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INaUIBY 

imto  the  Qaaes  t^  the  Diversity  of  Human  Character  in  various 

Ages,  Nations,  and  Indiiiiduah. 

By  the  Late  Professor  Scott,  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 


(y  the  locial  principles  of  actiim  in  man. 

J  HAT  man  is  made  for  society  h^  been  universally  admitted,  unless, 
perliaps,  by  a  few  paradoxical  Philosophers.  It  is  by  no  means  on 
account  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  social  intercourse,  that  we 
are  prompted  to  seek  relief  from  the  ennui  of  solitude,  in  the  company 
of  other  men ;  the  love  of  society  has  every  appearance  of  an  original 
principle  implanted  in  the  human  breast ;  and  equally  prompts  the 
child  as  it  does  the  man  of  mature  understanding.  It  is,  likewise, 
distinctly  to  be  traced  in  most  of  the  tribes  of  animalsi  who  seem 
tuufonnfy  to  delight  in  herding  togcthor,  unless  they  are  compelled 
by  the  necesuties  of  a  predatory  life,  to  seek  for  an  undivided  dominion 
in  solitttde. 

The  Bra,  then,  of  man's  social  principles  of  action,  which  I  shall 
consider,  is  this  very  love  of  society,  which,  for  want  of  a  more 
specific  name,  we  may  call  the  social  princijde  itself,  and  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  attribotes  of  an  original  ;ind  ultimate  principle  of  action. 
So  strong  is  the  iniluence  of  tliis  desire,  that  when  deprived  of  the 
wished-for  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men,  it  prompts  us  to  make 
companions  of  animals,  and  even  of  lifeless  objects.  The  story  of 
Ak  state-prisoner  in  France,  who  solartd  his  solitary  hours  by  forming 
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an  intimacy  with  a  spider,  which  inhabited  his  cell,  is  well  known,  as 
well  as  the  wanton  cruelty  of  his  jailor,  by  whom  he  was  deprived  of 
this  poor  refuge  of  misfortune.  *  The  unfortunate  Baron  Trenck  was 
led  in  similar  circumstances  to  contract  a  like  friendship  with  a  mouse, 
and  experienced  a  like  severity  from  his  keeper.  In  short,  a  state  of 
complete  solitude  is  the  most  intolerable  of  all  conditions  to  a  feeling 
mind ;  and  those  legislators  have  judged  wisely,  who  have  substituted, 
in  place  of  capital  punishments,  rigorous  confinement  in  solitude  and 
darkness. 

The  social  principle  not  only  prompts  us  to  seek  for  the  intercourse 
of  other  men,  but  it  induces  us  tu  participate  in  all  their  emotions, 
and  to  take  a  lively  share  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears. 
It  leads  us  to  consider  every  man  as  a  brother,  to  bring  home  the 
particulars  of  his  situation  to  ourselves,  and  to  feel,  to  a  certain  extent, 
those  very  emotions,  which  we  should  experience,  were  we  actually 
in  the  same  situation.  This  exercise  of  the  social  principle  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  Sympathy,  an  amiable  attribute  of  human  nature, 
the  important  effects  of  which  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  various 
writers,  particularly  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments. 

By  the  power  of  sympathy,  according  to  this  writer,  we  change 
places,  in  imagination,  with  those  with  yrhom  we  sympathise ;  we 
fancy,  for  the  moment,  their  fortune  to  be  our  own,  and  feel  exactly 
as  we  should  do,  were  we  in  like  circumstances.  Thus  we  could  not 
see  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice,  without  an  emotion  of  terror,  or 
that  involuntary  shuddering,  which  we  should  experience,  were  we 
actually  exposed  to  a  like  danger.  If  a  blow  is  aimed  at  the  leg  or 
arm  of  another  man,  we  involuntarily  shrink  from  the  imaginary 
danger,  and  endeavour,  as  it  were,  to  withdraw  our  own  limbs  from 
the  stroke.  If  we  hear  a  benevolent  action  praised,  we  experience  a 
certain  glow  of  gratitude,  as  if  the  commendation  were  bestowed 
upon  ourselves ;  and  if  we  hear  a  person  loaded  with  unmerited  re- 
proaches, we  feel  hurt,  as  if  we  ourselves  received  the  censure. 

That  it  is  by  supposing  ourselves  for  a  time  in  the  situation  of  the 
person  with  whom  we  sympathise,  that  such  feelings  are  excited,  is 
more  clearly  evinced  by  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  sympathy,  that  its  objects  should  have  the  same  sense 
of  their  condition  mat  we  have.  We  sympathise,  as  is  observed  by 
Lord  Kaimes^  (£lem.  of  Criticism,)   in  some  degree,  with  things 

'  This  story  is  affectiugly  related  by  Lord  Raimes,  as  followii :— ''  The  Count 
4e  Lanann  was  shut  up  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Caatlc  of  PigiicroI,und  wtm  confined 
there  from  the  year  1673,  to  tlie  year  1681,  deprived  of  every  comfort  of  life, 
and  even  of  paper,  pen,  and  ink.  At  a  distance  from  every  friend  and  relation ; 
withont  light,  except  a  glimmering  through  a  slit  in  the  roof ;  without  books, 
occopatioa,  or  exercise ;  a  prey  to  hope  deferred,  and  constant  horror ;  he,  to 
avoid  insaoi^,  had  recourse  to  tame  a  spider.  The  spidor  received  flies  from 
his  hand  with  seeminc  gratitude,  carried  on  his  web  with  alacrity,  and  en<raged 
the  whole  attention  of  the  prisoner.  This  most  innocent  of  all  amusements  was 
^Bscovered  by  the  jailor,  wha,  in  the  wantonness  of  power,  destroyed  the  spider 
and  its  work.  The  Coont  described  his  agony  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  a 
wad  mother  at  the  loss  of  a  darling  child."  (Sketcha  of  the  UUtm^  <(f  Mojy 
Mfiokf.  Ska,  1.) 
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wUdi  arc  iaatumate;  and  to  see  in  ruins  a  house,  with  vrhich  we 
Iwe  been  long  acquainted,  a£fect5  us  with  some  degree  of  uneasiness. 
We  ijmpathise  with  the  brute  creation;  and  that  perEon  would  be 
pronouDced  unfeeling,  who  should  hear  the  cheerful  sonc^  of  the  lark, 
orobMirethe  Irtsking  lamb,  or  die  transport  of  the  flog,  when  he 
finds  the- master  he  had  lost,  without  any  participation  of  their  joy. 
Withtho.'^e  ofour  own  species,  too,  wc  sympathise,  when  the  person  con- 
eerned  may  have  no  corresponding  feeling.  We  blush  for  another's 
ill-breeding,  even  when  we  know  that  he  himself  is  not  aware  of  it, 
Wt  tremble  for  a  mason  standing  on  a  high  scaffold,  though  we  know 
duicustom  has  rendered  it  quite  familiar  to  him.  And  upon  the 
very  same  principles  we  are  powerfiilly  moved  by  a  fictitious  nprrativCf 
or  duatrical  representation,  although  we  have  a  complete  conviction 
tbu  die  joy  or  sorrow,  with  which  we  syropathiset  is  altogether 
imaginary. 

Bat  in  order  that  sympathy  may  be  most  powerfully  excited,  it  is 
certainly  necessary,  that  its  object  should  have  those  very  feelings, 
which  we  ourselves  experience.  The  execution  of  a  hardened  criminal 
wii!  eicite  very  different  emotions,  from  that  of  an  offender  filled 
wth  penitence  and  contrition,  and  fully  sensible  of  all  the  horrors  o£ 
his  situation.  The  distresses  of  the  vulgar,  whose  feelings  are  sup* 
fwied  to  be  dull  and  obtune,  are  never  witnessed  with  such  lively 
emotion,  as  those  of  the  more  cultivated  and  refined,  whose  minds  are 
known  to  be  alive  to  the  stings  of  misfortune.  No  evil  can  be  more 
1^7  deplorable,  than  that  of  the  complete  loss  of  reason  ;  yet,  if  the 
'"iniac  appears  happy  in  his  frenzy,  he  is  contemplated  witli  little  com* 
P»»sion,  and  will  more  frequently  excite  a  smile  than  a  tear, 

TTie  beneficial  effects  of  the  principle  of  sympathy  are  very  appar- 
el- It  is  this  which  enables  us  to  contemplate  the  good  fortune  of 
<""' neighbour  without  envy,  and  even  with  rejoicing  j  but  what  is  still 
P>ore  advantageous,  it  is  this  which  induces  us  to  participate  cordially 
in  his  distress.  How  soothing  is  it  to  the  afflicted,  to  pour  out  theic 
•otitpwi  to  the  sympathising  ear !  How  greatly  is  grief  alleviated, 
when  the  oppressed  mind,  as  it  is  emphatically  expressed,  thus  dis- 
porthens  itself!  And  how  greatly  does  it  aggravate  afBiction,  when 
jtii  of  that  kind,  that  others  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into  itl  It 
a  the  kind  appointment  of  nature,  that  we  are  inclined  to  sympathise 
^XKhmore  cordially  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  than  in  dieirjoys; 
nuoDiQch  that  the  term  Sympathy  has  been  frequently  employed  ai 
'"trriy  synonymous  with  pity  or  compassion,  although  from  the 
3|wtrations  already  given,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  we  parti- 
*^te  in  the  good,  as  well  as  in  the  evil  fortune  of  others.  Our 
•""ring  the  latter  is,  however,  much  more  beneficial  than  our  partici- 
pation of  the  former ;  and,  therefore,  nature  has  kindly  appointed  a 
^"ipassionate  monitor  within  us,  by  which  we  are  prompted  to  this 
"lendlj-  participation.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr,  Smith,  that  men  are 
gfierally  much  more  anxious  to  communicate  to  their  friends  their 
"frowj,  than  tlieir  joys,  because  they  do  not  fee!  so  confident  of 
•Trapathy  for  the  latter  as  for  the  former.  Sympathy,  too,  enhances 
we  pleasure  of  most  of  our  social  enjoyments,  and  increases  by  a  kind 
"■Kflectionthemiithaod^Qod  hiunor  of  ever;  company.   \x.^e»!^'f 
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promotes  our  desire  of  acquiring  knowledge,  by  the  pleasure  it  iiii« 
parts  to  the  communication  of  it  to  others,  even  after  it  has  lost  all 
its  novelty  to  ourselves.  In  this  way  we  can  explain  the  pleasure 
which  professed  story-tellers  take  in  repeating  the  same  anecdote  a 
thousand  times  over,  without  having  recourse  to  the  satirical  explana- 
tion of  Montaigne,  "  that  such  men  recollect  every  thing  but  their  own 
repetitions,"  Tney  sympatliise  in  the  supposed  feelings  of  their  hearprs, 
and  feel  to  a  certain  extent  tliat  pleasure  which  they  experienced  when 
the  anecdote  was  new  to  themselves. 

I  am  not  sure,  whetlier  what  has  been  called  the  principle  of  Imita' 
Hon  in  man,  may  not  be  resolved  into  a  particular  exercise  or  modifica- 
tion of  sympathy, ,  or  of  the  social  principle  of  which  I  am .  now 
treating.  Aristotle  long  ago  denominated  man  ^««y  ^tfivtrucou  **  an 
imitative  animal;"  and  certainly  the  tendency  to  imitation  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  human  constitution,  more  especially  in  the 
earlier  part  of  life.  It  is  the  principle  of  imitation^  that  seems  chiefly 
to  prompt  children  to  the  acquisition  of  language,  as  soon  as  their 
organs  are  qualified  for  so  difficult  a  task.  **  1  apprehend,"  say§  Dr. 
Reidy  (Essay  3d.  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  2.)  "  that  human  nature 
disposes  us  to  the  imitation  of  those  among  whom  we  live,  when  we 
neither  desire  nor  will  it.  It  is  commonly  thought,  that  children  often 
learn  to  stammer  by  imitation ;  yet,  I  believe,  no  person  ever  desired 
or  willed  to  learn  that  quality.  I  apprehend,  that  instinctive  imita- 
tion has  no  small  influence  in  forming  the  peculiarities  of  provincial 
dialects,  the  peculiarities  of  voice,  gesture,  and  manner,  which  we 
see  in  some  families,  the  manners  peculiar  to  different  ranks,  and 
different  professions ;  and,  perhaps,  even  in  forming  national  charac- 
ters, and  the  human  character  in  general.  The  instances  that  history 
furnishes  of  wild  men,  brought  up  from  early  years  without  the 
society  of  any  of  their  own  species,  are  so  few,  that  we  cannot  build 
conclusions  upon  them  with  great  certainty.  But  all  I  have  heard 
agreed  in  this,  that  the  wild  man  gave  but  very  slender  indications  of 
the  rational  feculty ;  and  with  regard  to  his  mind,  was  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  more  sagacious  of  the  brutes." 

So  social  a. being  is  man,  therefore,  that  he  not  only  ardently  seeks 
for  the  intercourse  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  cordially  participates 
in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  but  is  naturally  inclined  to  copy  their  looks, 
gestures,  accents,  and  general  behaviour ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
natural  propensity,  he  certainly  makes  a  much  more  rapid  progress  in 
acquiring  the  various  improvements  of  the  civilised  state,  tnan  he 
otherwise  would  do.  The  contagious  nature  of  insanity,  of  hysteric 
disorders,  of  panics,  and  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  enthusiasm, 
receives  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  influence  of  the  principle 
of  Imitation ;  and  the  same  principle  serves  to  account  for  the  effects, 
so  far  as  they  were  not  pretended,  of  what  was  called  Mesmerism^  or 
Animal  Magnetism, 

The  principle  of  Imitation  serves  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
a  fact  of  the  human  constitution,  which  is  attended  with  no  small 
difficulty,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion  among 
philos(H>hers,  I  mean  the  Interpretation  of  Natural  Signs.  The 
#x/»-esnan  ^f  certain  passions  and  affections  of  the  mlndi  by  peculiar 
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feUicplarioos  of  the  body,  fonnt  of  the  countenance,  or  butei  of  £be 
Toice,  it  is  well  Icnowni  !i  immediately  understood  by  all  men, 
vithoat  the  intervention  of  langua^,  or  any  previous  communication. 
Smiling,  frowning,  laughing,  erring,  are  universal  expressions  of 
thought,  which  are  pertectly  understood  by  alt  nations  of  the  world, 
and  by  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  men. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  that  thesei  and  such 
natural  signs,  are  understood  only  in  consequence  of  convention 
— d  experience,  in  like  manner  as  the  mere  arbitrary  expressions  of  a 
»ge.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
iU-lcnown  fact,  that  natural  signs  are  as  completely  intelligible 
to  an  infant,  as  to  a  person  of  mature  years.  Other  philosophers  ate 
inclined  to  state  the  interpretation  of  natural  signs  as  an  ultimate  fact 
in  human  nature,  of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given.  Among  thit 
niunber  is  Dr.  Reid,  who  reckons  among  the  Intuitii'e  triiUis,  which 
ire  immediately  discerned  by  our  judgment,  or  which  cannot  be  rcn- 
daed  plainer  by  any  other  intemiediaie  trutlis,  this  one,  "  diat  certain 
leatares  of  the  countenance,  sounds  of  the  voice,  and  gesture's  of  the 
body,  indicate  certain  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  the  mind."  (Essay 
TO  ihe Intellectual  Powers.)  While  other  philosophers  have  attempted 
to  explain  in  what  manner  natural  signs  come  to  be  interpreted  even 
irithout  the  help  of  convention,  and  their  explanations  seem  generally 
to  involve  a  reference  to  the  principle  of  Imitation. 

Terror,  it  has  just  been  remarked,  is  contagious ;  but  so  also  is 
strong  emotion  or  any  kind.  We  cannot  behold  another  enraged,  dis- 
pleased, delighted,  or  agitated  greatly  in  any  manner,  without  parti- 
cipating, to  a  certain  extent,  in  his  emotion,  and,  consequently,  with- 
*itit  nnderstanding  its  external  indications.  The  very  features  of  the 
countenance,  as  well  as  feelings  of  the  mind,  become  faithiiil  copies 
<*f  what  arrests  our  attention  in  other  men.  It  has  often  been  remarked, 
toa.t  the  vulgar,  when  their  passions  are  interested  by  any  public 
*^resentation,  or  performance,  exhibit  in  their  varying  countenances 
3ll  the  emotions  of  the  acto?s,  even  nath.  exaggeration.  They  have 
■^ccn  observed,  at  an  exhibition  of  rope-dancing,  or  wire-balancing, 
**>  writhe  their  bodies  into  the  attitudes  which  the  performer  finds 
••^cessary  for  his  safety.  Nor  can  the  body  thus  participate  in  the 
**presMons  of  others,  without  a  corresponding  influence  on  the 
piind;  so  that  we  maybe  said  actually  to  feel  as  others  do,  when  we 
Wtuitively  interpret  the  external  indications  of  their  feelings.  It  it 
observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  (Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,)  that ' 
«e  could  never  imitate  the  looks  and  actions  of  an  angry  man,  without 
feeling  a  certain  degree  of  ilic  corresponding  passion  rising  in  his 
^reajt;  so  wonderful  is  the  connection  between  our  minds  and  bodies. 

Such  are  the  important  effects  which  may  be  traced  to  the  operation 
of  what  I  have  called  tlie  social  principle,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  an 
ardent  desire  for  the  intercourse  of  our  fellow-men,  in  a  sympathetic 
participation  of  their  jojs  and  siot'ows,  and  an  instinctive  imitation  of 
tteir  manners,  actions,  and  emotions,  Some,  however,  may  be  of 
opinion,  that  sympathy,  and  the  principle  of  imic^ition,  have  too  many 
mirks  of  discrimination  to  admit  of  being  classed  together,  or  to  be 
coasidtred  su  only  modifications  of  that  principle,  which  ptomvxs  iu 
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to  associate  vnih  our  own  species.  Whether  this  be  granted  or  not, 
I  trust  it  will  be  generally  allowed,  that  all  these  principles  of  action 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  human  constitution,  that  they  have 
a  very  remarkable  connexion  with  one  another,  and  therefore  have 
been  properly  placed  together  in  an  enumeration  of  the  leading  social 
principles  of  action  in  man. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  class  of  man's  social  principles,  which  have  a 
place  in  every  enumeration  of  his  Active  Powers,  and  have  at  all  times 
been  attentively  examined  by  the  inquirers  into  the  human  constitu- 
tion ;  I  mean  his  affections.  The  affections  have  been  treated  of  more 
fully  by  Dr.  Reid  than  by  any  other  writer ;  and,  according  to  that 
philosopher,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  benevolent  and 
the  malevolent.  The  former  dispose  us  to  do  good  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  the  latter  dispose  us  to  injure  them ;  and  he  justifies  the 
application  of  the  term  malevolent  to  an  affection,  by  the  common 
usage  of  language,  according  to  which  we  speak  of  being  toell  or  HI 
affhcted  towards  any  person.  And  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
the  term  malevolent,  as  here  employed,  does  not  denote  any  thing 
mtrinsically  bad  in  itself,  but  merely,  that  the  object  of  these  active 
principles  is  not  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures,  nor  is  their  exer- 
cise amiable  or  agreeable,  as  is  the  case  with  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions. 

The  benevolent  a£fections,  according  to  our  author,  all  agree  in 
two  particulars,  viz.  that  they  are  accompanied  with  an  agreeable 
feeling,  and  that  they  all  imply  a  desire  of  good  and  happiness  to 
their  object.  Much  of  the  happiness  of  human  life  is  derived  from  the 
reciprocal  exercise  of  the  kind  a£R?ctions,  and  without  them  our 
existence  would  be  indeed  a  blank.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  pain  may 
arise  from  the  exercise  of  a  benevolent  affection ;  a  father  may  be 
distressed  by  the  disobedience  of  a  son,  a  friend  by  the  infidelity  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  is  attached  ;  but  the  pain  thus  arising  is  not 
necessarily  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  affection,  but  accidentally 
joined  to  it.  Pleasure,  it  may  be  laid  down,  is  essential  to  the  exer- 
cise of  benevolent  affection,  and  pleasure,  too,  of  the  most  exalted 
kind.  It  is  not,  however,  precisely  the  same  as  that  derived  from  the 
practice  of  virtue,  although  it  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  next  degree. 
The  man  who  is  addicted  to  vicious  indulgences,  the  epicure,  the 
libertine,  and  even  the  lawless  plunderer,  are  all  capable  of  feeling 
the  kind  affections ;  and  these  but  too  frequently  give  a  charm  to 
vice,  by  being  blended  with  criminal  indulgences. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  those  active  principles  denominated  Appetites 
and  Desires,  although  their  proper  object  be  the  good  of  the  individual, 
are  not  really  selfish  in  their  exercise,  but  pursue  each  its  own  end, 
without  any  reference  to  self-love,  much  more  will  it  be  granted,  that 
our  benevolent  affections,  which  point  immediately  at  the  good  of 
other  men,  do  not  originate  in  a  selfish  principle.  Yet  there  have  not 
been  wanting  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  already  to  observe,  who  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
operation  even  of  our  affections  to  the  suggestions  of  self-love.  They 
m^ntain,  that  we  are  never  benevolent  or  friendly  to  others,  but  from 
SI  rexnote  consideration  of  our  own  advantage,  and  with  a  view  to 
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naive  nmilar  kindness,  when  we  may  have  occasion  for  it.  Hie 
reaso.iingi  of  such  philosophers  have  served  to  show  the  admirable 
harmony  which  eiiits  among  the  various  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  to  prove  that  none  of  them  tend  to  the  injury,  while  others  tend 
to  the  well-being,  of  the  individual.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
xil  our  actions  flow  from  considerations  of  our  own  interest  alone ; 
nOr  will  such  a  doctrine  serve  to  eipUin  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able examples  oC  human  conduct,  as  has  been  already  shown  in 
Sect.  1. 

Other  writers,  who  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  countenance  the 
conclasions  which  arise  from  this  selfish  f^ilosophy,  have  yet  denied 
the  independent  operation  of  the  affections  as  original  principles  of 
our  nature,  and  rrfer  those  e£^cts,  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to 
the  afiections,  to  the  agency  of  the  understanding,  or  rational  prin- 
ciple of  man.  This  doctrine,  in  fact,  nearly  coincides  with  the 
■ystem  of  the  selfish  [^iloso|diers,  who  ascribe  every  praise-worthy 
action  to  a  rational  regard  to  our  own  advantage,  although  those  who 
have  espoused  it  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  coincidence.  It 
ts  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Price,  although  thLtt  author's  zeal  for  the  purity 
of  the  motives,  which  prompt  to  vinuous  conduct,  cannot  be  doubted. 
In  his  "  Review  of  the  principal  questions  and  difficulties  in  Morals," 
Dr.  Price  endeavours  to  prove,  that  benevolence,  as  well  as  self-love, 
have  their  rise  from  the  intelligent  principle  in  man,  and  are  not  ira- 


-planted  principles  of  action.     The  same  account  he  likewise  a) 
our  desires,    of   ambition   and   curiosity.     But  he  admits  that  the 
appetites  are  original  and  independent  ppnciples  of  action. 

"  This,  pertiaps,"  (says  hei  "  will  afford  us  a  good  reason  for 
diitinguishinE  between  auctions  and  pasiions.  The  former,  which 
we  apply  indiscriminately  to  all  reasonable  beings,  may  most  pro- 
perty signify  the  desires  and  inditiations  founded  in  the  reasonable 
nature  itself,  and  essential  to  it ;  such  as  self-love,  benevolence,  and 
the  love  of  truth.  These,  when  aided  and  strengthened  by  instinctive 
determinadons,  take  the  latter  denomination  ;  or  are,  properly, 
patsiont. — Those  tendencies  within  us,  that  are  merely  arbitrary  and 
■lutinctiTei  mch  as  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  desires  between  the 
leies,  we  commonly  call  appetites  or  patsiom,  indifferently,  but 
leldom  or  never  affections."  (Ch.  3d.) 

Were  man,  indeed,  a  being  completely  under  the  guidance  of 
reason,  this  principle  alone  would  provide  for  all  the  useful  purposes 
which  are  answered  by  the  benevolent  affections ;  but  our  daily  expe- 
rience convinces  us  that  man  is  by  no  means  so  perfect  a  creature ; 
and  as  the  acquisition  of  those  ends,  which  conduce  immediately  to 
onr  own  individual  welfare,  is  not  left  to  tlic  suggestions  of  reason 
alone,  so  neither  is  the  good  of  our  neighbour  entirely  intrusted  to 
the  uncertain  dictates  of  that  power.  It  is  left  to  the  more  unerring 
impulse  of  the  benevolent  affection';,  of  whose  existence  in  our  breasts 
we  have  sufficient  evidence,  were  we  to  consult  no  other  monitor  tlian 
OUT  own  consciousness.  It  is  certainly  both  reasonable  and  prudent, 
that  we  should  attend  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  our  neigh- 
bours ;  so  it  is  that  we  should  seek  after  knowledge,  and  provide 
■wdful  food  for  our  bodies.    Bul^  since  to  aoiwer  thew  Vut  pux^otet 
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the  principles  of  curiosity  and  hunger  come  much  more  certainly  %§ 
our  aid  than  reason,  so  neither  was  the  good  of  our  nei^bours  left 
entirely  to  the  precarious  admonitions  of  this  power,  but  was  intrusted 
to  the  surer  impulse  of  the  benevolent  affections. 

The  most  remarkable  of  man's  benevolent  affections  appear  to  be 
the  following — Parental  or  natural  Affection,  Pity,  Friendship,  Love, 
and  Gratitude  ^  to  which  Dr.  Reid  adds.  Esteem  and  Public  Spirit. 
Whether  these  two  last  be  intitlcd  to  the  rank  of  original  and  independ- 
ent principles  of  action,  or  not,  there  appears  but  little  doubt,  that  all 
the  rest  are.  Every  man  may  be  conscious  of  their  existence  in  him- 
self, by  the  distinct  admonitions  which  he  at  times  receives  from 
them  ;  and  we  have  equally  plain  evidence  of  their  existence  in  other 
men,  by  their  conduct  in  those  circumstances,  which  natiually  incite 
the  benevolent  affections.  We  may  likewise  clearly  trace  the  existence 
of  almost  all  these  principles  in  the  brute  animals,  although  some  of 
them  operate  more  powerfully  than  others,  and  none  of  them  attain 
to  that  permanency  and  stability,  which  they  generally  possess  in  the 
human  character. 

Natural  affection^  while  it  exists  in  the  brutes,  produces  as  powerful 
effects  as  it  perhaps  ever  exhibits  in  man.  The  solicitude  of  the 
various  tribes  of  animals  about  their  young,  their  fearless  exertions  in 
their  defence,  their  lamentations  on  being  deprived  of  them,  are  some 
of  the  most  affecting  circumstances  in  the  brute  economy.  VQien, 
however,  the  exercise  of  this  strong  natural  affection  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  young,  it  ceases  for  ever  in  all  the 
species  of  animals.  But  in  man,  the  influence  of  natural  affection  is 
permanent,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  it  ceaies  only  -with  life 
Itself.  We  may  comprehend  under  it  not  only  the  affection  of  parents 
for  their  children,  and  the  reciprocal  affections  of  children  for  their 
parents,  but,  in  general,  all  the  affections  of  kindred,  which  evidently 
possess  the  same  characteristics,  in  as  far  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 
the  simple  operation  of  friendbhip.  It  is  certainly  a  radical  defect  in 
our  own  language,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  it  is  destitute  of  a 
specific  term  to  express  this  amiable  principle  of  the  human  mind, 
which  is  so  emphatically  denoted  by  the  m^yn  of  the  Greeks. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  natural  affection  is  more  powerful 
In  the  descending  than  in  the  ascending  line  ;  or,  that  parental  affec- 
tion exceeds,  in  degree,  the  corresponding  filial  affection :  and  we 
can  discern  a  sufficient  reason  in  tJie  natural  economy  of  things  for 
this  diversity.  Witliout  a  high  degree  of  parental  affection,  the  long 
and  helpless  infancy  of  man  would  be  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
dangers  ;  but  by  the  powerful  stimulus  of  this  monitor,  all  the 
care  and  solicitude,  which  die  infant  man  requires,  is  most  amply  pro- 
vided for. 

*<  How  common  is  it,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "to  see  a  young  woman, 
in  the  gayest  period  of  life,  who  has  spent  her  days  in  mirth,  and  her 
nights  m  profound  sleep,  without  solicitude  or  care,  aU  at  once  trans- 
formed into  the  careful,  the  solicitous,  the  watchful  nurse  of  her  dear 
infant ;  doing  nothing  by  day  but  gazing  upon  it,  and  serving  it  in 
the  meanest  offices ;  by  night  depriving  herself  of  sound  sleep  for 
months^  that  it  may  lie  sale  ia  hor  anns,    For^tful  of  herself,  hor 
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i  care  !s  centred  in  this  little  object.  Sucb  a  sadden  trans- 
ition of  her  whole  habits  and  occupations,  and  turn  of  mind)  if 
*e  did  not  see  it  every  day*  would  appear  a  more  wonderiul  meia- 
Korphotii  than  any  that  Ovid  has  described.  This,  however,  is  the 
vork  of  nature,  and  not  the  e&ct  of  reason  and  reflection.  For  we 
M  it  in  the  k*"^  and  in  the  badi  in  the  most  thoughtless,  as  well  ai 
iathcthoagfiobl."  (Essay  3d.  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  *.) 

Some  oTthe  ancient  legislators  seemed  to  consider  the  operation  of 
Utnral  afiection  as  hostile  to  patriotism  and  public  spirit.  Lycurgoa 
decteed,  that  the  Lacedemonian  youth  should  be  separated  from  thnr 
mothen,  and  educated  at  the  public  charge ;  the  same  regulation 
ag^ears  to  have  been  adopted  by  Minos,  the  legisUtor  of  Crete  ;  and 
Plato,  in  his  theoretical  republic,  expressly  declares  that  the  opera. 
ticmof  natural  afiection  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  mind  effeminate 
and  to  curb  the  spirit  of  patHotbm  ;  he  therefore  proposes  that  chil- 
dren should  be  immediately  removed  from  their  parents,  and  educated 
n  the  cliarge,  and  under  the  superintendance,  of  the  public'  The*e 
legislators  certainly  did  net  consider,  that  by  such  a  mode  of  educa- 
tion, tbey  not  only  extirpated  some  of  the  finest  feelings  of  the  heart, 
bat  even  destroyed  some  of  the  strongest  motives  for  patriotic  eier> 
tioo,  to  wit,  the  protection  and  defence  of  those,  who  are  endeared  to 
mbf  the  ties  of  nature  and  affection. 

Pilif,  or  compassion  for  the  distressed,  stands  next  in  our  enumera- 
tioa  ci  the  benevolent  affections  ;  and  of  its  real  existence,  and  power- 
fid  (n)eration  in  the  human  breast,  we  have  the  most  convincing 
prooli,  although  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  resembling  it  to  be  ob- 
twed  among  die  brutes.  On  the  contrary,  many  animals  are  known 
U  persecute  and  torment  a  fellow  in  distress,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  alieviate  its  sufferings.  This  reproach  is  particularly  due  to  the 
dpg,  though  in  most  particulars  so  affectionate  and  friendly  an  animaL 
fintche  author  of  our  nature  has  planted  in  the  human  breast  a  power- 
-  fill  monitor  for  the  alleviation  of  distress,  by  which  we  are  immedi- 
ately prompted  to  administer  relief  to  that  condition,  which  stands  most 
•fill  in  need  of  our  good  offices. 

The  gloomy  philosophy  of  some  sceptics,  indeed,  denies  the  exist* 
Riceof  this  amiable  human  attribute.  According  to  Hobbes,  pity  is 
Miung  more  than  the  imagination,  or  fiction  of  those  evils,  which  we 
•tt  inflicted  upon  others  as  falling  upon  ourselves.  But  the  insuffi- 
Wncy  of  this  account  of  the  origin  of^  pity,  is  very  easily  shown,  and 
•>>>  indeed  been  satisfactorily  shown  long  ago  by  the  able  Butler. 
"  Thus,"  says  that  author,  "  Tear  and  compassion  would  be  the  same 
■■lea,  and  a  fearful  and  a  compassionate  man  the  same  character, 
*bich  every  man  immediately  sees  are  totally  different.  Further,  to 
pofe  who  give  any  scope  to  dieir  affections,  there  is  no  perception  or 
onrard  feeling  more  universal  than  this,   that  one,   who  has  been 


'  "  Le«  loii  de  Crclc,"  sayn  Monleiquieo,  "  ftoiptil  roriginal  dc  celles 

Lwideinone  ;  et  cellcs  de  I'laton  cii  {'loii'nt  la  correction."   (L'EIaprit  des  Loix, 
*  -  -  6.J    Piiitardi  informs  na,  tliat  Pliilopirmen  coiulnuned  tlie  l------- 
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merciful  and  compassionate  throaghout  the  coarse  of  his  behaTicnr^ 
should  himself  be  treated  with  kindness,  if  he  happens  to  fail  Into 
circumstances  of  distress.  Is  fear,  then,  or  cowardice,  so  great  a 
recommendation  to  the  favor  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ?  or  is  it  not 
plain,  that  mere  fearlessness  (and  therefore  not  the  contrary)  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  qualifications  ?  This  shows  that  mankind  are  not 
affected  towards  compassion  as  fear,  but  as  somewhat  totally  differ- 
ent.'* (Sermon  5th.  Note.) 

The  doctrine  of  Hobbes  affords  no  explanation  of  the  various 
degrees  in  which  our  compassion  may  be  excited,  according  to  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  its  object ;  or  how  we  are  most  com- 
passionate to  those  who  arc  dearest  to  us,  to  our  friends  rather  than  to 
our  enemies.  Neither  does  it  account  for  the  pleasure  which  arises 
fronrthe  exercise  of  compassion,  a  circumstance  in  common  to  it,  and 
all  the  other  benevolent  affections.  It  is  a  very  wise  appointment  of 
tlie  Author  of  our  nature,  that  the  contemplation  of  circumstances  of 
distress  should  be  of  itself  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure, 
otherwise  the  disagreeable  effects,  which  must  necessarily  be  produced 
•by  a  near  view  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  would  but  too  readily 
*  deter  us  from  exposing  ourselves  to  such  scenes.  The  exercise  of 
compassion  produces  a  mixed  emotion  in  the  human  mind,  in  which 
it  is  fortunate  if  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  exercise  of  benevolence, 
should  counterbalance  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  near  view  of  human 
iufiering. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  problem  with  critics  and  rhetoricians,  to 
^sign  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  which  is  afforded  by  narratives  or 
representations  of  fictitious  distress,  or  of  that  melancholy  luxiiry  of 
tiie  mind,  which  a  well-told  tale  of  woe  never  fails  to  communicate. 
Allowing  that  nature  has  attached  to  the  emotion  of  pity  a  certain 
gratificatioif  peculiar  to  itself,  this  problem  is  in  a  great  measyre 
resolved ;  and  it  becomes,  to  a  certain  degree,  as  superfluous  to 
inquire  why  the  exercise  of  pity  should  give  pleasure,  as  why  pleasure 
should  attend  the  exercise  of  friendship,  or  of  natural  affection.  In 
the  case  of  a  pathetic  fiction,  however,  much  of  the  gratification  may 
arise  from  adventitious  circumstances  —  from  the  skilful  detail  of 
particulars,  the  judicious  excitement  of  curiosity,  or  the  embelli^- 
ments  of  style'.  By  such  eAti*aneous  aids,  a  pathetic  -fiction  becomes 
suited  to  produce  more  gratification  than  a  pathetic  incident  in  real 
life :  fiction,  likewise,  has  it  in  its  power  to  keep  out  of  view  every 
disgusting  circumstance,  and  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  oppo- 
site to  the  effect  which  the  writer  intends  to  produce  ;  and  this  enables 
us  to  explain  a  seeming  paradox,  viz.  that  pity  is  frequently  much 
more  powerfully  excited  by  a  detail  of  fictitious  events,  than  by  the 
real  distresses  of  life. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  practice  of  the  Canadian  and 
other  savages,  with  respect  to  their  captives,  and  the  wanton  cruelties 
which  they  inflict  on  these  unfortunate  persons,  might  almost  induce 
us  to  believe,  that  no  such  principle  as  pity  existed  in  their  breasts. 
That  author,  however,  justly  ascribes  the  seeming  want  of  compassion 
'  in  this  instance,  to  the  superior  influence  of  opposite  emotions,  to  the 
unjfotrermiUe  impulse  of  revenge,  and  the  contempt  which  the  savage 
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a  for  those  who  cannot  easily  suffer  bodily  piun.  (Essay  3d. 
<ni  the  Active  Powers,  c.  4.)  A  late  respectable  writer  gives  the 
Aillowtng  remarkable  instance  of  the  efiect  of  such  arbitrary  associa- 
aioos,  or  habits  of  thinking,  in  stifling  the  native  voice  of  compassion. 
*  I  was  once,"  says  Dr.  Cogan,  "  passing  tlirough  Moorfields  widi 
a  young  lady,  aged  about  nine  or  ten  years,  bom  and  educated  ia 
yortngal,  but  in  the  Protestant  f^ith  ;  and  observing  a  large  concoutw 
«)f  people  assembled  around  a  pile  of  faggots  on  tire,  I  expressed  a 
^mionty  to  know  the  cause ;  she  very  composedly  answered,  I  suppose 
chat  it  i*  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  going  to  bunt  a  Jetv.  For- 
'Ctuuuely,  it  was  no  other  than  roasting  an  ox  upon  some  joyitil 
occasion.  What  rendered  this  singularity  the  more  striking,  were  the 
cutoral  mildness  and  compa«sion  of  the  young  person's  disposition." 
{Treatise  on  the  Passions,  p.  3^.)  Such  anecdotes  prore,  not  that 
the  principle  of  compassion  may  be  entirely  extinguished  in  the  human 
Isneast,  but  that  its  natural  impulse  may  be  impeded  by  particular 


The  pleasures  of  Friendship,  the  next  benevolent  aflection  in  our 
enumeration,  have  keen  acknowledged  and  extolled  in  all  ages  and 
aatkms.  Friendship  has  been  called  the  great  sweetener  of  the  ills  of 
^  the  sure  refuge  of  the  wise  and  the  good  against  misfortune,  and 
one  of  the  best  gifts  of  heaven.  Antiquity  furnishes  many  notable 
namples  of  the  powerfiil  influence  of  this  benevolent  afiection,  and 
of  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  by  its  votaries  j  and  whatever 
Keptical  opinions  may  be  entertained  concerning  the  existence  of  dis- 
inarested  affection,  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  would  wish  to  be  thought 
inc^ble  of  enjoying  the  delights  of  this  pure  attachment.  "  Homo," 
nyi  Cicero,  "  se  ipse  naturi  ailigit,  et  alterum  anquirit,  cujus  animum 
■taciun  suo  misceat,  ut  efficiat  pen£  unum  ex  duobus.  Estque  verui 
unieui  tanquam  alter  idem."  (De  Amic.  n.  80,  81.)  "  Nihil  zqui- 
dtlectare  potest  animum,  quam  amicitia  iidelis  ac  dulcis,"  (sayi 
Sneca.)  *■  Quantum  bontim  est,  ubi  naetus  es  ejusmodi  amicos,  in 
•pionim  pectora  tuto  sccretum  omne  descendat,  quorum  sermo  solici- 
tudinem  tuam  leiuat,  hilaritas  tristitiam  dissipet,  prudentia  bona  con- 
■iUaafferat,  conspectus  ipse  delectet."  (De  Tranquil,  c.  7.} 

Epicurus  himself,  though  he  denied  the  existence  of  aisinterested 
■ftction,  inculcated  on  his  disciples  the  practice  of  friendship ;  and 
Ki  fbllowen  boasted,  that  there  had  been  more  instances  of  thii 
atQcbment  among  their  sect,  than  among  any  other  class  of  men  : 
opon  which  Cicero  makes  this  remark  —  "  Ita  enim  vivunt  quidam. 
It  eorum  vita  refellatur  oratio,  Atque  ut  ceteri  existimantur  dicere 
neliui  quam  facere,  sic  hi  videntur  facere  melius  quam  dicere." 

TTie  powerful  affection  of  Love  comes  next  to  be  considered. 
*  Althotigh,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  « it  is  commonly  the  theme  of  the 
poets,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  the  philosopher,  as  it  is  a  most 
miportant  part  of  the  human  constitution."  (Essay  3d.  on  the  Active 
Powers,  c.  4^)  Of  its  importance  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  its  principal  object  is  to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of 
a  domestic  companion  for  life,  with  whom  we  are  to  participate  in  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  the  parental  state.  Friendship,  as  well  as  lov^t 
bai  fiiniisaed  many  interesting  details  for  works  of  imagin&Uoii.    Tbs 
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interest  we  take  in  the  Nisus  and  Euryalus  of  Virgil,  is  not  less  lively, 
than  that  which  is  excited  for  the  love-sicL  Dido  herself.  Our  modern 
writers  of  fiction,  indeed,  trust  nearly  the  whole  interest  of  their 
narratives  to  the  joys  and  griefs  of  all-powerfal  love,  forgetting  that 
interest  must  cease,  if  we  constantly  endeavour  to  excite  it  by  the 
iame  means  ;  and  that,  although  love  be  the  most  powerful  affection 
of  the  human  soul,  yet  there  are  others,  which  have  sufficient  influ- 
tnce  to  excite  a  very  lively  degree  of  sympatliy.  But  as  I  concur 
with  Dr.  Reid,  (ut  supra,)  that  the  joys  and  griefs,  and  various 
modifications  of  love,  **  are  fitter  to  be  sung  than  said,"  I  shall  quit 
this  subject,  and  hasten  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  last  of  the 
benevolent  affections,  which  I  propose  to  notice,  viz.  Gratitude, 

£very  man  is  conscious,  that  when  he  receives  a  favor,  he  feels 
ffood-will,  or  benevolent  affection,  towards  his  benefactor,  and  that  he 
18  moreover  prompted  to  requite  the  kindness,  whenever  it  shall 
happen  to  be  in  his  power.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  affec- 
tion  of  eratitude,  whose  influence  is  acknowledged  by  the  savage  as 
well  as  by  the  civilised^  by  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  So  plain  are 
•  die  dictates  of  this  principle,  that  the  ungrateful  man  has  been 
stigmatised,  in  all  ages,  as  the  basest  of  characters,  and  equally 
shunned  by  the  virtuous  and  vicious  members  of  society.  It  indeed 
required  a  divine  revelation  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  the 
aidmirable  maxim,  that  good  ought  to  be  returned  for  evil ;  but  it  has 
been  the  maxim  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  men,  that  good  ought  to  be 
requited  by  good. 

-  We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  gratitude,  an  instinctive  and  a 
deliberate.  The  first  is  a  generous  glow  of  the  mind,  which  is  raised 
by  receiving  a  kindness,  although  it  may  be  altogether  unintended  ; 
the  second  arises  from  the  reflexion,  that  the  kindness  was  meant,  and 
is  strengthened  by  the  operation  of  the  reasoning  pciwer.  The  brutes 
seem  capable  of  the  first  kind  of  gratitude,  but  not  of  tlie  last.  If 
tamed,  they  will  fondle  tlie  hand  that  feeds  or  cherishes  them  ;  but  they 
will  be  as  kindly  affected  to  him  who  feeds  tliem  in  order  to  kill  and 
cat  them,  as  to  him  who  does  it  from  affection/ 

Instinctive  gratitude  being  raised  by  unintentional  kindness,  extends 
to  the  good  we  may  receive  from  the  bnites,  and  even  from  inanimate 
objects.  The  horse  who  has  long  carried  us  the  dog  who  has  faith- 
fully ministered  to  our  sports,  become  objects  of  our  grateful  care. 
In  like  manner  we  contract  an  affection  for  a  tree,  which  has  long 
affDrded  us  a  shade,  for  a  book  on  which  we  have  long  read,  or  a  pen 
with  which  we  have  written  a  great  deal.  The  ship-wrecked  sailor, 
who  should  lisjht  his  fire  with  the  plank  which  had  just  saved  his  life, 
would  be  considered  as  culpably  deficient  in  tliis  praise-worthy  affec- 
tion of  the  mind. 


'  ^  Olficia  i|>8«D  tene  evutinnt  ;  nee  ulliim  tam  immamiietum  animal  citt,  quod 
Don  cara  mitigei,  et  in  aniorem  tiii  vcrtas.  Leoniim  ora  a  magistris  impune 
tnurtantur't  elephantorum  feritaa  cibo  mitescit  nsqne  ad  pnestandnm  homini 
servile  obieqiiiiiin.    Aded  etnun  qu»  intelUgere  bcneficia  oon  poMont,  pertiaat^ 


aisrito  cTinoNitv.''   (Ssneca  i.  benef.  c.  5.) 
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Bnt  before  gndtode  can  be  raised  to  its  full  force  in  tbe  hnima 
mmd,  there  must  be  a  conviction,  that  the  benefit  which  wai  received 
from  its  object  was  really  intended.  This  is  necessary  for  the  eierciM 
(£  deliberate  or  rational  gratitude,  which,  therefore,  can  have  no  other 
object  thaa  a  rational  being.  In  this  case  there  is  superadded  to  tba 
gbw  of  BOod-will,  which  the  merely  receiving  a  benefit  eicites,  that 
TeciprocaT  afiectioit  which  naturally  arises  fi-iim  the  knowled^  of 
ifiection  towards  ourselves  in  others  ;  by  which  the  tendency  to  reiqnite 
die  favor  is  necessarily  much  increased.  If  the  want  of  instinctive 
gratitude  be  unamiable,  deliberate  ingratitude  is  base,  and  even 
anjust;  as  it  violates  that  law  of  natural  equity,  which  prompts  ui 
to  repay  one  kindness  by  another.  The  crime  of  ingratitude,  bow- 
erer,  does  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  municipal  law,  although, 
•  if  we  may  believe  the  philosophic  Xenophon,  a  punishment  wm 
devised  for  it  among  the  ancient  Persians,  (see  Xenoph.  Cyrop.)  But  the 
imiversal  suSrage  c^  mankind  in  favor  of  the  virtue  of  gra^tude,  b  no 
omall  security  for  its  practice. 

"  Cum  omnibus  virtutibus  me  aifectum  esse  cupiam,  tamen  nihil 
est  quod  malim,  qukm  et  gratum  esse  et  videri,"  says  the  eloquent 
Oicero.  "  Hxc  est  enim  virtus  non  solum  maxima,  scd  etiam  mater 
ViiTUtum  omnium  reliquarum.  Quid  est  liberorum  pietas  nisi  volun- 
tas grata  in  parentes .'  Qui  sunt  boni  cives,  qui  de  patria  beni  merente% 
uisi  qui  patrix  beneficia  meminerunt  ?  Qui  sancti,  qui  religionura 
colentes,  nisi  qui  meritam  Dils  immortalibus  gratiam  justis  honoribita 
«t  memori  mente  persolvunt  ?  Qnx  potest  esse  jucunditas  vitat  tnb- 
latis  amiciciis  ?  Qui  porro  amicitia  potest  esse  inter  ingmtos  J"  (Pro 
I*lanc.  n.  80.) 

From  the  brief  observations  I  have  made  on  the  benevolent  affiec* 
tions,  the'  imponance  of  this   class  of  principles  in  the  human  coiw 
tiiutjon  may  be  readily  inferred.    Friendship,  love,  gratitude,  parental 
Affection,  directly   indicate,  that  man  was  not  intended  to  be  a  soli- 
tary being  ;  that  he  was  formed  to  lind  his  chief  enjoyment  in  society, 
*.T»d  in  an  interchange  of  good  offices  with  his  ft  flow-creatures.     So 
happily   are  we  constituted  in   tliis  respect,    that   the  being   kindlf 
affected  towards  other  men,  apd  doing  them  service,  are  the  purest 
sources  of  self-gradfication,  and  produce  that  kind  of  pleasure,  which 
lever  rises  to  satiety.     How  solicitous,  therefore,  ought  we  to  be,  to 
cultiTate  good-will  and  kind  affection  towards  all  men,  since,  in  so 
doincr,  we  not  only  promote  tlic  interests  of  society,  and  procure  the 
Sood-will  of  others,  but  also  provide  for  ourselves  an  inexhaustible 
■ource  of  genuine  pleasure. 

"  Benevolence,"  says  the  amiable  Rcid,  "  from  Its  nature,  com- 
posej  the  mind,  warms  the  heart,  enlivens  the  whole  frame,  and 
brightens  every  feature  of  tlic  countenance.  It  may  justly  be  said  to 
'*niedicinal  both  to  soul  and  body.  We  are  bound  to  it  by  duty; 
*e  are  invited  to  it  by  interest  ;  and  because  both  these  cords  are  often 
feeble,  we  have  natural  kind  affcclliiii^  to  aid  tJiem  in  their  operation. 
•"d  supply  their  defects  ;  and  these  affections  an-  joined  with  a  manly 
pleasure  in  their  exertion."  (Essay  ."Sd.  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  4.) 

I  come  next  to  speak  of  that  branch  of  our  active  principles,  which, 
■^'^  Dr.  Reidj  I  have  called  malevolent  evictions.    Theii  cVivmcm* 
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istics  may  be  considered  as  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  benevolen 
affections ;  the  feeling  with  which  they  are  accompanied  is  disagree 
able,  and  they  imply  a  desire  of  evil  to  their  object.  According  to  Dr 
Reid,  there  are  two  legitimate  principles  of  tnis  kind  in  the  humai 
constitution,  viz.  Emmation  and  Resentment.  I  have  already  con 
sidered  emulation  under  another  aspect,  viz.  as  a  modification  o 
the  desire  of  power ;  so  that  I  shall  confine  my  notice  of  the  malevo 
lent  a£Fections  to  tlie  principle  of  Resentment  alone ;  for  I  certainl] 
have  no  desire  to  add  to  the  list  of  these  unamiable  branches  of  th< 
human  constitution. 

According  to  the  present  constitution  of  things,  such  a  principle  a 
resentment  was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  man.  He  is  frequently 
exposed  to  injury  from  various  sources,  which  could  not  be  efiectuall] 
repelled  without  the  suggestions  of  such  an  impulse  as  this.  Resent 
ment  may  be  looked  upon  as  exactly  the  counterpart  of  gratitude 
and  as  intended  to  answer  directly  opposite  purposes.  As  we  have  ai 
instinctive  and  deliberate  gratitude,  so  we  nave  likewise  an  instinctive 
and  a  deliberate  resentment ;  the  distinction  between  which  was  firs 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Butler.  The  instinctive,  as  in  the  case  o 
gratitude,  we  seem  to  have  in  common  with  the  brutes.  It  is  exer 
cised  withotfc  reflexion,  and  seems  implanted  in  us  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  self-preservation,  and  the  repelling  of  injury,  when  reasoi 
might  come  too  late  to  our  assistance.  It  has  been  compared,  by  Dr 
Reid,  M  to  that  natural  instinct,  by  which  a  man,  who  has  lost  hi 
balance,  and  begins  to  fall,  makes  a  sudden  and  violent  effort  to  recove 
himself,  without  any  intention  or  deliberation.'* 

Instinctive  resentment,  like  instinctive  gratitude,  may  be  occasionall] 
excited  by  the  lower  animals,  and  even  by  inanimate  objects.  Th< 
dog  that  bites,  and  the  ox  that  gores,  are  put  to  death  chiefly,  m 
doubt,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evil,  but  partly  also  to  gratif 
the  impulse  of  resentment.  Every  man  feels  a  momentary  impulse  o 
resentment  against  the  stone  that  hurts  him,  or  the  knife  that  cuts  him 
a  circumstance  which  seems  sufliciently  explicable  by  the  operation  o 
instinctive  resentment,  without  having  recourse  to  Dr.  Reid's  suppc 
sition,  that  till  reason  comes  to  our  assistance  we  have  a  kind  of  pre 
judice  that  such  objects  are  animated. 

But  before  resentment  can  be  fully  roused,  or  deliberately  exercised 
its  object,  as  in  the  case  of  gratitude,  mu^  be  a  rational  being.  W 
must  not  only  receive  an  injury,  but  be  convinced  that  the  injury  wa 
intended ;  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  gratitude,  we  feel  a  desire  no 
only  that  the  injury  should  be  retaliated,  but  that  we  ourselves  should 
be  the  immediate  instruments  of  the  retaliation. 

That  a  certain  degree  of  the  resentful  feeling  is  altogether  justifiabl 
on  some  occasions,  must  be  acknowledged  even  by  the  strictes 
moralists.  "  St.  Paul  himself,"  as  Butler  remarks,  ««  has  asserted  it  ii 
that  precept,  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  noU  (Eph.  iv.  26.)  which,**  say 
our  author,  "  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a: 
encouragement  to  indulge  ourselves  in  anger,  the  sense  being  certainl 
this,  « though  ye  be  angry,  sin  not;*  yet  here  is  evidently  a  distinctio 
made  between  anger  and^sin,  between  the  natural  passion  and  sinfi; 
anger.**    Yet  certainly  resentment  is  but  too  liable  to  exceed  its  du 
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Inads  and  to  dcgeiwnte  into  the  baneful  passioas  of  enry,  malice, 
and  revenge.  The  author  we  huve  just  quoted  has  happily  illustrated 
the  evil  consequences  of  giving  way  to  tliis  headstrong  piinciple. 
•  Every  natural  appetite,  passion,  and  affection,"  says  he,  "  may  be 
gntdfiedi  in  particular  instanct-s,  without  beinp  subservient  to  the 
particular  chief  end  for  which  these  several  principles  were  respec- 
titely  implanted  in  our  nature.  And  if  neither  this  end,  nor  any 
other  moral  obligation  be  contradicted,  such  gratiiicatibn  is  innocent. 
But  the  gratification  of  resentment,  if  it  be  not  conducive  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  given  us,  must  necessarily  contradict  not  only  the 
general  obligation  to  benevolence,  but  likewise  tliat  particular  end 
itidf.  The  end  for  which  it  was  given  is  to  prevent  or  remedy 
iijnry,  L  e.  the  misery  occasioned  by  injury,  i.  e.  misery  itself ;  and 
tM  gratification  of  it  consists  in  producible  misL-ry,  i.  e.  in  contra- 
dining  the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted  ut  our  nature."     ^Sermoa 

"  Si  inr  eSectus  malaque  intueri  velis,"  says  Seneca,  ■■  nulla  pestis 
hnmano  generi  pluris  stetit.  Vidtbis  czdes  ac  venena,  et  lubjectaa 
ttctis  faces,  et  urbium  clades,  et  totarum  exitia  gentium-  Aspice 
nobiliuimarxun  civitatum  fundamenta  vii  notabilia :  has  ira  dejecit. 
At^ce  regiones  per  multa  millia  sin^  habicattone  desertas ;  has  iia 
cikaasit.  Aspice  tot  duces  ac  reges,  mali  exempla  fati ;  ira  alium  ia 
tnbili  luo  confudit,  alium  inter  sacra  aut  cpulas  percussit,  alium  sub- 
tculiimtiltitudinis  lancinavit."  (De  Ira,  L  ii.  c.  2.) 

AdoK  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  affections  of  gratitude  and 
tHtntment  has  enabled  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  to  explain  a  seeming  paradox  in  our  moral  deci- 
MoL  It  is  generally  admitted  as  an  undoubted  axiom  in  morals, 
tbu  the  ment  or  demerit  of  an  action  depends  entirely  upon  iti 
mwive  or  intention,  and  is  not  at  all  aiR-cted  by  its  success  or  failure; 
liiat  ii,  according  to  common  language,  that  moral  merit  coniisCi  in 
flu  will  and  not  in  the  deed ;  for  a  vilbin  may  be  the  involuntary 
<utniment  of  essentially  promoting  the  interests  of  society,  while  the 
Bwt  itrennotu  endeavours  of  the  man  of  true  vinue  to  efiect  that 
pttpote  may  be  entirely  unavailing.  The  pacific  policy  of  the  selfish 
Angostus  was  for  a  time  highly  beneficial  to  his  country,  while  the 
»wnding  virtue  qf  Cato  only  increased  the  effusion  of  human 
blood. 

Yet,  however  undeniable  may  be  the  evidence  of  this  moral  axiom, 
■til  equally  certain,  that  in  actual  life  we  are  apt  to  regulate  our 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  event, 
^  Well  as  by  the  intention.  If  our  friend  has  excrt«l  all  his  influence 
■Border  to  procure  us  a  benefit,  and  has  failed,  we  are  indeed  grate- 
"di  but  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  if  he  had  succeeded  ;  and  we  feel 
'  considerable  degree  of  grautude  to  a  person  who  has  done  us  a 
""dness,  though  ever  so  unintentinnally.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
P««m  who  has  intended  evil,  and  failed  in  the  execution,  is  not  looked 
upon  in  near  so  odious  a  liglit  as  if  he  had  actually  perpetrated  it. 
An  attempt  to  commit  murder  escapes  the  penalty  which  the  law 
"Bicti  on  actual  murder;  and  what  is  equally  extraordinary  *^ 
"nitai  in  this  case  does  not  look  upon  himself  asneaily  u  2iuIxt,3» 
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if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  design ;  and  will  sometimes  thank  his  stars 
for  having  escaped  so  great  an  enormity. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
gratitude  or  resentment,  according  to  the  statement  above  given,  we 
3iall  discern  a  reason  for  these  partial  decisions  of  merit  and  guilt* 
Gratitude  and  resentment,  we  have  seen,  may  be  excited  by  the  lower 
animals,  and  even  by  inanimate  substances;   so  that  they   are  fre- 

2uently  felt  when  there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  their  objects. 
Lccording  to  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by  Mr.  Smith,  three 
things  are  necessary  completely  to  exercise  our  gratitude  or  resent^ 
ment — 1st.  That  the  object  should  be  productive  of  pleasure  or  pain^ 
2d.  That  it  should  itself  be  susceptible  of  pleasure  or  pain — and  3d« 
That  it  should  be  capable  of  knowing  that  this  pleasure  or  pain  was 
meant  as  its  reward  or  punishment.  Inanimate  substances,  it  is  evi« 
dent,  may  possess  the  first  of  these  attributes,  and  the  lower  animalt 
the  second  along  with  the  first ;  but  rational  beings  alone  can  possess 
them  all,  and  are  therefore  sdone  suited  to  be  complete  objects  of 
gratitude  or  resen^ent.  But  unless  all  these  attributes  be  really  com* 
prised  in  an  object,  our  gratitude  or  resentment  will  not  be  completely 
excited ;  and  hence  we  discern  the  reason  of  our  not  being  equally 
afiected  by  a  good  or  evil  intention  when  unaccompanied,  as  when 
joined  with  its  proper  action,  for  then  the  first  cause  of  gratitude  or 
resentment  is  entirely  viranting. 

This  partiality  of  approbation,  or  disapprobation,  is  by  no  means 
without  beneficial  efiects  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  It  rouses  to  active 
exertion,  and  induces  men  to  employ  every  expedient,  in  order  that 
they  may  succeed  in  their  benevolent  intentions,  conscious,  that  unless 
this  be  the  case,  they  will  acquire  but  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  merit.  It  has  likewise  a  happy  effect  in  preventing  the  misfortunesy 
which  often  flow  from  negligence,  of  which,  although  the  moral 
guilt  may  be  but  small,  the  efiects  may  be  very  fatal.  If  a  penm 
causes  the  d^th  of  anodier  by  throwing  a  stone  over  a  wall,  or  riding 
foriously  in  the  street,  it  is  proper  that  a  considerable  degree  of  odium 
should  be  thrown  upon  him,  for  by  this  means  the  repetition  of  such, 
accidents  will  be  prevented.  Dr.  Moore,  in  the  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  Prussian  discipline,  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany,  observes -that  a  soldier  is 
subjected  to  the  lash  for  having  his  hat  blo\vn  off  by  the  wind.  He 
remarked  to  a  Prussian  officer  that  this  appeared  to  be  very  hard. 
The  officer  ^ranted  it  might  seem  so  ;  but  said  that  ever  since  such  a 
punishment  had  been  inflicted,  the  instances  of  hats  being  blown  oflf  by 
the  wind  had  become  exceedingly  rare. 

By  the  operation  of  sympathy  we  become  susceptible  of  resentment 
for  injuries  offered  to  other  persons.  This  resentful  feeling  for  the 
injuries  of  others,  is  properly  stiled  indignation,  and  will  naturally 
be  less  in  degree  than  that  which  is  felt  by  the  injured  persons  them- 
selves. According  ta  the  system  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  principles  of 
justice,  or  natural  equity,  are  originally  derived  from  tlie  feeling  of 
indignation,  or  are  founded  upon  the  sympathy  which  we  experience 
both  for  the  irritation  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  resentment  of  the 
^pressed.    The  balance  which  we  rtrike,  by  the  agency  of  sympathy 
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b^wem  theie  (q>posite  feelingSt  lays  the  foundation)  according  to  this 
ingenious  writer,  for  the  elementary  principles  botli  of  jurisprudence 
and  of  ethics.  I  sball  soon  have  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  soundness 
of  this  and  other  similar  systems  of  morals. 

Resentment)  if  not  restrained,  swells  into  anger,  which  is  but  too 
ape  to  degenerate  into  malice  and  revenge.  These  malignant  feelings 
erf*  the  human  breast  are  emphatically  denominated  pastions,  because 
accompanied  with  a  strong  emotion,  perturbation,  or  ^altt,  of  the 
mind.  So  much  is  this  perturbation  characteristic  of  anger,  that 
scnnetinaes  the  term  passion  is  used  as  synonymous  wiui  aneer 
itself.  But  more  appropriate  usage  allots  the  term  to  various  other 
strong  affections  of  the  mind,  such  as  piti/,  love,  Sfc.  which  all  agree 
in  this  circumstance,  that  they  are  often  accompanied  with  a  powerlul 
einocion,  or  mental  irdStt.  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  the 
next  Section  on  the  subject  of  the  Passions,  as  an  interesting  branch 
of  man's  active  principles ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
far  they  deserve  to  be  considered  as  legitimate  parts  of  his  consti- 
tution, and  in  what  respect  they  differ  from  his  affections,  appetitesj 
OT  desircf. 


Some  account  of  the  Besearrhes  of  the  German  Literati  on  the 
mbject  of  Ancient  Ltteratiire  and  History;  drawn  up  from 
a  Report  made  to  the  French  Instilnte,  by  Chablks 
ViLLEHs,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  class  of  Ancient 
History,  Sfc.  Ifc. 


Conclusion. 


History  of  Religion   and  of  the  Chuscm. 

»V  Hii.B  that  department  of  History,  whicli  is  (•enerally  called  pro- 

'^ne,  has  not  been  nej^lectei)  in   Germany,    the  interests  of  Religion 

^«id  the  Cburcli  have  had  Iheir  share  of  the  Hlleutiou  of  the  Icamvd. 

^jlay,  perhaps,  the  number  of  Ecclesiastical  histories  exceeds  iu  propor- 

*~»«n  those  of  another  description  ;  but  we  have  already  hinted   at  the 

*«iotiveB,  which  direct  (he  natives  of  Germany  in  u  peculiar  manner  to 

*lie  study  of  Religious  natters.     Protcslants  iu  general  arc  undenitood 

*«  treat  this  branch  of  hisloi^  wilh  muic  iniparliality  and  philosophy, 

'•nd  those  of  Germany  certainly  deserve   llie  palm  in  these  respects. 

One  writer  among  them  con^iHcrs   the    history*  of  the    Church  willi 

>'cfereiice  to  its  dogmas;  another  as  coniieclcrl    with  the  progress  of 

*cieuce.     A  third  takes  as  bis  subject  tlic   polilical  relations  of  tlie 

Chuicli  and  the  liierarcLy  with  Ihc  tuoipunil    powers,  while  a  fourth 

treats  of  the  coiislitulion  of  the  Cburcli  by  itself,  ;iij'I  considered  as  a 

society.     A  fifth  considers  it  in  a  purely  religious,   and  a  sixth  in    a 

ptitely  philosojibieal,  light,     lli^nce  Hut  vuiiely  -jod   muUiplicily  of 

Vol.  VII.    No.XIil.  ft 
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if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  design  \  and  will  sometimes  thank  his  stais 
for  having  escaped  so  great  an  enormity. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  excite 

Satitude  or  resentment,  according  to  the  statement  above  given,  we 
all  discern  a  reason  for  these  partial  decisions  of  merit  and  guilt. 
Gratitude  and  resentment,  we  have  seen,  may  be  excited  by  the  fower 
animals,  and  even  by  inanimate  substances;  so  that  they  are  fi«- 
quently  felt  when  there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  their  objects. 
According  to  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by  Mr.  Smith,  three 
things  are  necessary  completely  to  exercise  our  gratitude  or  reient* 
ment — 1st.  That  the  object  should  be  productive  of  pleasure  orpain-* 
2d.  That  it  should  itself  be  susceptible  of  pleasure  or  pain — and  Sd« 
That  it  should  be  capable  of  knowing  that  this  pleasure  or  pain  was 
meant  as  its  reward  or  punishment.  Inanimate  substances,  it  is  evi- 
dent, may  possess  the  first  of  these  attributes,  and  the  lower  anSmal^ 
the  second  along  with  the  first ;  but  rational  beings  alone  can  possess 
them  all,  and  are  therefore  sdone  suited  to  be  complete  objects  of 
gratitude  or  resen^ent.  But  unless  all  these  attributes  be  reaUy  com* 
prised  in  an  object,  our  gratitude  or  resentment  will  not  be  completdj 
excited ;  and  hence  we  discern  the  reason  of  our  not  being  equally 
afiected  by  a  good  or  evil  intention  when  unaccompanied,  as  when 
joined  with  its  proper  action,  for  then  the  first  cause  of  gratitade  or 
resentment  is  entirely  viranting. 

This  partiality  of  approbation,  or  disapprobation,  is  by  no  means 
without  beneficial  effects  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  It  rouses  to  active 
exertion,  and  induces  men  to  employ  every  expedient,  in  order  that 
they  may  succeed  in  their  benevolent  intentions,  conscious,  that  uiless 
this  be  the  case,  they  will  acquire  but  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  merit.  It  has  likewise  a  happy  e£fect  in  preventing  the  misfortune^ 
iHiich  often  flow  from  negligence,  of  which,  although  the  mosal 
guilt  may  be  but  small,  the  eSects  may  be  very  fatal.  If  a  perMi 
causes  the  d^th  of  another  by  throwing  a  stone  over  a  wall,  or  riding 
furiously  in  the  street,  it  is  proper  that  a  considerable  degree  of  odium 
should  be  thrown  upon  him,  (at  by  this  means  the  repetition  of  such. 
accidents  will  be  prevented.  Dr.  Moore,  in  the  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  Prussian  discipline,  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany,  observes  -that  a  soldier  is 
subjected  to  the  lash  for  having  his  hat  bloNVTi  off  by  the  wind.  He 
remarked  to  a  Prussian  ofiicer  that  tliis  appeared  to  be  very  hard. 
The  officer  granted  it  might  seem  so  ;  but  said  that  ever  since  such  a 
punishment  nad  been  inflicted,  the  instances  of  hats  being  blown  off  by 
the  wind  had  become  exceedingly  rare. 

By  the  operation  of  sympathy  we  become  susceptible  of  resentment 
for  injuries  offered  to  other  persons.  This  resentful  feeling  for  the 
injuries  of  others,  is  properly  stilcd  indignation,  and  will  naturally 
be  less  in  degree  than  that  which  is  felt  by  the  iryurcd  persons  them- 
selves. According  ta  the  system  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  principles  of 
justice,  or  natural  equity,  are  originally  derived  from  tlie  feeling  of 
indignation,  or  are  founded  upon  the  sympathy  which  we  experience^ 
both  for  the  irritation  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  resentment  of  tfai 
^pressed*    The  balance  wliich  we  jnrike,  by  the  agency  of  sympaAg^ 
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the  principles  of  curiosity  and  hanger  come  much  more  certainly  ta 
our  aid  than  reason,  so  neither  was  the  good  of  our  neighbours  left 
entirely  to  the  precarious  admonitions  of  this  power,  but  was  intrusted 
to  the  surer  impulse  of  the  benevolent  affections. 

The  most  remarkable  of  man's  benevolent  afiections  appear  to  be 
the  following — Parental  or  natural  Affection,  Pity,  Friendship,  Love, 
and  Gratitude  ^  to  which  Dr.  Reid  adds.  Esteem  and  Public  Spirit. 
Whether  these  two  last  be  intitlcd  to  the  rank  of  original  and  independ- 
ent principles  of  action,  or  not,  there  appears  but  little  doubt,  that  all 
the  rest  are.  Every  man  may  be  conscious  of  their  existence  in  him- 
self, by  the  distinct  admonitions  which  he  at  times  receives  from 
them  ;  and  we  have  equally  plain  evidence  of  their  existence  in  other 
men,  by  their  conduct  in  those  circumstances,  which  naturally  incite 
the  benevolent  affections.  We  may  likewise  clearly  trace  the  existence 
of  almost  all  these  principles  in  the  brute  animals,  although  some  of 
them  operate  more  powerfully  than  others,  and  none  of  them  attain 
to  that  permanency  and  stabihty,  which  they  generally  possess  in  the 
human  character. 

Natural  affection^  while  it  exists  in  the  brutes,  produces  as  powerful 
eflects  as  it  perhaps  ever  exhibits  in  man.  The  solicitude  of  the 
various  tribes  of  animals  about  their  young,  their  fearless  exertions  in 
their  defence,  their  lamentations  on  being  deprived  of  them,  are  some 
of  the  most  affecting  circumstances  in  the  brute  economy.  When, 
however,  the  exercise  of  this  strong  natural  affection  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  young,  it  ceases  for  ever  in  all  the 
species  of  animals.  But  in  man,  the  influence  of  natural  affection  is 
permanent,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  it  ceases  only  with  life 
Itself.  We  may  comprehend  under  it  not  only  the  affection  of  parents 
for  their  children,  and  the  reciprocal  affections  of  children  for  their 
parents,  but,  in  general,  all  the  affections  of  kindred,  which  evidently 
possess  the  same  characteristics,  in  as  far  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to 
the  simple  operation  of  friendship.  It  is  certainly  a  radical  defect  in 
our  own  language,  as  well  as  many  others,  that  it  is  destitute  of  a 
specific  term  to  express  this  amiable  principle  of  the  human  mind, 
which  is  so  emphatically  denoted  by  the  rn^  of  the  Greeks. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  natural  affection  is  more  powerful 
In  the  descending  than  in  the  ascending  line  ;  or,  that  parental  affec- 
tion exceeds,  in  degree,  the  corresponding  filial  affection :  and  we 
can  discern  a  sufficient  reason  in  tJie  natural  economy  of  things  for 
this  diversity.  Witliout  a  high  degree  of  parental  affection,  tlie  long 
and  helpless  infancy  of  man  would  be  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
dangers  ;  but  by  the  powerful  stimulus  of  this  monitor,  all  the 
care  and  solicitude,  which  die  infant  man  requires,  is  most  amply  pro- 
vided for. 

**  How  common  is  it,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  **  to  see  a  young  woman, 
in  the  gayest  period  of  lijfe,  who  has  spent  her  days  in  mirth,  and  her 
nights  m  profound  sleep,  without  solicitude  or  care,  all  at  once  trans- 
formed into  the  careRil,  the  solicitous,  the  watchful  nurse  of  her  dear 
infant ;  doing  nothing  by  day  but  gazing  upon  it,  and  serving  it  in 
the  meanest  offices ;  by  night  depriving  herself  of  sound  sleep  for 
months^  that  it  ma^  lie  saxe  ia  ho:  anns.    Forgetful  of  herself,  \v^ 
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mhofe  cate  is  centred  in  this  Uttle  object.  Such  a.  sadden  trsmi- 
Ibrmuion  of  her  whole  habits  2nd  occupations,  and  turn  of  mind,  if 
ve  did  not  see  it  every  day,  would  appear  a  more  wonderful  meta- 
morphosit  than  any  that  Ovid  has  described.  This,  however,  is  the 
won  of  nature,  and  not  the  eSect  of  reason  and  reflection.  For  we 
KC  it  in  the  good,  and  in  the  bad,  in  the  most  thoughtless,  as  wdl  u 
m  the  diougntful,"  (Essay  3d.  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  4.) 

Some  oT  the  ancient  legislators  seemed  to  consider  the  operation  of 
natural  affection  as  hostile  to  patriotism  and  public  spirit.  Lycurgua 
decreed,  that  the  Lacedemonian  youth  should  be  separated  from  their 
mothers,  and  educated  at  the  public  charge;  the  same  regulation 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  Minos,  the  legislator  of  Crete ;  and 
Plato,  in  his  theoretical  republic,  expressly  declares  that  the  opera- 
^n  of  natural  afiection  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  mind  efiemioate^ 
and  to  curb  the  spirit  of  patriotism  j  he  therefore  proposes  that  chil- 
dren should  be  immediately  removed  from  their  parents,  and  educated 
at  the  c.'iai;ge,  and  under  the  superintendance,  of  the  public'  Hiese 
legislators  certainly  did  net  consider,  that  by  such  a  mode  of  educa- 
tion, they  not  only  extirpated  some  of  the  finest  feelings  of  the  hearty 
but  even  destroyed  sonte  of  the  strongest  motives  for  patriotic  exer- 
tion, to  wit,  the  protection  and  defence  of  those,  who  are  endeared  to 
1U  by  the  ties  of  nature  and  afiection, 

Pilg,  or  compassion  for  the  distressed,  stands  next  in  our  enumera- 

tioQ  of  the  benevolent  affections  ;  and  of  its  real  existence,  and  power- 

£il  operation  in  the  human  breast,    we  have  the   most  convincing 

prools,  although  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  resembling  it  to  be  ob- 

wtved  among  the  bnites.     On  the  contrary,  many  animals  are  known  ■ 

to  persecutc^  and  torment  a  fellow  in  distress,  instead  of  endeavouring 

Co  alieriate  its  sufferings.     This  reproach  is  particularly  due   to  the 

dog,  though  in  most  particulars  so  affectionate  and  friendly  an  animaL 

But  the  author  of  our  nature  has  planted  in  the  human  breast  a  power- 

'i'l  monitor  for  the  alleviation  of  distress,  by  which  we  are  immedl- 

'^ly  prompted  to  administer  relief  to  that  condition,  which  stands  most 

**f  all  in  need  of  our  good  offices. 

The  gloomy  philosophy  of  some  sceptics,  indeed,  denies  the  exist- 
•ftce  of  this  amiable  human  attribute.  According  to  Hobbes,  pity  is 
lathing  more  than  the  imagination,  or  fiction  of  those  evils,  which  we 
'^  iniucted  upon  others,  as  falling  upon  ourselves.  But  the  insnffi- 
^ency  of  this  account  of  the  origin  of  pity,  is  very  easily  shown,  and 
"^  indeed  been  satisfactorily  sliown  long  ago  by  the  able  Butler. 
"  Thus,"  says  that  author,  "  tear  and  compassion  would  be  the  same 
Wea,  and  a  fearful  and  a  compassionate  man  the  same  character, 
which  every  man  immediately  sees  are  totally  different.  Further,  to 
uiote  who  give  any  scope  to  dieir  affections,  tliere  is  no  perception  or 
tuward  feeling  more   universal  th»i>  this,   that   one,    who  has  been 


'  "  Les  loii  de  CrelE,"  says  Mooiciqiiieii,  "  ftoiont  I'orifcinal  dc  celln  de 
^idtmone  ;  et  cellcs  de  Platon  en  (toii-nt  la  carrectioii."  (L'Eiprit  des  Loix, 
!■."<  c.  6-)  PliitariJi  infarios  us,  tliat  Pliilopamen  coiutraiued  the  Lacedemo* 
■"M  to  tbsDdon  this  metliod  of  bringing  up  their  childreo,  jndgiiu  tbat  tq  b« 
■h  ben DNiH of  HfteiiiiDg  and IwBiaiiiuiif  ttieir  mauDcn,  (Ltfo  vtVUlo}.'^ 
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merciful  and  compassionate  throughout  the  coarse  of  his  behaidcmr, 
should  himself  be  treated  with  kindness,  if  he  happens  to  fall  Into 
circumstances  of  distress.  Is  fear,  then,  or  cowardice,  so  great  a 
recommendation  to  the  favor  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ?  or  is  it  not 
plain,  that  mere  fearlessness  (and  therefore  not  the  conti-ary)  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  qualifications  ?  This  shows  that  mankind  are  not 
affected  towards  compassion  as  fear,  but  as  somewhat  totaUy  differ- 
ent." (Sermon  5th.  Note.) 

The  doctrine  of  Hobbes  affords  no  explanation  of  the  various 
degrees  in  which  our  compassion  may  be  excited,  according  to  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  its  object ;  or  how  we  are  most  com- 
passionate to  those  who  are  dearest  to  us,  to  our  friends  rather  than  to 
our  enemies.  Neither  does  it  account  for  the  pleasure  which  arises 
fronKhe  exercise  of  compassion,  a  circumstance  in  common  to  it,  and 
all  the  other  benevolent  affections.  It  is  a  very  wise  appointment  of 
the  Author  of  our  tiature,  that  tlie  contemplation  of  circumstances  of 
distress  should  be  of  itself  attended  with  a  certain  deg^ree  of  pleasure, 
otlierwise  the  disagreeable  effects,  which  must  necessarily  be  produced 
•by  a  near  view  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  would  but  too  readily 
'deter  us  from  exposing  ourselves  to  such  scenes.  The  exercise  of 
compassion  produces  a  mixed  emotion  in  the  human  mind,  in  which 
it  is  fortunate  if  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  exercise  of  benevolence, 
should  counterbalance  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  near  view  of  human 
iufiering. 

It  has  baen  a  difficult  problem  with  critics  and  rhetoricians,  to 
aissign  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  which  is  afforded  by  narratives  or 
representations  of  fictitious  distress,  or  of  that  melancholy  luxury  of 
the  mind,  which  a  well-told  tale  of  woe  never  fails  to  communicate. 
Allowing  that  nature  has  attached  to  the  emotion  of  pity  a  certain 
gratificatiotf  peculiar  to  itself,  this  problem  is  in  a  great  measure 
resolved ;  and  it  becomes,  to  a  certain  deme,  as  superfluous  to 
mquire  why  the  exercise  of  pity  should  give  pleasure,  as  why  pleasure 
should  attend  the  exercise  of  friendship,  or  of  natural  affection.  In 
the  case  of  a  pathetic  fiction,  however,  much  of  the  gratification  may 
arise  from  adventitious  circumstances  •— from  the  skilful  detail  of 
particulars,  the  judicious  excitement  of  curiosity,  or  the  embellish- 
ments of  stylcf.  By  such  extraneous  aids,  a  pathetic  fiction  becomes 
suited  to  produce  more  gratification  than  a  pathetic  incident  in  real 
life :  fiction,  likewise,  has  it  in  its  power  to  keep  out  of  view  every 
disgusting  circumstance,  and  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  oppo- 
rite  to  the  effect  which  the  writer  intends  to  produce  ;  and  this  enables 
us  to  explain  a  seeming  paradox,  viz.  that  pity  iis  frequently  much 
more  powerfully  excited  by  a  detail  of  fictitious  events,  than  by  the 
real  distresses  of  lifi?. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  practice  of  the  Canadian  and 
other  savages,  with  respect  to  their  captives,  and  the  wanton  cruelties 
which  they  inflict  on  these  unfortunate  persons,  might  almost  induce 
us  to  believe,  that  no  such  principle  as  pity  existed  in  their  breasts. 
That  author,  however,  justly  ascribes  the  seeming  want  of  compassion 
'  in  this  instance,  to  the  superior  influence  of  opposite  emotions,  to  the 
un^otvennUe  impulse  of  revengei  and  the  contempt  whicb  the  savage 
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fntenaim  for  those  who  cannot  easily  suffer  bodily  pain.  (Essay  3d. 
OD  the  Active  Powers,  c.  4.)  A  late  respectable  writer  gives  the 
fiillowing  remarkable  instance  of  the  efiect  of  such  arbitrary  associa- 
tkms,  or  habits  of  thinking,  in  stifling  the  native  voice  of  compassion. 
"  I  was  once,"  says  Dr.  Cogan,  "  passing  through  Moorfields  with 
a  young  lady,  aged  about  nine  or  ten  years,  bom  and  educated  in 
Portugal,  but  in  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  observing  a  large  concourse 
ef  people  assembled  around  a  pile  of  faggots  on  fire,  I  expressed  a. 
curiosity  to  know  the  cause ;  she  very  composedly  answered,  I  suppose 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  going  to  burn  a  Jetc.  Fot^ 
tonately,  it  vras  no  other  than  roasting  an  ox  upon  some  joyful 
occasion.  What  rendered  this  singularity  the  niore  striking,  were  the 
natural  mildness  and  compassion  of  the  young  person's  disposition." 
^realise  on  the  Passions,  p.  31S.)  Such  anecdotes  prove,  not  thtt 
die  principle  of  compassion  may  be  entirely  extinguished  in  the  human 
keait,  but  that  its  natural  impulse  may  be  impeded  by  particular 


The  pleasure*  of  Friendship,  the  next  benevolent  afiection  in  out 
anuneTation,  have  been  acknowledged  and  extolled  in  all  ages  and 
nations.  Friendship  has  been  called  the  great  sweetener  of  the  ills  of 
fife,  the  sure  refuge  of  the  wise  and  the  good  against  misfortune,  and 
ne  of  the  best  gifts  of  heaven.  Antiquity  furnishes  many  notable 
ciaraples  of  the  powerful  influence  of  this  benevolent  afiection,  and 
of  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  by  its  votaries  ;  and  whatever 
sceptical  opinions  may  be  entertained  concerning  the  existence  of  dis- 
ntertsted  affection,  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  would  wish  to  be  thought 
iDupable  of  enjoying  the  delights  of  this  pure  attachment.  «  Homo,'' 
syi  Cicero,  **  se  ipse  natura  diligit,  et  alterum  anquirit,  cujus  animam 
lU  ram  sao  misccat,  ut  elliciat  peni  unum  ex  duobus.  Estque  venu 
Uiicus  tanquam  alter  idem."  (De  Antic,  n.  80,  81.)  "  Nihfl  Kqui- 
oUcctate  potest  animum,  quam  amicitia  fidelis  ac  dulcis,"  (san 
Seneca.)  "  Quantum  bonnm  est,  ubi  nastus  es  ejusmodi  amicos  in 
qnonun  pectoiu  tutb  secretum  omne  descendat,  quorum  sermo  solid- 
tudinem  tuam  leniat,  hilaritas  tristitiam  dissipet,  pmdentia  bona  ctm- 
•i^affenit,  conspectus  ipse  delectet."  (DeTVanquil.  c.  7-) 

:  of  disii 


Epicurus  himself,  though  he  denied  the  existence  of  aisinterested 
■Becdon,  mcnlcated  on  his  disciples  the  practice  of  Mendship ;  and 
•^  fblknver*  boasted,  that  there  had  been  more  instances  of  chii 
"ladiment  among  their  sect,  than  among  any  other  class  of  men  ; 
"PW  which  Cicero  makes  this  remark  —  "  Ita  enim  vivunt  quidam, 
■t  eonun  vita  refellatur  oratio.  Atque  ut  ceteri  eiistimantur  dicere 
"'dial  qnam  facere,  sic  hi  videntur  facere  melius  quam  dicere." 

The  powerful  aSection  of  Love  comes  next  to  be  considered. 
"  Although,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  «  it  is  commonly  the  theme  of  the 
pwti,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  the  philosopher,  as  it  is  a  most 
"nportant  part  of  the  human  constitution."  (Essay  3d.  on  the  Active 
lowers,  c.  ♦.)  Of  its  importance  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt,  when 
"'!  considered,  that  its  principal  object  is  to  direct  us  in  the  choice  of 
>  domestic  companion  for  life,  with  whom  we  are  to  participate  in  the 
^nties  and  pleasures  of  the  parental  state.  Friendship,  as  well  as  love, 
lui  flimislwd  many  iateretiin^  dMsils  for  works  of  imaguwdoti.    'nn 
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interest  we  take  in  the  Nisus  and  Euryalns  of  Virgil,  is  not  less  livelft 
than  that  which  is  excited  for  the  love-sick-  Dido  herself.  Our  modem 
writers  of  fiction,  indeed,  trust  nearly  the  whole  interest  of  their 
narratives  to  the  joys  and  griefs  of  all-powerful  love,  forgetting  that 
interest  must  cease,  if  we  constantly  endeavour  to  excite  it  by  the 
tame  means  ;  and  that,  although  love  be  the  most  powerful  affection 
of  the  human  soul,  yet  there  are  others,  which  have  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  excite  a  very  lively  degree  of  sympathy.  But  as  I  concur 
with  Dr.  Reid,  (ut  supra,)  that  the  joys  and  griefs,  and  various 
modifications  of  love,  ^  are  fitter  to  be  sung  than  said,"  I  shall  quit 
this  subject,  and  hasten  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  last  of  the 
benevolent  affections,  which  I  propose  to  notice,  viz.  Gratitude, 

£very  man  is  conscious,  that  when  he  receives  a  favor,  he  feels 
eood-will,  or  benevolent  affection,  towards  his  benefactor,  and  that  he 
18  moreover  prompted  to  requite  the  kindness,  whenever  it  shall 
happen  to  be  in  his  power.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  afiec* 
tion  of  gratitude,  whose  influence  is  acknowledged  by  the  savage  as 
well  as  by  the  civilised^  by  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  So  plain  are 
»  the  dictates  of  this  principle,  that  the  ungrateful  man  has  been 
idgmatised,  in  all  ages,  as  the  basest  of  characters,  and  equally 
shunned  by  the  virtuous  and  vicious  members  of  society.  It  indeed 
required  a  divine  revelation  to  convince  men  of  the  truth  of  the 
aidmirable  maxim,  that  good  ought  to  be  returned  for  evil ;  but  it  has 
been  the  maxim  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  men,  that  good  ought  to  be 
requited  by  good* 

•  We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  gratitude,  an  instinctive  and  a 
deliberate.  The  hrst  is  a  generous  glow  of  the  mind,  which  is  raised 
by  receiving  a  kindneiss,  although  it  may  be  altogether  unintended  ; 
the  second  arises  from  the  refiexion,  that  the  kindness  was  meant,  and 
-  is  strengthened  by  the  operation  of  the  reasoning  power.  The  brutes 
seem  capable  of  the  first  kind  of  gi*atitude,  but  not  of  die  last.  If 
tamed,  Uiey  will  fondle  the  hand  that  feeds  or  cherishes  them  ;  but  they 
will  be  as  kindly  affected  to  him  who  feeds  them  in  order  to  kill  and 
eat  them,  as  to  him  who  does  it  from  affection.*' 

Instinctive  gratitude  being  raised  by  unintentional  kindness,  extends 
to  the  good  we  may  receive  from  the  brutes,  and  even  from  inanimate 
objects.  The  horse  who  has  long  carried  us,  the  dog  who  has  faith- 
fully ministered  to  our  sports,  become  objects  of  our  grateful  care. 
In  like  manner  we  contract  an  affection  for  a  tree,  wiiich  has  long 
afforded  us  a  shade,  for  a  bfx>k  on  which  we  have  long  read,  or  a  pen 
with  which  we  have  written  a  great  deal.  The  ship-wrecked  sailor, 
who  should  li^ht  his  fire  with  the  plank  which  had  just  saved  his  life^ 
would  be  considered  as  culpably  deficient  in  this  praise-wortliy  affec- 
tion of  the  mind. 


'  *'  Otficia  ipsa.*  tene  setitiunt  ;  nee  iitliim  tarn  immaniinetuin  animal  e^t,  quod 
Hon  cora  tnitigcs,  «t  in  amorem  ttti  verta^.  Leonum  ora  a  ma^nstris  iinpune 
tractantur^  elephantorum  feritas  cibn  mitescit  luqne  ad  prsestandam  homini 
servile  obtequiiun.  Aded  etiam  qnze  intelligere  beneficia  dob  poMont,  pertiaadi 
msrito  •fiaanter,*   (Ssneca  i.  benef.  c.  3.) 
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But  before  gratitude  can  he  niscd  to  its  fiill  force  in  the  hanua 
sntndt  there  must  be  a  conviction,  that  the  benefit  which  was  received 
from  its  object  was  really  intended.  This  is  necessary  for  the  ezerciM 
of  deliberate  or  rational  gratitude,  which,  therefore,  can  have  no  other 
object  than  a  rational  being.  In  this  case  there  is  superadded  to  tha 
^low  of  good-will,  which  the  merely  receiving  a  benefit  excites,  that 
TVciprocal  afliection  which  naturally  arises  finm  the  knowledge  of 
affiection  towards  ourselves  in  others ;  by  which  the  tendency  to  teiquiie 
the  iavor  is  necessarily  much  increased.  If  tJie  want  of  instinctive 
gratitude  be  unamiable,  deliberate  ingrjtitude  is  base,  and  even 
unjust;  as  it  violates  that  taw  of  natural  equity,  which  prompts  lu 
to  repay  one  kindness  by  another.  The  crime  of  ingratitude,  how- 
ever, does  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  municipal  law,  although, 
if  we  may  believe  the  philosophic  Xenophon,  a  punishment  was 
devised  for  it  among  the  ancient  Persians,  (see  Xenoph.  Cyrop.)  But  the 
uiUTersal  sufira^e  of  mankind  in  favor  of  the  virtue  of  gratitude,  is  no 
mall  security  for  its  practil:e. 

"  Ciim  omnibus  virtutibus  me  alTectum  esse  eupiam,  tamen  nihil 
Ktquod  malim,  quam  et  gratum  esse  et  videri,"  says  the  eloquent 
Cicero.  *■  Haec  est  enim  virtus  non  solum  maxima,  sed  etiam  mater 
tiitatum  omniimi  reliquarum.  Quid  est  liberorum  pietas  nisi  volun- 
Us  grata  in  parentes !  Qui  sunt  boni  cives,  qui  de  patria  bend  merenteff 
uiii  qai  patrix  beneticia  meminerunt  !  Qui  sancti,  qui  religionuin 
colentes,  nisi  qui  meritam  Diis  immortalibus  gratiam  justis  honoribtu 
n  nKmori  mente  persolvunt  I  Qux  potest  esse  jucunditas  vitz  sub* 
Wi  amicitiis  i  Qux  porro  amicitia  potest  esse  inter  ingratos  f"  (Pro 
Plane.  n.8a) 

From  the  brief  observations  I  have  made  on  the  benevolent  aSec« 
tiont,  the  importance  of  this  class  of  principles  in  the  human  coo- 
^  ititutJon  may  be  readily  inferred.  Friendship,  love,  gratitude,  parental 
lAectioDf  directly  indicate,  that  man  was  not  intended  to  be  a  s<di- 
taty  being  ;  that  he  was  formed  to  find  his  chief  enjoyment  in  society^ 
and  in  an  interchange  of  good  offices  with  his  fellow-creatures.  So 
h^ipily  are  we  constituted  in  tliis  respect,  that  the  being  kindlf 
MKted  towards  other  men,  apd  doing  them  service,  are  the  purest 
•ouiMi  of  self-gratification,  and  produce  that  kind  of  pleasure,  which 
ower  rises  to  satiety.  How  solicitous,  therefore,  ought  we  to  be,  to 
cultivue  good-will  and  kind  affection  towiirds  all  men,  since,  in  lo 
"Nub,  we  not  only  promote  tlie  interests  of  society,  and  procure  the 
gooil-will  of  others,  but  also  provide  for  ourselves  an  inexhaustible 
"nirie  of  genuine  pleasure. 

"  Benevolence,"  says  the  amiable  Rcid,  "  from  its  nature,  com- 
P««  die  mind,  warms  the  heart,  enlivens  the  whole  frame,  and 
wightens  every  feature  of  the  countenance.  It  may  justly  be  said  to 
«n»ilicinal  both  to  soul  and  body.  We  are  bound  to  it  by  dutyj 
*«  are  invited  to  it  by  interest  j  and  because  both  these  cords  are  often 
wble,  we  have  natural  kind  a/fecijons  to  aid  them  in  their  operation, 
•nd  supply  their  defects  ;  and  these  affections  arr  jfined  with  a  manly 
pleisure  in  their eienion."  (Essay  3d.  on  the  Active  Powers,  c.  4^) 

I  come  next  to  speak  of  that  branch  of  our  active  principles,  which, 
«itt  Dr.  Reid;  I  have  called  malnvUnt  ajeciiom.    Their  c\\»t*c%CT- 
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istics  may  be  considered  as  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  benevofen 
affections ;  the  feeling  witli  which  they  are  accompanied  is  disagree 
able,  and  tfiey  imply  a  desire  of  evil  to  their  object.  According  to  Dr 
Raid,  there  are  two  legitimate  principles  of  this  kind  in  the  humaz 
constitution,  viz.  Emulation  and  Resentment.  I  have  already  con 
sidered  emulation  under  another  aspect,  viz.  as  a  modification  q 
the  desire  of  power ;  so  that  I  shall  confine  my  notice  of  the  malevo 
lent  affections  to  tlic  principle  of  Resentment  alone ;  for  I  certainl] 
have  no  desire  to  add  to  the  list  of  these  unamiable  branches  o£  th< 
human  constitution. 

According  to  the  present  constitution  of  things,  such  a  principle  x 
resentment  was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  man.  He  is  frequently 
exposed  to  injury  from  various  sources,  which  could  not  be  efiectuall] 
repelled  without  the  suggestions  of  such  an  impulse  as  this.  Resent 
ment  may  be  looked  upon  as  exactly  the  counterpart  of  gratitude 
and  as  intended  to  answer  diiectly  opposite  purposes.  As  we  have  ai 
instinctive  and  deliberate  gratitude,  so  we*liave  likewise  an  instinctivi 
and  a  deliberate  resentment ;  the  distinction  between  which  was  firs 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Butler.  The  instinctive,  as  in  the  jcase  a 
gratitude:  we  seem  to  have  in  common  with  the  brutes.  It  is  exer 
cised  withoift  reflexion,  and  seems  implanted  in  us  for  the  immediati 
purpose  of  self-preservation,  and  the  repelling  of  injury,  when  reasoi 
might  come  too  late  to  our  assistance.  It  has  been  compared,  by  Dr 
Reid,  **  to  that  natural  instinct,  by  which  a  man,  who  has  lost  BL 
balance,  and  begins  to  fall,  makes  a  sudden  and  violent  effort  to  recovti 
himself,  without  any  intention  or  deliberation.*' 

Instinctive  resentment,  like  instinctive  gratitude,  may  be  occasional!] 
excited  by  the  lower  animals,  and  even  by  inanimate  objects.  Th< 
dog  that  bites,  and  the  ox  that  gores,  are  put  to  death  chiefly,  m 
doubt,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evil,  but  partly  also  to  gradf] 
the  impulse  of  resentment.  Every  man  feels  a  momentary  impulse  o 
resentment  against  the  stone  that  hurts  him,  or  the  knife  that  cuts  him 
a  circumstance  which  seems  sufliciently  explicable  by  the  operation  o 
instinctive  resentment,  without  having  recourse  to  Dr.  Reid's  suppo 
sition,  that  till  reason  comes  to  our  assistance  we  have  a  kind  of  pre 
judice  that  such  objects  are  animated. 

But  before  resentment  can  be  fully  roused,  or  deliberately  exercised 
its  object,  as  in  the  case  of  gratitude,  mu^  be  a  rational  being.  W< 
must  not  only  receive  an  injury,  but  be  convinced  that  the  injury  wa 
intended ;  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  gratitude,  we  feel  a  desire  no 
only  that  the  injury  should  be  retaliated,  but  that  we  ourselves  should 
be  the  immediate  instruments  of  the  retaliation. 

That  a  certain  degree  of  the  resentful  feeling  is  altogether  justifiable 
on  some  occasions,  must  be  acknowledged  even  by  the  strictes 
moralists.  •*  St.  Paul  himself,"  as  Butler  remarks,  <*  has  asserted  it  ii 
that  precept,  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  noty  (Eph.  iv.  26.)  which,**  say 
our  author,  ^<  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  .ai 
encouragement  to  indulge  ourselves  in  anger,  the  sense  being  certainl; 
this,  *  though  ye  be  angry,  sin  not;*  yet  here  is  evidently  a  disdnctioi 
made  between  anger  and.sin|  between  the  natural  passion  and  sinfii 
angei*.*'    Yet  certainly  resentment  is  but  too  liable  to  exceed  its  da 
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baands,  and  to  degnienite  into  the  b&neful  passions  of  envy,  malice, 
and  revenge.  The  aathor  we  ha.ve  j  jst  quoted  has  happily  illustrated 
the  evil  coniequences  of  giving-  way  to  this  headstrong  piinciple. 
*  Every  natural  appetite,  pas&ion,  and  affection,"  sal's  he,  "  may  be 
gratified,  in  panicular  instances,  without  Iwinp  subservient  to  the 
pirticnlar  chief  end  for  which  these  several  principles  were  re^pec- 
tively  implanted  in  our  nature.  And  if  neither  this  end,  nor  any 
other  moral  obligation  be  contradicted,  such  gratification  is  innocent. 
But  the  gratification  of  resentment,  if  it  be  not  conducive  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  gi^en  us,  must  neressarily  contradict  not  only  the 
general  obligation  to  benevnioncc,  but  likewise  that  piinicular  end 
lUelf.  The  end  for  wbidi  it  was  given  is  to  prevent  or  remedy 
injary,  i.  e.  the  misery  occasioned  by  injury,  i.  e.  misery  itself ;  and 
the  gratification  of  it  consists  in  producin?  misery,  i.  c.  in  contra- 
dicting the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted  ta  our  nature.'     ^Sermon 

9") 

"  Si  irx  eSectus  malaque  intueri  velis,"  says  Seneca,  "  nulla  pestb 
bnmaiio  generi  pluris  stetit,  Vidtbis  czdes  ae  venena,  et  lubjectas 
tectis  Aues,  et  arbium  clades,  et  totarum  cxitia  gentium.  Aspice 
nobiliuimarum  civitatum  fundannenta  vii  notabilia:  has  ira  dejecit. 
Aspice  regiones  per  multa  millia  sin^  hahitatione  dcsertas:  has  ira 
cil^uHt.  Aspice  tot  duces  ac  reges,  mali  eiempla  fati :  ira  alium  ia 
cnbili  suo  confodit,  alium  inter  siicra  nut  cpulas  percussit,  alium  sub- 
oculii multitudinis  lancinavit."  (Dc  Ira,  L  ii.  c.  2.) 

A  close  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  affections  of  gratitude  and 
tvtentment  has  enabled  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments,  to  explain  a  seeming  paradox  in  our  moral  deci- 
■ions.  It  ii  generally  admitted  as  an  undoubted  aiiiom  in  moralii 
that  the  merit  or  demerit  of  an  action  depends  entirely  upon  its 
WMive  or  intention,  and  is  not  al  all  affected  by  its  success  or  failure  ; 
that  a,  according  to  common  language,  that  moral  merit  consists  in 
dK  will  and  not  in  the  deed  ;  for  a  villain  may  be  the  involuntary 
■nnmment  of  essentially  promoting  the  interests  of  society,  while  the 
■Doit  strenuous  endeavours  of  the  man  of  true  virtue  to  efiect  that 
PBrpoce  may  be  entirely  unavailing.  The  pacific  policy  of  the  selfish 
Angujtus  was  for  a  time  higlily  beneficial  to  his  country,  while  the 
DnbendiDiF  virtue  of  Cato  only  increased  the  effusion  of  human 
blood. 

Yet,  however  undeniable  may  be  the  evidence  of  this  moral  axiom, 
"ii  equally  certain,  that  ia  actual  life  we  are  apt  to  regulate  our 
ipprobation  or  disapprobation,  in  a  considerable  degree,  l>y  the  event, 
as  well  as  by  the  intention.  If  our  friend  has  exerted  all  his  influence 
■Border  to  procure  us  a  benefit,  and  has  failed,  we  are  indeed  grate- 
n>li  bnt  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  if  he  had  succeeded  ;  and  we  feel 
'  considerable  degree  of  gratitude  to  a  person  who  has  done  us  a. 
tindnets,  though  ever  so  un  intent  inn  ally.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
PWwn  who  has  intended  evil,  and  failed  in  tbi;  cveciilion,  is  net  looked 
^'pon  in  near  so  odious  a  light  as  if  he  had  actually  perpetrated  it. 
An  attempt  to  commit  murder  escapes  the  penalty  which  the  law 
■•flicti  on  actual  murder;  and  what  is  equally  extraordinary,  the 
■liBtial  in  thi>  csu«  doe*  not  look  upon  himself  as  nearly  to  guilty,  a» 
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if  he  had  succeeded  m  his  design ;  and  will  sometimes  thank  his  stars 
for  having  escaped  so  great  an  enormity. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
gratitude  or  resentment*  according  to  the  statement  above  given*  we 
Siall  discern  a  reason  for  these  partial  decisions  of  merit  and  guilt. 
Gratitude  and  resentment*  we  have  seen*  maj  be  excited  by  the  K)wer 
animals*  and  even  by  inanimate  substances;   so  that  they  are  fre- 

2uently  felt  when  there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  their  objects. 
Lccording  to  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by  Mr.  Smith*  three 
things  are  necessary  completely  to  exercise  our  gratitude  or  resent- 
ment-— 1st.  That  the  object  should  be  productive  of  pleasure  or  psun— 
2d.  Th^  it  should  itself  be  susceptible  of  pleasure  or  pain — and  Sd. 
That  it  should  be  capable  of  knowine  that  this  pleasure  or  pain  was 
meant  as  its  reward  or  punishment.  Inanimate  substances*  it  is  evi- 
dent* may  possess  the  first  of  these  attributes*  and  the  lower  gnim^lf 
the  second  along  with  the  first ;  but  rational  beings  alone  can  possess 
diem  all*  and  are  therefore  alone  suited  to  be  complete  objects  of 
gratitude  or  resentment*  But  unless  all  these  attributes  be  reanj  com- 
prised in  an  object,  our  gratitude  or  resentment  will  not  be  completely 
excited ;  and  hence  we  discern  the  reason  of  our  not  being  equally 
afiected  by  a  good  or  evil  intention  when  unaccompanied*  as  when 
joined  with  its  proper  action*  for  then  the  first  cause  of  gratitude  or 
resentment  is  entirely  wanting. 

This  partiality  of  approbation*  or  disapprobation,  is  by  no  means 
without  beneficial  ^ects  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  It  rouses  to  active 
exertion*  and  induces  men  to  employ  every  expedient*  in  order  that 
they  may  succeed  in  their  benevolent  intentions,  conscious*  that  unless 
this  be  the  case,  they  will  acquire  but  a  comparatively  small  pordon 
of  merit.  It  has  likewise  a  happy  effect  in  preventing  the  misfortunesp 
which  often  flow  from  negligence*  of  which*  although  the  moral 
guilt  may  be  but  small*  the  efiects  may  be  very  fisitaL  If  a  permi 
causes  the  d^th  of  another  by  throwing  a  stone  over  a  wall,  or  riding 
furiously  in  the  street,  it  is  proper  that  a  considerable  degree  of  odium 
should  be  thrown  upon  him*  for  by  this  means  the  repetidon  of  such 
accidents  will  be  prevented.  Dr.  Moore*  in  the  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  Prussian  discipline*  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Society 
and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany*  observes -that  a  soldier  is 
subjected  to  the  lash  for  having  his  hat  blown  off  by  the  wind.  He 
remarked  to  a  Prussian  ofiicer  that  this  appeared  to  be  very  hard. 
The  officer  granted  it  might  seem  so  ;  but  said  that  ever  since  such  a 
punishment  had  been  inflicted*  the  instances  of  hats  being  blown  off  by 
the  wind  had  become  exceedingly  rare. 

By  the  operadon  of  sympathy  we  become  susceptible  of  resentment 
for  injuries  offered  to  other  persons.  This  resentful  feeling  for  the 
injuries  of  others*  is  properly  sdled  indignadon,  and  will  naturally 
be  less  in  degree  than  that  which  is  felt  by  the  injured  persons  them- 
selves. According  ta  the  system  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  principles  of 
justice*  or  natural  equity*  are  originally  derived  from  die  feeling  of 
indignadon*  or  are  founded  upon  the  sympathy  which  wc  experience, 
both  for  the  irritation  of  the  oppressor*  and  the  resentment  of  the 
Oppressed.    The  balance  wliich  we  .strike*  by  the  agency  of  sympathy^ 
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n  dieie  opposite  feeUngs.  lays  the  foundation,  according  to  this 

ingenious  writer,  for  the  elementary  principles  both  of  jurisprudence 
and  of  ethics.  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  soundness 
of  this  and  other  similar  systems  of  morals. 

Resentment,  if  not  restrained,  swells  into  anger,  which  is  but  too 
apt  to  degenerate  into  malice  and  reveoec.  These  malignant  feelings 
rf  the  human  breast  are  emphatically  denominated  passions,  because 
accompanied  with  a  strong  emotion,  perturbation,  or  v^ult^,  of  the 
mind.  So  much  is  this  perturbation  characteristic  of  anger,  that 
lometimes  the  term  passion  is  used  as  synonymous  wiui  anger 
itself.  But  more  appropriate  usage  allots  the  term  to  various  other 
stronf  affections  of  the  mind,  such  as  pilif,  love,  3fc.  which  all  agree 
in  this  circumstance,  that  they  are  often  accompanied  with  a  powerful 
emotion,  or  mental  inieif  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  the 
next  Section  on  the  subject  of  the  Passions,  as  an  interesting  branch 
of  man's  active  principles ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
Ui  thej  deserve  to  be  considered  as  legitimate  parts  of  his  consti- 
todon,  and  in  what  respea  they  did<;r  from  bis  aJSections,  appetites* 
ot  desires. 


Sme  account  of  the  Besearches  of  the  German  Literati  on  the 
mbject  of  Ancient  Ltteratvre  and  History ,-  draum  up  from 
a  Report  made  to  the  French  Iii.ilttute,  by  Charlks 
ViLLEES,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  class  of  Ancient 
History,  tfc.  Ifc. 


NO.  IV.       Conclunm. 


History  op  Keligion   and  of  the  Church. 

■Vaii.K  that  department  of  Histoiy,  which  is  i^encnilly  called  pro- 
■''K,  has  not  been  ne(>lecled  in  Germany,  the  interests  of  Religion 
"^tbe  Church  have  had  llieir  share  of  the  uticution  of  ihe  learned. 
I^^Ji  perhaps,  the  number  of  Ecclesiastical  histories  exceeds  in  propor- 
tion II108C  of  another  description  ;  hut  we  have  already  hinted  at  the 
■»otive«,  whiL'h  direct  Ihc  natives  of  Gcruianv  in  u  peculiar  manner  to 
iIh  study  of  Religious  matters.  Protestants  in  general  are  undcntood 
t*)  treat  this  branch  of  history  with  mote  imparliality  and  philosophy, 
ud  those  of  Germany  certainly  ileserve  llie  palm  in  these  respects. 
'^'K  writer  among  them  con^iilera  tlic  history-  of  the  Church  with 
''KKuce  to  its  dogmas ;  another  as  connccled  with  the  progress  of 
*(^e.  A  third  lakta  as  bU  sul^jcct  llic  political  relations  of  tlie 
Church  and  the  hierarchy  with  the  temporal  powers,  while  a  fourth 
'^taof  the  constitution  of  the  Chitrcli  by  itself,  and  considered  as  a 
^'t'etj-.  A  fifth  considers  it  in  a  purely  religious,  and  a  sixth  in  a 
ftly  philosophical,  light.  Hence  llut  v:iriely  ;:nd  multiplicily  of 
Vol.  VII.    No.XIJI.  ft 
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ecclesiastical  histories,  >vhicb  it  is  our  duty  to  notice,  several  of  wbicfc 
have  undoubted  merit.  * 

1.  Professor  Eherhard  of  Halle,  who  died  lately  at  an  advanced  age, 
and  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  "  Apolo;?y  of  Socrates"  and 
some  other  standard  works,  published  in  1 S07  and  ]  809  in  3  vols. 
*'  The  Spirit  of  Christianity  in  its  origin  and  purity."  The  good  old 
Eberliard  seems  to  level  his  book  against  that  of  Chateaubriand.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  sound  erudition  and  true  philosophical 
views,  which  this  work  displays,  will  not  obtain  for  it  so  many  readers 
as  that  of  his  young  and  eloquent  adversary. 

2.  Although  Mr.  iNIciners  of  Gottingen  s|)eaks  only  en  passant  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  his  "Critical  and  General  History  of  Religions," 
Hanover,  2  vols.  8vo.  IS06  and  1807 — it  is  our  duty  to  mention  it 
here  as  a  striking  additional  proof  of  that  profound  erudition  and  exten- 
sive reading  for  which  the  author  is  distinguished. 

3.  In  ISOG  appeared  at  Gottingen  the  last  part  of  the  "  History  of 
various  Dogmas'*  by  M.  Munter  Bishop  of  Seelande,  translated  from 
the  Danish  into  German  by  M.  Gustavus  Ewers ;  a  work  essential 
to  the  history  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  on  which  the 
dogmas  of  primitive  Christianity  were  founded.  M.  Munter  has  also 
published  his  "  History  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Denmark 
and  Norway"  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Denmark.  About  the  same  period  there  appeared  at  Leipsic  a 
Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  dogmas  by  Professor  Augusti. 

4.  In  a  series  of  detached  essays.  Dr.  llosenmuller  of  Leipsic  had 
published  from  time  to  time  some  very  interesting  researches  on  the 
various  modes  of  iuterpretation  of  the  sacred  text  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church.  He  has  at  length  collected  these  pieces  into  one  work» 
the  third  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Hildebourghausen  in 
1807,  with  the  following  title:  "I.  C.  Rosenmulleri  Historia  interpre- 
tationis  librorum  sacrorum  in  ecclesia  Christiana,  inde  ab  Apostolorum 
a^tate  usque  ad  Origeucm." 

5.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Stxudlin  of  Gottingen  for  many 
excellent  philosophical,  historical,  and  critical  works  upon  Religion, 
among  which  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  his  Ecclesiastical  Geography 
and  Statistics,  and  his  Abridgment  of  the  Universal  History  of  the 
Church.  He  has  now  added  greatly  to  the  obli<rations  under  which  he 
has  laid  the  friends  of  Science  by  completing  his  "  History  of  morals 
among  Christians,"  the  last  volume  of  which,  comprehending  the  period 
between  the  14th  century  and  the  present  time,  appeared  at  Gottin- 
gen in  1808.  It  forms  part  of  the  copious  History  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  to  be  mentioned  in  a  future  section. 

6.  In  proceeding  with  our  analysis  of  the  Histories  of  the  Church 
property  so  called,  the  iirst  of  which  we  have  to  give  an  account  is  that 
of  Professor  Schraickh  of  Wittenberg,  whom  the  learned  world  has 
lately  lost.  His  voluminous  "  Ecclesiastical  History"  was  begun  in 
1768,  and  wa«  persevered  in  without  intrnnission  until  his  death. 
The  History  of  Ihc  Church  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  Refonna- 
tion  occupies  the  lirst  thirty-five  volumes.  The  eight  following  con- 
taia  the  events  si«ce  the  sixteenth  ceuturv,  and  the  author  has   left 
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»  for  i  ninth,  which  will  briD|  down  the  history  to  the  lime 
of  the  author's  deatb  One  of  his  frieuda,  Professor  Tschimer,  has 
ondertaken  the  editing  of  this  last  volume.  This  Histoi^  is  remark- 
■ble  for  the  depth  uf  emdilioo  it  dbplays,  and  for  the  iui  partial  if j'  and 
moderation  with  which  it  is  written,  as  welt  as  for  the  wide  extent  of 
its  plan,  which  almost  readers  it  an  Universal  History  insteaifof  a  mere 
account  of  the  progress  of  learning  and  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
Christian  world. 

7>  Professor  Henke  of  Helmsledt  has  presented  the  public  with  an 
account  of  the  same  events  in  smaller  compass.  The  seventh  vulumCf 
which  we  have  seen,  terminates  his  "  Gcncrdl  History  of  tlie  Christian 
Cborch  according  to  the  ord<;r  of  time."  Tlic  various  editioru  which 
werederaandedofthesc  volumes  prove  Jiow  high  they  stand  in  the  public 
estimation.  They  were  printed  at  Brunswick  in  the  years  180b',  7,  S, 
9-  The  style  of  M.  Henke  is  rapid,  animated,  and  at  the  same  time 
dignified :  his  views  are  ingenious  and  retined,  .and  the  whole  )nay  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  classical  ivork.  ' 

8.  During  the  latter  part  oY  the  last  century,  M.  Plank,  professor  of 

dKology  at  Gottingen,  publislied  a  "  History  of  (he  rise,  progress, 

and    final   Institution  of  Protestantism,"  $i\  vols.  17.91  to  1800.     A 

work  execDted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  oolhin^  further  to  he 

desired  on  tlie  important  subject  on  which  it  treats.     Since  tlie  publi- 

ctlion  of  these  volumes,  M.  Plank  coureived  tlie  vn^t  project  of  cariy- 

■Dgtbe  hutory  of  the  Church  from  its  founder  to  Ihe  era  of  the  refor- 

oation,  being  the  period  at   which  the   above    Hi!>tory  commences. 

^  execution  of  this  vast  enterprise,  so    far  as  M.  Plank  has  pro- 

neded,  is  such  as  fully, to  justify  the   hi^li  opinion  which  he  had 

»Jread^  acquired  among  the  lcam«l.     The  general   lille  oi"  this  new 

■wk  w  "  History  of  the  social  Constilulion  of  the  Christian  Church." 

The  first  iwo  volumes  iiave  Ihe  ail<(itiomil  title  of  "  History  of  the  rise 

tad  progress   of  the  Constitution  of  the    Christian   Church    in    the 

Roman  Empire ;"  they  bring  Ihe  subject  down  to  the  ninth   century, 

^he  succeeding  volumes  bear  the  title  of  "  History  of  the    Pajiacy." 

^*   person,    M.  Plank   excejited,   has  perhaps  penetrated   so  decjdy 

-  "Dd  so  successfully  into  the  mecliani^m  and  secret  springs  of  Christian 

Society  both  civil  and  religious,  nur  lias  so  well  4leveloped  tlie  policy 

***  the  various  Pontifls  of  the  See  of  Rome.     The  exjiuseuf  the  plans 

®f  Gregory  VH.  for  iuslaiire'  will  strike  every  reader  as  being  a  highly 

nnished  specimen  of  the  author's  intellectual  jMiwers. 

9.  Professor  Schmidt  of  Giessen  has  adopti^l  a  didi^rent  plan  in  his 

"  History  of  Chrislialiily,"  of  which  lour  volumes   only    have  as  -yet 

appeared,   but  which  cunlain  llie  tirst  ten  centuries,  and   every   event 

previous  to  the  Pontiticate  of  liildebranil.     The   author  hiis  neither 

«»fined  hiiltself  to  a  rigorous  chronnioi-icol    order  like  M.  Henke,  or 

toamioute  detail  of  Ihe  llierjrchy  like   Al.  Phink  :  but  his  history  is 

renarkalde  for  the  novelty  and  indeiwnilente  of  his  views,  and  pirti- 

cularly  for  Ihe  authenticity  of  Ihe  sr.urce^  from  tvliich  it  is  drawn  up. 

A  perusal  of  it  brmgs  before  our  view  IIk-  opinions  and  religious  ideas 

of  theancient  sects  of  tlie  East.    The  article  "  Gnostics"  is  treated  ia 

»uiwt  superior  manner. 
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10.  Under  the  title  of  <*  Universal  History  of  Cliristiantty,"  Professor 
Marheinecke  of  £r)augen  published  in  1806*  the  first  volume  of  a 
Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  but  it  contains  pnly  six  centuries. 
The  author,  who  combines  with  much  knowledge  a  true  philosophical 
spirit,  particularly  endeavours  to  exhibit  the  simple  and  pious  spirit 
of  the  primitive  Christians ;  to  penetrate  the  hidden  causes  of  events ; 
and  seems  to  set  more  value  upon  proving  wherefore  these  events  were 
so  ordered,  than  in  narrating  in  what  manner  they  happened.  The 
continuation  of  this  work  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  those 
who  are  fond  of  reflecting  as  they  read. 

11.  A  book  of  a  very  grave  description,  and  which  btars  the  stamp 
of  a  very  elevated  mind,  is  tlie  "  History  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
Christ"  by  Count  Stolberg.  ■  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  truly 
ascetic,  and  would  not  find  a  place  here,  were  it  not  for  the  copious 
historical  notes  and  appendices  which  accompany  it,  and  which  are 
filled  with  details  concerning  the  ancient  religions  of  the  East^  and 
chronology,  history,  and  mythology  in  general. 

12.  Mr.  I.  C.  Muller  of  Schaffhausen,  brother  to  the  celebrated 
Historian,  has  continued  his  interesting  collection  of  '*  Traditions  of 
ancient  times,  with  their  manners  and  opinions.''  The  last  two  volumes, 
which  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1806,  contain  ''The  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,'*  and  exhibit  some  very  interesting 
historical  researches. 

About  the  same  time,  Professor  Wolfter  of  Heidelberg  wrote  a  verj 
excellent  ''  History  of  the  Reformation,''  but  he  died  while  it  was 
printing,  having  previously  solemnly  abjured  Catholicism  and  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith,  in  which  he  died. 

13.  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  grand  undertaking  of 
**  Germania  Sacra"  which  had  for  its  author  the  learned  Abb^  de 
St.  Blaise,  D.  Gerbert,  was  long  since  abandoned ;  for  in  fact,  after  the 
publication  of  the  histories  of  the  Bishonrics  of  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg, 
and  Coire,  the  wars,  which  for  these  fifteen  years  have  desolated  the 
South  of  Germany,  seemed  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  further  literary 
works.  The  friends  of  learning  however  were  rejoiced  in  1 803  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  part,  being  the  History  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Constance  by  tlie  learned  Neugart,  in  which  the  author  has  left  nothing 
to  desire.  The  following  is  the  title  of  this  estimable  work  at  full 
length — **  Episcopatus  Constansiensis  Alemanicus  sub  Metropoli  Moguu- 
tina  cum  Vindouissensi,'cui  successit,  in  Burgundia  transjurana  pro- 
vincite  Vesouthi%  olim  fundato,  chronologic^  et  diplomatic^  illustratus 
a  P.  Uutperto  Nevgart,  San-Blasiano  p.  t.  praeposito  in  Kne- 
singen." 


'  TbiA  respectable  literary  cliaracter  is  remarkable  for  having  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  after  having  been  a  zealooa  Protestant  for  50  yean* 
His  pre^nt  work  iH  a  kind  of  justificatory  perfonuaiice,  and  however  we  maj 
condemn  his  errors,  the  purity  of  his  motives  can  never  be  questioned.  Hu 
name  is  perliaps  known  to  some  of  onr  readers  as  a  dramatic  poet  of  no  mean 
celebrity.  Uis  truislations  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets  are  mach  esteemed  in 
0«rmaugr» 
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14.  We  must  mention  wifh  equal  esteem  "  An  EiMy  towards  an 
ecckaastics],  political,  and  literary  hbtory  of  ihe  Countt^  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  to  tbe  period  of  tbe  Reformation,"  2  vols.  1806.  Tubingen. 
Hm  ■ntbor's  name  is  CItm— bis  style  i»  somewliat  diffuse,  but  he  has 
nereitbeleas  communicated  much  valuable  infoimation,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  tbe  middle  ages. 

15.  To  M.  Oess  of  Neustadt  in  Franconia,  the  reli^us  world  is 
also  indebted  for  a  work  which  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
eeelesiuticai  history,  manners,  and  state  of  civil  society  rn  France  in 
tbe  ninth  century.  It  has  for  its  title  "  Life  of  (be  celebrated  Flinc- 
mar,  Archhishop  of  Rheims,  with  an  extract  from  the  most  interesting 
paasageit  of  his  writings."     Gotliugen  1806,  with   a   Preface  by  M, 

PlulT. 

16.  Many  Protestant  writers  have  eipresscd  their  doubts  as  to  the 
radity  of  the  female  Pope  Joan.  iVn  anonymous  author,  supported 
bjr  some  authorities  and  particularly  by  several  manuscript  copies  of 
tke  "  Uber  Pontijiealu"  of  Anastasius  the  Roman,  has  entered  tbe 
lots  nt  tbe  present  crisis  to  contend  for  the  trutti  of  this  singular  stoiy, 
fiiaibenioir,  consisting  of  126  pages  Rvo.  was  printed  in  130b'  at  Ratis- 
bott :.  the  perasat  of  ttiis  piece  will  prove  highly  entertaining,  but  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  an  excellent  critique  upon  jt  iip|>eured  in  tlie  Gottingen 
literary  Journal  of  December  15,  1808.  m  which  the  existoice  of  this 
female  Pontiff  b  regarded  as  fabulous. 

17.  Tbe  ecclesiastical  history  of  Snilzerland  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Wirtz  of  tbe  Canton  of  Zurich  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book. 
Tbe  author  has  displayed  great  accuracy  and  fidelity  in  the  selection 
of  bis  materials. 

18.  M.  Clndins  of  Hildcslieim  published  in  1808  at  Altona  a  vei; 
esceUent  book  on  the  primitive  spirit  of  Christianity,  with  researches 
into  some  of  the  books  of  tbe  New  Testament  ;'and  M.  Stxudlin  of 
Gottingen  published  at  Hanover,  iu  MOJ,  anew  edition  of  his  "Univer- 
sal History  of  the  Christian  Church." 

LiTERAR?  History. 

The   ancients    cultivated    but    imperfectly,  and    were   but  tittle 

acqoainled  with,   this   part    of    the    history    of  mankind  in  a  state 

<*f  society.     A   knowledge    of  the   progress    of    the   human    mind, 

Bnd  tbe  works  of  genius   calculated    to  enlighten    and  ennoble    it, 

are  nevertheless  necessary  to  enable   us  to  form  uii  opinion   of  the 

degree  of  civilisation  of  the  various  nations,  as  well  as  of^  the  principles, 

^ilosophical,    political,    and    religious,   which   imperceptibly    guide 

those  of  mankind.     Since  llie  revival  of  teaming    in  Eutopc,  the  Ger- 

>nans  were  the  first  to  treat  systematically  this  branch  of  education, 

^bidi  was  soon  formed  into  a  separate  science.     C.  Gesner,  Lambe- 

uw,  Horhof,  Siruve,  Cuiiring,  were  among  tlie   first  who  acquired 

c^brity  in  this  way,  and  Oi  rmany  still  continues  to  produce  abun- 

nnce  of  authors  who  devote  their  attention   to  the  Literary  Hi^toiy 

oftlte  world.     The  short   jxTiod   rjubraeed  hy  the  present  analysis 

fanuibes  ample  proof:<  of  ihi-i    fact,  but    for  the    reitsons  formerly 
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assiornedy  such  works  only  as  bear  a  particular  character  for  eruditioii 
and  critical  nic«ty  can  be  noticed  at  length,  and  many  very  useful 
publications  must  l)e  passed  over :  of  the  latter  description,  are 
Meusel's  "  Literature  of  Germany/'  Ersch's  **  Literature  of  France," 
and  liis  "  Universal  Rej>ertory  of  Literature  and  of  the  Sciences"  and 
Kopitsclj's  **  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  learned  men  of  Nurem- 
berg," besides  many  olliers. 

1.  At  the  head  of  works  dedicated  to  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture, it  is  but  Justice  to  place  an  important  c<fl]ection»  a  kind  of  histori- 
cal Encyclopedia,  published  at  Gottingen  some  years  since,  but  not  yet 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  called  "  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
from  their  revival  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,''  and  was 
undertaken  in  179^  bv  several  of  the  Professors  of  the  above  Univer- 
sity,  assisted  by  others.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  M.  Etchbom, 
who  laid  down  the  plan  of  the  work^  and  who  had  at  first  the  super- 
intendance  of  it,  but  in  which  he  is  now  succeeded  by  M.  Heeren. 

I'he  chief  heads  of  this  work  (which  are  besides  subdivided  into 
various  branches)  are,  L  "A  general  Introduction  or  History  of  the 
Religion  and  Literature  of  modern  Europe'*  by  M.  Eichhorn.  If.  ''His- 
tory of  the  fine  arts"  by  M.  Fiorillo.  III.  History  of  the  Belles  tettres 
by  M.  Bouterveck.  IV.  History  of  Philology  or  the  Study  of  the 
Classics  by  M.  Heeren.  V.  Account  of  the  Studv  of  History.  VI.  "His- 
tory of  Philosophy"  by  M.  Bulile.*  VII.  History  of  the  Mathe* 
matics  by  M.  Koestner,  and  that  of  "  Tactics"  by  M.  Hoyer. 
VIII.  "  History  of  the  natural  sciences"  (Physics  by  M.  Fischer, 
Chemistry  by  Gmelin,  Technology  by  M.  Poppe.)  IX.  History  of 
Medicine.  X.  History  of  Theology.  (Biblical  Criticism  by  M.  Meyer» 
Christian  morality  by  M.  Stseudlin,  practical  theology  by  M.  Ammon.) 

Fifty  volumes  of  the  above  work  have  alr^^^dy  appeared  :  tlie  whole 
are  not  equally  well  executed,  but  they  are  fall  of  valuable  mate- 
rials. 

2.  M.  Eichhorn,  whose  active  genius  conceived  the  plan  of  the  above 
Encyclopedia,  did  not  stop  there :  he  has  executed  by  himself  a  still 
greater  project.  His  **  General  History  of  Literature"  embraces  all 
ages,  but  it  is  confined  within  narrower  limits.  The  first  volume  of" 
this  new  literary  History  appeared  in  1805.  The  fifth,  which  came  out 
in  1807,  treats  of  the  History  of  the  Study  of  the  languages,  and  it  has 
been  already  mentioned  ;  but  "wc  have  now  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  it  has  been  recently  translated  into  French  by  M.  Stapfer,  a  Swiss 
Clergyman  residing  in  Paris,  who  has  added  copious  and  valuable 
notes  of  his  own. 


'  The  most  recent  History  of  Phifosophy,  however,  is  tlmt  of  Professor 
Tpniieman  of  Magdeburg,  the  6th  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1807.  The  last  two  vdlumejt  contain  the  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  tlic  first 
four  centuries  of  our  era,  in  which  the  new  Platonic  school  performs  a  principal 
part.  Mr,  Tcnncman  cntors  at  full  length  into  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus  and 
Porphyr\',  ihc  two  chiefs  of  this  school,  and  notices  tlic  connexion  of  the  Alex- 
andrine pliilosopliy  with  the  dogmas  of  Christianity^  which  was  developed  andtr 
th  e  influence  of  the  former. 
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3.  Professor  Hulo,  of  Er^^n,  still  attentive  to  tlw  intereati  of 
«  science  to  which  he  has  always  rendered  mi  many  services,  uiid  beiDg 
«f  opinion  that  the  Greek  DictloDary  of  Fabritius,  now  a  century  old, 
could  not  now  answer  its  orij^inal  puqwK,  in  conscijuence  of  tlie  nume- 
rous recent  discoveries  of  the  learned,  (Icterinincd  to  re-iuodel  it , 
entirely.  The  twelfth  volume  in  4to  appeari^d  at  Hamburgh  in 
1809,  under  the  superinlendauce  of  the  learned  Bohn,  wlio  is  at  once 
the  bookseller  and  corrector  of  the  fre^s.  Tliis  edition  contains 
the  unpublished  supplements  of  Fiibricius  himself,  and  M.Heumaa. 
of  Gottingen.  The  materials  are  arrange<l  in  a  better  order  tliun  in 
the  original  edition,  aud  the  numerous  errors  which  hud  crept  into  it 
are  carefully  avoided. 

4.  M.  Degen,  Syndic  of  the  city  of  Lunehurf;,  had  loa<>  promised  a 
ttanslatipn  of  the  Juriscousult  Theophilus.  lie  lias  now  published 
"  Remarks  ou  the  Greek  Paraphrase  of  the  Institutions"  of  this  same 
1%eopI]ilus,  and  although  consisting  of  100  pages  oidy,  this  pamphlet 
must  be  very  interesting  to  Jurists,  as  it  will  <lirect  their  attention  to 
tlK  study  oi  the  Byzantine  Jurisconsults,  at  a  period  when  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Code  Napolcop  has  revived  some  of  the  most  jirouiiaeut 
«loctrines  of  their  school. 

5.  M.  Gruncr,  Professor  of  .Medicine  in  the  University  of  Jena, 
published  in  1807  '^  good  edition  whh  notes  of  the  following  little 
^orit:  " /(i(/»  Chris tiuni,  et  Poppi  Philosophi,  jus)iirqndum  chemi- 
«um,  nunc  primum  {>r.  ac  lat.  edituia."  Tliis  work  is  noticed  under 
the  head  of  the  history  of  the  sciences,  in  consequence  of  the  most 
ventarkable  part  in  it  being  "  Historia  sodalitatis  clieuiicoium  arr»nx, 
«K  actis  eruta"  a  composition  of  tirst-tate  importance  in  the  history 
«>f  the  chemistry  of  the  middle  ages.  It  fully  elucidates'  the  mysteries 
5d  which  tliat  science  was  studiously  enveloped  at  that  period. 

6.  The  continualor  of  the  "  Typographical  Annals  of  Maittaire," 
Sjie  learned  Pantzer  of  Nuremberg,  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
.Xus  labors  in  July  iSOii.  He  had  just  published  the  eleventh  volume 
£i]  folio  of  his  valuable  continuation  of  the  annids  of  printing,  but  he 
left  incomplete  another  work,  of  whi<:h  it  is  to  be  lanieuteij  that  he 
v:inly  published  two  volumes.  This  is  "  A  bibliographical  aud  descriptive 
Xiistory  of  the  books  printed  in  Germany  since  the  invention  of  jirint- 
Ang."  The  iecond  volume  contains  from  A.  D.  l.^CO  to  1526',  which 
Knay  be  regarded  as  tlie  commencement  of  the  Keroriiiiilion,  and  it  is 
'Vvorthy  of  remark  that  the  number  of  books  printed  within  these  sis 
^ears  is  greater  than  that  printetl  duriiig  the   sl\ty  years  preceding. 

Xbe  author  pro|>ased  to  carry  down  his  work  to  the  death  of  Luther 
in  15-16,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  materials  will  he  found  among 
bis  papen. 

7.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Bavaria,  since  its  regeneration,  has  heen 
an  active  member  of  the  liteniry  world.  The  o)>ejiing  discourse  of 
IVI.  Jacobi,  the  President,  couluins  cnli!,'!iteiied  views  of  ihe  objects  of 

aeientific  institutions,  and  u  history  of  Icamctt  academics  dr^wn  up 
with  the  skill  undeloi|nejicc  of  a  master.  Thi^  discourse,  which  excit- 
ed a  great  sensation  throughout  the  cinliueut,  iras  orinted  in  4lo  at 
Munich  1307. 
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8.  ''  The  History  of  the  Bavarian  Academy"  has  for  its  author^ 
M.  Westenrieder,  one  of  its  most  dbtinguished  members,  and  who  hu 
already  written  the  History  of  his  country  with  so  much  elegance. 

9.  The  Royal  Library  at  Munich  contains  perhaps  the  richest  trea- 
sures in  Europe  in  tlic  shape  of  MSS.  The  voluminous  "  Catalogue 
of  Greek  MSS."  by  M.  Hardi,  which  merits  the  attention  of  all 
scholars,  is  now  completed,  and  M.  Schcerer  is  busily  occupie<l  in  pre* 
paring  a  similar  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  oriental  languages. 

Programmata  and  Theses. 

In  a  country  like  Germany,  where  learning  is  so  much  respected^ 
and  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  staple  article  of  national  industry,  there 
are  of  course  an  immense  number  of  Schools  and  Academical  Institu- 
tions,  in  which  there  is  an  annual  festival,  or  anniversary,  which  is  cele- 
brated by  the  publication  of  some  literary  production  or  prograrama. 
The  same  circumstance  takes  place  on  the  conferring  academical 
honors,  and  on  the  admission  of  a  new  professor.  It  is  not  rare,  there- 
fore, to  see  a  young  student  throw  into  a  Latin  dissertation  a  funda- 
mental sketch  of  the  ideas,  with  the  developement  of  which  his  whole 
future  life  is  occupied. '  On  the  other  hand  the  learned,  who  are 
called  upon  from  their  chairs  as  Professors  to  publish  these  program- 
mata frequently,  generally  make  choice  of  a  series  of  researches  into 
some  important  point  with  a  view  to  give  it  more  interest.  In  thb 
way,,  the  illustrious  Professor  Heyne,  of  Gottingen,  has  published 
annually,  for  more  than  half  a  century-,  pieces  of  this  description  on 
various  points  of  classical  antiquities :  ^  at  Hamburg  the  learned 
Gurlitt  annually  gives  a  dissertation  on  the  Olympics  of  Pindar,  or  on 
the  Songs  of  Ossian :  and  at  Flcnsburg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Sleswick, 
M.  Kcenigsmann  explains  in  several  successive  programmata  the  geo- 
graphical system  of  Aristotle.  The  great  multiplicity  of  these  pam- 
phlets, uhich  are  announced  hi  a  very  modest  manner,  and  which  are 
frequently  of  the  first  importance,  constitutes  a  kind  of  scientific 
luxury,  and  exhibits  a  superdbundancc  of  literary  riches  which  are 
unknown -eve ry-wherc  else.  They  are  mostJy  written  in  very  elegant 
Latin,  and  in  this  way  they  contribute  to  preserve  a  taste  for  this 
cbmprehensive  language.  For  these  reasons,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  notrce  these  productions  under  a  separate  head,  as  forming 
particular  traits  of  the  various  liues  of  study  pursued  with  most  eager- 


'  In  1770,  tlic  cc.k'hrated  Kant  "wrs  nominated  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Koni^sberg  and  pubiisftted  on  that  ocrasion  an  inaugnral  Disserta- 
tion intitU-d  ''  Do  niundi  scusibillH  atque  inteUigibilis  forma  ct  principiis." 
Tliis  woik  unfuldcd  the  fiintiiuiiental  principles  of  tlie  philosophical  system  which 
ttie  autiior  developed  many  years  afterwards,  and  which  exeited  such  a  fermeota- 
tiou  among  the  German  Uterati. 

^  In  September  1u06t  for  instance,  M.  Heyne*8  Programma,  intended  to  form 
part  of  a  series  of  critical  pieces  on  the  writers  of  the  last  aces  of  latiuity,  was 
an  examination  of  the  Book  of  Boethius ;  <<  Ccnsora  Boethii  de  ConsokitioM 
l>hilo8opluca/' 
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BUI  It  different  UnivoMtiea.  Hiis  part  of  our  analjsii  mi^  therefore 
it  rej^ed  as  a  legitimate  appendix  to  the  fonner  divinons  of  the 
preseut  aketch.    ~^ 

Notices. 

1.  Qii.  Conii  Medea,  romnentario  perpetno  illustrata,  cum  fiag- 
neDtis  quB  in  HenelH,  Mervla,  aliisque  hnjiu  Poette  editioiiibu 
dcsidenatur.  Accedit  disputatio  de  origine  atque  indole  veteria 
tngtediK  apud  Romanos.  Anctoie  Henr.  Plank.  Ooltingen  I8O7. 
4to.  pp.  \34.  The  ^roung  scholar,  who  is  aotlior  of  this  essay  and 
•on  to  the  celebrated  histuriaii  of  the  name,  is  of  npioion  that  there 
never  existed  but  a  single  Medea  of  Ennius,  and  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
fiee  translaticm  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  He  bat  arranged  the 
nrioos  fragments  in  an  ingenious  and  satisliiGtory  manner,  and  added 
a  comnioitary  with  instructive  reflections  on  the  Paleogiapliy  of  (be 
ftomana,  on  their  ancient  tragedy,  tbeir  metrical  system  and  other 
points  of  antiquity. 

2.  The  programmata  of  M.  Gterentz,  Rector  of  the  Ovmnasium  of 
Ptauen,  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  tbe  admirers  of  La^n  literature. 
Hii  recent  productions  are,  ■'  On  the  first  book  de  divinatioiM 
of  Cicero,"  and  "  Critical  Essay  on  some  passages  in  the  Poet 
■nbullus." 

3.  In  180S,  on  the  occasion  of  a  school  auniversaty,  M.  MatthiK, 
lector  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Frankfort,  gave  in  a  Progranuna  "  Obser- 
ntionea  nonnulia;  in  Seneca;  cpistolas."  These  important  observations 
refer  in  a  particular  manner  to  tlie  edition  of  Seneca's  epistles  pub- 
liibed  by  M.  Matthia:  himself,  and  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
tmder  tlie  head  of  Latin  liteiature  because  it  contains  only  tbe  text 
«f  the  original. 

4.  M.Moschi,  director  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Lubeck,  has  long 
made  Cornelius  Nepos  the  peculiar  object  of  his  studies.  In  1802 
while  at  Frankfort,  he  wrote  a  Programma  "  De  eo  quod  in  Comelio 
Ncpote  faciendum  restat."  In  1807  and  1608,  be  wrote  two  othets 
OD  the  same  author:  "Com.  Nepotis  liber,  qui  inscribitur  Iraperato- 
nuB  excell.  Vitee,  utrum  opus  integrum  an  vero  opens  majoris  pan 
auKdam  sit  faabendus?"  and  "  Symbole  ad  crisin  textus  Com. 
litpttU:  Particula  I"*."  In  the  first  piece  M.  Moschi  gives  it  as 
his  ofHnion  that  the  lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  now  extant,  are  only  part 
of  a  larger  work  which  is  lost.  The  second  production  presoits  us 
with  some  valuable  notes  variorum  taken  from  a  MS.  of  Nepos  in  tb* 
Royal  Library  at  Kiel. 

5.  M.  Meinrich,  Professor  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry  in  the  Univer- 
■ily  of  Kiel,  and  the  commentator  uf  Hesiod,  as  mentioned  in  a  former 
psge,  published  in  ISOS,  a  dissertation  connected  with   the    great 

Jnestion  agitated  by  M.  Wolf  respecting  Homer,  "  De  Diasceuastii 
[omericis,  veterunique  monumeutoruin  Diasceua^i." 

6.  Professor  Huschke  of  Rostock  published  in  lS06a  Programma 
aorthy  of  perusal :  "  COmmcntutio  de  Or)>hei  Argonaulicis."  M. 
HuKhke  had  already  published  at  Jena  in   1800  a  work  of  greKt 
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learning :  *'  Analecta  critica  in  Anthologiam  Gnecam,  cum  Sapple 
mento  Epigrammatum,  maximam  partem  ineditanini/'    1  vol.  8vo. 

7.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  proposal  for  an  edition  of  thi 
Banquet  of  Plato :  "  Si)ecimen  Editiouis  Symposii  Platonis.  Inesi 
et  quxstio,  qua  Acaeo  carmen  vindicatur,  quod  vulgo  Theocriti  puta- 
verant.  Auctor  Frid.  Thiersch,  philosophia^  in  Aoademia  Literar 
Jiuman.  in  Gymnasio  Gottingensi  Doctor.*'  1808.  pp.  48.  4to. 

8.  "  De  temporibus  et  modis  verbi  Graeci,  et  de  constructione  parti- 
cularum  ex  modoruni  significatione  const  it  ueuda."  A  disputation 
in  69  p^ges  4to  printed  at  Gottiugen  in  1808,  on  the  occasion  ol 
M.  Dissen's  assuming  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philosophy.  The 
reader  will  here  find  some  excellent  philosophical  notions  on  Greeli 
Grammar,  and  more  particularly  ivith  respect  to  the  particles. 

9.  Among  several  small  philological  treatises  on  oriental  literature, 
we  ought  to  distingui^ih  three  by  Dr.  Bellerman,  Director  of  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Berlin,  pubiishe<l  successively  in  IS06,  7>  8,  and  which  treat 
of  the  "  Interpretation  of  the  passage  written  in  the  Punic  tongue  in 
the  Psenulus  of  Plautus/'  The  author  adopts  for  the  iirst  ten  lines 
the  version  of  Bochart,  but  not  for  the  rest;  and  as  to  the  Latin  version 
found  in  the  editions  of  Plautus,  he  considers  them  as  by  no  meani 
of  the  composition  of  that  poet.  These  three  programmata  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  form  of  an  8vo.  vol.  pp.  206. 

ip.  By  Professor  Preutzer  of  Heidelberg,  "  Commetitatio  prima 
de  causis  rerum  Bacchicarum  et  Orphicarum.  Explicantur  vasa  sacn 
Bacchica  Orphica,  in  his  crater  mundanus  raysticus,  apud  Athemeum* 
Nov.  1807*  and  in  Jan.  1808.  "  Excursus  de  Cratere  Liberi  Patris 
flidereo  itemque  de  tabula  Indorum  mirifica,  miriiicoque  lapide  is 
carminibus  antiquioribus  Germanorum."  This  second  prograinma. 
which  treats  of  a  subject  analogous  to  the  first,  has  for  its  princi- 
pal text  a  passage  of  Porphyry,  "  De  antro .Nympharum.''  Ch.  IS 
to  14. 

In  both  of  these  small  works  tlie  learned  author  opens  an  entire!} 
new  cycle  of  mythology  and  seizes  some  striking  relations  between  the 
religious  fables  of  Greece  and  those  of  Egypt ;  relations,  by  means  ol 
which  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  myths  and  symbols  which  relate  to 
Bacchus,  Dionysius,  Serapis,  the  astronomical  Bell  and  the  Cup,  the 
Egyptian  Phallus  dx.  It  is  dilHcult  to  find  any  tUiug  to  equal  tht 
interest  inspired  by  several  of  the  ideas  proumlgated  in  these  two 
writings ;  as  for  example,  those  wliich  relate  to  the  Cabiri,  and  the 
Mysteries  of  Samothrace.  The  above  productions  were  afterwardf 
printed  together  in  one  volume  with  plates  under  the  title  of  *'  lyiony- 
sius,  sive  Commentationes  Academicoe  de  rerum  Bacchicarum  Orphi^ 
<:arumque  originibus  et  causis."    Vol.  1. 

1  i .  M.  Siebelis  of  Bautzen  in  Lusatia,  who-  three  years  ago  had 
given  a  very  curious  critical  dissertation,  "De  loco  Euripideo,  ubi 
I'erra  Somniorum  mater  vocatur,"  published  in  1808  the  first  part  o! 
his  researches  into  another  point  of  antiquity,  in  a  Progrannna  inti- 
tied,  "  Diss,  de  heroum  Graecorum  educatione,  in  cpia  quieritur,  qui 
(inecorum  diet!  fere  sint  heroes  a  veteribus/'  a  most  important  6ssay, 
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Sb  which  the  difierent  significations  of  the  r,^'Jii  and  ^f  uff(  are  clearly 
<)ctenniued. 

12.  A  series  of  prOKHuninata  by  M.  Schvartz,  at  Onrlitz,  ha* 
apprared  within  tliese  ^w  ^ears  under  the  generdl  title  of  "  Commm- 
tmtutnn  TTieophrastecF."  The  two  partii  which  are  dated  in  180S 
•nd  1BO6  liear  the  titles  of  "De  lapide  Lydio  vcteratn  et  recen- 
tiornm."  i'he  author  thinks  that  this  stone  b  r  kind  of  Schistous 
Slex. 

13.  M.  Eichstjcdt  of  Jen*  published  111  I8O6  two  of  his  program- 
niata  in  one  volume,  '*  De  iniai;inihu!f  Romano  rum"  which  have  been 
tr.inslated  into  French  hy  M.Henry.  In  these  two  essays  the  author 
4levclopes  and  confirms  in  a  manner,  which  aeems  to  approach  to  cf  rtaiD* 
ty,  an  opinion  as  to  the  description  of  inia^g  in  question)  which  waa 
■I  first  that  of  Xilandcr,  Le.4ching,  and  Escbenbuurg,  and  which 
M.  Schweighauser  had  hinted  at  in  a  few  words  in  his  'notes  upon 
folybius ;  viz.  that  these  images  were  hollow  masks  In  ivax,  moulded 
vpMi  the  fitccs  of  livm^  or  dead  persons,  and  afterwards  put  over 
the  faces  of  mea  who  assumed  this  disguise  at  funerals  and  other 
jiublic  processions. 

14.  An  essay  filled  with  very  curious  r^st^ardies  on  the  processes 
«f  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  embalming  boHieri,  und  pariicularly  those 
«>f  animals,  is  the  lolluwiug  progmmma  of  KI.  Lnnggulh,  professor  of 
liatural  Philosophy  in  the  tlnivcrsity  of  Wittenlirrg :  "  Prolusio  prima, 
^e  bestiis  ^gyptiorum  studio  conversis  in  Muniias."  1S08.  4to.  pp.  43. 
The  author  had  formerly  published,  "  De  Mumiis  avium  la  Laby- 
Tntho  apud  Sacararo  repertis"  with  two  plates.  In  the  first  essaj 
the  Mummies  of  Ibis  only  were  mentionetl.  In  the  latter,  the  autboc 
Itrings  into  notice  the  Mummies  of  several  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  sucA 
as  the  sacred  oxen,  the  dogs  of  Cynopolis,  ike.  It  is  desirable  that 
31.  Langgulh  should  prosecute  his  inquiries.  A  learned  Professor, 
■who  impresses  a  classical  phanieler  on  every  thing  which  he  touches, 
3d.  niuntenbacb  of  Gottingen,  has  long  been  occupied  with  inquiries 
respecting  the  Mummies  of  Egypt.  In  17S0,  he  first  treated  the 
mhject  in  the  Gottingeu  Magazine.  In  179*,  he  furnished  a  paper 
to  the  English  Philosophical  transactions  on  the  same  topic.  In  the 
■volume  of  the  CommrHtatianes  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Oottingea 
printed   in   1808,   we  find    a  memoir  from  his  pen   intilled ;    "  Spe- 

'Wmen  Historiie  naturalis  antiquae  artis  ojteribus  illustrate  eaque 
■^ricissim  itlustrautis."  Tins  memoir  will  be  perused  with  much 
«]e)ight. 

15.  Ancient  Geography  has  been  the  siihicct  of  a  good  essay  l^ 
Xl.  Kredpw  intitled    "  Geographia:  et  Uranologiac  HerodotK   Speci- 

16.  "  Disscrlatio  de  historic  uiiiverxnlis  argumento,  auclor^  Christ. 
Frid.  Rssler  prof.  Hist.  Tubingen,"  I  SOti.  p|>.  40.  in  4to.  This  lirtte 
viiTk  contains  some  excellent  views  by  a  veienui  in  Science,  on  the 
scope,  method,  and  nutiire,  of  nnivenal  history.  It  is  worthy  of 
icmark,   that  the   inaugural    dissertiitinn  of  Profesbor  Rasler,  when 

lit  took  posscition  of  his  chair  in  1 777.  treated  of  the  name  subject, 

"  De  libtoriiu  universalis  idea  ct  mothodo." 
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17.  Witbin  the  few  last  years  of  the  life  of  M.  Hasse,  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Konigsberg,  he  pubiisbed  a  series  of  remarkable  progranir 
Bata  on  various  interesting  points  in  the  History  of  Religion.  For 
instance  in  1 809,  "  De  Mohammede  resurrectionis  Christi  teste,"  and 
afterwards,'"  Augustus  Cai^sar  Chrii^ti  nascitiiri  forsan  non  ignaras, 
ad  Lucan.  11. 1/'  and  "  Historise  de  Cbristo  in  vitam  et  coeluin  redeuntr 
evangelicse,  ex  narratione  Livii  de  Rouiuli  vulgo  credita  divinitate; 
iltustratio/'  The  sin<;ular  opinions  advanced  in  these  essays  are 
jupported  with  great  sfurit  and  erudition. 

'18»  As  a  thesis  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  force  of  reason- 
ing, we  select  that  of  Mr.  Grave  of  Riga,  a  young  gentleman  who 
graduated  at  Gottingen  in  1808.  It  is  intitled,  "  De  Fythagoreorum 
€t  Essenorum  disciplina  et  soiialitiis." 

19.  M.  Deppoldt  has  publislicd  a  learned  disputation,  '*  De  fonti- 
bus  Historiie  Caroli  Magni  et  Scriptoribus  earn  illustrantibus/'  The 
author  announces  in  this  short  treatise  an  enlarged  History  of  the 
leign  of  Charlemagne,  of  which  we  cannot  but  augur  favorably  from 
the  present  specimen. 

20.  In  October  1 8O6,  on  occasion  of  an  Academical  Solemnity  of 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  Professor  Thorlacius  read  and  pub- 
lislied  a  very  interesting  piece  "  on  the  state  of  the  School  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  tlie  Masters  who  florished  there  in  tlie  fourth  century."  The 
author  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  dissertation  the  work  of  Ausoniua, 
**  Commemoratio  Professorunv  Burdigalensium,"  but  he  has  added 
considerably  to  the  details.  In  1807,  a  collection  of  Programmata 
by  M.  Thorlacius  was  published,  intiUed^  "  Prolusiones  et  Opuscula 
Academica,  argument!  maxum^  philologici ;"  among  these,  several 
are  distinguished  for  critical  and  historical  research. 

21.  The  Programmata  of  some  eminent  scholars  have ^  been  saved 
from  oblivion,  by  having  been  occasionally  collected  into  distinct 
Tolumes.  Within  the  last  few  years,  several  collections  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  made:  the  following  have  been  th^  most  remark- 
able. 

Professor  Pott  of  Ilelinstedt  has  published  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  an  interesting  volume  with  the  title 
of  "  Sylloge  commentationum  theologicarum"  which  is  now  in  tti 
8th  volume. 

The  collection  of  Programmata  and  other  pieces  of  Valckenaer  has 
been  printed  at  Leipsic  **  L.  Casp.  Valkenarii  Opuscula,  philologica, 
critica,  oratorlcB,  nunc  prhiiura  conjunctim  cdita."  The  Arst  volume 
appeareil  in  1808.  This  collection  of  writings,  although  by  a  Dutch 
author,  has  been  published  in  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  collection  of  the  works  of  a  cele- 
brated German  Professor,  has  been  published  in  Holland. 

**  Pauli  Emesti  Jablonski  Opuscula,  quibus  lingua  et  antiquitas 
^gyptiorum,  dithcilia  librorum  sacrorum  loca,  et  historias  ecclesias- 
ticae  capita  illustrantur  ;  niagnam  partem  nunc  primum  in  lucem 
^rotracta,  vel  ab  ipso  aucf  ore  emendata  ac  locupletata.  T.  duo.  Edidit 
atque  animadversioues  adjecit  I.  G.  Te.  Water/'  IS06,  Leydaii— - 
Honkoop. 
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H.  Bchshcdt  of  Jeoa,  whose  Qame  h:i3  been  so  often  mentioned, 
Jaas  collected  and  published  the  delaclied  pieces  of  criticism  on  the 
lMx>k!i  of  the  New  Tettauient,  whidi  were  frmn  time  to  time  composed 
ft»^  the  leained^Dr.  Morus  who  died  iii  1 7.03.  Tlie  third  and  last 
'wlumeof  this  useful  work  has  recently  ii|ipciirt'<l. 

Tlie  prognmmata  and  memoirs  ol'  the  late  M.  Kiiapp,  Pmfessor 
ofTfaeolngy  iu  the  University  of  Halle,  some  of  which  retiite  to 
«?>~jticuni  in  general,  and  others  emhrace  subjects  of  the  history  of 
x-^igious  opinions,  &c.  uud  all  of  ihein  wrilten  in  very  pure  Latin, 
faave  been  printed  at  Hiille  in  3  volumes,  with  this  title:  (i.  Cliris- 
't'«>ph.  Knappii  Scripts  varit  ar^iunienti,  Ac. 

The  celebrated  Pulpit  Orator  at  the  Court  of  Saxony,  M.  ReiiH 
liaad,  has  lately  had  the  sutisiaction  to  see  his  Academical  Tbesea 
ra^printed  in  one  volume,  which  is  most  eagerly  sought  after  bj 
*.be  learned  worid.  His  editor  b  Professor  Paelitz  of  WJtten- 
%>ciie.  an'  estimable  scholar,  to  whom  the  public  is  already  under 
anany  obligations  for  editbrial  services. 

We  Iwve  oow  brought  to  a  conclusion  M.  Villers'  ekborate  and 
elegant,  though  rapid  slietrh  of  the  present  state  of  German  litera- 
tftaie.  Tlie  address  in  which  he  takes  leave  of  the  subje<'(  does  so 
xnnch  honor  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  learning  and  science,  that  it  u 
but  lair  to  present  tlie  greater  portion  of  it  to  the  readers  of  tbe 
C^lisiical  Journal. 

"  Such,"  lays  M.  Villers,  "  Li  my  feeble  attempt  at  a  sketch  of  tbe 

T»resent  state  of  the  literature  of  Germaay.     I  have  only  noticed  those 

l>ooks  which  I  have  actually  perused,  and  I  have  brought  those  01^5 

l>efore  tbe  public,  which  1   considered   as  worthy  their  atleatioB. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  swelled  my  report  with  a  numerotn 

CAtilo^ucof  pompous  titles,  if  I  had  not  strictly  adhered  to  ccrtaia 

fMiMiplea  of  selection.    On  the  oilier  hand  it  may  happen  that  some 

yaltnble  works  have  escaped  mo,  and  my   sketch  may   be  ini]>crfect 

in  many  respects.     I  have  designedly  omitted    tlie  numerous   edition! 

*>f  Gieek  ur   Roman  Classics  intended    for  the   use  of  schools,  asd 

the  great  mass  of  leurnlug  usually  contuiued  in  the  periodical  publica- 

luwaof  Germany,  besides  the  researches  of  the  literati  on  the  subject 

of  the  antiijuity  of  their  native  tongue  or  national  potts,  cun^iilering 

liitse  topics  as  savoring  too  much  of  locality. 

"  Notwithst&ding  these  omissions,  if  we  consider  how  many 
"nuent  and  valuable  works  have  been  brought  under  the  view  of 
■"J  readers  in  the  foregoing  pages,  some  idea  may  be  conceived 
'"  tbe  immeiise  and  well-directed  activity  of  tite  Gennan  literatL 
'  have  enumerated  more  than  two  hundred  autltors  who  haf« 
'leserved  well  of  tbe  learned :  classical-  erudition  has  been  enriched 
*ith  »veral  excelleot  didactic  performances,  and  several  valuable 
bullions  of  ancient  authors :  aucieiit  niylhologv  has  been  the  subject 
*^  stBnc  most  interesting  in<)uiries,  white  our  acquaiotauce  with 
'wienl  Geography  and  History  has  been  extended  by  rescarrlies  of 
"w  first  order. 

.  "  How  voluminous  would  my  present  sketch  have  been,  if  I  bad 
mtluijeii  Philosophy  and  Logislution,  the  Belles  IcUies,  \V.e  mci^ua.- 
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nical  arU,  and  the  mathematical  and  natuI:^l  sciences.  In  tin 
noble  literary  emulation  wliich  has  recently  pervaded  Europe, 
Germany  yields  the  ])ahu  to  none  of  her  contemporary  nations.  Bui 
to  her  honor  be  it  remembered,  that  the  very  period,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  has  been  the  most  disastrous  for  Germany  in  othei 
respects :  ruinous  wars  throughout  every  |>art  of  her  territories  have 
exhausted  her  resources,  and  averted  the  attention  of  her  popukUiou 
from  the  peaceful  culture  of  the  sciences. 

**  As  I  have  excluded  works  whiclr  treat  of  u^oJem  history,  I  did 
not  think  myself  called  upon  to  particularise  the  many  excellent 
Journals  of  Germany  which  contain  the  materials  for  the  literary 
History  of  the  present  age.  It  is  but  justice 'however  to  mention 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  most  eminent :  of  this  description  are  the 
<>  Classical  Journal"  of  M.  Hauft;  the  "  Musa^um  Atticum''  of  Wie- 
landy  the  "  Musseum  Archaeologicum"  of  Wolff  and  ^  Batman,  the 
'*  Studies"  of  Messrs.  Daub  and  Creutzer,  Ac.  the  "  Scientific 
Catalogue''  of  Gottingen,  Ihe  literary  Gazettes  of  Halle,  Jena] 
Leipsic,  Munich,  and  the  Annals  of  Heidelberg :  when  on  this  sub- 
ject,-'I  <^"iv>t  refrain  from  expressing  m^  regret  that  th^  once  cele- 
brated "Journal  des  S9avans"  of  France  has  been  discontinued, 
accompanied  with  a  sincere  wish  that  it  may  speedily  be  revived. 
True  science  and  enlightened  views  nmst  always  gain  by  a  free  lite- 
rary intercourse  l>etwoen  nations :  "  it  is,"  as  M.  Garat  elegantly 
expressed  himself  in  his  address  from  the  French  Institute  to  the 
Emperor,  **  tliat  almost  celestial  conuuerce  of  genius,  in  which  both 
gain  and  loss  are  profitable,  since  we  thereby  daily  acquire  new 
ideas  and  lose  only  such  ^s  are  false."  We  are  arrived  at  an  era 
when  the  great  European  families  ougfit  to  exert  themselves  moi« 
than  ever  <o  break  down  the  barriers  which  have  too  long  divided 
them  into  rivs^  or  hostile  states :  the  time  is  come,  when  the  sun 
total  of  intelligence  and  learning,  and  whatever  may  be  useful  foi 
perfecting  and  ennobling  human  nature,  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  A:ommon  stock,  and  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of  man 
kindr 
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Sotnnia,  terrores  magicos^  miraeula,  sag^s, 
Npcturnoi  lemtares,  portentaque  ThvMata, ' 


lieu,  magico  nondum  viduata  timorepererrant 
Tesqua  Caledoniae  lemures,  ct  inauia  lucos 
Tempore  quo  medium  tetigit  nox  ardua  coelum 
Spectra  supervolitant :  modd  sub  caligine  formas 
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CiniiMcU  condmrt  teanes :  toroiMiitiB  fiilmen 
Brachia  ribntiun  lubitft  mod6  luce  rerelant : 
Qui  gbcies  ctema  riget,  qiiti  bnima  catenis 
Natunai  religat  solidii,  Ara  cutraioa  lusttant 
Montiiun,  et  insidiBa  gregibus  meditantur  iniqnafc 
FoniUn  ant  miaerJ  Ixtaotia  cxde  caterras 
In  Martera  stimolant ;  f^loiDerata.furoribw  anient 
Agmina  dod  propriis  ;  bellMuni  dirigit  fcstus 
Vb  nova;  squalleotes  nebnlis  invecta  perauiai 
Spectra  natant ;  sequitur  lethumque  et  vulnera  cumi 
Jam  femim  eiacuunt,  queniliii  ululatibus  hnplent 
Arva,  et  cxsonua  cum  munnare  murmuni  fandvmt. 
Aut  poti&i  scopulb  iinpeadeDt,  et  mare  ventB 
Conmbtum  raludts  itHdenti  ia  turbine  remiDt ; 
TnoK  vada,  tunc  ayrtei  Dudatas  nrtda  debiictin 
Expaodit ;  ratb  icta  perit,  dum  navita  npi 
Illoua,  aumen  spectrorum  immite  fttetnr. 
CAm  tamcn  KtMrias  coeli  sublhma  ki  oty 
Hyatica  turba  niit,  lunam  velamioe  fiisco 
PaUidulatn  obscurat,  vel  pnclia  crine  minanteiB 
Saagoineo  ediicit,  visum  lugubre,  cometam:      ' 
Sxpe  rotas  gelidi  niveas  aeciata  BootK 
Mitifico  geatit  sub  noctem  arcere  tenebras 
Lumioe,  et  iotortos  passim  super  aera  gyroa 
ImplicuisM  leves,  radiisque  vagantibus  uri. 

Quanti  terrorea,  qu&m  Liridus  inaidet  faorror 
Sybamm  latebris !  aimulaca  ferocia  damoa 
Coalii]u&  peragiaot,  gaudenlque  impuo^  silentci 
Sb^  clioroa  agere.  aut  tristea  ululate  per  umbiafc 
Larva  faces  vibrat  trifidaa,  fera  larva  procellK 
lucubat,  horreDd&m  glUcunt  per  nubifa  tarve. 
HaiC  etiam  veleres  inter  deserta  solebant 
Vatea  palarj,  hic  olim  pneviaa  notabant 

FuDcra : pr%ropto  dum  tramile  pomps  remotos 

Tranagreditur  colles,  subitik  dant  plectra  querelaa. 
Audin'  t  mtesta  chelya  rcsouat,  pro  principe  cantus 
piincipis  ante  obttum  lugubri  i  vale  cieatur. 
Hrc  loca  (nee  mirum)  gelidus  formidine  pastw 
Aufugit ;  antiqnam  et  quotiea  via  ducit  ad  arceni, 
Incedit  lenti,  pallet,  circnunspicit  umbras 
Murorum  extensas,  et  vel  spirare  veretur  ; 
Si  ver&  et  tremiilas  violentior  aura  feoeatrai 
Concntit,  et  tnrria  dcaerta  per  atija  acnti 
Sedibut  exagilant  nlulsi,  clamore  furentea 
Baccbari  lenuios  eunguis  nuticus  audit. 
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Dr.  Vincent's  Observations  on  the  *  China  of  the  ClassieSf  * 

Mi\  Barker. 


Y  OUR  correspondeilt,  Mr.  £.  H.  Barker,  in  his  account  of  Chin 
says  he  has  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  Dr.  Vincent  upon  the  s 
ject  of  the  Coan  Vests.  The  difference  is  true*  but  it  is  not  a  misi 
tune,  for  Mr.  Barker^  equally  laborious  in  his  researches,  as  canditi 
his  animadversions,  has  mentioned  me  with  such  honorable  distinct 
in  all  his  publications,  that  no  difference  of  opinion  can  make  a  bres 
in  our  amicable  correspondence. 

It  is  true,  that  I  had  said  that  the  Coan  Vests  were  made  of  cott 
and  nothing  less  than  the  passage  which  Mr.  Barker  has  produ< 
from  Aristotle*  would  have  convinced  me  to  the  contrary.  Iti 
my  duty  originally  to  have  referred  to  that  passage^  which  is  poin 
out  by  Hoffman,  Salmasius,  and  Hardouin  in  nis  commentary 
Pliny ;  the  corresponding  passages  in  Pliny  I  had  cited,  and  hovi 
happened  that  I  did  not,  in  this  case,  go  to  the  fountain  head,  as  ] 
usual  custom  was,  it  is  now  needless  to  mquire. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  Mr.  Barker  has  the  advantage  of  me  in 
reference  to  Aristotle,  and  so  far  am  I  from  being  out  of  liun 
with  him  on  this  accoimt,  that  I  admire  his  diligence,  and  am  thank 
for  the  information.  It  clears  up  several  misconceptions  in  my  o 
mind,  and  affords  room  for  reflections  that  may  not  be  imacceptable 
the  curious. 

The  fact  is  well  known,  that  Virgil,  Pliny,'  Dionysius,  and  nu 
of  the  ancients,  never  conceived  any  other  origin  of  the  silk  of 
Seres;  than  that  it  was  a  fine  down,  carded  fiom  the  leaves  of  so 
tree  in  the  East ;  that  the  down  was  spun  into  a  thread,  and  that 
thread  was  made  up  into  a  web  of  a  very  fine  fabric.     And  if  it  sec 
strange  that  these  several  writers  should  never  have  discovered  t 
the  silk  of  the  Seres  was  the  produce  of  an  insect,  it  is  equally  t 
that  Aristotle,  who  gives  the  historv  of  the  insect,  the  thread,  and 
web,  never  mentions  the  Seres ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  name  of  t 
nation  was  probably  not  known  in  Europe  when  he  wrote. 

I  shall  now  produce  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  to  wh 
I  shall  subjoin  a  correct  translation,  with  some  verbal  and  litei-al 
marks,  and  finally  offer  some  observations  on  the  intelligence  we 
quire  from  this  curious  natural  history  of  the  insect  and  formation 
the  fabric. 

clxXiif  yinrm  ii  ff-^wrer  ^  f»tT»fi»XirFH  rt!v  2K12AHKOS,  K'lME 
mtrtt  BOMBTAIOS,  it  3i  r^irw  NEKTAAAOS*  '£f  'i|  ii  finri  fi^ct/U)^ 
rMin»f  T«$  fM^^uq  TTtivwi'  he  H  r«vr«v  rev  ^«0tf  x^t  r«e  Bmfiwtm  mHtXv* 

'  Classical  Journal,  No.  XI.  p.  215. 

^  De  General.  Animal,  lib.  v.  c.  xix. 

3  Incognitum  genus  arbonim tenui  eas  obdaci  lanugine  qnibus  add 

arte  e  Bombyce  vestes  confici.  Plin,  v.  i.  Salni.  1^09. 

^  Aristotle,  lib.  v.    De  Gen.  Animal. 
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b  Kf  lli^if  All  A«n>««  tvyitTiif. 

Athenzui  refers  to  this  pusage,  (lib.  riii.  p.  300.  i.  e.  352  Schwetgh- 
euser)  and  pcriiapt  gi^es  ui  both  a  sentence,  which  uems  to  have 
iropped  out  of  the  text  of  AHstotle  ;  and  an  additional  circumstance, 
which,  though  not  correct,  contributes  one  link  more  to  the  chain  of 
the  insect's  existence.  ~- 

'imfu^AfimnXtf]  Sn  niJ  •■  nt  r>>  ftUfut  ijitu^  m  s»i^  yinmtrmi. 


The  circumscance  added  i>i  ^t  the  worm '  nirings  from  a  nit 

' '    is  not  tmej  but  if  it  had  been  said  that  die 

;  of  the  aiumal  as  small  as  a  nit,  it  would 


engendered  faj  Itce :  this  is  not  true  j  but  if  it  had  been  said  that  die 
worn  issues  from  an  egg  of  the  aiumal  as  small  as  a  nit,  it  would 
have  been  consonant  to  ue  fact.    With  this  allowance,  then,  we  have 


the  transfbrmadons  of  the  insect  from  Its  birth  to  the  end  of  its  eiist- 
eacej  and  aO  that  is  wanting  to  make  Aristotle's  account  per&ct  is, 
that  be  bad  not  observed  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  by  the  papilio. 

Ihie  respect  had  to  these  circumstances,  we  may  now  give  the 
translation  of  the  two  passages  united  in  the  following  terms : 

llete  is  a  wona  which  issues  from  [an  egg  as  small  as]]  the  nit  of 
lice,  it  is  of  a  tatge  (A)  nze,  and  I^  [protuberances  bearing  the 
resemblance  of]  homs^  (B)  [in  which  respect]  it  differ*  from  other 
wormi.  The  first  chan^  it  undergoes  is  by  tlie  conversibn  of  the 
Wotm  into  a  caterpillar ;  it  then  become*  a  grub,  or  chrysalis,  and  at 
length  a  moth.  The  whole  of  this  transfbrmation  is  completed  in  sir 
month*.  T^ere  are  women  who  wind  off  a  thread  from  this  animal,* 
M'hich  it  spun  while  it  was  in  the  state  of  a  caterpiUar ;  and  that  is  the 
material  from  iriiich  they  afterwards  form  the  texture  of  the  web. 
^^it  hiTention  is  attribitted  to  Parophila,  a  woman  of  the  Iile  of 
Cos,  (F)  and  daughter  of  Latoius. 

yfe  have  here  self .eridendy  the  exact  process  of  the  manufacttire  of 
*■  silk,  as  it  is  conducted  at  this  day  both  in  China  and  Europe  ; — 
hm  iriiether  it  be  the  true  silk  we  now  bare,  or  produced  by  the  true 
■ilk-worm,  remains  still  to  be  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  A. — it  is  not  a  large  worm,  but  a  Tery  small  one, 
At  it*  first  appearance,  and  before  it  becomes  a  caterpillar ;  neither 
can  it  inoperly  be  called  a  worm,'  as  distinguished  from  the  cater- 
pillar. A  catnpillar  is  discriminated  from  a  worm  by  its  small  protu- 
henoces  which  serve  for  legs,  and  is  called  mV>s  in  Greek,  from  it* 
bendJag  or  nndolating*  motion :  these  legs  ofthe  reptile  may  be  hardly 
distingoishable  at  its  first  jvoducdon,  which  may  have  induced 
Ariaotle  to  call  it  a  worm. 

'  Ariitotle'i  knowledge  od  tins  bev)  wai  not  accante ;  tha  titiB  of  hii  19lll 
1^'er  propotci  to  treit  of  imecti  produced  by  guunlion,  or  >ntiMmtoii«. 
"•■"liiikrj,  heuji, '- ^'-- 


a  liak  of  Ibe  cbain  ifsnting ;  it  U  not  fiom  the  nniiBal,  but  from 


~  '<!  «  i«  tcicntificalt;  eiUed  a  MnaH  tOaek  MrM^Encydop. 
*««  Aristotle,  obi  snpra. 

^<^u  viL  NO.  xai.  c 
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II.  B.  The  silk-worm  of  China,  and  that  which  we  have  in  Euiope^ 
has  no  horas  \  this  circumstance  therefore  must  constitute  a  distiiKl 
species. 

III.  C.  Bd^vXiW»  by  Aristotle  written  b^^vAm;,  is  the  Chry- 
salis Aurcliay  or  grub :  the  Lexicons  give  Bafi^vXiy  equivalent  to 
B«^i3yXMf.  Pliny,  who  knew  not  the  worm  itself,  calls  the  silk  manu- 
factured Bombyx.* 

.  IV.  D.  titx}iathHf  the  moth.  I  find  that  some  conmientators  pro- 
pose that  B«fi^vAjof  and  Nf»v3«A«(  should  change  places  in  the  tezti 
imagining,  it  should  seem,  that  Nwv^Xoi  should  express  something  ai 
dead  as  a  grub,  and  that  B«/tc/3vXMf  followed  the  analogy  of  Papuia 
Hesychius,  Hofiman,  and  Salmasius,  do  not  countenance  this  trans- 
position ;  and  yet  a  reference  to  Nutvc  and  A«Xof  aiSfords  a  beauufii] 
allusion  to  Homer : 

*12f  3*  9X1  rtf  A  A  AON  9«i»}i?}*  hitc^v^  ft0mlfif 

Xwi^ftm  wv^  nil/tu  Od«  £.  490. 

I  own  the  iu)^  rr/^jUM  wv^u  does  so  represent  the  spark  of  lifis 
remaining  in  the  chrysalis,  that  I  yield  to  authority  with  regret, 
Schweighacuscr  gives  Bombylius  and  Necydalus  without  translationi 
but  takes  great  care  to  tell  us  that  Necydalus  should  be  written 
Necydallus. 

V.  £.  'AH&tmtt^cfUHtu  Pliny^  quotes  this  passage  of  Aristotle  twicCi 
once  expressly,  and  once  incidentally :  in  the  first  instance  he  renden 
it  thus,— unde  fceminis  nostris  labor  geminus  redordiendiiUa  rursusqne 
texendi ;  but  by  fila  he  does  not  mean  the  thread  wound  o£F  from  the 
cocoon,  but  the  thread  reeved  out  from  a  web,  and  wore  up  again  i 
that  this  is  his  meaning  is  proved  by  the  parallel  passage,'  where  it  i| 
said,  Romanas  fceminz  sericas  vestes  ex  Assyria  allatas  jfiCatfiH  resolve 
bant,  iterumque  subtiliori  stamine  texebant : — the  whole  of  this  u 
set  right  bv  Salmasius,  who  proves  demonstrably  that  Aristotle  meani 
by  imvn9t^6fMHu  the  windin?  off  a  filament  from  the  cocoon ;  that  i^ 
unwinding  what  the  caterpiOar  had  wound  on,  and  forming  this  fila< 
ment  into  a  thread  for  weaving  :  under  this  form  it  passed  from  China 
into  Europe,  either  by  sea  m)m  India^  or  by  land  through  Bactrisi 
Persia,  or  Assyria ;  by  either  conveyance  it  was  an  article  known  in 
the  Custom-Houses  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  the  title  of  nifm  Sv^umV 

VI.  F.  The  Isle  of  Cos.  Pliny  has  turned  Cos  into  Ceos,  but 
Salmasius  shows  that  Ceos  is  an  Island  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
Cos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhodes,  and  that  b  Km  cannot  be  teni 
dered  by  Ceos. 

REMARKS. 
We  must  now  allow  Aristotle  full  credit  for  describing  a  manufac- 
ture nmilar  to  the  process  of  fabricating  silk  from  the  silk-worm ;  bnl 
whether  this  Coan  web  was  identically  silk,  remains  still  to  be  coof 
sidered. 


'  Bombyx  in  Co.  Plin.  xi.  27. — and  yet  in  another  passage,  Snperiorpan 
^gypti  gif^nit  firuticeqp,  qoi  defert  fnictum,  cujoi  ex  iateiion  Bmabffce  lapngl 
Detar.  l  xix.  5.  Hert  Bombyx  is  cotton. 


*  China  of  the  Classics,'  by  Mr.  Bather.  tS 

Gbbon'  tfems  to  have  nnderstood  this  question  better  than  any 
tmterwhom  (  have  haJ  the  opportunity  of  consulting  ;  it  is  trae  he 
wrilM  Ceos  for  Cos,  and  folbws  the  mistake  of  P!in)',  in  supposing 
ihit  the  women  reeved  out  a  wtb  to  obtain  a  thread ;  but  his  dis- 
iniadon  is  so  accurate  and  comprehensive,  and  his  view  of  the  subject 
K  clear,  that  to  deviate  from  his  infoi  malion  must  be  nther  cunous 
ttun  useful. 

It  \i  a  well-known  fact,  that  almost  all  the  insects,  which  pass 
ihroogh  the  three  degrees  of  transformition,  prepare  a  covering,  or 
Hirekipement,  for  thetr  chrysalis  sUite,  before  they  cease  to  be  reptiles. 
CiUing  this  the  cocoon,  as  a  genera!  tenn,  the  cocoon  of  the  silk-worm 
iisthe  preference  to  all  others,  in  quality  and  beauty,  and  pprhaps  in 
quantity  and  continuity ;  for  tlie  thread  to  be  reeled  off  from  the 
Snea  (ort,  is  sdd  to  be  equal  to  the  extent  of  six  miles.* 

But  Gibbon,  following  the  statement  of  Pliny,  observes,  that  spin- 
liiig insects  arvfoundupon  the  leaves  of  the  oak,'  the  ash,  and  iho 
l>ine ;  it  is  probable,  tliat  not  one  of  these  may  be  of  the  same  species 
with  the  Ime  China  silk-worm ;  and  if  they  have  horns,  they  certainly 
sitnot :  but  supposing  them  to  be  the  same,  if  they  be  not  fed  on  the 
•bite  mulberry  leaves,  the  produce  of  the  cocoon  would  of  necessity 
b(  inferior  in  quality,  for  it  is  omng  to  the  peculiar  culture  of  this  tree, 
tlutthe  Pie<lmontese  silk  is  confessedly  the  best  in  Europe. 

NecesMty,  indeed,  compels  me  to  admit,  that  the  Coan  vests  were 
not  cotton ;  but  however  fine,  thin,  and  transparent  they  were,  if  they 
failed  in  the  tofcness  and  splendor  of  the  oriental  silk,  tiicir  inferiority 
nmst  still  be  considerable  :  custom  had  confined  them  to  the  use  of 
WMwn,  but  it  required  a  law  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  to 
prrfiiUi  the  wearing  of  silk  by  men.  Nothing  more  Is  wanting  to  show 
■he  prevalence  of  caste  in  favor  of  this  new  manufacture,  or  more 
icidedly  imply  its  superiority. 

The  price  is  a  still  more  remarkable  distinction ;  for  as  late  as  tlie 
ftign  of  Aurelian,  Vopiscus'  informs  us  that  silk  sold  for  its  weight 
in  gold !  no  such  extravagance,  in  regard  to  the  Coan  fabric,  is  ever 
■ondooed;  neither  couid  the  labor  of  the  manufecturer,  or  the 
Kirceness  of  the  commodity,  have  procured  such  a  price,  unless  it 
W  been'  inflamed  by  the  expense  of  conveyance,  and  difficulty  of 
'Ruining  it,  which  was  the  case  in  regard  to  oriental  silk.  This  price 
wmi  never  to  have  been  material^  depressed,  till  Constantinople 
'tCMoe  the  centre  of  commerce,  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
'tridj  and  there  the  depression  advanced  till  the  fifth  century,  when 
Anunianns  noiiceS)  that  silk,  which  bad  formerly  been  purchasable 
pT  ^  nobility  only,  was,  in  his  time,  become  the  wtar  of  the 
•^fnior  orders. 

Salmuius  and  Hoffman  furnish  us  with  an  additional  reason  for 
^inferiority  of  the  Coan  article,  wliich  is,  that  the  Coans  suffered 
™  Anrelia  to  eat  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon.  This,  we  know,  ruins  the 

'  Vol.  n.  |)p.  7j.  i  scqq.  »  Uhamlicn'E  Diciioiiary. 

,  J^'T  Terv  DDpbilosaphicallr  makes  spring  from— Terr*  lu) 
™w>  Cuprwsi  TenbiDtli.  Vraiini,  &c. 

P  15~3iilinwiai,  S0«,  fgllj  arknowleileM  the  biglwr  ptirt  rf  «\1fc. 
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ttlk  for  all  fine  work ;  for  the  thread  is  then  obtained  hj  fpumioff  It  firoi 
a  flock,  whereas,  to  have  it  reeled  o£F  continuous,  the  auitSa  mui 
be  killed  by  heat»  and  the  cocoon  preserved  from  perforation. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  however  we  aUow  the  insect  d 
scribed  by  Aristotle  to  be  x>f  the  same  genus,  it  does  not  follow  tk 
the  species  is  the  same.  Barrow*  notices  a  silk-worm  in  India,  th: 
spins  a  strong  but  a  coarser  thread ;  and  perhaps  every  variety  < 
this  genus  might  afford  a  thread  on  which  experiments  miffht  be  trie 
or  possibly  may  have  been  tried,  and  found  not  worm  pursnixii 
Aristotle's  insect  certamly  does  not  answer  the  description  of  that  wUc 
we  have  in  England ;  and  whether  we  have  the  true  insect,  is  a  quesdc 
which  may  be  resolved  by  hundreds  of  our  countxrmenf  who  vii 
China  every  year.  We  can  hardly  suppose^  but  that  by  acciden 
interest,  or  curiosity,  the  true  breed  has  occasionally  beoi  bnnigl 
home  and  compared :  but  the  great  probability  is,  that  our  Euimea 
breed  is  lineally  descended  from  the  parent  stock  procured  by  Josl 
nian ;  for  the  manufacture  was  established  at  Tyre  and  Berytn 
where  the  mixed  Serica  and  the  Holoserica  were  wroueht,  down  evf 
to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  was  introduced  mto  Sicily,  an 
from  thence  propa^ted  into  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Piedmont 
in  the  last  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection. 

Did  then  the  Monks  of  Justinian  go  to  China  for  this  breed,  or  £ 
they  find  it  at  Sirhend,  in  India,  as  D' Anville  supposes  ?  It  is  po: 
sible  that  this  great  geographer  has  been  misled  by  a  similarity  < 
names,  as  he  frequently  is ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  there  was  a  cob 
munication  through  Tartary,  either  direct  or  intermediate,  betwee 
China  and  Europe,  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Justinian*  GibboD 
has  stated,  that  these  Monks  were  li/Cssionaries,  who  had  previous! 
perpetrated  into  China,  and  resided  at  Nan^kin.  This  is  a  bold  asse 
tion,  but  not  improbable ;  for  the  testimony  of  our  earliest  travelkn 
a  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  Nestorian  Christians  had  bee 
settled  in  China  previous  to  then-  arrival  there^  and  if  there  wei 
Christians,  there  certainly  had  been  Missionaries. 

There  is  still  another  inquiry  to  be  made,  why  Justinian  should  sen 
to  China  for  the  true  breed,  if  both  the  insect  and  the  manufactui 
were  in  existence  at  Cos  ?  the  one  was  a  journey  hazardous  an 
difficult,  of  near  three,  thousand  miles ;  the  other  was  a  pleasai 
voyage,  short  of  four  hundred.  Unless  the  manufacture  had  cease 
and  was  unknown  at  Cos,  as  well  as  the  conveyance  from  the  £a 
had  been  obstructed  by  die  prevailing  and  intermediate  power  of  tl 
Persians,  the  expense  and  length  of  the  journey  can  hardly  t 
accounted  for :  but  the  true  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  manufactui 
of  oriental  silk  had  superseded  the  manufacture  at  Cos,  and  tb 
could  only  have  happened  from  the  superiority  of  the  material,  or  tl 
manner  of  its  fabrication. 

Silk  had  been  wove  in  the  Roman  Empire  long  before  it  was  full 
understood  how  the  material  was  obtained ;  for  the  MirmiM,  nifm  Xn^a^ 
or  silk-thread,  is  an  article  subject  to  a  duty  in  the  Custom-Hottse 
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Almndria ;  and  wfaoher  the  web  of  Tyre  vns  vmiaght  from  this— 
«r  liytthet  women  reeved  out  the  web,  introdnced  through  Media 
and  Auyru,  as  Pliny  anerti,  it  makes  no  difierence  in  point  of  time* 
Wit  prores  that  the  commodity  was  so  superior  in  quality,  that  the 
mnonctDie  of  Cos  was  driven  ont  of  the  market.  Now  this  could 
■Otbare  hajn>eiied  Irom  the  Tynans  underselling  the  Coans,  for  ai 
ke as dw reign  of  Aurelian,  the  price  was  excessive;  it  must  there- 
•  fire  have  arisen  from  die  quality,  which  would  allow  of  no  compe" 


Icaoaot  conclude  this  diiqnisidon  without  expressing  my  astonish- 
■WDt  at  the  extent  of  Aristotle's  researches,  his  insight  into  natural 
Intory,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  description ;  for  whatever  difietence 
iae  may  be  in  estimation,  price,  or  beauty,  the  fabric,  in  both  in- 
naces,  is  manifestly  silk,  and  the  process  of  the  manufacture  iden- 
tically the  same.     It  is  equally  astonishing,  that  in  the  course  of 


uies  and  a  half,    neither  Historians,  Poets,  nor  Geogra* 

dd  have  acquired  any  precision  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 

jKt,  or  have  applied  Aristotle's  information  to  the  unfolding  of  the 


lolit 
pwrs. 


iBTKery;  for  taking  the  Philosopher's  age,  at  a  medium,  S30  years 
mne  Christ,  and  toe  first  year  of  Justinian  in  527  of  our  eta,  here 
ii  a  interval  of  857  years,  during  which  the  intelligence  brought  to 
Eirope  was  obscure,  fluctuating,  and  imperfect }  in  fact,  real  know- 
ledge was  to  have  been  found  at  home,  while  it  was  sought  for  at  the 
tttremityof  the  worhL 

Upon  tlie  iriiole,  I  trust  that  Mr.  Barker  will  not  think  it  a  mis- 
finme,  diat  he  has  differed  from  me  in  opinion  :  the  attainment  of 
Indi,  even  in  matters  of  mere  speculation  and  curiosity,  is  always 
agnttfitl  acquisition  to  an  active  mind.  I  admit,  that  in  the  present 
iMace,  he  has  anained  it  at  the-fountain  head ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
Afflirithhis  talents,  industry,  and  perseverance  be  is  fully  qualified 
tDoplore  the  inmost  recesses  of  Classical  Literature. 

ihmry.  mttmnttfr.  W.  VINCENT. 

Feb.  ISIS. 


aancAL  notice  of  *philemonis  lexicon: 

JTuh  die  Dedlcarion  prefixed  to  this  small  and  well-printed 
*oliune,  it  appears  that  to  Dr.  Charles  Bumey  is  due  the  credit  of 
(iniw  to  the  world  a  pordon  of  those  treasures  in  Greek  literature, 
iriiiui  have  hitheno  existed  but  in  manuscript  *,  and  from  the  last 
page  we  learn  that  perhaps  in  a  continued  series  will  follow 

'£>  rns  #puvr;^ou  rati  'Af^tt^Uu  t^$  JE'a^iirrix^;  ngoirapas'Keu^i. 

'AUtf  'Ak^fitrrtf. 


S8  Critical  Notice 

The  appearance  of  the  present,  joined  to  the  expectation  of  simi* 
lar  publications,  is  a  circumstance  that  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting    I 
to  every   Greek  scholar.     Amongst  whom,  there  are  none^  we    1 
believe,  unacquainted  with  the  writings  or  the  name  of  Bumej. 
To  his  industry  and  talent,  successfully  exhibited  on  various  occa** 
sions,  the  just  tribute  of  applause  has  been  paid  by  the  critics  o£> 
this  and  foreign  climes ;  and  while  we  add  our  own  to  the  geners^ 
Toice  of  approbation  for  his  exertions  in  extending  and  improvin 
our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  we  may  be  allowed 
express  our  regret  that  llie  editor  of  **  Philemonis  Lexicon**  ha. 
envied  us  a  commentary,  which,  had  it  come  from  his  pen,  wi 
doubt  not,  would  have  equalled  any  of  the  productions  of  thi 
school  of  Hemsterhuis  -,  whose  disciples,  following  the  example 
set  by  their  illustrious  master,  have  proved  in  the  works  of  Valck< 
cnaer,  Ruhnken,  Pierson,  andKoen, 

■  Quid  mens  ritr,  quid  indoles 

Nntritft  ianstis  sub  peneirdlilius 
Poaspt. 


That  a  portion  of  the  spirit,  which  breathed  in  those  bighly— — 
gifted  mortals  and  matchless  scholars,  had  been  infused  into  the*^ 
breast  of  our  countrymen,  we  once  hoped  to  see  verified  inPorsonV-^ 
long  and  anxiously-expected  publication  of  the  Lexicon  of  Pbotius.  - 
How  that  hope  has  been  frustrated,  it  is  painful  to  reflect;  nor  if 
our  regret  on  the  present  occasion  inconsiderable,  from  Dr.Bumey's 
neglect  of  the  opportunity  offered  him  of  provii^  himself  a  second 
Forson.  Let  us  hope,  hoyi^ever,  tliat  as  Dr.  Sumey  has  so  far 
followed  the  plan  of  Hemsterhuis  in  recommending,  to  younger 
scholars,  to  adorn  the  Lexicon  of  Philemon  with  a  commentary, 
he  \^'ill,  like  the  Dutch  Professor,  in  his  edition  of  Julius  Pollux, 
not  only  give  the  precept,  but  set  the  example  likewise ;  haying, 
we  trust,  reserved  himself  for  the  greater  task  of  illustrating  the 
more  full  nnd  valuable  treatises  of  rhrynichus  Arabius  and  Orion 
Thebanus ;  both  or  either  of  which,  to  judge  from  the  extracts 
given  by  Ruhnken  and  others,  appear  to  be  far  more  worthy  of  the 
labors  of  a  Burney,  than  is  die  present  publication :  in  the  whole 
of  which  there  is  to  be  found,  we  suspect,  scarcely  a  single  quotation 
from  authors  lost' or  extant,  which  other  grammatiod  worics  do 
not,  in  many  cases  better,  and  in  all  equally  well,  supply.  It  b  pro- 
bable, indeed^  that  we  should  have  formed  a  different  opinion  of  the 
utility  of  this  Lexicon,  had  it  been  preserved  to  us  in  a  more  per« 
feet  state ;  but  as  at  present  we  possess  only  a  very  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  original  work,  we  must  speak  with  diflidence  of  its 
general  merits.  Respecting  the  quantity,  not  quality,  of  what  we 
have  lost,  a  conjecture  may  be  made  by  comparing  what  remains 
with  what  the  Lexicon  was  meant  to  comprehend,  according  to 
the  intentions  of  the  author,  as  stated  in  his  own  Greek  Prerace^ 
which  we  here  subjoin. 


of  <  Philanonh  Lexicon.^  %d 

ivofjLctruiv  Tsyr/oXoyicc  x^^'vovjxaf  GO/TfD-.^;■'/,  oi)  Ciu  to  xou^i/ov  rov  koyo'j 
xa)    crrjyrouLdtTUTOv^    u    xa)  ^x}.?TOVy   0LK\si  ha,   to  (rvyx'^vfjisvov    xoA 

Syvmv  ffwrayfui  ri  xerrei  arotxftWf  oI«vc)  As^ixh,  rwv  Sxrd  uapw  roS 

0W"  fti'  08  fifctxiog  Tff  xa)  Jcxo/xttfov  ovto^  ^v^o^  toXXs^;  awri^tis  rtmf 
Imftxrwf  xa)  roo¥  xetS^^ris  oxrco  to5  Koyov  fMooov  iFxpeevMyig  rt  xoA 
xtnAmg  9j(iiiJutn(riio6g  re  xeA  xXhets  pMcog  st^ivat  xa)  0X00$  h*  auTOv 
TO  aoXoixoy  xai  jxupov  r&¥  Xs^eow  hi^ug  xx)  s xXoy^v  iroXXfiov  uo^T)}. 

Of  this  collection  of  wordS)  imnged  in  order  according  to  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,  there  remains  only  the  list  of  nouns,  and  of 
as  many  verbs  as  complete  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  together 
with  two  of  the  second,  viz.  BxliKoo  and  BaXhM*  All  the  rest 
beyond  this  are  wanting,  so  that  we  seem  to  have  but  a  little  more 
than  one-eighth  of  the  original  work. 

As  Dr.  Bumey  gives  no  farther  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Lexicon,  except  that  his  copy  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  the  Imperial 
lihfary  at  Paris,  our  readers  will  not  perhaps  be  displeased  at  our 
brin^g  together  the  few  following  conjectures  and  facts  respect* 
ingit. 

.  Of  Philemon  himself,  or  of  Antiphanes,  the  person  to  whom 
the  Preface  is  addressed,  we  know  nothing ;  and  of  Hyperescius  we 
can  only  repeat  what  Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  grammarian  of 
Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Marcian,  and 
Wrote  the  foUowing  treatises,  viz.  Ti)(mf  rpa^iLOLr^xr^v^  Utfi  wofM- 
Tmp,  Ilif)  ifipLOTos,  xa) 'Opdoypa4ii2X(;ue  same  lexicographer  makes 
mendon  01  another  grammanan  of  the  same  name,  who  is  stated, 
<^  the  authority  of  Malchus,  the  sophist  of  Byzantium,  to  have 
l>en  driven  into  exile  by  Leo  Macelles.  Whether  these  namesakes 
Ve  one  and  the  same  person,  we  haye  not  at  present  the  means  of 
^^eertaining.  They,  who  have  access  to  the  collection  of  the 
pyxanrine  Historians,  may  be  able  to  decide  tliis  question  1  and 
^th  it  confirm  or  refute  an  opinion,  which  we  hazard,  that  the 
statement  of  Suidas  is  erroneous  in  attributing  four  treatises  to 
Hyperescius,  whose  work  seems  to  have  been  but  a  single  one, 
c^Ukd  either  Twxyokayla^  or  Tixyn  rpuii,iJi,arixri,  divided  into  three 

erts :  I.  I7fp)  ivofiMToov ;    II.  tlept^pMro;;    ill.  Ilep)  ig9oypa^lag; 
.  t  which,  for  want  of  a  good  arrangement,  was  little  calcuhted 
for  use,  till  Philemon  new-modelled  it. 

Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Greeca,  tom.  x.  p.  52.  ed.  Ham- 
>*Uig.  mentions  the  Lexicon  of  Philemon  as  being  preserved  in  the 
Cofiertine  Library,  and  numbered  1266. ;  the  MS.,  we  presume, 
bom  wluch  Dr.  Bumey's  copy  was  taken,  and  which  Villoison 
^^ems  to  have  used,  in  whose  notes  on  ApoUonius's  Homeric 
I^^adcon  were  the  first  extracts  given  from  the  Lexicon  of  Piute*- 


4a 


N^Ha 


mon^  aad  who  perhaps  furnished  Ruhnken  with  a  transcr^t :  ofy 
at  leasti  from  the  specimens  which  Vilioison  produced,  the  curi- 
osity of  Ruhnken  was  probably  excited  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it,  and 
thence  to  communicate  extracts  from  it  to  Valckenaer  and  Brunck. 
The  passages  where  references  may  be  found  to  this  Leziconi  in 
the  respective  works  of  Ruhnken^  Valckenaer  and  Brunck,  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Kidd,  in  his  very  learned  and  laborious 
preface  to  the  Opuscula  Ruhnkeniana. 

We  have  heard  that  Dr.  Bumey  obtained  his  transcript  by  means 
of  Boissonade  \  and  the  report  b  partly  confirmed  by  Schweighsei^ 
ser's  note  on  Athenaeus,  1.  iv*  p.  ISl.  C.  who  there  states,  that 
Boissonade  had  thoroughly  examined  this  very  Lexicon,  and  we 
believe  might  have  added,  who  had  transcribed  it. 

The  above-mentioned  scholars  are  all  that  we  know,  who  have 
made  use  of  the  Lexicon  of  Philemon,  whose  Technologia  is 
somewhat  different  from  a  work  under  the  same  title,  quoted  by 
Hermann,  in  his  work  on  the  Greek  Grammar  \  and  by  Titmann, 
in  a  few  of  his  nptes  on  Zonaras*s  Lexicon ;  both  of  which  last- 
Oientioned  scholars  probably  used  the  Augustan  MS.  a  specimen 
of  which  Titmann  has  eiven  in  his  Preface.  , 

By  making  extracts  trom  a  Lexicon,  we  are  not  presented  with 
so  correct  an  idea  of  its  value,  as  by  an  Index  of  the  authorities 
quoted ;  which  we  have  accordbgly  drawn  up,  though  not  pledg* 
ing  ourselves  to  such  accuracy  as  to  supersede  the  exertions  of 
other  scholars ;  to  whom,  however,  we  trust,  we  shall  be  thought 
to  have  given  some  assistance  by  our  labors. 


Index  Auctantm,  fid  citantur  in 


j£lian.     *Afweii, 

Anacreon.    'A^xlKn.  X/aXoi. 

Antipho.    "/^rra. 

ApoUonius  Rhodius.    Aniutkiog, 

Apthonius.    'AvotfiaXkn. 

Archilochus.   *P6iov. 

Arisrides*     'AvMpsi.   'AmroTrm. 

Aristophanes.  "Ayiwra.  'i^XiyStlff-- 
Sou,  'Avxhl.  'Anpffix^^VTO.  ^Am* 
/3oX».  ^Airi^u.  AifoKatim.  *Ain^ 
^alvitv  bis.  'AcxoXiil^ai.^ Arra. 
Auxjuii,  'EfJ^ifprig^  ^Evagitfuog. 
'E^axXivov.  "ll^XXog.  Hrrov. 
M&fog,  Hoyyiwpyoj.  "Oca.  'O^- 


fa.  Sopig  bis.  2'xoiyfov.  JSeoo^ 
bis.  Tipsrpnf.  Tpirriot.  Tp^^^ 
ZalyLOVi^,  "TstXog.  'jy&tMcio;.   ^h^ 

XpntJM.  ^ooXig.  'nMi. 
Aristotcles.    *£x«rf^y.    Xfujvos^ 

Ta^lag. 
Athenaeus.    Xham,  *7)M.wMf. 
Axionichus.   Tixov  iipfiM. 
Callimachus.    *A9afioi>J^».  IlgmH^ 

fMvijS.  ^l$up, 
Coriima.  ^Slyiyt'ii/. 
Ctesipho.  ''JflWcaf. 
Demosthenes.    *Avixti9.  'AitM^"^ 

Soojbii.  "ylrra  bis.    Ertpos.  JSw/*^- 

Dioscorides.  ^x^iy/oy.  Xmu^. 


^  <  i^itl^ntwM  Xmmo^ 


Spidiinnoi.    '<4«^(«Xi«Ca.  7*|gir- 

.Ipigmniiu,  'Anm. 

Jbiripide*.  Aim.  'jxx^A«y.  '^^ 
4i0^i|wif  ■  ',<  vmUmtmi'  (fiilso). 
'Awiffw:  Btpyns-  niiriv.  HuXof. 
Sv/xptTMM  SwiMi  bis.  2'^$> 
Try^;.  Titas.  Tl.  *ipi^.  *it- 

SietodotlU.       'jlraipiT.    'Anayti. 

iu  bi(.  ^lf>e<rtv{.  ylif«up«i.  jliit'- 
^.  'AkiMn.  'Afui^  bis. 
'itfMcSnr  bis.  'AitJnn  ter. 
'AiuMovr.  'Ap^^nnraTO  bis. 
'Aft^i^^KHf  quater.  'Ajx^ 
ter.   '^tAx^W.  '<4yaj3((AXM  ter. 

ter.  'A-MXtufii.'AwiviUUi.'Axtfip!' 

ystf-ir.  MwtrpwrnM'a  bJa.  'jlvo- 

>(nbis.Mxov/((74M. '^x'sfeirra. 

'jtpioM  szpius.    BdiAAiiy  ter. 

^■*8^y.    'Eyx'^uf-   ^Eiuurrni. 

' M»atf\ifui>t.  'ilfaKXiwy  quater. 
*i0o;toj  quater.  'EpwniXof.  E&- 

^viti  quater.  'H^.  K^ias.  Mi- 
i>a{.  Oil].  "Oro't.  Quia;.  Dit 
^ninqaiet.  nlamtf.  IIfiu}ttrii;, 
3t2ain^f  TliXoi  quater.  Ban 
lais.  ■Ftfsj.'ftHpo*.  "iVyi*!*  bis. 
*J'»Y»>Mr.  'Pwxp^S-  Xetvptrrip. 
^auar»^S-  XfUfXetXitv  ter.  2'fui- 
Sayf  bts.  Sofi.  Sopit.  Xiriiw. 
^TcAl^.  Sra^oyJi.  Suytp'Tf 
acov  JvofMi  Kpties.  iViEi's.  Sx*- 
v-Awf  quater.  ^'^^civiov.  r(tX<(i>- 
-VOV  ter.    raXao-ia.    Taf^iaf  blB. 

Va^oS.  Tatoi  quinquies.  Tt- 
■ytawf.  TtXo;.  Tiptr^w  bis,   Tf, 

X'gi'yAiiva,  "TaXtf.  'Tp^ivaiOf. 
3Vi;wo*.    'TVniria.    'TitfCuyof. 


ter.  AOjcAralif  quater.  Xitm. 
Xigi£if.  Xipn$».XnfafiAi.  Xkm- 
fii.  Xini.  'ilyaym.  'flt^  ttt, 
lilt^trris.  ^ily.i»  bU.  ^{Ivt^  bU. 
'Jlf  bis.  'JItiiA,  bis.  "Jli^. 
Hyperides.  Sai^ftagU.  «iAittv 
Incertus.  "iiXiJiriK.  "vI/mJwwf. 
'Af^^ixatj/wrii*.    'Aveuqu    bu. 

'Atiniu.  KMifu'f.  jrX(»»/.  JEewf. 

Julianui.  '^riy(ii.    ■ 
Lucianus.  Sias. 

Aifri];.  Xipyi^. 
Lysias.  '^ymriS. 
Findaius.    A^iarmrta.  «vq'v.  Jb- 

Pherecratea.  '^rra. 

Plato  Fbilosophut.  'jJfiirxa.'Evw. 

fiifUt.*Enpa(.  IlfOTigaix.  Tj*- 

^bis. 
Plato  Comicus.  '£|(u(Xi«».  ««- 

Prorerlna.  XraiiUi. 
Sappho.  'P»x«i. 
Simontdes.  'AfLann, 
Sophocles.       AhaAiOf.    'Aftonn. 

'Aurxti.     'EiinXitm.     Xttifim. 

Sr^ini;.     ZvyxgiTixiv     Sm/uc. 

Stnm.  Kt^Xki».  TiXnrrf.  7*> 

■Aof  quater.  Xcipis-  *u^'. 
Sophron.  Maw-qrcens. 
Strabo.  n6K»i.  'Pimi. 
Synesius.  ^Afi^prim*  bis.  'Ati- 

71..  '^»%"- 
Theocnnis.  Xouaia.  Xxm^. 
Theopompus.  "EnnKuKTOf. 
Theophrastus,  Sxoniw. 
Thucydides.  '^aXij'amv.  'Ajinnit. 

•AS.i. 
Xenarchus.    IStvaica. 
Xenophon.  'Ava^UM. 


4S  Epigram  en  Cker&^^LaHn  Inscription: 


Meminerit  lector  nomina  pturima  Graminaticoruin»  quoram  sen- 
tentias  allegaverit  Philemoni  utpote  vix  memoratu  digna,  consulto 
esse  praetermissa.  Neque  id  est  sUentio  prxtereundtimj  quod 
muUas  glossas  Homericas  t.  c.  'il/Sxij^,  '^yxt/Xo/tijn;,  iiloAwrcoXoc  et 
simileS)  elegerit  et  exposuerit  Philemon,  quarum  nulb  ratio  est 
habita.  In  Indicem  superiorem  ea  loca  sola  telegantur,  in  quibus 
▼el  Nomen  vel  Poetx  rerba  reperire  liceat. 


EPIGRAM  ON  M.  T.  CICERO, 

from  a  f  eUmn  MS.  of  the  Fonrtecnth  Century,  intitlei, 
Fragmenium  DitcunAt  ThtoUfgiethScMatticif 
In  tiie  posaeasion  of  AcosTiiro  Makiotti. 

Vnicds  Oratory  lumenque,  decusque  SenatAs, 

Servator  patriae  conditor  eloquii, 
Cujut  ab  ingcnio  tandem  illustrata  perenni 

Lumine  pneclaro  Lingua  Latina  viget, 
Deddit  indigne  manibus  laceiatus  biqub 

TuliiuSy  hoc  tumulo  eonditns  exigao. 
Qtticumque  in  libris  nomen  Ciceronis  adoras, 

Adspice,  quo  jaceat  conditus  ille  loco, 
lile  vel  Orator*  vel  Civis,  maximus  idem ; 

Clarus  erat  fam&,  clarior  eloquio. 
Quisquis  in  hoc  saxo  Tulli  legit  advena  nonieOt 

Ne  dedigneris  dicere, -Marce,  vale  I 


In  an  excavation  at  Lyons,  a  skull  was  lately  found,  with  m  coi^ 
of  Probus  in  each  eye.  Near  tbis  head  was  discovered  a  small  cippimi 
with  this  Inscription  : — 


D.  M. 

£T  MEMORLC 

AELLE  FILETS 

AV.  POSSINIO 

CONIVGI  KARISSIMiE 

ET  SIBI  VIVO 

PONENDVM  CVRAVrr 

£T  SVB  ASCIA 

DEDICAVIT 


ACCOUNT  OF  HEBCULANEVM, 


.  H  B  BoBiaiK  to«)k  pnneranD  «f  Hereulaneain,  U.  C.  460,  A.  C.  399> 
Jain  Servilint,"  Livy  intunns  us,  "  VolanBin,  et  Pulunlnnuin,  et 
erculao-iiin,  in  SHmnitibin  ccperat.  —  \d  Herculaneum  bis  etiaiq 
>D>*  cfdlalis  ancipiti  pnclio."  Ab  belon<,iag  to  the  Samnitn,  whose 
i^nane  is  vvidetilly  of  oriental  eilractioD,  it  may  not  improbably  ta 
I  name  coinbim  terms  the  lame  with  tliase  of  tlie  Hebrew'  liTj 
ntutttin,  aii<l  'h^,  bumittg.  Should  tliis  etymological  conjecture  be 
cmed  ntit  altogether  admissible,  it  must,  however,  he  confessed, 
at  it  is  lit  least  recotti mended  to  some  notice  by  the  situation  of  the 
ly  itsfif.  Besides,  the  imiiending  Vesuvius  is  generally  stated  by 
iti<ia»ncs  to  derive  its  apjvellation  from  the  oriental  VH  or  KICR, 
nr.  Hence  Vesuv  among  the  Tuscans,  nho  are  fnnd  of  the  u,  and 
leu  Bfc-^io/,  anil  tlicii  Vesuvius.  Vesta  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  tame 
nan.  Sirabo  calls  llie  mouut^in  O-JtanrJhr.  Diuu.  Hal.  Oufcr/Sio*. 
iuen  aavs,  Ol  dufi^iartfti  Btvtv^ioy  iyiij.aXo'-!!riy  fiS  fyJagov,  xai 
Eov  fvs'j^a:  'T-sii  >.cV°v  ^hptty,  Varro  calU  it  Vesubius,  and  Vesuius. 
irgil  and  Suetonius,  Vedcvua.  Culumella,  Statius,  Martial,  Silius 
Lsdicus,  and  Val.  Flaecus,  differently. 

This  enumeralion  of  various  names  is  introduced  here  for  the  sole 
urpose  of  inferring,  with  some  apparent  authority,  that,  as  both  the 
rxerkh  and  Romans  are  so  vague  in  expressing  the  denomination  of 
'<enivius,  tbey  had  derived  it  from  some  Eastern  language,  from  which 
B«  name,  Herculancum,  is,  therefore,  with  as  nnich  probabili^, 
erired.  IL  may  not  Ik  improper,  perhaps,  to  subjoin,  that  the 
rstelu  very  commonly  articulated  a  foreign  aspirate  by  D,  and  the 
-vnans  by  V. 

.According  lo  all  htstorians,  the  Samnites  were  a  nation  both  war- 
Keand  powerful.  Eoanno  (U.C.4tS.  A.C.340.)  advenus  Samnites, 
^atem  opibus,  armisque  validam,  mota  arma. 

If  we  suppose,  that  the  Osci,  Tyrrheni,  or  Tnsri,  and  Pelasgi,  and 
Knnites,  were  not  tlie  same,  the  antiquity  of  Herculaneum  becomes 
'V^rc  respectable.  'Qenii  Si  eJyj'^  x^'  Tairi]*  (Hcrculaueum)  xal  r^y 
^^KV  n^^n'^E'av — lira  T'jf(.-^yii,  xal  IlEXaryct.  Mtri  voStx  'ia^'iaeu, 
wtbi  i'  i^rmiTW  ix  nar  rixaiy. 

Tbb  passage  of  the  geographer,  compared  with  that  of  Dionjsins 
laJ,  assigns  a  very  remote  perio<l  to  the  existence  of  tills  eity.    *0  it 

'  II  isa  circiUDbtaDcc  citremeljcuriom,  tbal,  in  one  nf  llif  mnit  kanifd  aail 
tMlar  Jaumal*,*  thi>  elymoloKy  is  reprehcnileJ,  brcausc  tbe  moantain  ww  aol 
>*nin|(  anteceilfntly  ta  ibe  time  wbeii  HerciilnDoum  wiu  deHtroyt'd.  Hnt  tbe 
ODrnalist  miglit  liave  reflected,  tbat,  u  no  written  ri'cord  of  a  prior  eruptioa 
^ted,  vet  we  are  lold  by  SIcabo,  Iliat  the  suil  uad  appearance  of  the  mountaia 
**V  eabibiled  siifficiFnt  reconi  uf  ernptiun,  or  tni|itioiu.  In  exeavating  Ihe 
'o  cities  of  HifrcnianeDliJ  and  Pompeii,  vulcanic  itratii  were  found  nnder  (be 
*^>  and  tbe  ilreets,  and  (he  streets  tlienwelves  arc  paved,  and  tbc  lionici  an 
*>Ut  with  Tolcanic  itonra  and  lava. 

*  See  C/tuticai  Journal,  A'e.  //I,  p.  ^ni. 
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iTfi  rCoy  r^auay  iyivito.  It  must  strike  our  attentioii,  somewhat 
forcibly,  in  support  of  a  claim  to  remote  aotiquity,  that  the  ioscrip- 
tion  must  be  read,  like  eastern  languag«i»  from  tli«  right  hand  to 
the  left. 

The  political  state  of  Herculaneum»  whether  it  were  a  settlement  of 
Phoenicians,  or  of  other  Asiatics,  cannot  be  traced  with  any  exactness, 
or  conclusive  deduction,  from  facts  and  circumstances,  at  any  epocha 
earlier  than  that  of  the  Roman  dominion.  It  can  only  be  argued  pre- 
sumptively from  Strabo,  that  it  might  have  been  of  the  twelve  cities^ 
which  formed  the  dynasty  of  the  Tuscans  in  Campania.  The  opposi- 
tion it  made  to  the  victorious  legions  of  Rome,  the  municipal  nshts 
which  it  enjoyed  after  its  sul\|ugation,  clearly  indicate  m«m  proflpenty» 
and  some  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  conqueror. 

Herculaneum  is  twice  called  Municipium,  that  is,  in  an  insonptioB, 
which  I  saw  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici ;  and  again»  in  another 
inscription,  which  Julius  Caesar  Capaccio  produces. 

That  of  the  Royal  Museum  runs, 

M.  Memmio  M.  F.  Riifi>  Patri 
'  Monicipet. 

And  is  sanctioned,  should  more  proof  and  authorities  be  demanded, 
by  a  brass  plate,  which  at  once  evinces  the  municipal  privileget  of  this 
city  to  the  most  scrupulous  investigator. 

T.  Claadio.  Dnisi.  F. 

CaMari.  Angnsti. 

Germanico. 

Pont :.  Max :  Trib :  Pot :  8. 

Imp:  16.    Cot. 2. 

Patri.  Patriae.    Cens. 

Ex  Testimenti  Meuii  L.  F.  M.  A. 

Seaecae. 

Militia  Coh :  10  Urbanae,  et 

Dedioa^oni  qua  legarit 

Municipibus 
SiDgulUHS.  Illln. 

From  some  inscribed  pieces  of  stone  it  appears,  that,  as  Civet 
Roman],  the  inhabitants  of  Herculaneum  were  enrolled  in  some  tribe 
at  Rome  itself,  particularly  the  Menenian, 

L.  Annio  L.  F.  Men, 

t  Vir.  Itin  :  Qnin  • . 

•  •  Vir  Epalarani. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest,  that  all  the  inscrtptions^  which  I 
have  produced,  or  may  produce,  have  been  digged  from  Herculaneom^ 
and,  except  that  of  Julius  Caesar  Capaccio,  have  been  perused  and 
examined  by  me. 

Exclusive  of  a  short  interval  in  the  Marsic   or  social  war,  diis  citj 

in  tranquil  subjection  to  Consular  and  Imperial  Rome. 

Divo  Julio 
Herculaneiises. 


Genoanico  Caeaari  Tib. F.  Divi  Annisti  n. 
Pivi  JaUi  pronepoti.  Anciiri.  Flaiaini  Aagustalio. 

Cos.  S.  Imp.  u. 
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1^  Emperon,  on  thdr  part,«eem  to  ban  been  gnteAil  for  the  loyal 
H  ■  rhmrnt  of  thit  people.    Tbns, 

Imp  :  Cm.  Tspuuiiiiia  Ang.  Pimtifex  Hu. 
Trib :  Pot.  7.  Imp.  17.  P.  P.  Co*.  7.  Dt*it  i  S. 
Toi^iuB  Mabit  Defim  teiTK  natn  coUafMB 
lU^titait. 
Again  upon  «  public  weight. 
Imp.  Vesp.  Amk  !  IIX, 
T.  finp:  Anf.F:  VIC. 
ExuU  Id  Capitolio. 
Awl  upon  another  pnblic  weight. 
Ttb  t  Ckn.  Ck*.  Asi  :  Viul. 
Ill  Cot.  exaetasil  artic  : 
Oak  JEdlL 
And  upon  a  bran  Sextariiu, 
.  D.  D.  P.  P.  Here. 

»liit  la,  DecnHonum  Dccreto  Prsfecti  ponderibui  Herculaneosinm. 
Tbese  three  imcriptiotu  inform  ns  of  another    municipal  right 
^■royed  bf  the  HeKnluenies  in  Iheir  Posderale,  or  Houm  of  Public 
A^eighta. 

There  waa  an  earthquake,  Anno  Chriiti  63,  aiiteen  yean  previoua 
*«  that  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  whidi  destro^/ed  llerculaneum,  Anixi 
d^risti  79.  Seneca  declares,  that  in  this  earthquake,  Herculanensis 
^Hwidi  pais  mil,  dubi^que  atant  etiam,  quK  relicta  lunL  Nonit 
K^ebmarii  fuit  leme  motus. 

In  an  inclosure  behind  the  great  theatre,  a  heap  of  tiles,  respectively 
*aumbercd,  together  with  the  trunk  of  a  mwrble  statue,  and  the  frag- 
*uents  of  several  cotnmiis,  \nA  excavated  under  the  volcanic  material. 
-Another  earthquake,  indeed,  immediately  preceded,  ortallier  attended, 
*■  hat  eruption.  Some  iiooses  were  tlirown  to  the  ground  by  the  severe 
v^oDcussion.  Their  ruius  arc  partly  spread  upon  tlie  original  soil, 
fDutiy  upon  the  pumice  stoaei  discharged  from  the  mountaiu.  Pliny, 
*.ii  his  account  addressed  to  Tacitus,  says,  "  Prsecesserat  per  mullos 
^ies  tremor  tcme  minus  formidolosus,  qui  Ciunpanite  non  solum 
^nstella,  verum  etiam  oppida  vexare  solitus :  ill^  veto  nocte  ita  inva- 
-Kuit,  ut  Don  moTcti  omnia,  sed  everli  crederentur."  In  this  letter,  us 
^rell  as  in  the  l6th  of  the  same  book,  to  the  same  friend,  Pliny  has 
S^^^ved  himself  to  have  "  Omnia  veri  prosecutum,"  although,  with 
^great  modesty,  he  remarks,  "  Aliud  est  Epislolain,  aliud  Historiain 
^Kribere." 

Conformably  to  his  fkithfiil  description,  the  excavated  stratum  it 
^□ot  lava,  as  has  hern  often  said,  but ."  Pumices  nigrique  et  anibusti, 
««  £bcti  igne  iapidu,"  to  the  depth  of  pearly  seventy  feet  in  many 
X>l*ees.  AU  the  wood  in  Herculaneum  was  reduced  to  coals,  and  every 
'Wiing  combustible  was  not  only  injured  by  the  extreme  beat,  but,  as 
'^vis  the  case  with  the  manuscripts,  was  violently  compressed,  and 
^MDtracted  by  the  ponderous  pressure  of  the  volcanic  materials.  In 
«iDe  of  his  best  poetical  effoiLs,  Statius  justly  says, 

— I Pater  exemtom  terrii  md  sidera  montem 

Suitulit,  et  lale  biImdu  dejerit  in  nrbes. 
Upon  this  stratum  of  stones,  first  liquified,  and  then  hardened  and 
fauorpotated  into  prodigious  masses,  there  has  been  raised  a  second 
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press  what  has  been  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  thfs  total  desfnie- 
tion.     In  the  aunals  of  literature  few  persons  hare  attained  mors 
celebrity  than  Scipio  Maflei,  among  the  Italians;  and,  among  tb^ 
French,  Barthelemi.    Both  these  men  have  influenced  the  opinion  o^ 
■ome  to  a  great  degree^  with  rc^gard  to  the  Ions  of  this  city :   seconders 
by  loannes  Lamius,  both  of  them  have  pronounced,  that  the  antioaS'' 
ties  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Pdrtid,  by  King  Chades  III.  m£^ 
not.  the  least  to  do  with  Herculaneum ;  that  the  Ancustana  TabuTwi    i 
commonly  called  Peutingeriana,  from  Peutinger,  and  written  in  th^^ 
time  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  mentions  Herculaneum  ;  that(whicl^S 
k  their  only  argument  not  perfectly  vague)  some  cmns  inscril 
Domitianus  Ctesar  in  that  collection  of  Portici,  even  if  you  acknow- 
ledge the  identity  of  those  ruins  with  Herculaneum,  would 
the  prolongation  of  its  existence  after  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  of 
eruption,  79.    Upon  these  two  alledged  proofs  their  heretical 
lests. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  my  Brethren  of  tl 
Royal  Herculaneum  Society  reply  with  some  force,  by  representing  tl 
Greek  name  of  Herculaneum  in  the  Peutingeriau  Tables,  as  Dotniii| 
more  than  the  name  of  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Hercules,  or,  as 
translation  of  Porticus  Herculis,  afterwards  corrupted  into  Portici  ^ 
that  in  the  Greek  capital,  at  a  distance  from  the  spot,  the  compiler  mtijUF'  ^ 
easily  mistake  one  for  the  other :  that,  with  re^^ect  to  the  coins, 
title  of  Caesar  was  often,  or  rather  usually,  b^towed  upon  the 
of  the  Elmperor,  during  the  life-time,  or  reign,  of  the  Sovereign* 

For  my  own  part,  if  it  could  be  vouchsafed  me  to  addrns^  n| 
such  a  question,  a  reference  to  so  elevated  authority,  I  am  snre  yoi 
Royal  Highness  would  not  hesitate  to  determine,  that  a  mostconclnsivf 
argument  against  Maffei,  &c.  may  be  drawn  from  the  manuscript^^^ 
themselves,  because  all  the  names  of  the  writers,  hitherto  discoverctM  ' 
in  those  manuscripts,  are  those  of  writers,  not  only  who  lived,  but  ai 
generally  knoum  to  have  lived,  a  considerable  time  before  the 
eruption,  except  in  the  case  of  one  writer,  whose  title  of  the  work 
Kofvelanou  ^iXiWa.  This  Cameiscus,  of  whom  no  mention  b 
in  any  extant  author,  may  have  lived  liefore,  or  after,  that  eruption 
but  certain  expressions  in  his  manuscript  persuade  me,  that  be 
lived  a  considerable  time  before  the  said  eruption. 

Nixa,  ■     "  ■' 

This  verse  of  Euripides  was  found,  written  witli  ochre,  upon  tb 
walls  of  a  room,  which,  from  other  circumstances,  is  supposed  t 
have  been  in  a  house  belonging  to  a  pedagogue.    Tlie  accents,  and  th 
minuscule  figure  of  tlie  letters,  although  they  were  not  employed  i 
transcribing  for  public  use  any  books  in  the  Greek  language,  miglv 
naturally  be  employed  in  a  grammar  or  writing-school,  where  Romarw 
Le.  foreign,  scholan  were  taught  the  different  characters  of  tinft-'' 
language,  and  could  not  have  learned  accentual  intonation  without 
assistance  and  guide  of  some  visible  marks.    Upon  this  subject, 
would  be  unjustifiable  in  me  to  enlarge,  because  it  would  be  onneo 
ivy,  ynd,  also,  an  act  of  presumption.    One  of  the  best  GiuiB^ 
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aehebin,  whom  this  country  fau  ever  produced,  the  late  most  deeply, 
tad  most  accurately,  ieamed  Dr.  Foster,  Upper  Master  of  Eton,  in  hia 
Trtaiue  upon  Accent  and  Quantity,  has  established  the  true  account 
of  thh  subject,  with  historical  and  erudite  precision.  If  any  additional 
itMtement  were  mntini;,  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Mtlford  would  rlivt 
every  doubt,  and  satisfy  the  queries  of  the  most  sceptical  investiga- 
tioa ;  and  most  certainly  would  serve  to  refute  any  objections,  which 
Ac  before- mentioned  cavillers  could  raise,  upon  the  accents  of  the 
Otcd  Greek  iambic  inscription,  against  the  date  of  the  total  destnio- 
tiniof  Herculaneum.  In  defence  of  the  same  date,  and  consistently 
nidi  the  vell-fbnnded  proposition  of  Casley,  in  his  most  able  perfomr- 
Me^  •'  Ihe  Catalf^ue,  &c."  the  observation  of  Dr.  Taylor,  upon  this 
very  iiucription,  seems  to  be  unanswerable.  After  referring  to  an 
ioKtiptioD  in  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin,  at  Rome,  and  of  the  age  of 
1%erius,  he  observes,  that,  "  In  the  Greek,  according  to  Manutius, 
ttongh  neglected  by  Gruler,  the  little  A,  the  (f,  the  S,  the  ui.  are  all 
naarklble.  The  small  characters  were,  therefore,  we  see,  knovm  at 
4at  time,  but  reserved  for  private  use,  like  the  visible  accentual 
MiAb,  and  rarely  mixed  with  their  public  monuments."  With  regard 
*•  the  Latin  |>art  of  this  mscription,  where  accents  are  found  upon  Ihe 
.ll^voweb,  for  instance, 
^  Tta  ^  teeiri  pncidU  madi  panmftr  ; 

■  1  ftagtnent  of  a  Latin  poem,  which  is  among  theyiic  timile  cc^ies  of 
Ae  Herculaneum  manuscripts,  now  at  Oxford,  and  attributed,  con- 
JKtnrally  by  me,  to  Varius,  Ihe  author  exhibits  in  the  same  manner 
lie  same  accent  upon  a  long  vowel,  as  constituting  a  syllable,  or  part 
of  1  metrical  foot. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  close  this  summary  account  of  Hercu- 
hamm  with  a  curious  passage  of  Ihe  Sibylline  Oracle  in  Plutarch, 
■oprcting  the  eruption  so  fiital  to  that  city.  "  To  these  remarkable 
WMfeccDt  evils,"  (he  writes,)  "the  ancient  theme  of  Sibylline  song,  and 
inpbe^,  has  not  time  done  justice,  and  correspondently  brought  to 
fMt  1  mean  the  eruption  of  lire  from  the  mountain,  the  boiling 
(ftnescence  of  sea-water,  and  the  violent  dispersion  of  massy  stones, 
■d  combnition  itself,  with  the  assbtance  of  the  wind,  and  the  total 
nia  of  an  many  and  so  great  cities,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  whole 
CMlitty  was  defaced,  and  the  very  site  became  undistinguiahable." 


ON  ULYSSES. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Jovbnal. 
A 

**^  Young  Lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  though  not  a  classical 
>^olar,  has  bad'^a  more  liberal  education  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot 
*f  ber  sex,  lately  showed  me  a  paragraph  of  your  learned  Journal, 
(til  ID  the  Tenth  Number,  page  311,  where  M.  Brent,  from  Edinburgh, 
fvposet.  as  a  philological  difficulty,  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Life  oi 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  XJil.  D 
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SoioDy  in  which  that  legislator  is  stated  to  have  said»  that  Home 

Ulysses  wounded  himself  to  deceive  hb  enemies.    Now,   sa^^t  si 

what   difficulty  is   there?     Does  not  Homer  tells  us   that   Ulysi 

wounded  himself?    Or  did  M.  Brent  never  read  Homer  t    Perfaaf 

indeed,  so  great  a  scholar  as  he  never  read  Mr.  Pope's  translation,  ai 

the  Greek  may  be  very  different.     But  I  remember  well,  that  in  t 

fourth  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  when  Helen,  after  having  been  reodvi 

back  again  by  her  husband,  (which,  by  the  way,  I  think  she  did  n 

deserve  to  be)   is  giving  an  account  to  bun  and  his  guests,  Telemach 

and  Pisistratus,  of  what  she  knew  of  the  achievements  of  Ulysses 

the  Trojan  war,  mentions,  among  other  things,  that  he   dimgor 

himself  with  scars,  and  disguised  himself  like  a  slave,  and  so  enter 

Troy  as  a  spy.     Do  not  you  remember  that  Pope  says : 
<'  Seamed  o*er  with  woundx  which  his  own  sabre  gavc^ 
''  In  the  vile  habit  of  a  village  slave, 
'^  The  foe  deceived,  he  passed  the  tented  plain, 
"  In  Troy  to  mingle  with  the  hostile  train." 

I  took  your  Tenth  Number  from  her  hand,  and  was,  I  confess,  mm 

anm!»c<l  while  I  read  the  appendix,  as  I  may  call  it,  to  "  BibHc 

Criticism."     If  M.  Brent,  wiio  seems  to  be   a  profound  scholar, 

well  as  an  acute  critic,  iu  both  sacred  and  profane  literature,  will  fal 

the  ^rouble  of  turning  to  his  Greek  Odyssey,  lib.  iv.  1. 244.  Clark4 

edition,  he  will  find  ample  materials  to   assist  him  in  the  removal 

his  difficulty.    He  will  see  that  Homer  there  makes  Helen  say,  speakii 

of  Ulysses  : 

Axniv  jxiy  »X>)yJ<riy  cul%9Xlr^<^l  ^aiiJLiT<rotg, 

"jivhpoov  ^wriJi,sysa)v  xare^v  itiXiv  evpvoiyviav. 
Which  may  be  thus  translated :    Disfiguring  himself  with  nnsigbt 
wounds,  and  putting  on  the  habit  of  a  slave,  he  entered  the  city  < 
the  enemy. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  dilBculty  which  occurred  to  M.  B., 
reading  Plutarch's  life  of  Solon,  is  easily  removed ;  and  that  it  cod 
only  have  occurred  to  a  reader,  whose  memory  was,  at  the  time : 
least,  a  little  defective.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Uie  difficulty  b) 
not  been  "  before  noticed,''  for  in  truth  none  exists.  Pli^tarcn  ev 
deiitly  alludes  to  the  above-cited  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  and  we  faai 
no  need,  in  the  words  of  M.  Brent,  ''  to  attempt  to  mvestigate^wbetb 
or  not  this  circumstance,  in  the  life  of  Ulysses,  was  recorded  in  son 
part  of  Homer's  poem,  not  now  extant ;  nor  to  inquire  whether  an 
allusions  to  this  part  of  his  character  are  to  be  found  m  other  anciei 
writers  ;  or  wiiether  from  the  general  featut'es  of  the  anecdote,  it  ma 
not  be  accounted  one  of  those  mistakes,  into  which  Plutarch  was  aj 
to  fall,  partly  from  iuaccuracy  of  recollection,  and  partly  from  ooi 
fusion  in  the  references  which  he  was  accustomed  to  make  in  h 
Common  Place  Book."  The  inaccuracy  of  recollection  and  confusio 
seem  to  be  all  on  the  part  of  M.  Brent,  and  not  of  Plutarch.  Thi 
great  writer  knew  well  what  he  was  about,  and  appears  to  have  rea 
the  poems  of  Homer  with  as  dbtinct  a  recollection,  and  with  as  acci 
rate  a  knowledge  of  what  they  contain,  as  any  of  our'  modem  critic! 
Whether  he  had  read  the  New  Testament  with  the  same  care  as  U 
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BnntiDuvnotbeso  easy  to  deterniiae.  Id  thb  department  of  criticism, 
ftc  htler,  indeed,  if  I  may  use  a  vulgar  pbrase,  tvems  to  be  of  Aonr, 
ud  I  can  lee  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  bis  proposed  amend- 
■tntson  our  Englisli  traoilalion  in  most  of  tbe  ten  passages  on  wbich 
hehas  animadTerted.  Tlie  word  cropped,  however,  which  be  proposes 
to  lubititute  instead  of  (Aora,  in  the  oth  verse  of  the  1  llh  chapter  of 
,  the  Vint  EputXn  to  tbe  Corinthians,  appenrs  to  me  to  be  of  rather  too 
l^tacast  to  suit  the  grave  style  of  the  satred  writer;  and  to  be  liable 
loinmilBrobjection  to  that  which  has  been  made  to  an  expresaion  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Caoipbell  in  his  translalion  of  the  Gospels,  when^ 
msttad  of  "  Children,  have  ye  any  meal,"  as  it  stands  in  our  common 
tniulitioD,  he  renders  the  words,  XloiSia,  ^ij  n  vfotrfa/iov  sx^''  • 
Lad),  have  ye  got  any  victuals  1  Besides,  if  we  look  into  Dr.  Johnson's 
Dictionarv,  we  shall  see  that  (Aom  is  not  synonymous  with  ahated^ 
>Bd  tlierefi>re  I  do  not  perceive  the  tautology  of  which  M.  B.  com- 
pbios.  ^. 

But  admitting  his  criticisms  on  the  New  Testament  to  be  all  legi- 
ble and  impoitant,  '1  do  confess  it  appean  to  me  nut  easy  to  explain 
w^  a  person  of  bis  attainments  should  not  have  looked  into  Clarke's 
Iraex.  He  would  there  have  seen,  uuder  the  word  Ulysses,  tbe  foliow- 
-  ng  satisfactory  reference — vtrberibut  ctetus  urbem  Trojam  dolosg 
b^tfditur,  i.  244. 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  think,  Sir,  that  this  learned  gentleman  has 
httn  only  playing  the  wag  with  hb  di^culties,  and  trying  the  strength 
of  Qor  classical  memories.  If  this  was  his  object,  tbe  joke  may  da 
^1  enough ;  for  I  dare  say  there  are  many  to  be  found  within  the 
^tensive  range  of  the  circulation  of  your  Journal,  who,  thou;;h  they 
*ktj  have  read  Homer's  Odyssey  oflener  perhaps  thuu  M.  B.  Iiimselt, 
^  not  yet  remember  every  incident  which  happened  to  the  hero  of 
tbitpoem. 

Il  is  certainly  necessary,  Mr.  Editor,  to  offer  some  apology  for 
^etamiBg  you  and  your  learned  readers  so  long  oa  so  plain  a  subject, 
flat  (Observing  that  no  notice  is  takeu  of  M.  U's  speculatioDs  in  any  of 
Uc  two  Numbers  of  your  Journal  that  have  cumi:  out  since  they  were 
(xblUhed,  I  have  deemed  it  right  to  trouble  ygii  with  the  foregoing 
IMfn,  lest  any  of  your  readers  should  iniagiue,  that  because  the 
difficulty  discovered  by  M.  B.  has  not  been  attempted  to  be  removed, 
tkrefere  it  is  important ;  or  that  in  this  part  of  the  island  we  are  so 
■fDnaDt  as  to  find  dit&culties  where  other  men  of  ordinary  learning 
^airily  perceive  that  there  are  none.  Had  Ihis  circumstance  not  been 
pOBtcd  out  to  me  by  my  voung  friend,  I  should  probably  have  over- 
"xAed  it,  as  I  suppose  ku  been  Ihe  case  with  your  other  corre- 
■txndenta. 

Mnburph,  Jan.  1813.  J.  R.  L. 
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PROLOGUS  IN  EUNVCHUM, 

AB   ALUMNIS   SCHOUB   UEGIJE  WESTMONASTERIENSIS 

ACTAM,  A.D.  1813. 

^ALVEBB  jubeo  specta tores  optimos, 
Vel  qui  Terentt,  vel  qui  nostri  gratis 
Hftc  nocte  uostris  iuterestis  lusibus. 
Favete  nobis  ut  soletis,  obsecro, 
£t  advocati  partes  agite,  baud  judicis. 

£t  vos  praesertim,  siqui  nunc  demum  hospitcs 
Hue  accessistisy  hoc  orati  sedul6 
Monitique  oportet  sitis,  at  prorsns  nihil 
Htc  expectetiSy  extra  quibn  Terentio 
Quod  exhibendo,  non  omando,  serviat. 
Nihil  pq>ulare  nostrum  est :  vix  quicquam  quidem 
Commune  nobis  cum  Theatris  ceteris. 
Hie  nulla  causas  insipiens  plebecula 
Fingit^  cur  miseris  obstre pat  histrionibus : 
Nee  qnisquam,  opinor,  h!c  loci  indignabitur, 
Quod  foeminarum  palliis  fiuentibus 
Recens  Theatri  decoloretur  nitor. 
Tum  porro  nostrum  nobis  inventum  dedit 
Hunc  qualemcunque,  saltern  inemtum,  prologum 
Studium  privatum*  baud  publica  aemulatio. 

At  nostra  cuiquam  tenuis  histrionia 
Ne  forte  risum  moveat,  aut  fastidium. 
Nihil  veremur  confiteri  liber^. 
Nee  esse  nos,  nee  essie  velle,  Roscios. 
Artem  Grammaticam  discimus,  non  Scenicam : 
Illi  studemus  unic^ ;  id  laudi  magis 
Nobis  ducturi^  vobis  si  Terentium 
Commendaturiy  quam  si  nos  ipsos  sumus. 

Quid  multa  ?  vestr^  nitimufr  clementift» 
Ut  imperitosy  et  parum  fidentes  sibi 
Juvetis  hos  actores,  et  merentibus 
Indulgeatb  plausum,  et  inmierentibus : 
■^     Quandoquidem  id  ipsum,  sibi  videri  nonnihil 
Meruisse  laudis,  etiam  ut  mereantur  facit. 

EPILOGUS. 

THRASO,  6NATHO»  SANGA»  SOPHRONA,  SANNIO. 

Gnatho. 

Nefiipe  accepta  Thraso  quo  penset  damna,  triumphi 

Materies  aliqua  est  mveniunda.     Tenes  ? 
Dein  verbis  (Mnare,  atque  addere  rebus  honorem 

AngustiSf  alii  jam  docuere.    Para : 


J 


EpSogm.  ^^ 

Hostile*  crepuere  fores.    Procedile,  et  omnes 
Claudite  circum  aditos  ocyui.    Hostis  adest. 
Irmite.    So.  Auxilinm  1  fares  I  mcendia  1  ctedes  I 

.  StufHum  I     G.  Si  latres,  jam  monere,  canis. 
•S0.  Pirce,  oro,  vitae,  cape  cetera.     G.  Quin  age,  trade 

Quicquid  habes.     He>  sunt  hiec  et  opima  satis. 
Cetoa  sunto  ducis.     Sang.  Tuan'  auteml    Ptira  qiioque  nobif 

Debits.     G.  Si  tangas.  Scum Sed  ipsa  fugit. 

loterclnde  fugam.     Snng.  Scelerata  evasit.     G.  Ibi  omnia 

ESiuiu  labor  est.     Sed  Thrsso  noster  adert. 
QuincaDimas  Pwana.     T.  Satin'  recti  omnial     G.  Pulchri. 

Additajam  palmis  altera  palma  tois. 
7*.  OnuKtn  rem  narra.    Rescribam  cuncta  necesw  est : 

Qnam  cupidi  populus  scis  mea  gcsia  legat. 
G.  Oloriam  enim  jMrtam  magno  nidore  alieno 

Qaia  ntti  tu  T — T.  Verum.    Quin  agv,  fiire.    G,  Lubeni. 
Omoem  militiam  retrranam  fudimus:  armis 

Sirimtu  esutis  ire,  dal&que  fide. 
Veiilla,    inqnepedimeiita  omnia,  couqueme^tum 
Cq>iraus.     Ul  semper,  Sol  quoque  juvit  opus. 
Pv^neimda  dies,  patdoqne  tepentior  aer, 

(Quod  valde  mirum  est,)  quam  solet  esse  domi. 
SlBgB  premcnt  ft  fronte,  Donax  i  posteriori, 

Fecenint  ptusquaia  quod  fieri  potuit. 
Hostn  pottroDO  trepidans,  ubi  copia  nulla 

Vim  AigB  est,  posuitque  arma,  deditque  manus. 
T.  Hen>es«  vobis  feciitis  digna :  Tbrasonis 

G\arA  adonniTit  seque  ducemque  Phalanx. 
6.  Ahncc  qui  pugnie  fnictus,  quse  parta  trophsnl 

En  mistra  in  nostrum  tela  vibrata  caput  I 
Mli^uias  en  Tcxilli  tricoloris  I  Vt  illud 
PenoMum  variis  est  lacerumque  locis  ! 
hdicio  est,  quanti  steterit  victoria  I  quantum 

SodMetn  expert!,  quanta  pericla  tui. 
En  Pfxis  tibi,  Taitareis  emissa  tenebria 

Potii,  fatalit  machina.  fista  nece. 
Wbc  hpo  tna  tota  simul,  (iniserabile  dictu  !) 

PalTeris  eiigui  jactu  abolenda  fuit. 
r.  Honibilel  atqne  incredibile  I     G.  InsiUGe.    T.  Fcedam  ego  vidt 

Nunqnam  usqnam  quicquara  pestiferumve  mafis, 
CompoaJtuB,  nisi  fallor,  hic  est  g  pulvere  vitri, 

Helleboroque  gravi,  Sandapil&que  putri. 
6.  Dii  meliora  piis  I    T.  Quid  nunc  agimusl    6,  Redeamus. 

Prima  csto  belli  cora,  secunda  cibi. 
Nimiram  htc  homines  fiigeDt :  atque  omnia,  fortes 

Ceu  decet,  bortantur  nos  meminisse  foci. 
Vneadum  est  qooque,  sintne  domi  satis  omnia  salva. 

T.  Sannio  1^  preperans  quid  venit  ?     Sann.  Occidimus.. 
Lictoret  accivit  anus.     Tu  poscere  :  notos 
Esse  diu  Aires  leque  tuosque  fremunt. 
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Diripuerc  domum  cives :  mala  mille  roinantur.  .^ 

Suadeo  qiiisque  sibi  cousuiat.    Sang,  Ipse  mihi.  \^ 

T.  Nuni  Hubitus,  Gnatho,  quin  jam  perpetuo  pereundum 

Sit  mihi  ?     G.  Non  dubium  est.    £n  abicre  tui ! 
T.  Ibo  ipse,  et  memet  rebus  servabo  secundis ; 

Extreinuiii  scabies  occupet.     Gn.  Atque  ducem. 
Sicciiie  a^is  ?  vaieas.     Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 

Ilerum  ad  me  solum  deuique  summa  rediL 
Prospiciam  ipse  mihi :  atque  auimus,  naui  vera  fatebor, 

Jamdudum  in  patiuis  incipit  esse  meus. 
Inniio  animi,  credo,  vestri  quuque :  meque  putatis 

Volvisse  lioc  haxum  satque  superque  diu. 
Me,  8CH),  personam  pertaebum  est.    Hactenus  nsque 

Lau'iavi:  tandem  lauiier  ut  ipse  volo. 
Hoc  me  adto,  nam  nemo  bodie  fit  transfuga  gratis. 

Hoc  vos  oractis  munerc,  vcstcr  ero. 


ON  THE  ANCIENT  LANGUAGE  OF  EGYPT. 


Xn  some  of  my  former  letters  to  you,  I  stated  it  as  my  belid^  ihaOt^^ 
the  ancient  language  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  mwC^^ 
have   been  considerably  aifierent  from  that,  which  was  afterwards:^^ 
spoken  in  the  same  country  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  under  the 
Cssars  ;  and  I  further  contended,  that  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  and 
the  Hebrew  were  probably  cognate  dialects.    I  have  been  led  |o  hold 
these  opinions  from  various  considerations.    Twat^  because  it  seems 
highly    improbable,  that  any  nation    should  preserve  its  language 
unchanged  during  a  period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years,  wliicfa 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  second  century,  when, 
if  I  do  not  err,  the  earliest  specimens  which  we  have  of  the  Coptic 
were  written :  Secondly^  because  Egypt  had  been  succesavely  sub. 
dued  by  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the   Romans,  before  these 
specimens  existed  :  Thirdly^  because  the  Egyptians,  during  this  period, 
had  ceased  to  be  the  most  philosophic  and  scientific  people  of  antiquil 
— their  laws  and  usages  had  been  altered— and  tneir  religion, 
sublime,  had  degenerated  into  the  vilest  superstition.— It  can  « 
be  imagined,  that  their  language  alone  remained  unchanged :  fc 
because,  as  it  is  certain  that  Uic  Coptic  language  is  inundated  wii 
Greek  vocables,  it  may  be  presumed  that  between  the  conquest 
country  by  Cambyses,  and  its  subsequent  subjection  to  the  doi 
of  the  Greeks,  many.ancient  Persian  words  and  idioms  may  have 
introduced  into  Egypt :  Fifthly^  because  the  last-mentioned  conjc 
seems  to  be  strongly  corroborated  by  its  being  undeniable  that  thi 
Persian  thcQlogy  was,  at  least,  partially  introduced  into  Egyptt 
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e  Egyptians  occasional!^  wrote  in  the  arrffm-headed  diaracter 
incienl  Persians :  fiixthti/,  because  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
af  the  Egyptian  Deities  can  be  better  explained  in  most  instances 
Hebrew  than  by  the  Coptic :  Seveiilhlif,  because  the  Coptic 
nely  perplexed  and  anomalous  in  its  scrucliire,  which  seldom 
in  an  original  tongue  :  Eigklhft/,  because  there  were  only  25 
in  the  ancient  Egyptian  alphabet,  and  there  are  32  in  the 
I  FinaUy,  because  there  was  scarcely  time,  according  to  the 
1  chronology,  from  the  deatli  of  Ham  to  the  binh  of  Abraham, 
forroation  and  completion  of  a  new  language.  Upon  the 
then,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Coptic,  though  it  may 
many  vocables  belonging  to  tlie  ancient  idiom  of  Egypt,  is  not 
learer  to  it  than  the  English  of  the  present  day  is  to  the 

ust  be  admitted  by  every  person,  tliat  a  large  proportion  of 
words  has  been  taken  from  the  Greek  ;  but  still  it  may  be 
rged,  that  this  no  more  proves  the  Coptic  to  be  sprung  from 
et,  than  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  could  demonstrate  that 
linage  had  its  origin  in  Latin,  or  in  trench.  In  a  future  letter, 
nquire  how  far  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  Coptic 
1  supplied  from  the  ancient  Persian.  At  present,  I  will  admit 
principal  basis,  (ihough  this  has  been  much  narrowed  by  the 
f  foreign  words  and  idioms,)  is  the  old  Egyptian  ;  but  if  in 
ng  those  words  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ancient  dialect, 
hat  many  of  them  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  I  think 
onjccture  with  some  probability  on  my  side,  that  the  languages 
tine  and  Egypt  were  originally  cognate  dialects. 
!  is  a  difficulty  of  which  J  thinlc  it  right  to  take  early  notice. 
wds  in  the  Coptic  language  are  so  involved  in  letters  which 
;  signs— in  prefixes,  suffixes,  &c.  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 

to  the  language  to  perceive  how  the  etymology  in  many 
!  can  be  made   out.     Thus    the  Hebrew  scholar  might  be 

at  being  told,  that  such  words  as  IllPe'-IUjeUU}! 
Uer,  TOTiyeBIUI  retrih,ahn,^\y::OV  to  rail  nt, 
or  speak  eanlunieliousli/,  could  possibly  boar  any  analogy  to, 
any  way  connected  with,  the  dialects  of  Syria  and  Chaldea. 
:P64iyeiJU[I  is  composed  oflll  the  definite  mascu- 
:le.  PG  "i  the  sign  of  a  concrete  noun  (Gramm.  .■%.  p.  13. 
IfUUjI  minittrare.  Now  I  derive  UJOUffll,  ministrare, 
t  Chaldaic   I^fOty  ministravit.     TOYU|eHIUI  is  com. 

of  i^,  the  definite  feminine  article,— OV  the  indefiiute 
incorporated  into  die  word,  {Grnmm.  Mg~  p.  ll-)  and 
VJX,  Perhaps  this  last  word  may  be  referred  to  'yfV  reniu 
reffcii.  &  I  pC  OP  is  evidently  a  compound  word,-?.I 

preposition  signifying  super.  I,  therefore,  refer  tlie  word 
OP,  objnrgare,  to  "TJfJ  i/bjurgavit.  These  examples  have 
m  nearly  at  random ;  but  1  shall  seek  for  others  which  can 

more  obvious  to  the  Hebraist. 
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On  the  Attdent 


Beforr^I  proceed  forthery  however^  I  shall  mark  the  letters  whi 
answer  to  each  other  in  the  Hebrew  and  Coptic  alphabets;  and 
doing  so  I  shall  be  chiefly  guided  by  the  authority  of  Woide. 


L  It  is  obvious  that  the  Coptic  3(X  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
andy. 

2.  Every  one  knows  that  B  and  II  are  letters  easily  convertit 

Consequentfy  the  Coptic  B  is  occasionally  converted  into  H,  a 
vice  versd,  HeL  3y  B-        ^ 

S.  The  Gamnuh  v  ^  is  not  found  in  original  Coptic  words. 

^  4.  The  DaldOf  '\,  is  likewise  only  to  be  met  with  in  words 
foreign  eztractton. 

5.  6.  Heb.  tkf  "^f  3f. 

^'  ^*  SOf—OTdj  employed  as  the  sign  of  the  number  six. 

7-  ^.  Zidot  used  in  foreign  words. 

^-  H.  Ifida.  Heb.  tk,  n. 

9-  0.  Heb.  0,  T). 

10.  L  Ileb.  r 

1*  K.  ifUerdum  pro  Gamma  ponUur.  Heb.3i,p* 

2.  \.  Heb.  b. 

3-  U.  Heb.  D. 

14.  H.  Heb.  3. 

^^'  ^.  Generally  found  in  foreign  names. 

16.  O.  Heb.y. 

i7.  n.  vide  B. 

8.  P.  Heb.  ■).  interdumpro  x  poniiur.        . 
id*  C.  Heb.  t,  Df  2b  ttf.    This  letter  seems  often  to  be  employ 
as  a  mere  aspirate. 

2p.  T,  Heb.  B,  n. 

i?l.  Y.  Heb.  V 

22.  ^.  Hrf.  9— convertible  vdth  II. 

23.  X-  H^&.:i,n,3. 

24.  Ul.  Heb.Jf. 

25.  W-  ^<?*-  ^-  ^^t  convertible  with  5t.     This   Coptic  te 
5cA^i  often  takes  the  sound  of  a  harsh  aspirated  gp^ttural,  and  ansv 
to  the  Hebrew  n  and  3.     The  Latins,  it  will  be  remembered,  d 
changed  the  Greek  aspirate  into  an  S~as  sex  for  %  &c.     But 
Woide's  Coptic  Lexicon. 

26.  S[.  Phei.  Heb.  S)>  perhaps  it  occasionally  was  sounded  I 
Q.    Compare  it  with  this  letter  in  the  Etruscan  alphabet. 

27.  ft.  Heb.  n,  3.  *** 

28.  &•  Hrf.  Hi  n. 
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29.  5C  Genga.  This  ambiguous  letter  has  various  powers.  It 
answers  to  3,  t,  D,  }i>  and  perhaps  to  other  letters.  Consult  Jablonski 
and  Woide. 

50.  G  •  skima.  This  letter  ii  likewise  Tariously  sounded.  It  is 
often  convertiUe  with  H.  UJ.  and  2C 

51.  1*.  Hrf.B,A 

S8.  9f.    This  letter  is  b  little  use.  ' 

Prom  this  short  statement  the  Hebraist  will  be  able  to  compare  the 
Coptic  with  the  Hebrew  words,  of  which  I  shall  give  a  list  below. 
I  must,  however,  again  observe,  that  the  Egyptians  frequently  con« 
founded  the  letter  S,  with  the  aspirate.    It  wiU  not  be  expected,  that 
tlie  connexion  between  the  two  languages  should  be  made  out  with 
equal  clearness  in  every  example.  Ifyour  learned  readers,  Mr.  EditoTf 
be  of  opinion,  that  I  have  failed  in  my  undertaking,  I  shall  easily 
abandon  my  hypothesis ;  but,  if  I  succeed  in  convincing  them,  that 
Biany  Coptic  words,  wluch  cannot  be  referred  either  to  ue  Greek,  or 
to  the  Persian,  and  which,  therefore,  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient 
idiom  of  the  country,  bear  a  stronc^  resemblance  both  in  sense  and  in 
sound  to  the  Hebrew,  I  hope  I  shsul  not  be  accused  of  any  great  teme- 
rity, m  maintaining,  diat  as  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  Chal- 
deans, Ethiopians,  Ammonians,  and   Carthaginians,  spoke  cognate 
^bOects,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  not  entirely  dis- 
^milar  to  that  of  all  their  neighbours. 

I^itt  of  Coptic  words  apparently  derived  Jrom  the  Hebrew.    Those 
narked  with  an  asterisk  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Woide. 

Coptic.  Hebrew. 

«Ak\HI,  ascendere.  '   nTSfy  ascendit. 

3X\0  Y^jMier.  b^y  infantulus  \hsi,  puer. 

3XU3XaTe,  (Sahid.)  robur.  n»D»,  robur. 

^UOHI,  pascere — UORl  \QU,  nutrivit. 

tutrix. 

*^^y  non.  V^,  non. 

JaHUXI,  pulchritudo.  rWJ,  pulchrum  esse. 

!^3XHOR,  ego.  ^D^,  ego. 

^OH,  nos.  »1»,  {Chald.)  ego.  ITOtk,  nos. 

JaPGX,  (Sahid.)  terminus.    Y^l*,  terra,  regio. 

:^PH  R,  pignus.  raiy,  pignus. 

:^®  3X1,  multitudo.  njr,  congregari. 

^J^I,  vUa.  rm,  vita. 

^^^,  destruere.  n^3,  consumpsit,  trivit. 

^BPRGP,  calidus.  nya,  arsit. 


Hepi,  «»««.,  ep-Bepi 

reivreart. 
BHA.,     KipactA,     BUIA. 

fiuerc.  "    . 

BlUig,  mlitm. 
•eiOTA,e<T»»5. 
GHG&,  sicctiltim,  (Gr.  aicOT.) 
•ePUaxH,  malum  Pmiiam. 
e<!>A.HOT,  romioi. 

•e,\mu,  wti. 

eORC,  Iran^gtrt. 
eUIUC,  o««(lare. 
OUlU    obmutesccre. 

•ra>Po,>ri.«. 

10  U,  ™a«. 

ROXiy,  amndo. 
R  IlJlUI,  /ruffger*. 
KHKC,  squama, 
ROA.,  volvtre. 
^uCkC,  Jift?ua. 

^G2C&,  lingere. 
*A.HR,  humidus. 
UORo,  dolor  morbus. 
liO\P,,  utl. 

uoigi,  .■«. 

U02Cf),  zona. 

umoY,  «fl,M. 

UmOYT.mo/^. 

HHV,  i«,  venire. 

HeO,   (prououDced    61100) 

Hllfl'f',  »nagm«,  nobilis. 
HIHI,  inspiralio,  spirilm. 

Hoiyep,  riiftiw. 

OA.,  sumtn,  ducere. 

PUIIjI,  ;„„r,. 


M*13,  creavit,  renovavit. 

V72,  perfundere. 

ttnS,  pudefieri ;  IET03,  pudendwt^ 

T»,  cerras.' 

IIM,  tempus. 

TO"),  malum  Pumcum. 

7/1,  tumulus,  agger. 
D7/l|  tu/ci. 

pE3,  occultavit. 
nOJn,  obslupuil. 

S^,  itipula,  stramen. 

E^a,  conciUi,  confringi. 

^J,  Tolvere. 

}Vh,  lingua, 

DPIv,  paiiii. 

in?,  lingere. 

PI^,  humidus. 

ppD,  tahesrere,  {TD,  faia. 

rPD,  sa/. 

nto,  ?oiw, 

»1D,  iChald.)  aqua. 
niD,  mors. 

nPOK,  iChald.)  tu. 

n53,  spiravit,  VfS3,  anima. 
TtP3,  a  qui  la, 

n^y,  (/«  JJipk.)  abitulit,  eduxit, 
yrp,  lavare. 


Language  of  Egypt. 

rOY,  labium.  nSW,  labium, 

saccus.  ptf,  saccus. 

3,  impotiere.  77D,  imponere. 

EO,  pantos, taiKtitas.    31Q,  bonus. 
reildere.  2U1,  referre. 

.,  qiUniui  meitm  ^gyp-  J~lU1j  mensU  dec.  Heb, 


1,  laqueus. 

nS,  laqueus. 

\j<iba.      _ 

^.faba. 

1,  verier e. 

nS,  verlerei 

1,  est  e II  tier e. 

tyiS,  extendert. 

Z,  ilhiiiere. 

D13,  divisil. 

Uum. 

TVS,  OS. 

Jhrere. 

mE),/oruiV. 

L,  eveilcre. 

ins,  eripuit. 

&,  sni'ptura. 

mns,  sculplura. 

.  divUio. 

rW9,  discerpsit. 

G,  nis,cr. 

aiyn-nmjascus. 

Il,  ro;«cr. 

vm,  aravit,  rvtrVTO,  vomer. 

I,    jEgi/piHs;   vec 

alio 

e  JSsjfptus  appeltatuT  in 

1  /j«er»    el   aliis 

ibris 

tiacis.    Woide. 

,  abicondere. 

rtsrt,  ocaUtmit. 

.,  hiatus, foramen. 

^bn,  perforari. 

-X^^)  eontrilio 

panh. 

njiy,  placenta. 

toller e,  aumere. 

rbs,  {in  Hiph.)  abstulit,  S;c. 

L,  devorare. 

pay,  profundus  fuit. 

nullum. 

fir^,  congregari. 

.,  clandus. 

y71,  claudus. 

?.H'«- 

ijAtt,  (Syr.)  pf//M. 

\  dejiccre. 

jorsflB  a  now,  dectinare. 
77V,  spoliavit. 

,  ipoliare. 

^eT,  spoma. 

T^2,  spotisa. 

IIJI,  miiihlerium. 

Itraiy,  (Ckald.)  ministravit. 

\0,  seiwx. 

073,  senectus. 

i»cah'.\cere. 

DDn,  calef actus  fuit. 

3,  operirc. 

riDPr,  opertiif. 

6a  Obieruttimunir le  Cottume tkSairaL 

* 


8»HB)  ifiscondere.  nUTT,  abscondit. 

•&^I,  nihU.  hbu,  nihil. 

2CUXA.y  denonert.  bsf^ffastidivit,  item  depostdt. 

*XCiXUOx^,  camelus.  ^W,  camelus. 

!2C0I,  nam.  •  %  itar». 

2C0^9^t/c^ti5.  ^,  cumuluSfJluctus. 

2CPO2C9  semen.  JDT,  semt^i. 

•2CiniT,  oliva.  JVt,  oliva. 

2CUIPi  dispersio.  iTlT,  dispersii. 

Now,  Sir»  without  pretending  that  all  these  etymologies  must  be 
just,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  most  of  them  are  so.  But  if  the 
Egyptians  retained  so  many  words,  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  ia 
the  second  century,  after  their  country  had  been  successively  con- 

Suered  by  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,^  is  it  not  probable  that 
le  Egyptian  languafi;e  bore  a  yet  greater  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew 
sixteen  or  eighteen  nundred  years  before,  when  the  Israelites  dwelt, 
in  Egypt,  and  were  governed  by  the  Idn^s  of  that  country  i  I  am 
ready,  nowever,  as  i  before  stated,  to  give  up  the  point,  if  I  find 
that  I  difier  from  more  learned  philologists  than  myseli. 

Edinburgh,  Jan.  1815*  W.  DRVMMOND. 


OBSERVATIONS  SUR  LE  COSTUME 

THEATRAL.' 


JN  OTRB  costume  th^atral  a  fait  de  grands  ])n)gr^  depuis  vingt  ans ; 
mais  il  ne  fieiut  pas  s'iroaginer  qu'il  soit  port6  h,  son  dernier  degrS  de 
perfection*  Nos  grands  theatres  ofTrent  quelquefois  sur  ce  point  des 
inconvenances  dont  les  spectacles  des  boulevarts  sont  exempts;  cette 
partie  si  essentielle  de  la  replantation  y  est  sou  vent  plus  soignee  que 
sur  notre  sc^ne  lyrique  et  tragiquc. 

Autrefois  les  acteurs  ^toient  k  peu  pr^s  v^tus  de  la  m^me  mani^re, 
et  la  fonne  de  leurs  v^temens  se  rapprothoit  plus  du  temps  o(i  on 
jouoit  la  pi^ce,  que  de  T^poque  k  laquclle  Taction  ^toit  cens^e  se 


'  In  giviag  this  article  to  oar  readers,  we  are  snre  tiiat  we  are  conferriqg 
a  signal  lerviee  on  the  Ensliflfa  stage.  Althonsh  Mr.  Kemble  has  introduced 
more  classical  propriety  in  the  costnme  of  the  ueatre,  yet  great  room  is  left 
for  improvemeot,  and  many  general  hints  may  be  taken  from  M.  MilUn's  ob- 
servations. 
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paner.  Le  Kain  et  Maderooiselle  Cluiron  commcnc^rent  U  T^orme, 
ntais  its  se  bomirent  &  cxclurc  Ics  panieis  des  actriccs,  et  le  chapeau 
i  plumet  des  acteuTS.  Lea  comSdicns  se  croyoient  on  Scythes, 'i]uand 
ill  avoient  un  nianteau  de  satin  tigre;  I'habit  turc  etoit  ^mmun  & 
tous  In  rAIn  asiatiquK,  et  i'habit  fraii^ait  du  Kizi^me  si£cle  servoit 
i  representer  tous  le»  r61es  de  princes  et  de  chevaliers  depuis  lea  pre- 
miers temps  de  la  monarchie ;  les  princesses,  de  qucltjue  nation 
qu'elles  fiuKDt,  avoient  tnujours  un  grand  manteau  carr^  de  velours 
Ueu  ou  cranioisi,  bord^  en  or,  qu'on  appeloit  doliman.  J'ai  vu,  peu 
de  temps  avant  la  revolution  et  encore  depuis,  jouer  Miropt,  jIndrO' 
Mofw  et  CUopitre  dans  Rodogune,  avcc  une  robe  de  soie  noire  et  une 
ceiDtnre  de  diamanto,  et'les  CiiicriM^UM  avec  une  fraite  de  gaze,  &  la  . 
M«dici*. 

Tilma,  un  des  plus  grands  acteun  qui  aicnt  illustr6  notrc  sc^ne, 
*loit  Stre  aussi  regard^  cotnine  le  veritable  rgformatcur  du  costume 
^b^atral;  dans  la  rcpr^ntation  de  Charlet  IX,  il  a  fait  introduire 
<^^lbi  du  temps  dc  Catherine  de  Medicis  avec  la  plus  exacte  v£rit&; 
^  est  lui  qui  a  fait  prendre  aux  actrices  I'habit  et  la  coiffure  def  femraei 
S*^vcqaes  et  romaines  qu'on  a  vus  pour  la  prcroi6ie  fois  dans  la  Vir- 
S*mie  de  La  Hakpe,  Ics  Graques,  le  Tmolion  de  Cuenibk,  et  \'/1g^ 
^M.ju(w  de  M.  Lbmerciek. 

Malgi4  cette  utile  rfforroe,  je  pourrois  ciler  un  grand  nombre  de 
■^Vtei  qui  se  commettent  sur  nos  grands  Ihe&tres,  et  qui  nuisent  k  la 
^C-«u(£  et  it  I'efftt  dc  la  reprtsentation.  Sur  la  sc&ne  fran^aise,  S^mi- 
f^^Aiis  paroit  dans  un  palais  decor^  de  colonncs  coriuthienncs ;  ses 
js&rdins  sont  rempHs  dc  pUntes  d'Am^rique;  son  trAne  est  ptac^  sous 
I'n  baldaquin  k  la  polonoise ;  la  plupart  des  personnoges  sont  habillfs 
^  1>  turquet  et  un  ecuyer  habille  en  chevalier  franp ais  dwine  la  main 
*■  la  Rdne.  Les  fautes  qu'on  pourroit  rcprocher  au  grand  Opera  sont 
^■»core  plus  oombieuses  et  moins  excusables,  puisqu'aucune  d^pcnte  n'y 
^K%  ioaxiffike  pour  la  pompc  et  la  magnificence  de  la  reprfsentalion, 

Mais,  au  lien  d'indiqucr  toutes  les  errcurs  que  j'ai  cru  reraarqucr, 
i^  d^rirai  la  mani^re  dont  je  pensc  qu'on  devroit  reprtsentcr  un  des 
E^lus  beaux  ouvrages,  dont  s'honorent  la  sc^nc  lyrique  et  la  scfene  fran- 
PAJie,  IpUgfnie  en  Aulide. 

On  repilseotc  aux  Franfais,  ct^  I'Opfra  surtout,  J/iAfg^teen /^u/K^e 
''lane  mani^rc  tout-^iait  oppdst-a  i.  ce  qu'un  connoit  des  mceurs  des 
''^•Mps  h^roiques.  On  voit  toujours  sur  Ic  devant  dc  la  scene,  une 
y^Kfbe  tente  qui  parott  6tre  de  cuir  dor£,  retenue  avec  des  cordes  et 
^^« glands  d'or,  et  d4coup(e  comme  les  baldaquins  du  temps  de  Louis 
'C  J[li.  et  de  Louis  XIV. ;  dans  le  fond  sont  Iw  autres  tentes  qui  pa- 
'^^aasent  de  toile  ou  de  coulil,  et  ressemblcnt  absolument  k  celles  de  nos 
^^^«ips  modemes :  cependani,  on  iie  connuissoit  pas  I'usagc  de  ces  ten- 
t^s  dans  les  temps  hferoiqucs:  Hom^re  ne  ilit  jamais  que  les  Grecs 
^■entiendu  ^  toiles  pour  semettre  a  I'abri  des  injures  de  I'air;  lor^- 
<lva'ili  campirent  devant  Troic,  ils  construisirent  des  cabaites'  comme 


'  HaMircdfiigaetMijaiinces  habitatiosapar  leinotxXiru>i,an'Di 
V**  lf>f^*  (eabwcf,)  ct  dm  par  let  met*  tmtma  (mtM  (lentci  de  U 
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font  encore  aujourd'hui  les  soldats  quand  ils  doivciit  passer  un  tei 
Msaex  considerable  dans  le  m^mc  lieu. 

Ces  catMines  ^toicnt  de  simples  huttes  faitcs  avcc  dcs  troncs  et 
branches  d'arbrcs,  et  couvertcs  de  tcrre  ct  de  roseanx  ;  le**  chefs  avo 
dcs  klutiai  ou  cabanes  mieux  construites,  plus  coininoik^s  ct  plus  gtai 
que  les  autres ;  les  principaux  chefs  se  reunirent  dans  cello  d'Act 
pour  le  consoler  de  la  mort  de  .Patrocle.  Hom^re  dit  quM  y  a 
devant  une  enceinte^  faite  avec  une  palissadf,  au  milieu  do  luquelli 
dresaoit  un  autel ;  cVst  sur  cct  autei  qu' \rhille  iinpluix*  la  pro 
tion  de  Jupiter,  et  qu'il  lui  offre  des  libation^.* 

La  cabane  6toit  precedee  d'une  esp^ce  de  vestibule^  dont  les  per 
donnoient  sur  une  grande  salle,s  qui  etoit  probablement  omce  des  ] 
beaux  objets  qu'on  avoit  oblenus  dans  \v  partage  du  butin  ;^  c'esi 
que  doivent  signifier  les  mots  murs  iclatanny  par  Icsqutls  Hoiuere  des: 
la  cabane  d'IcToro6n^e.^ 

11  y  avoit  derri^re  les  cabanes  des  oharobres  pour  les  concubine 
les  esclaveSy  et  une  chambre  pour  le  traor  o\X  6toient  It's  arnii-b 
Ton  rassembloit  aussi  dans  la  cour."  Achille  et  Patrocle  avoient 
chambre  s^par^;  il  y  avoit  aussi  des  huttes  pour  les  chevaux  que 
)i6ros  nourris^ient  et  soignoient  eux  monies ;  autour  etoicnt  d'au 
huttes  pour  les  soldats»  et  le  tout  etoit  entoure  d'uue  enceinte,  doni 
portes  etoient  flanqu^es  de  tours.  On  trouve  dans  le  Journal  Milit 
allemand'  un  plan  et  une  vue  de  la  cabane  d'Achillc. 

II  nc  convient  pas  sans  doute  de  representer  ainsi  la  cab 
d'Ag^emnon;  le  sejour  de  Tarmec  des  Grecs  dans  TAulide 
involontaire,  clle  n'a  pas  d'ennemis  h.  craindre,  file  nc  doit  pas  s'y 
tifier:  cependant  le  calme  I'a  retenue  assez  longtimps,  pour  que 
soldats  aient  ^fait  des  barraques.  On  pent  donner  a  la  cabane  d'^ 
memnon  une  forme  pittoresque,  k  IVntrce  figurer,  devant  une  encei 
un  autel  portatif,  ct  indiqucr  les  habitations  qui  doivent  lenfcrmei 
chars,  ses  chevaux,  s«s  esclaves,  etc. 

On  pent  encore  mettre  dans  I'cnceinte  des  casques,  des  lances, 
^p^es,  gronpes  en  faisceaux,  comnie  on  place  ks  fusils  dans  les  cam; 

Les  murs  de  la  cabane  peuvent  eire  decorcs  en  y  suspendan 
3cepire  d'Ag^memnon,  sa  lance,  son  casque,  son  bouclier,  comme  c 
une  chambre  grecque:  on  y  pent  nl^Ino  placer  quclques  uns  des  ol 
enlev^  dans  le  butin  qui  a  ete  fait  sur  les  allies  dis  Troyens,  tels 
des  yases  d'argent,  des  trepieds,  dcs  chlamydcs  dc  pourpre;  mais 
vases,  les  tr(;pieds  ne  doivent  pas  6trc  d'un  travail  trop  recherche 
fiiut  songer  qu'alors  les  arts  n'etoient  pas  perfcctiounes,  et  que  i 
bonclier  d*Achille'^  est  si  riche,  c'cst  qu'il  est  Touvragc  d'un  Dieu. 

La  table  d'Agamemnon  doit  6lre  k  trois  pieds,  et  copiee  d  apres 
les  que  Ton  voit  sur  les  vases  peints  ;  on  pourroit  prendre  pour  mo 
une  table  assez  simple,  gravee  par  Roccbeggiani,"  ct  sur  laqueile 
a  des  vases,  de  la  cire,  et  un  style  pour  ecrire. 
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lUcine  a  commii  un  anaclironisnie  ttit  commun,  en  &imit  iciin  une 
leltre  par  Agamemnon ;  il  est  pruuv6  aujourd'hui  que  I'^criture  ii'^tut 

ri  connue  au  temps  de  la  guerre  dc  Troie;  mais  il  ne  fiiut  pas  ajouter 
Ktte  faute  en  roettant  sar  la  table  un  comet  rempli  d'encK,  et  ane 
plume  d'oie ;  la  tettre  tie  doit  pas  nan  plus  ^tre  un  rouleau  ;  Agamem- 
non doit  gcrire  sur  Jes  tableltes,  commu  cvlles  que  Bcll6rophon  remit  it 
Pnctuit  et  qui  contenoient  le  sigiw  btal  d'apr^s  lequet  ce  prince  devoit 
wdonncr  ta  mort.  II  dait  donner  ces  tablettes  ouvertes  &  Areas,  doot 
il  ne  cnint  pas  1' indiscretion,  ou  Ics  fcrmcr  avec  un  ntban  de  couleur 
teunitre,  pour  ImitN  cetlc  du  papyrus  dunt  on  faisoit  alon  usage. 

On  pent  mettnt  sur  la  table  quclqucs  beaux  vases  peints,  de  la  fa> 
kique  dee  Piranesi ;  celui  qui  repiisente  la  chasse  d'un  snnglier  par 
AndphBtes,  roi  des  Lcstrigons,*  rac  paroitroit  Ic  plus  convenable  poor 
M  fbrme,  le  style  et  Ic  genre  de  ses  peinturct. 

On  pourroit  prendre  pour  modMe  du  si^ge  d'Agamemnon,  une  chaise 
d'ane  turme  trb  antique,  grai-^u  par  Roccheggiani,  pi.  XIX. 

Dans  le  loiutain  on  verruit  tes  cabancs  ct  It-s  baiTaqucs  des  autrei 
'beft,  et  la  mcr  sur  laquellc  seroient  Ics  nav ires  den  Grecs:  la  Table 
Wiaque,*  ct  une  belle  vignetie,  grav&e  par  Tischbein,  dans  ses  Figuret 
^jBomire,*  donnent  une  idee  de  la  forme  des  vaiaseaux,  et  de  la  ma- 
"■^xc  dont  \\i  doivent  itre  rang&s. 

1.^  pcrsonnages  doivent  Ptre  vftus  comme  on  rcpr&sente  ordinaire- 
"■^nt  1m  hf  ros  grecs ;  miis  si  les  acteun  du  Thu&Irc  Fran9Bis  veulent 
*B  distingucr  par  la  r^gularitC*  du  costume,  cclui  qui  est  charg6  du 
™1«  d'Agamemnon  doit  regler  Ic  sicn  sur  la  description  qu'ea  donne 
Honiire.* 

Sea  jambes  sent  cou*crtes  de  cnim^a,  c'est-k-dire,  de  jambiire* 
"•irain,  attach^  avec  des  agrafes  d'argent. 

S»  cuirasse,  pr&scnt  de  Gyiiiras,  roi  de  Cypre,  est  compost  de  vingt 
I***!*!  de  efoHiu  noir,  de  douzc  lames  d'or  et  de  vingt  d'etain;  on  peut 
••ttployer  des  lames  d'cr,  d'argent,  et  d'aiitres  d'acier  broni^  pout  re-" 
pV^senter  le  m4tal  qu'Homere  appelle  fyanui  nsir. 

I.«9  agrafes  qui  aitachent  sur  I'^paule  les  deux  pieces  qui  forraent  la 
5*^inuM  avoient  la  forme  de  serpent;  il  y  en  avoit  trois  de  chaque  c&t6, 
"■  «toient  de  couleur  bleue;  on  ptut  prendre  une  idee  de  la  forme  de 
tette  cuirasse  dans  une  pclnture  dc  vasts  grav£a  par  M.  Tischbein." 
Le  fourreau  de  I'epee  du  roi  des  rois  est  orn&  de  clous  d'or. 
Son  bouclier  (qui  doit  etre  suspendu  au  mur  di:  la  cabane)  est  formS 
^e  plosieun  cercles  dont  deux  sont  d'airain,  vingt  d'^iain,  et  au  centre 
''  y  en  a  un  de  cyanus  noir,  au  milieu  duquel  ent  la  Gorgone  qui  r^ 
pa«ld  I'epouvante  et  la  terrcor,* 

Son  casque  a  trois  aigrettes ;  on  peut  voir  des  casques  du  m^me 
E^Qre  tur  les  vases  peints ;  ils  sont  entierement  conformes  a  la  descri^ 
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tion  d'Homire ;  on  n'en  a  pas  encore  fait  usage  sur  la  scene ;  j'ai  des 
dessins  in^dits  qui  en  ofirent  dc  beaux  modules. 

Achille  ne  doit  pas  avoir  une  armurc  aussi  belle  que  celle  qui  lui 
fut  donn^  depuis  par  Vulcain.  Mais  il  doit  avoir  celle  qu'il  porta  k 
Troicy  et  qui  ne  put  d^fendre  les  jours  du  malheureux  Patroclc ;  Ho- 
in^re  la  d^crit  bri^vetnent*'  Ses  cn^mides  ou  jambi^nes  sont  aussi 
d'airain,  attach^es  comrae  cclles  d' Agamemnon,  avec  des  agrafes  d'ar^ 
gent;  sa  cuirasse  est  sem^  d'6toiles;  son  6p^,  oii  Tairain  se  m61e 
avec  Targent,  jette  de  vives  ^tincelles  ;  son  bouclier  est  large  et  solide» 
Horo^re  ne  le  d^rit  pas ;  son  casque  est  om6  d'une  cr^te  et  d'une  cri- 
ni^re  de  cheval.  II  fieiut  done  que  son  armure  soit  plus  simple  que 
celle  du  roi  des  rois,  du  riche  Agamemnon  ;  Tor  n'y  doit  pas  dominer 
comme  on  le  fait  toujours.  En  g^6ra],  Hom^re  donne  des  armures 
magnifiques  aux  Troyens  qui  habitent  un  climat  plus  ricbe  que  les 
GrecSy  et  k  ceux*ci  des  armures  plus  simples.  Glaucus,  alli6  des 
Troyens,  ^liange  son  armure  iTor^  cootre  tarmure  tTairain  de  Dio* 
m^de.* 

Je  voudrois  que  quand  Achille  vient  pour  soustmire  Iphig^nie  au 
sacrifice,  on  lui  fit  porter  son  bouclier  et  deux  courtes  lances,  a  la 
mani^re  des  h6ros  d'Hom^re. 

Men^las  et  Ulysse  doivent  6tre  li  peu  pr^  de  m^me  qu'Achille,  en 
variant  la  couleur  de  la  chlamyde ;  Tarmure  de  M6n^las  doit  ^tre  plus 
riche  que  celle  dHJlysse ;  mais  celui-ci  doit  avoir  le  bonnet  qui  le  ca- 
ract6rise. 

Les  soldats  doivent  ^tre  arm^s  et  v6lus  tr^  simplement ;  une  vignette 
compost  par  M.  Tischbein,'  peut  donner  une  id6e  de  leur  costume : 
tons  doivent  avoir  des  cnSnUdes  ou  jambi^res,  car  Hora^rc  appellc  tou- 
jours  les  Grecs  eucnemidcs,  c'est-l-dire  aux  belles  cnhnides.  La  vil 
gnette  de  M.  Tischbein,  que  je  viens  de  citer,  et  une  belle  peiuture  de 
vase  dont  j'ai  public  la  gravare,  donnent  une  id^  de  ces  jarabi^res. 

Les  femmes  doivent  ^.tre.v^tues  d'apr^  le  costume  grec  dans  toute  sa 
s6v^rit6.  Mais  Eriphile  et  sa  Confidente,  qui  sont  esclaves,  et  qui  ap» 
partiennent  li  un  pays  alli6  et  dependant  de  Troie,  doivent  avoir  dans 
leur  costume  quelque  chose  qui  annonce  une  nation  barbare. 

A.  L.  MILLIN. 
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^J  LBX  rajnllii  rinctm  flignntibni, 
Qvaa  *e«tit  atrl  terror  Imagine, 

Csecoaqne  tUDtiirafn  timorei 

Hrgm  paTenl  utriuique  muiidi : 
Ono  tn  per  Bthrafn  fleetly  iter  Vafnm, 
-  Alb*  Araci  lDci«  in  vi]iiore? 

Cnr  igne  fermti  refi:lf^*, 

CnniiKe  novni  liospei  aunt? 
O  Nox,  iilend  mater,  apsd  tno* 
Biitar  recMtiu,  ot  locade«ia 

OiuqDe  diBcretai  «oluta» 

Obstupewn,  vacuoiqne  trzctui; 
Qufc  iiwte  wcri  flilgnrii  impelm 
Per  c*ck  rainpit  mnrmura  iiubinni, 
Et  ninra  mijotai  procellK 

De  mlilo  pmcol  ardut  axe  ; 
El  tn,  Concta,  drapiris  ardat 
De  Mile  cietiis  *idereoa  poll, 

Lumri]ne  contfrnplam  labortt 
Per  niperM  gpatiana  auiaa. 
Te  caDtnihorrct  uaTita,  macmorii 
Dimeiuiu  aitrii  dona  trunentra ; 
*■  Te  putor  aiprcto  turixii 

E  gpecalis,  aniiBnm  tatigat^ 
Ne  cehioreo  ftnmina  inicreant 
Contract*  ripM,  ne  Mtiut  itege*, 

MartemqiK  tethalem  capiUii 
ORCiitiaa  npidaiqne  pcita. 
TcKn^er  antnt  dim  neccsiitaa 
Tcmm  intDcntni  lalnpade  lajpibri, 

Plnmbjiie  detectuni  nibenti. 

Per  nebohi  plavioiqne  rorei ; 
Mebuqne  ciiilii  eicnbia*  agent 
Penioctat.    O  fax  per  liqnidam  vtben 
Qate  voivii  Iniomnea  ocelloi, 
Regibiu  cxitiale  tDmen ; 
Quid  Eniinm,  ubi  astru  apppllcii 
luctdpta,  nqnia  membra  petbom 

V'l.ru.  No.xm. 
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Qniconque  coocepit  sob  imo 

Corde  nefts  tacitamqae  fraadem  ^ 
Nam  forte  ab  atro  liben^  carcere 
Funesta  nutris  praaiacrimiiiiiiny 

£t  sera  p«uMniin  minutni, 
Ftinereos  alia  intns  igneit  -, 
Vel  tn  remoti  conicia;  tenporis 
Impiine  rerom  conspicU  eutiu, 

£t  agmen  annaram  ailenti 

Dcpropcrans  in  inane  lapso. 
Seu  unnciftsti  ftinera  Cauaria 
luauspicato  tristior  omine, 

Verosqtte  fovisti  timores 

Plena  minia  trepidoque  fato^ 
Sen  luctuoso  tramite  flactnans 
Sionis  arres  sub  pede  prorntas 

Fractasqoe  vidisti  caluninas 
Dedecoris  male  certa  vates. 
O  terror  andax  ludere  pectora 
Ludo  insolent! ;  te  sapieutia. 

Lux  alma  naturae  fogavit, 
ExpHcito  propiore  vultu» 
HaeCy  hnc  fnemnt*^    Occidit,  occidit 
Inanis  error.    Te  nihil  attinet, 

O  Stella,  quid  texat  minact 
Parca  colo,  neqne  si  ruinae 
Caeca  ingmat  vis ;  tn  licet  orbitas 
Detenninatae  vincola  negligis, 

Gyrosqoc  Yolgares  etarctnm 
Sperms  iter  iiigiente  penn&, 
Sed  quo  recedis  dem«    Jam  mihi, 
€en  fttmus,  auras  in  tennes  abis 

Extincta,  nee  taedae  sopenont 
Aiuicomaey  vigilisqne  flanunae 
Damnosns  ardor.    Te  revocat  Cbaos 
Et  nox  et  »tas  et  fiiga  mensium 

uEtema.    Quo  tendis  locormn, 
Mox  alias  aditura  sedes  ? 
Post  longa  foraan  sapcula  poateros 
Annos  revises.    Vivet  adbuc  ager 

Campestris,  ct  colles  et  almi 

Raris  hones,  nemorumqiie  fontes. 
Et  anrasylvap  nata  recessibus 
Ladet  sub  ttmbr£t.    Nos  tamen  oppriment 
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Tiiin  f'ala,  pallpiitisquo  l)iisti 

Fiiirn*^  inns  vX  opaous  lioiroi 
Custodiet,  quos  vcre  piiertiae 
Cemis  (rucntes :  oos  tamuli  manent 
NuDqaam  revisaros  penates, 

Quels  reditus  mala  parca  rupit. 
Ergo  banc  supremaR  vocia  iraaginem 
Habe.    ''  Valcto/'    Non  dabitiir  quidem 
Te  nirtiis  aflari,  sed  ii^fa, 

Quap  treraulas  niodnlata  rhordas 
Hsec  parva  fundit  muiiera  barbitAs, 
Mloistra  Mnsx  dextera,  turn  nigra 
Fluenta  Cocyti  doccbit 

Funcrcum  resonare  camuen. 
Hea  noB  sub  urna  siirdus  et  imiucmor 
Pulrisy  ftigato  Sole,  jacebiroas, 

Doroqne  compressi  sopore 
Tartare&  potieiDiir  unibrk ; 
Dam  tu,  perenni  Ince  snperbiens, 
Pergis  remotos  visere  nnbium 

TractoSy  ct  cxtremoft  per  orbes 
Libero  iter  meditata  cursu, 
Tolas  secnndo  flamiDis  alitc, 
Carpisqna  flores  Inminis  aurei, 

^urraqne  resplcndens  aperto, 
Porpureos  jacnlaris  igDP.s. 

M.  LAWSON. 

Si  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
November  2Sd  ISW. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

^  Have  long  considered  the  authorised  English  version  of  the  Sacred 
SjJjHptures,  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  which  we  have  in  any  of  the 
y^^sxem  Languages :  my  notions  of  its  excellence  do  not,  however, 
^^d  me  to  suppose  it  so  near  perfection,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
^^  its  recdving  improvement  and  correction.  « Sober  and  Judicious 
S^ticism  ought  to.be  invited  and  encouraged  ;  but  it  certainly  would 
*^  >tcU  for  those,  who  publish  critical  remarks  upon  tlie  inspired  pen- 


^^^-^  to  consider  thfe  importance  of  tlie  subject,  and  not  suffer  the 
^^^^ginatioa  to  spurn  those  restraints  which  reason  would  impose.    T« 
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indulge  in  conjecture  until  every  legitimate  method  of  interpretation 
has  been  tried,  without  success,  is  criminal  in  a  critic,  and  should 
never  be  resorted  to,  until  every  other  method  fails,  then,  indeed, 
<•  a  conjectural  sense  is  better  than  none."  I  have  sometimes  noticed 
a  wantonness  in  the  critical  remarks  of  oriental  scholars  upon  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  although  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Cognate  dialects  is  highly  desirable,  and  may  be  truly 
useful,  if  under  the  guidance  of  a  sound  understanding ;  yet,  nothing 
can  have  a  greater  tendency  than  such  knowledge,  to  mislead  a  person 
who  thinks  ne  may,  on  every  occasion,  resort  to  it  to  solve  his  difficul- 
ties. The  inclination  of  such  persons  to  torture  a  passage  in  Hebrew, 
has  sometimes  called  forth  my  indignation,  and  sometimes  excited 
laughter,  at  the  puny  efforts  of  such  Alphabetic  Doctors,  It  is, 
however,  matter  of  no  small  consolation  to  the  unlearned,  himible 
Christian,  that  such  criticisms  are,  in  getieral^  upon  subjects  of  minor 
importance ;  and  had  all  the  various  lections  in  the  Old  Testament, 
collected  by  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  &c.  and  those  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, collected  by  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  &c.  remained  scattered 
in  the  various  codices  whence  they  gathered  th^m,  nothing  which 
marerially  aflPects  either  our  faith,  or  our  practice,  would  nave  re- 
mained in  the  tejctus  receplus  which  ought  to  be  expunged,  or  have 
been  wanting  that  ought  to  be  supplied.  I  do  not  intend  to  inti- 
mate, that  ^e  learned  ought  therefore  to  fold  their  arms  in  supine 
indifference,  and  desist  from  their  labors  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture ;  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  perfect  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
autliors,  it  must  be  as  much  more  desirable  to  have  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  Bible,  as  the  importance  of  the  latter  exceeds  that  of  the  former. 
The  learned  who  tlius  employ  their  time  are  highly  to  be  commended, 
and  I  cannot  but  consider  the  late  revival  of  Oriental  learning  as  an 
auspicious  omen,  that  God  is  about  to  Euish  his  Mysteuy,  and  fill  tht 
whole  eartli  with  his  Glory. 

Every  man  who  understands  his  vernacular  tongue,  is  not  able  to 
express  himself  readily  and  in  appropriate  words  in  it ;  neither  is  every 
man  who  understands  a  foreign  language  able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
a  writer  in  tliat  language,  in  obscure  and  diHicult  passages :  there  is 
much  more  requisite,  in  order  to  make  a  good  interpreter  of  anothei 
language,  tlian  a  mere  ability  to  give  a  grammatic  resolution  of  sen. 
tenccs.  There  is  an  idiosyncrasy  in  some  men  for  interpreting,  which 
is  almost  totally  wanting  in  others,  and  which  want  cannot  be  supplied 
by  all  die  grammatical  knowledge  in  the  world.  I  have  no  intendon 
of  injuring  any  man  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows  by  my  observa- 
tions,: I  intend  to  point  out  a  few  things  which  I  conceive  to  be  erro- 
neous^ in  some  of  the  pieces  which  have  appeared  in  your  Joiunal ;  al 
the  same  time  I  readily  acknowledge  this  to  be  a  task,  which  any  man 
may  perform,  witli  much  more  ease  than  he  can  avoid  falling  intc 
errors  him^lf.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  views,  those  writers  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  knowledge  ;  if  I  am  myself  mifr 
taken,  I  will  readily  submit  to  be  corrected. 

Having  in  a  former  paper  pointed  out  some  of  (what  I  conceived  tc 
be)  Mr.  Bellamy's  mistakes,  I  shall  in  this  make  a  few  remarks  tmoB 
those  of  his  antagonist.   Dr.  G.  S«  Clarke.    I  certainly  think  Mr« 
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Bellamy  rigtt  in  ctareing  Dr.  G.  S.  C.  with  reviving  Jewish  interpre- 
tations of  passages,  relating  to  our  ever  blessed  Redeemer.  But  though 
lus    fuicies  (for  they  are  not  transl-.ttions)  seem  to  militate   against 
die  same  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  niid  of  the  Church  of 
England,  yet  the  Jews  have  paid  ikr  more  respect  tn  the  genius  and 
itmctUTe   of  their  language  tlian  he  has,  though  they  have  boldly 
and  im^o)isl]r  declarea  their  hatred  of  the  Divine  Person  intended  by 
the  controverted  texts.     I  suppose,  that  if  the  Jews  can  be  shown  to 
have  mistranslated  these  texts,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  thing 
Dr.  C.  can  advance  in  favor  of  his  transmulation  of  them ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  advert  to  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  Jeremiah  iKxi,  ^2. 
"  Fcemina  reducit  virum."  —  "  Hebraei  hunc  locum  sic  Icptndum 
contendunt :.— et  hoc  est  novum  in  teira,  ut  mulier  quse  passim  ^ijs 
viris  le  prostituit,  veteris  mariti  cupida,  iUtim  itcnim    sui  am»ntem 
cfctineat.     Meretrix  autem  ilia  fuit  popiilus  Ismeliticus  et  Dcus  mari- 
ni*.     Attiaxit  illam  Deus  novo  miraeulo,  ut  inquieta  ambiret  amici- 
tiam  ejns."      AnnoL  in  Bib.  Heb.  Seb.  Munst.  Basil.  1,535.     Here 
the  Jews  interpret  331D/1  as  ^i^lPJl ;  now  shuuld  we  allow  the  pro- 
priety  of  such  a  substitution  of  one  word  for  another,    it  will  not- 
answer  the  purpose  they  intend  in  this  case,  for  it  is  not  reconcilable 
irith  the  preceding  member  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not  yni*3  TVtTint 
duidatha  oaareti,  a  new  thing  in  the  earth. — There  have  been  instances 
of  wonten  forsaking  their  husbands,  and  of  their  restoration  to  favor 
after  their  infidelity  i  but  should  we  allow  that  no  transgressing  wife 
Wever  regained  the  favor  of  an  injured  husband,  the  thing  intended 
by  the  metaphor  was  not  rtev!  in  the  fnrth,  since  the  Jewish  history 
abonnds  wim  instances  of  spiritual  whoredoms  on  the  part  of  the 
Indites,  and   of  their  restoration  to  the  favor  of  Jehovah,   their 
<^tual  husband.     I  am  really  at  a  lots  to  conceive  how  any  Christian 
•diolar  can  read  the  chapter  without  perceiving  this  part  to  be  a  pro- 
[*«y  of  the  Messiah.     The  misfortune  is,  that  men  do  not  draw  Uieir 
religious  opinions  from  the  Book  of  God,  but  first  embrace  a  set  of 
DOCions,  and  then  try  to  reconcile  the  Bible  to  them,  proceeding  in  a 
lOMiner  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which   they    should    pursue. 
Tha  the  subjeas  treated  of  in  this  chapter  pertain  to  the  times  of  the 
Chrijtian  Dispensation,  is  manifest  from   their  b<;intr  quoted  in  the 
8th  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  :  this  I  sliould  suppose  .siifHcient  to  deter- 
"uoe  the  opinion  of  a  Christian.     But  sliould  the  Jews  argue,  that  the 
*«d  does  not  signify  to  compass,  i.  e.  to  shut  up  as  in  the  womb,  I 
™«wer,  that  their  assertion  is   not  of  sufficient  authority ;  for  it  is 
used  in  a  sense  analogous  to  this  in  .lonah  ii.    +.   G.    '3320'  TTiaii . 
•^-Mibr   yetoiAceni,    and    the     flood    compassed    me    about,  v.  ♦. 
'MOD'  Cnnn  tysnV  ira  »31S3»,    aphophum  mapm    ad  nephahj 
'etom  yeiMeeni,     The  waters  clasped  me  about  even  to  the  sonl,  the 
^yps  inclosed  me,  v.  R.     These  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  Chris- 
tiw  interpretation  is  not  forced  or  unnatural ;  nor  would  the  Jewish 
WiiCTs  have  descended  Co  abuse  Mjiy  the  blessed  Virgin,  or  have 
called  her  Unn,  Hharia,  had  they  been  able  lo  show  by  argument, 
tlwt  we  are  mistaken  in  our  translation  of  -Q^  321D/1  nap3,  neliebah 
(cMhii  aabar.     But  where  Dr.  G.  S.  Clarke  learnt  that  ^^  signifies 
totno^orm,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know ;  unless,  misled  by  \iu  l<evcaa> 
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he  found  one  sense  of  it  convertere^  and  gave  it  an  English  dress  the 
Heb.  Lexicographer  never  intended  it  to  wear.     He  may  however 
rest  assured,  that  if  the  abilities  of  Rabbi   Kimhi,   Aben  Ezra,  and 
other  Jewish  Doct'^rs,  have  ni>t  been  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  Chris- 
tian versions  of  this  passage,  his  are  altoQ^etlier  unequal  to  the  task. 
I  shall  r»ow  take  the  liberty  of  shtjwing  IDr.  C.  the  modesty  of  the 
Jewish  writers  as  i:  respects  the  genius  of  their  language,  when  com- 
pared with  him  in  tlie  translation  of  Isa.  ix.  5.     Dr.  C.  would  have  us 
read  the  name,  «*  Wondorftdly  counselling  God,  a  warrior  has  engaged 
with  XT\'f  Father,  that  prosperity  shall  prevail !  ! "     The  Jews  render 
the  passage,    "  He  whose  name   is  the  Wonderful  Counsellor,   the 
Miglity  Gt)d,  the  Father  of  Eternity,  hath  called  his  name  the  Prince 
of  JPcace."     I'hcre  is  certainly  a  show  of  plausibility  in  this  version  of 
the  passage,  which  is  totally  wanting   in  that  of  Dr.  Clarke }  this 
eentleman  must  be  sensible,  I  think,  that  he  has  taken  a  liberty  with 
tne  sacred  text,  which  no  scholar  could  take  with  a  Greek  or  Roman 
classic  author,  without  exposing  himself  to  censure.     The  New  Testa- 
ment is  sufficiently  express  in  giving  the  attributes  of  the   Divine 
nature  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  since  it  declares  tlie  word  to  be  God, 
the  Maker  of  all  things,  and  that  all  the  fulness  of  the   Godhead 
resided  in  the  Messiah,  a  Christian  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  proprie^ 
of  understanding  the  name  in  tlie  manner  we  have  it  in  the  English  ver- 
sion* To  a  Jew,  however,  tlie  New  Testament  is  of  no  autlionty ;  I  shall 
therefore  make  a  remark  or  two  upon  their  interpretation  of  the  contro- 
verted  passage  :  .ub^'^Si^  Ty''3»  niOIJ  *?h^  Yi^^  ^^3  "^^  ^''V^ 
I  do  not  consider  it  of  any  moment,  whether  we  take  i^Hp^  in  the 
active  or  passive  voice,  whether  we  read  it  in  the  preter  or  future. 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,    in  his  Targum,  reads   it  in  the  future  and 
•   passive,  «  vocabitur  nomen  ejus." — ^'hey,  however,  have  no  authority 
for  supplying  between  ')Dtt^  and  K^9  the  words  U\D  'b  ^Vtky  other 
lo  sheenif  "  whose  is  the  name,  or  who  is  called.*'     But  if  they  can 
adduce  no  authority  for  an  interpolation  of  this  kind,  neither  can  they 
give  another  instance  of  such  a  parenthesis  in  the  Bible,  as  that  con- 
tained between  a/iemo  and  sar  shalom  —  No  man  can  give  a  grammatic 
reason  why  pclet/oelSy  el  gibour^  ahi  ad,  should  be  taken  as  the  names 
oi  attributes  of  the  aguuit,  and  sar  shalom  as  the  attribute  or  name  of 
tlie  object.     The  order  of  the  Hebrew,  which  is  generally  very  like 
the  order  of  the  English,  authorises  us  to  believe,  that  all  the  nouns 
following    N*)p^    are   in  the  accusative  case.     Such  an  ellipsis  and 
piireuthesis  would  be  monstrous  ;  and  although  we  are  not  to  .look  for 
the  refinements  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  in  the  syntax  of  the 
Hebrew  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  yet  we  are  to  expect  the  simpli- 
city of  nature,  and  may   depend  upon  it,  that  we  sliall  always  find 
their  syntax  such  as  natin*e  dictates,  inartificial  and  easy.     In  fine,  to 
say  much  on  such  a  subject,  appears  to  me  like  attempting  to  make 
an   axiom  more'  than  self^vident ;    and  had  not  the  prophecy  been 
applied  to  our  Lord  Jesus  by  Iiis  people,  the  Jews  would  never  have 
thought  of  distorting  it,  but  would  have  read  it  either  as  the  English 
version,  or  with  van  conversive :  •*  And  he  hath  called  his  name 
Wonderful,  Coimsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Fatiier  of  Eternity,  the 
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I*iHnce  of  Peace."  Thil  maaner  of  rendering  it  is  defensible  in  two 
vw-^ys— it  is  agreeable  to  the  majestic  enerpy  of  prophetic  expression  to 
speak  ofthingsfuture,asif  they  had  iilready  bad  iheir  accompUshment  j 


one  in  particular  I  sliall  mention ;  Balaam  says,  3pirn  3313  TVTj 
t^^nuA  coeai  mi-yakaud,  "  a  star  hath  f^one  forth  from  Jacob."  Ths 
'i'argums  and  the  Caballists  understuid  tliis  to  be  said  of  tlie  Messiah  ( 
but  should  we  give  up  that  point,  and  allow  it  to  refer  only  to  D^tvid,  , 
KCil]  the  expression  is  in  the  preter,  though  the  event  intended  wai 
future.  Again,  rc.iding  the  verb  K^^y  in  the  preter,  and  allowing 
it  to  refer  to  circumstances  prior  to  the  prophecy,  the  reading  Is  stifl 
d«s*nsibk  :  He  hath  called  his  otcn  name  ■'H^S,  Prfef,  Judges  xiii.  1& 
"XTie  people  of  God  in  all  ages  have  aslced  counsel  of  God,  he  it 
tlm«reft>re  a  Counsellor.  Abraium,  and  many  of  his  descendants, 
Icnew  that  the  Messiah  was  a  Divine  Pcfon,  and  I  iliink  every  Hebrew 
sclialar  who  reads  his  Bible  with  attention,  'will  easily  perceive  that  the 
t»e¥ton  so  often  roention«l  in  the  history  of  tlie  early  Patriarchs  by  the 
title  of  mrr  IM^Di  maltiat  Jehovah,  was  Jp.ruvah  himself,  mani- 
fe^^ed  to  the  perceptions  of  his  highly -favored  servants.  This  title  is 
commonly  rendered  by  Onlcelns  '"I  S*ip'i  Gloria  Dei  j  perhaps  better 
•"«n(Jered^r«K«(/a  Dei.  In  all  tlie  places  that  I  have  noticed,  wherein 
*'e  are  informed  of  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  these  ancient 
^''orthies  the  Arabic  version  has  jJJI  iiCn.*,  malahi  'llahi,  whether 
^"s  title  in  the  Hebrew  be  mT  or  TrVf  '\vb-i,  and  in  Gen.  Jti.  G. 
Q'*r6Mn,  ha-eh/dm,  is  in  the  Arabic  jOJI  .sCiO,,  virlaht  'Uahi  Yet 
jn'Eiod.  iii.  it  is  clear,  that  he  who  in  ver.  2.  is  styled  XTST  "yA^ 
'*  in  the  sncceeJing  parts  of  the  chapter  styled  both  mrT  and  D'n^M» 
■od  if  words  have  any  meaning,  that  he  was  the  God,  wiio  with  strong 
*rTO  brought  hib  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  He  hath  therefore 
CiOled  bis  name  1133  *?».  He  also  who  forined  the  Heavens,  and 
■*id  the  foundations  of  the  Earth,  is  tiie  Father  of  Eternity,  the 
•^'vlne  nD3n,  eltuchmah,  Aoror,  or  2:o<PlA,  whose  delights  were 
^ith  the  sons  of  men,  though  set  up  or  established  from  everlasting  ; 
while  both  Jews  and  Christians  acknowledged,  that  the  Prince  of 
^eace  is  peculiarly  the  title  of  the  Messiah. 

I  have  no  intention  to  interlere  in  the  (luarrols  of  Mr.  Bellamy  and 
t>r.  Clarke  respecting  Poetry   or  no   Poetry;    nor  those   respecting 
Tm  uid  myOn-     I  nave  no  business  with  these  minor  subjects,  anS 
axn  no  ways  affected  with  the  cliagrin  of  the  one,  or  the  wit  of  the 
"thcr ;  but  shall  just  detain  your  readers  a  few  moments,  by  a  remark 
w  two  upon  a  bold  assertion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  No.  vi.  p.  254^  "  MANY" 
Words,  both  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New,  have,  by  the  most  orthoilov,  as  well  as  the  best 
^rsons,  long  been  esteciued  GLOSSES  and  INTERPOLATIONS." 
"Ow  I  boldly  allirqi,  (and  have  all  the  i>iety,  learnint;,  and  ability,  on 
"•y  ade,  which  for  ages  have  been  employed  in  tliis  department  of 
Ineriiturc,)  that  no  word  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  gloss  or  inter- 
polation without  fiill  proof;  and  where  such  words  are  glosses  or 
incipolations,  they  must  throw  light  upon,  or  explain,  the  passages 
I"  which  they  are  found.     But  wliere  do  we  find  them .'  in  the  word? 
"  a  propliccy  ;  No. — We  find  names  of  places  somcumc*  mctawiiaA. 
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as  it  were  hj  proiepsis^  and  Judge  that  such  pames  have  been  writtei 
by  a  later  hand.  We  sometimes  find  events  recorded  in  a  book  bear^ 
ing  the  name  of  a  man  who  died  before  such  events  took  place,  and 
are,  in  such  cases,  certain  that  they  have  been  inserted  by  some  other 
person ;  in  all  probability,  by  the  person  who  collected  the  manuscripts 
of  the  deceased.  But  prophecies,  delivered  under  the  Divine  Afflatus^ 
were  always  accounted  too  sacred  by  the  Jews  to  be  interpolated  by 
them ;  and  he  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  subject,  who  dares 
assert,  that  no  "  Ark  of  Providence  has  preserved  inviolate**  to  us 
the  Hebrew  text.  Not  indeed  the  absolute  integrity  of  tlie  sacred 
autographs,  but  the  books  themselves  nearer  to  absolute  integrity,  than 
perhaps  any  other  books  of  half  their  antiquity.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
m  more  senses  than  one,  that  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews.**  They  have 
carefully  watched  over  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  law  and  the  prophets ; 
perhaps  Dr.  C.  (who  seems  as  enamored  of  his  BibUa  sine  punctis^ 
as  Mr.  Bellamy  of  the  contrary, )  does  not  know  that  the  Masoretes 
have  counted  ail  the  words  in  the  Bible  ;  all  die  greater  and  less  divi- 
sions  ;  know  the  middle  word  of  the  book,  the  middle  letter,  &c.  and 
have  taken  every  method  they  could  devise  to  preserve  its  integrity ; 
nor  is  there  the  least  ground  to  believe  that  they  have  wilfully  cor- 
rupted a  single  text.  Now,  to  consider  all  this  done  by  enemies,  and 
yet  to  deny  that  "  an  ark  of  Providence  has  preserved'*  to  us  the 
Hebrew  text  "  inviolate,"  argues  a  perversity,  or  an  ignorance,  which 
has  every  appearance  of  being  incorrigible.  Had  tlie  Jews  corrupted 
or  interpolated  any  texts,  they  would  have  corrupted  those  relating  to 
the  Messiah ;  but  they  have  left  so  ma  ay  that  are  unequivocally  ap- 
plicable only  to  our  blessed  Lord,  that  it  is  but  justice  to  conclude 
from  those  we  have,  that  we  have  all  they  had ;  and  as  many  of  these 
are  levelled  point  blank  at  the  notions  of  the  Jews  respecting  the 
Messiah,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  received  these 
prophecies  unadulterated. 

I  can  hardly  suppose  Dr.  Clarke's  objection  to  Virgin^  as  the  trans- 
lation of  TXdyyDi  na-almahf  originated  in  modesty ;  he  immediatelv 
proceeds  to  tell  us  of  his  comparisons  of  the  Sodomites,  &c.  with 
Jerusalem.  The  Bible  is  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  interpret  it  as  we  please.  We  must  not  interpret  detached 
passages,  or  words,  in  any  sense  they  will  bear,  but  in  ag^reement  with 
the  general  lenor  of  the  whole.  He  tells  us  the  Sodomites  were  merely 
gross  idolaters ;  but  a  sober  critic  knows,  that  if  no  part  of  Revela- 
tion contradicted  this  assertion,  it  car)  be  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  an  assertion ;  because  the  documents  to  substantiate  it  cannot  be 
found.  He  informs  us,  that  these  citizens  have  ^  hitlierto  been  inces- 
santly and  unmeritcdly  libelled."  They,  however,  have  met  with  an 
inadequate  advocate  in  him.  He  who  can  suppose  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  of  Sodom  exculpated  from  the  odious  crimes  with  which 
they  are  charged,  by  those  passages  of  the  three  Prophets  which  lyTm 
C  quotes,  must  make  a  contemptible  figure  as  an  expositor  of 
Scripture.  A  highwayman  would  set  up  a  strange  plea  for  his 
acquittal,  if  he  were  to  teU  the  judge  and  jury  they  ought  to  account 
him  innocent,  because  he  knew  some  brethren  of  the  road  more  guilty 
tttan  himself;  yet  Dr.  C's  plea  for  Sodom  is  precisely  of  this  nature.  — 
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JS  a  prince,  or  a  nobleman,  with  everj  advantage  of  rank  andeducz- 
^on,  ^ould  descend  to  the  turpitude  of  those  on«lucaied  and  wretched 
men,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  infamy,  and  terminated  bf  the  cxecu- 
tioner,  would  we  not  justly  account  him  worse  than  those,  who  never 
]ud  his  opportunity  of  knowing  the  fitness  of  thtn^  ?  we  certainly 
'Vroold — But  would  we  therefore  account  the  others  innocent  f  no. 
It  vas  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Israel,  and  the  very  ill 
vx  which  they  made  of  them,  that  gave  the  finishing  strokes  in  the 
picture  of  their  ingratitude  and  baseness  :  in  this  sense  their  sin  was 
gister  than  that  0?  Sodom  ;  but  this  does  not  clear  the  men  of  Sodom 
vom  the  unnatural  crimes  with  which  ihey  are  charged  —  when  they 
ciedout  to  Lot  am  mnjl  M'hti  DNT£VT,  f^tskem  relrynu  ve-mdak 
ttham,  did  they  only  want  to  examine  them,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  distinguish  them  from  others,  if  they  should  meet  thern  at  some 
Atture  time?  That  they  intended  to  do  tliem  evil  is  evident,  and  tlie 
method  tvhicli  Lot  proposed,  to  turn  ilicm  from  their  v.ickcd  intention, 
though  it  must  have  agonised  his  soul  as  a  father,  shows  how  sacred 
the  ntes  of  hospitality  were  held  by  the  venerable  nephew  of  Abraham ; 
white  the  persons  whom  he  ofi"cred  as  substitutes  for  his  guests,  unde- 
niably prove  what  was  the  intention  of  the  "  hitherto  incessantly  and 
anmeritedly  libelled  citizens."  If  that  part  of  Lot's  speech,  ver.  8. 
does  not  mean  that  his  daughters  had  not  had  commerce  with  men,  it 
means  nothing ;  but  since  this  mode  of  speech  is,  in  every  part  of 
boly  writ,  used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  English  translators  have  here 
taken  it,  the  inference  is  plitin ;  that  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
^umefuUy  declared  their  inu'inion  of  having  unnatural  commerce 
with  Lot's  guests  ;  and  to  the  ipse  lOx-t  of  this  critical  D.  D.  I  oppose 
die  assertion  of  an  Apostle,  Jude,  ver.  7-  who,  nnthout  saying  a  single 
word  respecting  their  idolatry,  gives  as  tlie  reason  for  their  suffering 
the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire,  the  verj-  crimes  from  which  Dr.  Clarke 
vouid  exculpate  them.  ' 

Dr.  Clarke  talks  of  abiding  by  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Anti- 
nusoretie  tevt — I,  however,  know  of  no  differeuci' which  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  vowel  points  cari  make  in  Micah  iv.  3.  which  I 
thmk  he  ought  not  to  say  is  literally  translated  by  him:  surely  the 
literal  readuig  of  D'3"l"'D"Dy  V2  03IP1,  ve-xhnphnt  b'lin  ammtm 
"Wtiw,  is  not,  "  Which  shall  dispense  written  law  among  the  nations." 
™»lly.  Sir,  I  am  ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  ibsip  prcperij' 
■gnifies  Judicium  exercere,  and  not  Legem  edere  But  there  is  some 
CMfiuion  in  Dr.  C's  manner  of  replying  to  Mr.  Bellamy  on  this 
P«age,  or  the  parallel  one  in  Isaiah  ii.  4. ;  for  Mr.  B.  quotes  the 
Dr.  as  rendering  it  thjis,  "  It  shall  settle  the  right  between  the 
"iJums  i"  and  Dr.  C.  replies  to  him  as  if  he  had  objected  to,  «  wliich 
^1  dispense  written  law  among  the  nations  :'*  but  neither  of  these 
j*»literal  translation  of  Isaiah  ii.  4-.  nor  of  Micjh  iv.  S.  and  the  last 
"faulty.  Shnpkitt  signifies  to  eiecute  judgment,  to  judge  as  a  *ove- 
'*'pii  to  puniih  the  guilty.  Sec.  but  not  to  make  laws,  and  promulgate 
•^n-  min  \TiSt  t:iveh  Ihoroh,  he  gave  nr  commanded  a  law,  is 
"I*  Hebrew  manner  of  expressing  the  act  of  legislating.  Deut.  iixiii.  4. 
J'fD  U'j-ms  mini  tomk  txi-.vah  Urnu  Moaheh,  Moses  commanded 
L«  gave)  us  a  law.    Ag^n,  PsaL  li«viii.  5.    ^IVWI  XSO   THTft 
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^'^n^yti'TMi  rrC^  *TtW>  vc-torak  sam  beyisracl  asher  tzixroah  etM 
ahotheynu^  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel  wbir.h  he  commanded  (o* 
gave)  our  fiithers.  Nor  is  the  ociier  eitL*T  literd  '^r  classical,  tbu 
sAnpnat  signifies  to  j'ldge,  hut  docs  no:  include  iu  it  the  ideit  of  right: 
for  Eli  (CDQltf)  judged  Israel,  but  he  did  not  "  Sf.'i/c  Ute  ri^ht  hetvoeen 
the  pe'^iplcf*  when  he  suiFcrod  Lis  sons  to  work  alK^^ 'nation  in  the 
sanctuaiy.  When  Sa^uuel  was  old  he  made  his  sons  jmlges  over 
Israel,  W*);t^^  0'*25h,"Z^>  Jtophetecni  Ic-ifisraely  but  they  did  no! 
•*  i^etile  Ike  ri'^htf*'  when  they  turned  aside  after  lucre,  took  bribes,  and 
perverU'd  judgment.  The  judges  in  Jerusalem,  iii  the  cimL-  of  Zepha- 
ni«ih,  d;d  not  •*  settfe  tJitj  r/VA/,"  when  the  prophet  described  them  as 
cv'jninc;  wolves,  illy  ^3KT  m03Cr%  shoiMey-kn,  zeebeif  n*"K  1  might 
midtiply  passages  to  show  tJiat  Dr.  Chirko's  translation  oi\/  aphat  is  not 
literal ;  I  sHiall,  however,  add  oidy  one  more,  2013^  VTy  Hii'lD^H*^ 
velo  le-mareeh  tynaip  uiahphoi,  and  he  shall  nrjt  judge  after  the  sight 
of  his  eyes,  i.  e.  from  tlie  appearance  of  things.  Isaliih  li,  3, 
D^*?"T  p"f^l  £D5)*in,  vesfiaphat  be  tzedek  dalleenu  B"r  with  righteous- 
ness shall  he  judge  die  poor,  Isii.  xi.  4.  Now  if  it  was  predicted  ol 
the  Messiah,  that  he  should  not  judge  according  to  appearances,  the 
possibility  of  doing  the  contrary  is  certainly  implied.  \£  he  was  to 
judge  the  poor  in  rightcousniess,  it  certainly  implies,  that  sume  judged 
them  unrighteously :  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  idea  of  right  .•  >  not 
necessarily  joined  with  ahaphni^  to  judge  ;  and  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  God  will  alv/ays  judge  aiight.  Dr.  C.  has  uot  literally 
translated  the  unpointed  Hebrew  text  of  Isa.  ii.  -1.  Micali  iv,  3.  Dr. 
C.  has  adduced  no  authority  for  making  TTDD  or  ^21  the  nomina* 
live  case  to  IDH)IC^>  nor  can  he,  if  the  signification  of  shaphat  be  to 
exercise  legal  authority,  8cc.  as  above.  Mr.  Bellamy  is  therefore 
right  in  making  TWTV  the  nomin«ative,  tliough  he  has  not  produced 
the  reason  for  it,  which  is  simply  this  ;  the  law  cannot  execute  itselfj 
some  person  must  execute  it.  f  have  always  considered  it  to  be  the 
office  of  criticism  to  obviate  difKculr\j-.  not  to  create  imaginary  ones 
in  the  plainest  cases.  The  liteml  reading  of  Mic.  iv.  3.  to  the  pause 
Atknach  in  tlie  masorctic  text  is,  "  And  uk  shall  judge  het^ween  (or  ir 
tlie  midst  of)  c^reat  peoples,  and  convince  rude  nations  even  to  a 
remote,  piurt  (ol  Uieeartli.)" 

.Mr.  .Bellamy,  in  No.  iii.  p.  630.  calls  on  Dr.  Clarke  to  prove  thai 
iiTtDy  Shiiofif  means  Christ,  and  Dr.  C.  with  all  tlie  airs  of  a  fencing, 
master,  retorts  upon  Mr.  B.  in  No.  v^i.  p.  262.  that  the  Jewish  Doctor 
and  Professors  may  perhaps  "  call  on  him,  as  he  calls  on  the  authoi 
of  Hebrew  Criticism,  to  prove  tliat  the  word  Shiloh  means  Christ.* 
The  same  inattention  respecting  the  proper  import  of  words  belong 
equally  to  Mr.  B.  and  Dr.  C.  Both  these  gentlemen  ought  to  haw 
considered,  that  instead  of  Christ  they  should  have  used  the  nami 
Jesus ;  for  I  believe  they  will  not  find  the  Jewish  ^\Titers  so  mud 
averse  to  acknowledge  tliis  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  as  the] 
seem  to  tliink  $  they  only  wish  to  escape  from  it  when  applied  to  Jesus 
The  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  tliis  passage  is,  «<  Non  auferetur  seep 
tram  habens  principatum  a  Domo  Jndae ;  neque  scriba  a  filiis  filiorun 
usque  in  seculuia :  donee  veniat  Messias,  cnjus  est  regnum,''  &€ 
Heace  it  appears,  that  the  most  valuable  of  the  Jewish  \^Titers  inter 
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preu  it  as  a  propbeqr  of  Christ,  i.  e.  Messiah  ;  !t  is  of  little  t 
that  Aben  Ezn  interprets  it  of  the  phce  Silo ;  the  Ust  shift  in  a 
desperate  case  is  to  iniilce  a  text  mean  nothing,  when  we  cannot  press 
it  into  our  service.  Kimhi,  and  Moses  Gerundensis,  endeavour  to 
apply  tijL^  passage  to  other  times  than  that  of  the  Messiah)  but  I  have 
observed  in  all  their  endeavours  to  evade  tlie  force  of  the  prophecies 
respecting  the  Messiah)  a  total  forgeti'ulness  of  an  Hebrew  saylnr* 
**  <^i  ana  advertic  quod  supra  et  intra  in  libris  scribitur,  is  pervertit 
Tcxba  dei  viventis."  They  do  ni>t  observe  either  what  preceded  or 
what  follows,  but  torture  an  isolated  word  or  phrase  till  they  puzzle 
themselves ;  astonish  those  who  behold  their  perverseness ;  and  in 
defiance  of  their  own  adage  pervert  the  words  of  the  living  God.  I 
however  am  of  opinion,  that  a  prudfnC  Jew  will  not  wantonly  pro- 
▼cke  a  dispute  respecting  tlie  mi^ning  of  this  passage,  while  he 
recoUects  tliat  the  departed  sceptre,  tlie  absence  of  a  lawgiver,  and 
ther  scatturud  state,  give  us  to  understand  that  Shiloh  (Pacificus) 
is  come,  whom  the  Chaldaic  interpreters  allow  to  be  the  Messiah, 
whether  thai:  Clirist  was  Jesus  or  not. 

Having  f.ci;ly  made  my  icnurks  upon  the  Criticism  of  Dr.  G.  S. 
ChtrVe  ay,d  Mr.  Bellamy,  I  shall  next  ofier  a  few  on  a  performance  of 
Sir  W.  ilru-mmoiid,  intitled  a  Dissertation  on  Gen.  xlix.  ;  in  which  he 
appears  to  me  to  li  jve  given  a  loose  to  his  imagination,  in  ct»isidering 
a-  subject  so  serious  as  that  of  Jacob's  dying  benediction  to  his  children. 
Ht  appears  to  have  had  a  slight  view  of  the  difficulties  attending  bis 
hypothesis,  and  in  order  to  obviate  them,  has  endeavoured  to  fir  a 
■Iain  upon  the  character  of  the  Patriarchs  ;  the  injustice  of  which  it 
shall  be  my  endeavour  to  point  out ;  and,  as  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
shew  bu  dissertation  to  be  founded  on  error,  the  superstructure,  which 
Could  not  have  been  raised  without  such  a  foundation,  must  necessarilr 
fall 

Sir  W.  begins  his  dissertation  with,    "Jehovah  appears  to  have 

selected  Abraham,  and  his  posterity,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  for 

the  purpose  of  preserving  among  them  the  knowledge  of  the  true 

religion  ;  but  tliis  knowledge,  it  would  seem,  from  the  (jth  chapter  of 

Exodus,    was    not    bestowed    on    tlie    patriarchs    in    all  its   pleni~ 

tudr."     I'lie  meaning  of  which   passage,   (Exotj.  vi.)  he  says|  is  — 

"  That  the  tnie  import  of  tlie  word  waj;  not  explained  to  the  patri- 

arciis,  fur  had  tlicy  understood  it,  they  would  have  known  that  thne 

was  no  God  but  Jehovah."     I'hat  "  Jehovah  signifies  the  Supreme 

B«og,  or  the  Being  (mt  ii*x"'"  '*  iwihaps  strictly  just.     But  if  this 

^vas  its  true  import,  how  cim  we  possibly  suppose,  that  Abraham, 

haac,  and  Jacob,  to  whom  the  Lord   frequently   and  particularly 

"^■ealed  himself,  could  remain  ignorant  of  it  ?  Could  Abraham  be 

•tyled  the  Friend  i.f  God,  and  yet  bu  ignorant  of  the  import  of  hit 

^aial  Could  Ahraham  see  tlic   day    of  tlie  Messiah,  the   plan  €>f 

Mnian  redomptiim,  and  yet  not  know  that  Juiuvaii  u-as  God,  and 

that  th,Tc  w;is  none  beside  him  ?   'I'hat  there  is  a  difficulty  in  Exod. 

'!■  3.  I  dn  iir;t  pretend  to  deny.     1  have  also  read  some  attempts  to 

wmDvc  it,  none  nf  which  appear  s;ttisfactory  to  me  ;  in  my  opinioD 

t.tf  nugative  M"?  is  a  corruption.     Dr.  Shuckford,  apd  sev^^  Other 

*^ittrs,  think  i:  bhoiild  be  read  intt'rrogativcJy,  but  in  tlus  case  tl\et« 
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shoiiid  be  an  interrogative  rr  prefixed  to  the  negative  particle  "» 
DTP  ^rom^  Vl7r\  rnir  ^Oin,  ve^humi  Jehofah  ka-lo  nodaati  lahem^-^  • 
<*  By  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to  them  ?"  The  reading  t 
the  LXX.  is  the  same  as  the  common  Hebrew  text,  >«/  ro  iffui  fk 
Hv^i^i  •vtt  QtiXtTtt  AvtM^*  but  Dr.  Shuckford  says,  it  has  been  observi 
by  the  learned,  that  some  of  the  Greek  writers  read  the  passage  with- 
out the  negative  particle ;  and  the  Arabic  version  favors  this  mterp 
tation.  There  certainly  is  no  ground  to  believe  the  name  Jehovah 
have  been  unknown  until  it  was  revealed  to  Moses,  since  many  circum- 
stances in  the  preceding  part  of  the  history  sufficiently  show  us  that  i 
was  used  by  the  patriarchs.  Abraham  called  the  name  of  a  remark- 
able place  J  FiiovAii-Jireh  :  when  God  appeared  to  Jacob,  at  £eth-eU 
he  said  to  the  fugitive,  I  am  Jkiiovaii,  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c. 
By  which  Jacob  certainly  understood,  not  that  Jehovah  wiis  the  God 
of  Abraham,  as  Osiris  v/as  the  god  of  the  Egyptiaiis  and  Pelasgi ;  but 
that  he  was  tlie  true  and  only  God,  in  covenant  with  Abrnliam.  &c. 
and  who,  in  that  place,  renewed  the  covenant  with  Jacob.  Besides,  it 
is  not  mere  conjecture  when  we  say,  tliat  the  Supreme,  self-existent 
Ood  was  known  by  the  name  Jkidvah  to  all  the  most  early  nations, 
and  even  after  they  had  been  seduced  into  idolatry  by  the  institutions 
of  Thoth  and  the  Cabiri,  and  had  ceased  to  retain  God  in  their 
thoughts  ;  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  those  who  were  initiated  into 
the  greater  mysteries,  were  instructed  in  the  tnie  origin  of  all  things^ 
and  informed  of  the  name  of  the  great  Builder.  If,  therefore,  the 
negative  ^  was  in  the  Autograph  without  an  interrogative  H  pre- 
fixed, and  tlie  passage  signifies  that  the  import  of  the  Sacred  Name 
was  not  known  to  xhe  ancestors  of  the  people  of  Israel,  it  must  have 
been  some  other  import  than  the  one  intimated  by  Sir  W.  Drummond, 
since  notliing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  Abraham  believed  his  God 
to  be  'ph^l  D^pt^  njp  IVTV  ^K>  ^l  ^li^^  koneh  shamayim  va-arttM, 
**  God  most  high,  possessor  of  heavens  and  earth.**  Gen.  xiv.'SS. 
The  God  of  Truth  and  Mercy,  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  5cc.  as 
may  be  most  clearly  seen  by  a  perusal  of  Abraham's  interview  with 
Melchizedeck,  king  of  Salem,  and  in  his  intercession  with  God  for 
Sodom,  &c. 

Sir  W.  supposes,  that  "  no  man  who  entertained  just  ideas  of  the 
existence  of  tiie  Deity,  could  have  thought  of  making  such  a  bargain 
v«rith  Omnipotence,"  as  Jacob  is  said  to  have  made,  when  God  ap« 
peared  to  him  as  he  journeyed  to  Haran,  "  nor  if  Jacob  had  compre- 
hended the  name  of  Jehovah,  would  he  have  fancied  that  he  might 
choose  the  God  whom  he  should  adore."  Yet  Sir  W.  Drummond 
must  acknowledge  that,  in  eflFect,  such  bargains  are  very  commnonly 
made  by  men,  and  that  tliey  are  not  confined  to  dark  dispensations 
and  places,  but  are  common  in  our  days,  and  amidst  all  our  light  and 
knowledge.  There  are  many,  who  promise  like  Jacob,  that  after  the 
accomplishment  of  certain  enterprises,  they  will  retire  from  the  noise 
and  hurry  of  business,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  life  to  the  service 
of  God  :  happy  for  them  if  they  are  enabled  with  Jacob  to  perform 
theil"  vow ;  but  we  too  often  have  reason  to  apply  to  them  the  saying 
of  Dr.  Young : 

f*  All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  Man, 
"  And  that  through  •very  stage. "* 
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A  be  allowed,  that  many  thini  themselTes  U  liberty  to  chooie 
ley  will  adore,  and  though  we  must  also  allow  that  they  have 
St  ideas  of  the  Deity,"  yet  we  dare  not  accuse  them  either  of 
:m  or  atheism.  We  should  always  remember,  that  the  siicred 
loes  noi  enter  into  tlie  minutise  of  the  Jives  of  the  patriarchs, 
in  us  of  the  year  and  day  in  which  Jehovah  was  pleased  first 
1  himself  to  them ;  but  he  who  understands  the  Scr!i>tutv, 
lat  before  Jacob,  or  any  man,  can  savingly  know  Jehovah, 
y  must  reveal  himszlp.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
IS  destitute  of  a  speculative  knowledge  of  God  j  but  there  are 
teculative  Theists,  v^o  practically  are  Atheists.  I  do  not 
to  say  that  Jacob  was  a  person  of  this  description,  but  from 
age  quoted  by  Sir  W.  D.  it  is  not  unreasonaUe  to  conclude, 

Eculative  belief  had  not  been  operative  in  days  past ;  and 
rly  interpreted  amounts  to  this — that  on  his  return  to  hb 
(which  God  had  promiied  should  take  place)  he  would  tnOR 
edly  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Eternal  God ;  snd 
uidered  the  place  in  which  God  first  revealed  himself  to  him 
arly  holy,  he  would  make  it  a  house  of  prayer  and  praise,  and 
altar  there  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Heaven.  Sir  William 
re  considered  the  subject  very  slightly,  or  he  never  could  have 
I  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  like  the  Athenians, 
lotrs  Till  ArNHETni  9EQt.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
rprised  at  the  traces  of  idolatry,  not  only  in  the  early  history 
anse  of  Israel,  but  in  every  age  of  it,  until  the  Babylonish 
;  but  if  some  of  Jacob's  household  secretly  indulged  them, 
the  superstitions  of  the  people  of  Haran,  it  does  not  therefore 
lat  Jacob  was  an  idolator.  If  we  consider  that  Jeiiovah  had 
[  onto  Jacob ;  had  spoken  to  him,  and  revealed  himself  as  hii 
id  preserver  ;  had  commanded  bim  to  return  to  Canaan ;  and 
lised  to  be  with  him  to  bless  him,  would  it  not  be  astonishing 
triarch  could  still  be  an  idolater,  or  be  ignorant  of  the  import 
ame  Jehovah,  if  that  particular  import  was  the  being  by 
eminence  ?  The  superstructure  Sir  W.  Drtjmmond  would 
nnot  stand  unless  he  fix  this  stain  upon  the  patriarchs ;  I 
im  in  the  vestibulum  of  his  Dissertation,  and  challenge  him 
ice  a  solitary  proof  that  cither  Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob, 
tured  with  polytheism.  God  himself  bears  testimony  of 
1  in  this  remarkable  manner :  "  I  know  him  that  he  will 
d  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  tbef  shall 
way  of  Jehovah,"  &c. — Nay,  so  intimate  was  his  acquaint- 
1  God,  and  so  implicit  his  confidence  in  the  power  and  &ith- 
f  JeirovAH,  that  he  staggered  not  at  the  promise  through 
but  in  hope  against  hope,  believed  —  and  when  he  was  tried 
ip  Isaac  ;  and  he  that  had  received  the  promises  oSered  up 
begotten  son,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  in  Isaac  shall  thy 
ailed  ;  accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even 
r  dead.  Could  such  a  man  be  tinctured  with  polydieism  i 
le  I  But  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  heirs  of  the  same  promise 
}  partakers  of  the  same  grace ;  ^vorcd  with  similar  nuini- 
I  «r  tbe  Daity ;  aad  in  w  Scripture  Jxhovau  »  took  Cr- 
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quenlly  styled  the  God  of  Jacob,  than  the  God  of  Abraham.  The 
prqof  then  of  their  Polytheism  is  totally  wanting ;  and  until  it  can 
be  produced,  Sir  W.  Dnimmond's  Dissertation  is  a  mere  flight  of  thf 
imagination. 

I  have  next  to  inquire  of  Sir  William,  whence  "  we  know  that 
Joseph  was  a  Diviner  ?"  —lie  made  no  such  pretension j  to  Pharaoh'i 
butler  and  baker.  Joseph  was  a  man  of  God — a  man  of  the  strictest 
probity  of  unspotted  virtue.  He  pretended  to  no  superior  skill,  when 
brought  before  Pharaoh,  to  interpret  his  dreams  :  but  when  the  king 
complimented  him  upon  tRe  fame  of  his  knowledge,  he  answered 
"  It  is  not  in  me :  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace." 
Was  there  any  thing  in  this  like  the  grimace  of  a  Diviner  ?  There  is, 
however,  no  other  part  of  Scripture  from  which  we  can  gather  any 
knowledge  of  his  being  a  Diviner,  for  I  can  hardly  think  Sir  W.  D. 
would  quote  Gen.  44.  as  a  proof ;  yet,  for  fear  a  favorite  hypothesis 
should  have  misled  him,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  two  places 
which  seem  to  alltide  to  divination.  —  1st.  The  whole  afiair  was  con- 
trived by  Joseph  to  detain  his  brethren,  for  a  time,  and  awaken  in 
their  minds  remorse  for  tlieir  unnatural  treatment  of  him  in  his  youth : 
he  had  indeed  discovered  some  sign  of  compunction  in  them,  and  had 
wept  on  discovering  it— in  all  probability,  he  desired  to  know  how  €u 
their  affection  for  meir  father  would  carry  them,  when  they  supposed 
his  favorite  son  was  about  to  be  detained  in  Egypt ;  and  he  nu^ht  be 
divinely  influenced  in  his  conduct,  to  lead  Judah  to  that  inimitably 
pathetic  intercession  for  Benjamin,  in  which  he  o£Pered  himself  a  sul^ 
stitute  for  his  brother,  and  whereby  he  most  eminently  became  a  type 
of  that  Shiloh,  who,  according  to  the  flesh,  sprang  from  him.  Buf 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  he  could  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to  any 
superstitious  methods,  to  discover  a  circumstance  contrived  by  himseUi 
and  executed  by  his  confidential  servant ;  tlie  consequence  is  pl^in»  he 
used  no  divination  in  this  case.  2.  If  the  superstitious  customs  in 
Egypt  led  the  "  Profunum  vulgus'*  to  suppose  the  great  and  learned 
men  capable  cf  divination  by  means  of  a  cup,  does  any  but  the  vulgai 
think  so  now  ?  Those  who  consult  diviners  arc  the  dupes  of  their  art  j 
I  have  yet  to  learn  tliat  diviners  were  ever  the  dupes  of  their  own 
pretences.  I  have  heard  much  of  witches,  wizards,  magicians, 
necromancers,  &c.  but  I  am  very  sure  that  none  of  them  ever  thought 
himself  possessed  of  the  power  attributed  to  the  fraternity,  by  the 
credulous  multitude.  A  man  practising  diviiiation  is  an  impostor  j 
but  Joseph  was  a  servant,  an  highly  favored  servant  of  Jehovaii,  and 
therefore  was  no  diviner.  3,  Let  us  advert  to  the  import  of  the 
words  in  the  original,  1^  Jt/HT  IOT3,  nachaash  yenacheesh  ba.  Thii 
is  rendered  by  Seb.  Munster,  "  pro  quo  augurando  auguratur."  Hf 
renders  it  thus  on  the  authority  of  the  Rabbis,  who  expound  1Q  by 
TllHyil.  The  Chaldee  interpreter  reads  the  words,  "  would  make 
diligent  search."  Kimhi  explains  it,  '*  woidd  inquire  of  the  Augon 
how  the  cup  had  been  taken  away,"  or,  "  he  would  think  the  loss  of 
the  cup  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to  drink  an  evil  augury  oi 
omen  to  himself."  Aben  Ezra  expounds  it  in  a  quite  differeni 
maoDiotf  paraphrasing  the  words  of  the  steward  thus :  <^  By  this  cuf 
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■If  tisd  has  tried  you,  that  he  might  know  whether  ye  were  thieves," 
ftc  From  the  variety  of  significations  which  KffU  bears,  it  would 
piAaps  betray  a  want  of  modesty  to  pronounce  the  :ibove  intcr-rc- 
btioiu  erronc'jiis ;  yci  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  suspect  theni  to  Im 
KHfortherp  :ippears  to  be  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  supei-sliticii* 
nttom  of  divination,  f(>r  which  the  ancleiit  Kj^yptiaiu  were  remiirk- 
xblet  at  the  same  tim'^  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  what  I  have  said 
abofe,  that  there  could  be  no  divination  in  tliis  case ;  and  we  thiTe- 
fore  ou?ht  to  understand  the  words  of  .lusepli,  and  his  steward,  as 
iuaidea  to  impress  the  bretliren  with  a  nition  of  the  cunninc;  :mil 
fawwledge  of  the  person,  into  wliose  hands  they  had  fullun  ;  wliile  the 
nrioai  significations  of  tCTFJ  mi^ht  be  considt:ri.-d  by  Joseph  as  a 
iAb,  for  seeming  to  pretend  to  such  a  vain  art. 

I  may  not  have  read  every  part  of  the  Bible  with  that  care  and 
attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subjects  contained  in  it  merits  ; 
dtoe  can,  however,  be  no  impropriety  in  saying,  that  1  have  fre- 
quently read  it  from  beginning  tn  end ;  yet  I  muit  confess,  that  if 
*  diere  are  many  circumstaitL-es  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
Jaeot)  was  an  astrologer,"  I  have  never  yet  observed  one  of  theni. 
He  streaked  rods  may,  to  the  Jivily  imagination  of  Sir  W. 
Dnunmond,  appear  to  lie  formed  as  an  imitation  of  that  held  by  the 
Uo  who  occupied  the  sign  of  the  Balances,  in  the  Egyptian,  or  any 
otbcr  ancient  zodiac  he  pleases ;  but  vhilc  the  Scripture  is  silent  on 
tlia  m^ect,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Jacob  wjs  an  astrologer  ; 
and  if  ^y  old  women,  .ilong  with  Eusebius,  should  tell  roe,  •*  thac 
tradition,  at  least,  represcitted  Israel  as  an  astrologer,  who  believed 
lusuelf  under  the  intlucnce  of  the  planet  Saturn,"  I  would  reply,  that 
die  most  authentic  history  is  abundantly  more  worthy  of  credit  dian 
tiadition  ;  in  which  history  I  read  a  declaration  made  by  Jacob,  when 
lie  drew  near  the  close  of  life,  wliich  completely  overthrows  this 
tU wives'  fable;  it  is  as  follows,  "  Gc<d  before  whom  my  Fathers 
Alnham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  who  fed  me  all  my  life  long 
tmio.  this  day,  the  Angel  nhich  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  blc^s 
die  lads,"  &c.  Gen.  xlviii.  1.?.  16.  Had  Sir  W.  attended,  he  would 
)bk  perceived  the  absolute  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  character 
of  U  aitndoger  with  that  of  a  servant  of  tlie  living  God ;  since  all 
>lme  who  pretended  (and  they  only  pretended)  to  die  knowledge  of 
"  «cret things  by  means  of  astrology,  divination,  &c.  were  declared  to 
W  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  rPK  TWy^D  HW  DliVl  '3, 
Utaaialh  JsHorjH  col  oKeh  eeleh  :  For  all  who  Jo  tliese  things  are  aa 
riwmination  to  Jeiiovak.  Deut.  xviii.  12.  How  then,  I  pray,  can 
4tte  be  *•  many  circumstances  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
Juob  was  an  astrologer  ?"  With  the  same  propriety  might  we  say 
ll>U  light  is  darkness,  or  any  contraries  the  same  thing.  After  all  the 
agreement  which  Sir  W.  seems  to  perceive  between  the  figures  on  the 
^TPtian  and  other  ancient  zodiacs ;  and  the  figures  usedby  Jacob  in 
<^  Benediction  pronounced  just  before  his  death,  the  coincidence  is, 
I  fear,  imaginary.  I  will  not  at  present  take  upon  me  to  inquire 
*n8her  the  figures  upon  the  ancient  celestial  globes  were  hierngly- 
I^'S  or  drawn  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  on  modern  <rlobes,  foe 
the  datafication  of  the  stars ;  I  believe  it  is  pretty  gevkeralVy  aUoweA, 
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that  the  uninitiated  were  taught  to  believe  many  absurdities  respectiDf 
the  inteUigencesy  that  resided  in,  and  presided  over*  certain  stars  ano 
planets ;  but  the  i^yuimf  and  9#«^«i  were  perfectly  acquainted  widi 
the   Mythos,  under  which  all  the  religion  of  their  deluded  foUowen 
was  veiled  :  they  well  knew  that  Osiris  and  Isis,  Typhon  and  Onu^ 
and  the  whole  rabbleroent  of  gods,  goddesses,  giants,  Sec.  were  mere 
men  and  women  ;   apd  their  Theomacliia  no  more  than  the  petty 
warfare  of  a   few   savage  tribes   of   violent  men  ;   historical  £iets 
recorded  by  Thoth  and  the  Caoiri  i:i  hieroglyphics,  or  in  a  kind  of 
writing,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  knowledge  of  the« 
things  to  a  few,  who  thereby  g;iined  sucli  an  ascendancy  over  their 
fellow-men,  as  enabled  them  to  obtain  honors,  wealth,  and  empire,  at 
the  expense  of  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  multitude.     The 
managers  of  this  politico-religious  system  went  by  various  names ;  all 
of  them  pretended  to  possess  powers,  more  than  human  ;  some  were 
augurs,  some  soothsjyers,  some  astrologers,  cLme  pythons  or  ventrilo- 
quists, and  all  of  them  vile  impostors.     It  was  therefore  imposatile  to 
be  an  astrologer,  in  those  times,  without  being  a  vile  person,  nSjW' 
There  were  no  books  of  astrology,  from  which  Jacob  mieht  learn  to 
dabble  in  the  futile  art :  if  he  knew  any  thing  respecting  it,  he  most 
have  acquired  it  by  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabift ; 
in  which  case  he  would  have  learned  that  the  whole  was  a  deception 
practised  on  the  vulgar,  for  political  purposes ;  and  that  before  aU&T 
one  could  become  a  professed  astrologer,  he  must  determine  to  be  ^ 
villain.     I  believe  that  no  person  who  has  considered  the  history  ^ 
the  most  ancient  nations,  will  think  I  have  overcharged  the  pictilt^ 
of  those  ancient  quack  doctors, — If  Jacob  was  an  astrologer,  and  tl** 
49th  chapter  of  Genesis  a  collection  of  astrological  sentences,  ho^ 
can   any   one  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  suppose,   that  the  patriarch 
would  break  out,  in  the  midst  of  such  an  unintelligible  jargon  <^ 
impiety,  into  that  apostrophe  ? — "  For  thy  salvation  have  I  wait^^ 
O  Jehov.ah."     I  doubt  not  that   Sir  W.  has  sufficient  candor   t^ 
acknowledge,   that    <*  an  astrologer,  w^ho  considered  himself  und^^ 
die  influence  of  the  planet  Satuni,"  would  make  such  an  exclamation 
as  that  above  with  a  very  ill  grace  ;  and  since  all  who  do  any  of  th(>^5 
superstitious  and  irreligious  things  are  the  detestation  of  Jehovah,    ^ 
is  not  possible  that  Jacob  should  nave  at  all  referred  to  astrology,  in  tt^* 
last  benediction  pronounced  upon  his  children. 

Since  Kircher  and  Dupuis  only  pretend  "  that  the  emblems  whi^^ 
were  painted  on  the  standards  of  the  tribes  in  the  camp  of  the  Hebrew -^» 
were  no  other  than  the  zodiacal  signs,"  No.  vi.  p.  388.  it  betni^^* 
want  of  thought  in  Sir  W.  D.  to  suppose  his  hypothesis  can  ga^'** 
any  thing  by  such  pretensions ;  or  even  by  the  opinions 
Rabbi  Kimchi  and  Aben  Ezra :  we  know  the  authority  of  t 
tion  among  the  Jews  was,  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  so  great 
they  had,  by  it,  rendered  the  wokd  of  god  of  no  effect : — not  fO»  * 
hope,  with  Sir  W.  Drummond.  Both  as  a  scholar  and  a  Chrisda^^* 
he  must  esteem  tradition  in  a  different  manner ;  and  it  appears  to  m^^ 
that  to  read  what  Aben  Ezra  has  said  on  this  subject,  and  KimcV^^ 
after  him,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  the  whole  is  m^^ 
unfounded  conjecture,  and  of  no  more  authority  in  the  prtienc  ctu^^' 
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Aan  the  Jewish  legends  reipecting  Ogg>  king  of  fiashan.     Are  ^JT> 

BKxiJ/uM  and  standard,  itrictlj  synonymout  termt !  Wai  the  d^el  aa 

nuigD  like  that  carried  br  the  mb-licu tenants  in  our  marching  regi- 

nentS)  or  a  Kmaller  one  like  that  carried  by  a  comet  of  dragooiu  i 

Was  it  like  the  engli^s  of  the  Roman  legions,  in  short,  was  it  a  flag 

or  an  image  i    There  it  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  standardt 

Wtit  images  of  the  gods  ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  sacnuncntum, 

ortoldieri  oath,  was  taken  in  presence  of,  or  with  reference  to,  th« 

BuUtary   riandard  among  the    Romans ;    and  their  standards  were 

effigies  of  the  gods,  or  ckitied  emperors ;  wlience  it  is  evident,  that 

dn  standard  was  used  for  a  religious  purpose,  at  well  as  for  a  military 

on^  and    indeed  the  same  .supersttftous  usage  continued  after  the 

Eaopiic  became  itominally  Christian  :  but  it  could  not  be  used  in  this 

aianner  by  the  Jews  ;  for  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  decalogue  they 

vocfinbidden  to  make  any  likeness  of  uny  thing  in  the  Heavens,  tho 

Ewh,  or  the  Waters,  Exod.  xx.  4.     1  know  it  mny  be  said,  that  this 

jiCpibitioB  had  respect  only  to  im^igcs  made  for  purposes  of  idolatry. 

widioat  inquiring  whether  this  be  strictly  true  or  not  j  I  ask,  for  what 

Mber  purposes  were  images  made  at  that  early  period?  were  the 

tilcient  people  so  famous  for  statuary  and  painting,  as  to  have  images 

and  pictures  for  adorning  tlieir  tests?  no  —  so  destitute  were  they  of 

mists  of  this  kind,  that  the  history  informs  us  the  persons  wlio  eie- 

CDted  the  curious  work  for  the  Tabernacle,  &c.  were  immediately 

tnght  by  God,  Exod.  xxviii.  3.  and  xxxi.  J  — 6.     Painting  was  not 

Aen  to  common  as  it  is  now  ;  and  all  statues  and  paintings  exhibited 

tOpBblic  view,  in  those  early  times,  were  used  for  purposes  of  super- 

>inon  only  :  it  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  the  7J]*T  had  no 

tBage  whatever  upon  it,  and  that  Ahen  Ezra's  account  is  nothing 

nan  than  conjecture.     The  Ismelites  were  not  at  liberty  to  make 

imges  for  standards,  or  to  have  even  the  cliernbic  figures  wrouglit 

won  diem ;  because  thij  would  have  been  to  make  to  themselves  the 

Bttneis  of  things  which  were  forbidden  iii  the  second  commandment. 

^mefbre,  since  the  standards  of  the  heathen  were  undeniably  used 

Ar  nipersdtious  and  idolatrous  purposes,  the  Israelites  could  not  make 

Rudards  in  imitation  of  theirs,  without  setting  at  naught  the  l:tw  of 

God.     And  whatever  tlie  drgel  was,  they   could  have  no  image 

ducted  upon  it  without  a  positive  command  from  God.     But  as  the 

fciptures  are  totally  silent  respecting  the  subject,  the  conjectures  of 

SirW,  Drummond,  Kirchcr,  Dupuis,  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and  the 

•ncient  doctors,  arc  of  little  more  authority  than  the  Arabian  Nights* 

bttcnainnients,  or  any  otlicr  Romance. 

■     Yet  I  i«adily  acknowledge  tliat  tliere  is  something  wonderfuQr 

Oriking  in  the  manner  in  which  Sir  W.has  arranged  the  subject ;  and 

itcertainly  has  learned  names  on  his  side;  General  Valiancy  in  his 

Oniltaanea  de  rebii-i  IJibernkis,  and  Dr.   Hales   in  his  Analysts  of 

Cbronology,  have  advanced  similar  opinions ;  but  I  maintain  that  the 

wbcidencc  of  Jacob's  figTirative  language  with  tlie  figures  painted 

"pon  the  zodiac,  is  not  sutficient  for  Wir  W's  purpose — Men  may  be 

Wryleamed,  and  yetmay  not  reason  correctly  upon  all  subjects.    Tlie 

'guts  on  the  zodiac  might  as  easily  be  copied  from  J.icob's  speechj 

VoL.vn.    NaXIIJ.  ^ 
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that  die  tininitiated  were  taught  to  believe  many  absurditu 

the  mtelligencesy  that  resided  in,  and  presided  over,  certs 

planets ;  but  the  i^yuimf,  and  itf^^ttt  were  perfectly  acqi 

die   Mythos,  under  which  all  the  religion  of  their  deluc 

was  veiled  :  they  well  knew  that  Osiris  and  Isis,  Typh< 

and  the  whole  rabbleraent  of  gods»  goddesses,  giants,  &c 

men  and  women  ;   apd  their  Theomachia  no  more  ths 

warfare  of  a  few  savage  tribes   of   violent  men  ;   his 

recorded  by  Thoth  and  the  Cabin  in  hieroglyphics,  or   : 

wridng,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  knowle 

things  to  a  few,  who  thereby  gained  such  an  ascendant 

fellow-men,  as  enabled  them  to  obtain  honors,  wealth,  an* 

the  expense  of  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the  multi 

managers  of  this  politico-religious  system  went  by  various 

of  them  pretended  to  possess  powers,  more  than  hun^an 

aurars,  some  soothsayers,  some  astrologers,  .sc  me  python! 

quists,  and  all  of  them  vile  impostors.     It  was  therefore  i 

be  an  astrologer,  in  those  dmcs,  without  being  a  vile  pers 

There  were  no  books  of  astrology,  fiom  which  Jacob  mi 

dabble  in  the  futile  art ;  if  he  knew  any  thing  respecting 

have  acquired  it  by  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 

in  which  case  he  would  have  learned  that  the  whole  was 

practised  on  the  vulgar,  for  political  purposes ;  and  that 

one  could  become  a  professed  astrologer,  he  must  detenn 

villain.     I  believe  that  no  person  who  has  considered  th 

the  most  ancient  nations,  will  think  I  have  overcharged 

of  those  ancient  quack  doctors, — If  Jacob  was  an  astroloj 

49th  chapter  of  Genesis  a  collection  of  astrological  sen 

can  any   one  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  suppose,   that  d 

would  break  out,  in  the  midst  of  such  an  unintelligibl 

raipiety,  into  that  apostrophe  ? — "  For  thy  salvation  hai 

O  Jehovah."     I  doubt  not  that   Sir  W.  has  sufficient 

acknowledge,   that    **  an  astrologer,   who  considered  hi: 

the  influence  of  the  planet  Satum,"  would  make  such  an 

as  that  above  with  a  very  ill  grace  ;  and  since  all  who  do 

supersddous  and  irreligious  mings  are  the  detestation  of  . 

is  not  possible  that  JacCH)  should  have  at  all  referred  to  astn 

last  benediction  pronounced  upon  his  children. 

Since  Kircher  and  Dupuis  only  pretend  "  that  the  emb 
were  painted  on  the  standards  of  die  tribes  in  the  camp  of  J 
were  no  other  than  the  zodiacal  signs,"  No.  vi.  p.  388 
want  of  thought  in  Sir  W.  D.  to  suppose  his  hypothesi 
any  thin?  by  such  pretensions ;  or  even  by  the  < 
Rabbi  Kimchi  and  Aben  Ezra :  we  know  the  authorit 
don  among  the  Jews  was,  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  so 
they  had,  by  it,  rendered  the  wokd  op  god  of  no  effect : 
hope,  with  Sir  W.  Drummond.  Both  as  a  scholar  and  ; 
he  must  esteem  tradition  in  a  different  manner ;  and  it  apf 
that  to  read  what  Aben  Ezra  has  said  on  this  subject^  a 
after  him,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  die  i 
luifaimded  conjecture,  and  of  no  more  authority  in  te/'' 
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as  Jacob's  speech  from  the  zodiac  t  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  cars 
prove  the  existence  of  such  a  painted  zodiac  in  that  early  age ;  yet  iM 
not  this  necessary  to  Sir  W.  D's  hypothesis  ? — I  have  been  somevrtial 
accustomed  to  mathematical  deduction,  and  on  subjects  of  Theologfp 
the  Bible  is  my  Elementary  Treatise  —  in  it  are  contained  sdl  my 
axioms,  postulates,  and  definitions,  by  the  aid  of  which  I  must  try 
every  question.  J  am  at  least  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Geometry 
to  know,  that  two  magnitudes*  each  equal  to  a  third  magnitude,  cannot 
be  unequal  between  themselves ;  and  I  am  equally  certain,  by  die 
Elements  of  Theology,  that  no  man  can  be  an  asdx>Ioger  and  a 
servant  of  Jehovah  at  the  same  time  ;  because  I  learn  from  the  Bibk 
that  every  astrologer  is  the  dktbstation  of  Jehovah  I  The  bene- 
diction pronounced  by  Jacob  upon  his  children  could  not  therefore  be 
an  astrological  jargon.  —  Sir  W.  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  oriental  people,  to  hesitate  in  allowing 
the  much  ereater  reason  there  is  to  suppose  that  Jacob  prophedaUj 
described  the  dispositions  and  circumstances  of  his  offspring*  in^be 
highly  figurative  language  so  conmion  in  oriental  compositions,  dum 
to  suppose  the  veneraS>le  ratriarch  influenced  by  astrological  nodons* 

Newcastk  on  Tynr,  Aug,  1812.  JT.  A.  HAILS. 


EXPLANATION  OF  A  PASSAGE  IN  VIRGIL. 

J.F  the  following  attempt  to  explain  a  passage  in  Virgil  is  thoughl 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Journal,  it  will  increase  the  diligence 
of 

Tnto. 

In  die  third  book  of  the  ^neid,  when  JEneas  suddenly  appean 
before  Andromache,  she  inquires  for  Ascamus  with  pardculai 
earnestness. 

Quid  piier  Ascanins?  snperatne  et  vcscttur  aura?  .')39. 

'  Queni  tibi  jam  Troja __ 

EcqnsR  jam  pnero  ost  amiaste  cnra  parentis  ? 
£eqiiid  id  antN|iiam  virttttem  animosane  vi riles 
Lt  patrr  iGncat  et  awnculns  ekcitat  Hector? 

Possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  840th  line  was  left  unfinishec 
by  the  negligence  of  Virgil,  or  that  it  was  mutilated  by  the  inat 
tendon  of  his  transcribers,  some  critics  have  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  but  their  eflfbrts  do  not  appear  to  have  beef 
successf uL ' 

•  For  the  supposition  that,  had  Virgil  intended  to  fimsh  diis  line) 
he  would  have  written 

Quern  tibi  jam  Troja  salvum  fumante  tenebas, 

mwmmmmtmmm  ■  ■  i  ■■■■■■■  — 

■  See  note  on  this  passage  io  the  Delphin  Editiom 
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T>ut  tliat   he  designedly  left  it    imperfect,  the    following  reason 
may  be  given. 

Virgirs  pecull  ir  excellence  consists  in  those  delicate  touche 
of  nature,  which  immediately  penetrate  the  heart.  He  never  ne 
fleets  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  tenderness,  and  he  dwells  wit) 
evident  satisfaction  on  every  pathetic  circumstance.  Hence  i 
appears  that»  when  Virgil  seems  to  overlook  any  occasion  fo 
Jiqibying  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  the  reader  should  doub 
lus  own  knowledge  of  the  passage,  and  not  accuse  Virgil  of  wan 
cf  tastSa  - 

Andromache,  a  mother  who  had  lost  her  only  son  at  the  cap 
tnie  of  Troy,  inquires  concerning  the  fate  of  Ascanius,  who,  W( 
ait  told  '9  was  of  the  same  age  with  her  son  whom  he  greatly  resem 
Ued,  but  who  had  survived  the  destruction  of  his  native  city. 

4liis  inquiry  afforded  Virgil  an  opportunity  for  indulging  hi 
natural  tenderness,  and  he  has  not  neglected  it.  He  represent 
Andromache  asking  whether  Ascanius  still  survived  :  she  knew 
he  was  not  slain  at  Troy,  and  she  proceeds  to  say  so ; 

Qnem  tibi  jam  Troja  siiviiiu  fnmante  teocbas ; 

but  the  contrast  between  the  fate  of  Astyanax,  and  tliat  of  Asca 
nius,  rises  before  her  imagination  ;  all  a  hapless  mother's  feeling 
strangle  her  utterance,  and  she  will  not  touch  the  string  whid 
reverberates  only  her  own  misfortunes. 

If  the  imperfect  state  of  this  verse  is  ascribed  to  this  cause 
instead  of  a  defect,  it  becomes  a  beauty. 

Yet  again,  when  Andromache  asks  if  Ascanius  imitates  xhk 
virtues  ot^ncas  and  Hector,  the  recollection  that  she  once  hopec 
her  son  would  equal  their  fame,  completely  overpowers  her  %  shi 
breaks  off  with  tears  and  long  lamentation,  which  not  even  thi 
sodden  presence  of  a  beloved  friend  could  restrain ; 

Talia  fiindebat  lacrymans,  longosquc  cicbat 
Inrassuin  Actus.  ■ 

Inland^  Sept.  U.  1812. 
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^^inarks  an  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace^  and  an  inquiry  into  thi 

necessary  qualifications  Jbr  a  Poet. 

o  admonish  the  young  men  of  his  day,  and   especially 
''^os,  against  the  too  prevalent  rage  for  becoming  poets,  wit 

*  Ajeid  3.  lines  489,  90,  91. 
^^    'v^ni  1.  341.  it  is  evident  tliat  Andromache  was  informed  of  the  loss  o 
^   i^m :  bence  we  may  cofichidc  tliat  slic  was  aequainte«l  with  the  ciicuii»\»a^« 

^cir  flight  aod  consegueotly  Yrlth  the  esggtpe  of . Ascanius. 
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without 
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being  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications}  namelyi  a  Musi 
cal  ear,  refined  taste,  sound  judgment,  and  discriminating  sense 
joined  with  a  proper  portion  of  fancy  \  and  not  in  order  t\ 
disclose  the  mysteries  of  the  poetic  art  to  the  <  profan 
vulgar',  was  the  object  of  Horace  in  penning  this  celebrate 
performance. 

Hence  his  reiterated  sarcasms  against  the  would-be-poets  o 
his  age;  his  observations  on  the  perfidious  attractions  of  tb 
Muse  and  the  danger  of  the  illusion,  under  which  a  poet  laboi 
when  he  makes  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  own  verses.  A 
iHir  age  too  is  not  without  an  amazing  portion  of  competitors  fc 
poetical  fame,  the  Remarks  tliat  then  flowed  from  his  didacti 
and  satiric  pen,  conjoined  witli  what  we  ourselves  are  here  aboi 
to  ofier,  may  possioly  be  of  some  service  at  least  to  the  risin 
generation,  if  not  to  the  more  hardened  votaries  of  the  Muse.- 
That  so  many  qualities,  as  are  above  enumerated,  should  I 
requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  poet,  may  at  a  prima  facie  viei 
appear  hardly  probable,  but  if  we  examine  each  and  all  of  then 
we  shall  find  them  strictly  necessary, 

1st,  Let  me  ask,  who,  without  having  an  ear  for  music,  c 

frame  flowing  and  harmonious  lines  ?  who  can  be  conscious 

the  taried  beauties  proceeding  from  the  arrangement  of  perio 

and  harmony  of  rhythm  ?  who  can  know  the  just  position  of  dact; 

dnd  spondees  so  as  to  give  their  verse   a    musical  and   poe 

effect  r   who,  in  fine,  can  duly  comprehend  tliat  most  di^ci 

part  of  tlie  art,  versification .? — Hence  chiefly  it  was  that  Cicc 

was  led  to  say  poeta  nascitiir^  orator  fity  because  any  person  p< 

feessing  a  competent  portion  of  sense  and  natural  abilities  may 

intense  study  become  eminent  in  almost  any  profession  of  lii 

but  to  make  oneself  a  poet  is  a  very  diflFerent  thing,  for  it  1 

never  been  believed  that  any  quantum  of  application  would  fi 

nish  us  with  a  good  ear,  or  any  other  sense  which  nature  1 

denied  us, — In  a  word,  a  musical  or  poetic  car  might  be  compared 

good  birth,  which  as  Edmund  Howe,  the  antiquary,  with  tn 

observes,  is   a  possession  that  neither  wealth,   nor  learning,  i 

splendid  actions,  nor  advancement  to  the  highest  posts  of  hen 

can  per  se  procure  or  constitute.     "  A  man  may  be  created  a  pc 

but  no  king  can  make  him  a  gentleman  -,  his  birth  and  desc< 

alone  constitute  him  such." 

Having  thus  exemplified  the  first  point,  and  the  impossibil 
of  possessing  it  otherwise  than  as  a  natural  endowment, 
proceed  to  (2d)  refined  taste;  which  is  evidently  necessary 
poetry  and  every  thing  else  connected  witli  the  sacred  nine ;  fo: 
IS  this  alone  which  will  mark  and  constitute  the  distinction  1 
tween  minds  of  equal  and  similar  culture. 

Sd.  Correct  judgment  and  ^scriminating  sense  must  be  deen 
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ta^spensable,  for  'what  else  can  prerent  the  absurdities  into  which 
^biost  sdl  young  poets  fall?  what  else  keeps  them  clear,  when 
shnnning  one  fault,  from  gliding  into  another  ?  (v.  24,  et  seq.) 
«  not  to  be  formal  they  become  negligent ;  for  fear  of  seeming 
to  creep  they  lose  themselves  in  tlie  clouds;  they  rant  to  be 
sublime,  and  are  absurd  for  the  sake  of  iiorclty  '."  WftlaniTs  Ht/po- 
tkait  of  the  A  V.  of  Horace,  The  source  of  these  faults  is 
evidently  the  want  of  sense  and  judgment,  which  like  the 
bi^tw  of  Socrates,  perpetually  signifies  to  us  rsi  ^sv  ypa^Hv,  ri 
te  ftif  ypaijiji',— The  junction  of  Fancy  with  the  foregoing  is  ne- 
cessary, in  ai  much  as  it  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  poetry  and 
relieres  it  from  prosaic  languor. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  Horace  commences  this  epistle 
with  a  Socratic  turn  extremely  likely  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
At  younger  Piso.  He  exposes  in  its  full  absurdity  the  essential 
iault  which  in  a  bad  poem  will  be  more  prominent  than  in  any 
other  work  of  art,  and  which  bad  poets  are  incapable  of  curing. 
Tiof  do  not  hum}  kaso  to  compose  a  vihole ;  they  commence  with 
«iie  image  and  finish  with  another,  and  their  works  are  patched 
up  of  iU  assorted  pieces  which  cannot  be  made  to  unite  and 
lannooise. 

In  verses  14  and  21  he  points  out  the  common  faults  against 
ihe  rule  of  uni'/y,  and  the  usual  errors  of  young  poets :  in  ver.  38 
Iw  exhorts  those  who  wish  to  write,  thoroughly  to  examine  their 
own  powers,  and  not  to  rush  blindly  and  precipitantly  into  the 
Knl  01  composition, 

A  young  man,  who  must  probably  be  destitute  of  experience 
and  npeness  of  thought,  and  who  has  not  yet  had  time  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  Athenian  and  Rom-^n  fountains  or  the  modem 
Springs  of  improved  science  and  polished  Belles  Lettres,  can 
lurdly  be  expected  to  form  a  right  judgment  on  any  subject  of 
Hterature,  Such  a  person  should  be  cautious  that  he  does  not 
pteiume  too  much  on  the  powers  which  he  may  fancy  he  pos- 
teues,  and  which  may  have  received  the  praises  of  friends  and 
wUtJons,  who,  as  we  all  know,  are  too  generally  disposed  to 
^»tter  and  to  cherish  what  perhaps  some  foolish  mistake,  arising 
•ither  from  ignorance  or  partiality,  may  have  led  them  to  regard 
at  the  «  dawn  of  genius,"  as  it  is  called  ;  such  a  person  should 
oe  cautious  Aotc  he  siiffers  himself  to  be  seduced  to  spend  his  flours 
*»  the  attempt  o^  composUm  pieces  im  high  Jloun  and  diffadt 
'"Ejects,  which  he  is  often  induced  to  do  merely  because  at  school 
W  afterwards  at  college,  some  parts  of  hia  early  productions  may 
™*e  received  the  approbation  of  his  tutor  ;  but  it  is  to  be  rcmera- 
''Wed  that  the  ability  to  make  a  good  or  a  pretty  Latin  verse  now 
^  then  is  by  no  means  sufficient  encouragement  to  continue  to 
V^w  dw  muse,  and  to  proceed  to  the  ^t^lo  majora^  uoleu  '»\- 
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deed  the  party  actually  possesS)  (independent  of  his  own  idi 
and  fancy  respecting  his  talents)  every  one  of  the  requisites  befc 
premised. 

But  doubly  cautious  should  he  be,  who  unrewarded  with  « 
such  praise  as  we  have  alluded  to,  has  been  repulsed  in  his  earl 
onsets— onsets  which  may  have  been  labored  with  excessive  pai 
anxiety,  and  research ;  doubly  cautious,  we  say,  should  he  be  Ik 
he  wastes  in  an  idle  and  unprofitable  pursuit  (and  one  moreo^ 
whose  attainment  is  completely  problematical)  that  irrepara 
timet  which  if  properly  directed^  and  employed  with  equal  ai 
dmtyt  would  have  led  him  through  the  depths  of  Science^  c 
rendered  him  familiar  with  the  most  elegant  and  the  most  di^ 
cult  authors  of  antiquity. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  we  will  at  some  futi 
opportunity  renew  and  proceed  with  these  strictures  on  the  pO€ 
art,  but  before  the  subject  is  for  the  present  dismissed,  it  will 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  object  of  tliis  Essay  is  by  no  means 
discourage  the  exertion  qfyouthfid  talent,  but  on  the  contra 
to  direct  it  to  a  moro  profitable,  a  more  easily  attained,  and 
equally  honorable  object  of  ambition — an  object  which  will  afit 
permanent  and  substantial  satisfaction,  while  the  pursuit  of  i 
Muse,  even  when  successful,  would  afford  at  best,  unless  we  8( 
infinitely  above  mediocrity,  but  fugitive  applause. 

Sept.  tth^  1812.  CRITO 
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in  LUtle Britain,  \?n. 

When  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father.     Luke  vi.  2. 

Xf  the  Church  should  suffer  in  the  Fury  of  a  distempered  and 
tracted  State^  it  is  so  far  from  wonder,  that  it  were  the  greatest  i 
should  not,  as  being  a  Vessel  that  hath  hardly  escaped  Shipwn 

■^■— —  1  WIIBI  ■■  '      "*     ■—■■  ■  "   "■  '       "  ... 


>  W«  ihall  present  our  Readers  wltli  many  other  of  Bii^hop  J'eanion'i  ap 
tracts  asd  conuniipipatioiiSy  chronologically  arranged. 
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even  on  the  calmest  Seas.     If  tho:»e  Persons  wlio  serve  at  the  Altar 
should  themselves  be  made  a  sacrifice^   tlieir  Enemies  could  raise  no 
/Admiration  in  them»  who  know  they  do  but  follow  that  City  of  God 
^^nualem^  even  Jerusalem  that  killed  the  Prophets  and  Stoned  them 
tliat  were  sent  unto  her.      If  their  Sacred    Functions   should   lie 
Ineveiently  invaded  and  the  Ministry  of  Reconciliation  Prophaned  by 
a.  Pramiscuous  Intrusion^  the  Sin  were  ereat,  though  it  were  not  new  i 
Scringe  fire  is  as  old  as  Nadab  and  Alnhuy  and  the  oldest  of  the  people 
ha.^e  Jeroboam  for  their  Patron.     If  they  should  Conspire  to  dis-robe 
tlie  Spouse  of  Christ,  to  disinherit  the  Churcli,  and  say,  Let  us  take 
to  our  selves  the  Houses  of  God  in  Pos5;ession,  tliis  is  as  Old  as  Edom^ 
and  Moahj  and  Gebalj  and  Amaleck,    Dionysius  has  taught  them  how 
to  jeer  oS  Jupiter^ s  Cloak  and  the  Beard  of  JEscnhpius,  Nay  some  of 
aur  Selves,  hke  Statues  of  Victoria^  seem  ready  to  deliver  them  with 
OUT  own  Hands.     If  they  should  come  closer  yet  (as  the  Devil  drew 
near  to  Job)  and  study  to  Rob  tliem  of  their  Learning  too,  it  hath 
been  done  before.     Alas,  the  Apostate  Julian  would  be  their  Predeces- 
sor :  Nay  if  they  should  attempt  it  by  Arms,  the  7\irks  did  as  much 
long  since  in  the  Eajttern,  and  the  Goths  and  Vandals  in  the  J^esiem 
Church*     But  that  they  should  take  away  our  Prayers  too,  the  proper 
Weapons  of  our  Church,  this  is  beyond  all  Precedent.     What,  are  we 
such  Recusants  that  we  must  be  thus  disarmed  ?  Or  may  it  not  be 
LawfiiU  to  put  up  our  Petitions,  no  not  to  God  ?  What  must  we  have 
*n  Arbitrary  service  too  ?   Or  is  Common  Praver  to  be  taken  in  the 
ffekreto  Dialect  for  Prophane  ?    Are  they  so  hiehly  offended  with  the 
Name  of  Priest,  that  they  will  take  away  our  Morning  and  Evening 
Sacrifice  ?  And  not  leave  us  so  much  as  the  Calves  of  our  Lips  ?   Our 
Persons  I  confess  may  be  Obnoxious,  and  Gold  and  Silver  nrray  be  a 
Sin,     But  the  Innocent  Prayers,  what  have  they  deserved  ?    How 
^ve  they  offended  Man,  when  so  often  Appeased  God  ?   Or  at  what 
fiar  shall  they  be  Condemned,  which  have  been  Dayly  admitted  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace  ?  Did  the  Authors  give  their  Bodies  to  the  Fire, 
^hat  their  books  should  be  Burned  ?  Or  were  such  Reliques  of  Mar- 
tyrs ever  disallowed  ?  Did  Reverend  Cranmer  therefore  first  Sacrifice 
^i*  Hand,  because  it  had  a  i)art  in  the  Liturgy  ?   If  nothing  else 
'Rethinks,  Mr.   Calvin*s  Approbation  should  keep  it  from  an  utter 
Abolition,  or  it  must  be  a  through  Reformation  indeed,  that  must 
■R-eform  Genera  from  Superstition.     But  former  Liturgies  have  been 
Erroneous,  and  the  Prayers  of  our  Church  may  have  sonic  Spice  per- 
haps of  Malignity  in  them  :  The  Bishops  had  a  hand  in  it.   Wiat  think 
you  if  the  Conjuring  in  the  Litany  hath  raised  all  these  Storms  in  the 
Common-wealth  ?   What  say  you  if  praying  for  all  that  Travel  by 
Land  or  Water  hatli  brought  so  much  Ammunition' from  beyond  the 
Seas  ?  What  if  the  Prayer  to  deliver  the  King  from  all  his  Enemies, 
"^ere  the  cause  of  his  Separation  from  his  Great  Council  ?  Indeed  if 
Ais  be  True,  there  is  some  Cause  wliy  our  Liturgy  should  be  expunged, 
^ut  that  any  should  wrest  from  us  the  Prayer  of  our  Lord,  works 
«uch  a  degree  of  Admiration,  as  it  goes  beyond  Belief.    What  Simeon 
Would  suner  his  Saviour  to  be  pulled  out  of  his  Arms  ?  WTiat  Gada» 
Tenet  are  these  to  strive  to  tuni  him  out  of  their  Coasts  i  Qui  dedit 
vhen  docuit  et  prare  (saith  St.  Ci/prian.)    His  prayer  ought  to  be  a% 
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dear  as  our  Lift.    Wherefore,  did  the  Apostles  ask  but  that  ivt  nv^ 
Learn  ?  Why  were  they  so  Ignorant,  but  that  we  might  know  ?  Fof 
one  of  his  Disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord^  teach  tu  to  Pray^  (Verse  O^ 
IstfJ  And  he  said  unto  them,  'when  ue  praif^  say.  Our  Father,     Xti 
which  Words  three  things  are  Observable. 

1.  Indeterminatio  temporis,  •rctf  ir^4Tiv)^tff4u    When  ye  %rm9  n^^^ 

Pray.  *vxi'^ 

2,  Determinatio  Orationisy  Atytn  say.  Aiym* 
3i     Individuatio  determinationisy  Trd-n^  nfimu  Utht^ 

In  the  Mosaical  Law  the  Duty  of  Prayer  was  not  so  Absolute^—*! 
and  Eipressly  commanded ;   there  was  no  General  Precept  clear-~    ^T 
obliging  all  the  Children  of  Israel  to  a  Petitionary  Invocation  e        *' 
press! y  Propounded  in  the  Covenant,  insomuch  that  the  Excelle=^^^ 
Industry  of  the  Masters  of  the  Jeuys,  who  have  Marshalled  out  of 
Law  6IS  distinct  Commands  have  not  found  out  one  for  Prayer, 
Abulensis  after  all  his  Laborious  Comments  upon  Moses,  by  which 
puts  as  it  were  another  Veil  upon  his  Face,  with  a  fond 
concludes  that  quasi  nunquam  invenitur.     Indeed  the  Prophets  w 
were   somewhat  on   the   brighter   side  of  the    Cloud    comman ' 
Men    to  call    upon  God,  either  i^cXvrtt,   or    with    Limitation 
Times  or    Causes,  but  a  Constant  and  perpetual  Duty  of  Pray 
was  not   Imposed  by  any  known  Divine  Injunction  'till  under 
Gospel.      For    the    Law    once    delivered,    and  understood  only 
the  State  of   the  People  then  required,  did  not  evidently  crave 
special  and  perpetual  aid  from  Heaven,  for  the  performance  of  i 
neither  was  there  then  such  a  disproportion  between  the  Promises  an 
Precepts  but  that  the  Obedience  to  the  one  might  work  with  scm 
Modesty  and  expectation  of  the  other ;  Besides  if  the  most  ~ 
Prayers  had  then  been  added  to  the  most  exact  Obedience  they  coul^ 
have  wrought  no  absolute  certainty  of   the  Legal   Promises, 
having  prepared  a  far  greater  than  they  generally  Expected  or  h» 
plainly  Propounded.     But  the  hcighth  of  that  'I'rue  and  Inheren 
Sanctity  which  we  arc  called  to  under  die  Gospel  evidently  require 
the  perpetual  Influence  of  Heaven,  tlie  Continual  Assistance  oiF  th^ 
Spirit  of  God  :  And  yet  the  Infinite  Disproportion  of  our  Duty  wi 
the  Reward  Revealed  now  challengeih  the  Supply  of  Petitions 
upon  supposal  of  the  most  Exact  Obedience.      Indeed  the  Jewish 
Sacrifices  were  in  a  manner  Ceremonial  or  Symbolical  Prayers.     Ar 
OrpkeiiSy  and  Zoroaster  used  their  Suffumigations ;  Hence  the  GreelT^ 
at^^  without  change  of  a  letter  is  made  the  Latin  jlra.  So  Christ  i  S 
our  Altar  as  he  is  our  Intercessor.     Not  that  they  Prayed  not  under^ 
the  Law,  or  that  they  were  not  obliged  upon  occasion.     I 
know  Invocation  hath  a  more  antient  origin,  at  least  from  Gen.  4.     -^'  '^ 
the  days  of  Enos,   and  can  scarce  be  imagined  Younger  «6. 
than   Religion  her  self,  being  the  most  Proper  and  Natural 
Act    thereof,  as   Schools   observe,   and    therefore  all   the   Heathtu  •  "^^ 
Sages  exercised  themselves  therein  as  Porphyriits  testifies  of  the  Indian 
Brachmansy  the  Persian  Magi,  and  the  Greek  Theoh^i,  and  the  firs*" 
Authors  of  the  Massalian  Heresy  were  Gentilesy  as  Epiphanins  observes 
So  did  the  Jevos  in  succeeding  Ages,  taught  by   frequent    occ 
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id  the  Examples  of  the  PropheU.    In  the  Temple  they  joined 
■ith  their  Sacrifice,  in  iheir  Synagogues  with  Read- 
he  Jjaw,  whtth  are  therefore  called  by  Philo,  ri  ut*  n(»«^ 
i»»ii;7,B(i«.  And  in  llieir  Proscucha's  or  Oratories,  which  ii^fiM. 
'  ChappeU  of  Ease  out  of  their  Cities  ihey  used  them 
Besides  their  ordinary  Devotions,  il  is  not  Improbable  that 
a    Eminent  of  tlieir  Doctors  as  they  Instructed  t]ieir  Disd- 
thc  Knowledge  of  the  Law,  so  they  prwcribed  or  directed 
raycrs,  for  Soiiis  Driu  doecre  poluii,  ut  se  \cUel  orari.     And 
■e  from  whom  we  Receive  the  Revelation  of  the  Will  of  God, 
lot  but  desire  to  be  Taught  to  Pray  according  to  it.      Thus 
n  the  Baptist  taught  his  Disciples  and  the  Disciples  of  onr 
lome  uf  whom  had  belonged  to  John  before)  desired  as  much 

of  his  Disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord  teach  us  to  Eray,  as  Join 
ight  his  Disciples,  which  Re()uest  as  we  cannot  Imagine  could 
■3,  so  we  cannot  Conceive  any  more  than  Two  ways  to  grant  it, 
jy  Forming  a  Prayer  for  them,  oi'  by  delivering  them  Rules 
nections  Jiow  to  frame  one.  Now  our  Saviour  takes  the  Former 
a  laying  down  any  Precepts,  but  delivering  fhem  a  certain  Set- 
I  Pntyer  of  it  self,  and  a  Pattern  for  others,  which  is  the  second 
able  in  tiie  Teit.  Deiei-minalio  Oralioaii.  He  gives  them  not 
itory,  hut  a  Form  j  He  tells  tliem  not  Aoiu  but  mtat  they  are  to 
^d  he  said  imto  them,  \ihcn  ye  Prai/,  Say,  Our  Father,  Sec. 
i  the  Sacerdotal  Benediction  wid  Decimal  Profession  were  deli- 
in  an  Express  Form,  and  tlie  Psalms  of  David,  (of  which  St> 
hatli  observed  Four  to  be  Intituled  Prayers,!  were  a  Standiitg 
the  Jeiiii/i  Liturgy;  the  70  Disciples  who  were  sent  to  Preach 
ipeli  Lui:  10.  were  nil  to  use  one  Short  Benediction  as  it  were 
Sermon.  St.  Paul  concludes  almost  nil  his  Epistles  with  one 
if  Prayer,  yet  I  hope  his  Spirit  was  of  no  b.id  invention.  Justin 
■  one  of  liie  eldest  Sons  of  the  Primitive  Church  mentions  their 
\v)^<.  th*;ir  Common-Pniyer^,  and  Tertuliian  hath  left  us  the 
of  their  Ordinary  Prayers  for  the  Heathen  Emperors.  Vilam 
taiyimperirim  Secuncni,  Oomum  Talam,  Exercitui  Fortes,  Senatum 
I,  Piip-ilum  ProLum,  Ordem  Quietuta.  Thus  they  Prjyed  for  the 
itors  of  the  Church,  mure  than  some  of  us  will  do  forthe  Defen- 
the  Faith. 

tanliae  the  Great,  whose  Portraicture  was  stamped  on  hii  Coin 
□sture  of  Pr.iyer,   had  his  Mrfttvt  Evx'i  composed  with  study 

remedi tuition,    £ij;c<it    f^i«y(*u«    «>   n?;  nt    BcriAiiti  ai*»  vi^ti^tui 

(saitji  £iiieh.)  he  duly  said  his  set  and  appointed  Prayers  with 
ushold.  Some  liave  Uiought  the  Emperor  our  Country  Man. 
ily,  there  e^mnot  be  a  mrirc  proper  Description  of  our  present 
ntirie.     Nay  besides,  he  Penn'd  a  Form  of  Prayer  to  be  said  by 

Armies.     And  it  ended  thus,  tb>  iifi^-nin   BunAin  Kv>.'THrr»(F, 

trt»i  vTuiiuitn.    Give  mc  leave  not  only  to  Translate   ftixiFtn 
our  Language,  but   into  our  Affections  nnd  Devo-  fuXitmrf. 
lUo.     We   beseech   thee,  O    Lord,  to   preserve  our 
and  his  Royal    Issue  amongst  us  ho\h  safe  vrA  Vi.tWrt\oai> 
the  £r»  Christian  Monarch  w»  Zealoot  of  ^  &«&  lxa.-i«n 
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of  the    Churchy  and   they   that  strike   at  one,  wHl  not  spare  tiM 
other ;  and  yet  such  there  he,  who  instead  of  Burers  and  SeUen, 
whip  the  very  Prayers  out  of  the  Temple,  turn  them  out  of  theb 
House  with  their  new  Divinity,  sweeping  out  all  good  Christianitf ; 
all  Prayer  must  be  new,  and  lest  they  should  continue,  must  Im 
spent  in  die  making,  expire  at  the  first  Breath,  and  pass  away   (ai 
God  once  appeared)  in  a  Sound,  for  fear  of  Idolatiy.     Otherwisi 
their  Christian  Liberty  is  Enthralled,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  ftt 
tered.     What  ?  Can  the  Issue  of  these  things  be  Momentary,  whoa 
Causes  to  be  divided  are  continual,  and  Effects  Eternal ;    are  thri 
Words  so  truly  'Emn  ^m^itr^  that  they  fly  from  theur  Lips  never  % 
Return  again  ?  What  is  our  Meihory  Prophane,  that  when  we  knei 
unto    God   we    arc   bound  to  forget  ?   Indeed   Enos  who    is   fin 
mentioned    to    call    upon    the    name    of   God    is    interpreted    b; 
Euseb,  *ZiriXiTfut9,  ForgetfuL     But  if  we  should  concluae  it  fron 
thence,  our  Argument  would  be  worse  than  his  Interpretation.     Wha 
are  these  but  Distempers  which  break  out  in  such  siiddam 
fits  ?    and  Abortive  Meditations  which  are  conceived  and  Rom*  8* 
bom  together?    But   they  Object  we  know  not  what   we  *^* 
should  pray  for  as  wc  ought,  but  the  Spirit  it  self  maketh      ^ 
Intercession  for  us.      'Tis  true ;    so  no  Man  can  say  that  ^^    ®'' 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  f.  e.  make  a   Right  Profession  of  the 
Faith,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.   What,  shall  we  therefore  have  Extem 
porary  Creeds  too,  and  stand  up,  and  begin  with  /  believe  at  a  ven 
ture  ?  So  should  we  quickly  have  two  articles  cut  off ;  The  descen 
into  Hell  would  be  swallowed  up  immediately,  and  vve  should  hea: 
no  more  of  the  Cathollck  Church,    irnxit  rS  irnvfuiTh  ("saith  St.  Pautf 
I  will  Sing  with  the  Spirit.     Were  it  not  excellent  Musick  to  heaj 
them  Sing  Psalms  Extempore ;  and  those  who  yet  do  but  Read  ti 
them  in  several  Comeis,  at  length  Dictate  by  Inspiration  I  But  thii 
Opinion  is  not  altogether  so  gross,  it  hath  been  of  late  Refuted.     Il 
is  lawful  now  to  hear  Divine  Service,  so  it  be  not  enjoyned.     A 
Set  Form  may  be  digested,  so  it   be  not  Commanded.     This  is  a 
pure  Spirit  of  Disobedience,  the  Set  Form  it  self  may  be  harmless, 
add  but  a  little  Obedience  to  it,  and  then  it  is  Heinous.     They  hare 
hitherto  denied  Man  a  Power  to  make  any  thing  unlawful  by  Vto- 
hibiting,  and  do  they  grant  him  a  Power,  to  make  something  Unlawful 
by  Commanding?  Heretofore  they  have  told  us  that  Human  Laws  can* 
not  bind  the  Conscience,   now   they    Distinguish    all  in  a  differenl 
Character,  to  do  tofiat  iheu  Command  they  cannot,  btit  Not  to  do  the^ 
can.     Here  is  a  new  Legislative  Power  wliich  permits  by  Forbidding 
and  Forbids  by  Commanding,  a  strange  Sword  of  Justice  that  cuts 
with  the  Back,  and  Heals  with  the  Edge,     lliey  may  as  well  say  thai 
if  our  Sovereign  were  a  j)rivate  Man,  they  might  lay  down  tlieii 
Arms,  but  being  He  is  their  King,  they  cannot  m  Conscience.     Bj 
this  we  may  see  what  strange  Divinity  we  are  like  to  have,  if  the 
Spiritual  Lords  shall  be  divested  of  their  Jurisdiction,  and  die  Tem- 
poral possess  their  Chairs,  and  so  I  pass  to  the  third  thing  Observablep 
IndividufUio  DetermincUionis,  The  particular  Forms  here  prescribedi 
the  Pater-NosteTf  token  ye  prau,  say^  Our  Father^  &c.     Here  some 
will  scarce  be  persuaded  it  is  a  Prayer  at  all,  but  a  Pattern  only.    A 
Pattern  J  comess  it  is,  and  so  I  understand  St.  Mattheu^s  turm^  and 
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nrhcfifan't  Oralio  Legitima,  in  his  Book  de  Fuga,  but  surely  it  U  a 
Pnyer  too.  Otherwise  our  Saviour  Christ,  should  Comiii^ind  ut 
vbea  we  pray  not  to  pray.  For  he  said  unto  tliem  vhen  ye 
|nyi  aft  Our  Father.  So  that  this  is  a  kiud  of  Anti christian  Doc- 
trine formaUy  opposing  Christ.  IFAea  yt  prai/  (says  he)  sa^.  Our 
Jktln-.  Bui  they  say,  vihen  ye  say  our  Father,  ye  do  not  pray.  Well' 
dii  being  Granted,  their  scrupulous  Conscience  checks  them  still,  a 
Fnyer  it  is  in  it  self  they  yield,  but  not  to  us.  It  is  not  lawful  to  use 
■tn  a  Prayer.  What,  not  lawful  ?  Is  there  any  Law  against  the 
Lq^ilattir?  It  hath  been  Innocent  near  1600  Years,  and  is  it  now 
gran  OffeoHTC  i  can  the  Pretence  of  the  Spirit  tlirust  out  that,  Qi^ 
mBi  Sfirkwdiw  Oratio,  as  St.  Cyprian  thinks  i  Or  can  we  imagine 
dut  that  which  was  made  by  the  Son  to  be  presented  to  the  Father, 
dnold  be  intermpteij  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  In  the  Primitive  times,  the 
only  Qaettton  was,  whether  it  were  lawful  to  use  :tny  other  beside  it* 
Knrthe  Judges  are  changed,  they  are  let  free,  and  thi^  alone  is  ques- 
doned.  It  was  of  late  vehemently  Objected  against  our  Liturgy, 
that  it  omitted  the  last  though  suspected,  clause,  now  it  is  accused  for 
ulmicting  the  Rest ;  before  it  was  a  Crime  to  waiit  a  piece,  and  now 
'tis  a^reater  to  have  it  all.  Ay,  but  we  never  Read  thiit  the  Apostles 
wed  It.  It  is  true  we  wver  Read  that  they  Baptized  any  In  the 
Niine  of  the  Father,  the  wm,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  this  is  the  Socinian'a 
A^mnent  fiir  neglect  of  Baptism.  Nay  in  this  our  Schismaticks  are 
Mote  Inconsequential  than  they.  They  using  the  Negative  Argu- 
Jiiei*  only  to  exclude  all  Necessity,  these  to  enforce  an  LTnlawfulness. 
Now  these  i»  a  large  Difference  between  Unlawful  and  Unnecessary. 
fiesdett  though  we  Read  it  not  in  Scriptures,  yet  this  we  know 
tiat  the  Primitive  Church  used  the  Lord's-Prayer  perpetually  at  the 
Eucharist,  and  this  Tradition  was  so  constant  that  St.  Jerom  doubts 
"X  to  affirm  that  Christ  so  taught  his  Disciples,  Sic  docitil  Apoatdos 
<*w  Hi  juotidie  in  Cnrporit  illiui  Sacrifieio  attdeant  loyid  Pater  NoHer, 
•wh  he  in  the  third  Advtri.  Peiag.  For  the  further  Illustration  give 
me  leave  to  acquaint  you  with  a  piece  of  Antiquity  in  tlie  Infancy  of 
•be  Church.  When  any  were  converted  to  Christianity,  they  first 
JWde  a  Profession  of  their  Faith,  and  a  promise  to  live  according  to 
■ti  dien  they  fasted  aqd  prayed  for  Remission  of  their  former  bins, 
*lueh  done  they  were  llaptized,  and  immediately  after  being  brought 
*>  the  Congregation,  received  the  Eucharist,  as  appears  out  of  Juslitt 
Martyt'i  Apology,  upon  which  St.  Jerom,  de  Baptismnlia  Fonte,  Sur- 
puia  ttatiitt  in  primA  Corporis  Commnnione  Ckristi  dicunl  Dimifte 
Ji'*!  d^ta  nottra.  His  meaning  is,  as  soon  as  they  were  Baptized 
(hey  Received  the  Communion,  and  saying  the  Lord's-Prayer  accord- 
^  to  Ctutom,  asked  God  forgiveness  of  their  Sins,  though  they  were 
K^rtn  in  Baptism,  and  therefore  'tis  a  Ridiculous  Custom  in  the 
^»iiA  AfiiM,  that  the  Deacon  should  say.  Libera  tios  ^  Malo,  and  not 
«*  Priest,  lest  he  might  be  suspected  to  be  Guilty  cf  some  Mortal 
Sw.  If  then  a  perpetual  and  Universal  Tradition  of  the  Catholick 
Clwrch  hath  any  Authority  in  respect  of  us ;  if  a  clear  and  express 
Pi'Kept  of  Christ,  makes  tiie  thing  Commanded  beyond  Dispute,  how 
Oo  that  be  unlawful,  than  which  nothing  at  first  was  more  clearly 
I^Teted ;  nothing  since  more  uoiyenslly  received  of  ut,  ^w.''d  ^«^ 
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PORSON.  ' 

J3efouf.   I   /i^ive  an  Hcroiint  of  the  editor's  merits,   it  ma j  aot 
improper  to  say  a  word  oi'  Uie  exctllencies  and  defects  of  the  autiior 
especially  as  some  modem  critics  have  thought  proper  not  only- 1 
(reet  biin  with  the  title  of  a  scurriloiLi  and  indecent  biifibon,  but 


^ 
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delight  so  in  their  Negative  Argumentations,  I  can  help  tbem  whh 
one  more  I  belieTe,  never  any  of  the  Fathers  said  it  was  LawAL 
What  is  the  Reason  ?  They  were  better  Orators  than  so.  It  had  been 
a  cold  Expression  to  tell  them,  that  was  Lawful  which  no  Man 
Doubted  to  be  Divine,  whoever  said  it  is  Lawful  to  Fear  God,  and 
^  no  Sin  to  believe  in  Christ  ? 

Away  with  these  Scrupulous  and  Contradictious  Spirits*  Let's 
make  use  of  these  Words  of  our  Advocate  Agnoscat  Paicr  FUii  m  I^*'^ 
wrbaf  God  said  once  from  Heaven,  This  is  my  Beloved  Son,  bear  l^»^ 
him :  When  we  Repeat  this  Prayer  we  mieht  Return  these  Woids 
again,  this  is  thy  Beloved  Son,  hear  him.  Who  would  Refuse  thai 
Petition  which  was  Pen'd  by  him,  who  was  first  to  promote  it  as  oar 
Advocate,  and  after  to  answer  it  as  our  Judge  ?  And  thus  have  I  dene  VL^^ 
with  my  Third  and  last  observable  hidividuatio  deUrminatiomUt  th^  V^  . 
Pater  Noster^  tofien  yc  prau^  say^  Our  Father.  But  now  I  have  don^  V  ^^ 
tnth  my  Text,  and  seriously  Reflect  upon  my  Former  Discourse.  To  V,^ 
what  end  is  all  this  ?  To  what  purpose  do  I  labour  thus  to  ded^ 
these  Controversies?  The  Jea^  have  been  so  wise  as  to  Refier  th^'^ 
Difficulties  to  the  coming  of  EliaSf  and  cannot  we  stay  dll 
Synod  be  convened  ?  What  if  the  Carthaginian  hnd  MUemtan  C 
cils  have  determined  for  Set  Forms,  what  if  the  Council  of 
Enacted  a  Days  Repetition  of  the  Lord's-Pntyer  ?  Alas  ther  \ 
ed  but  to  one  Holy  Ghost  among  them  all  ?  We  are  like  to  ha* 
divers  Spirits  in  one.  They  were  chosen  but  by  the  Clereyt  The^^^^ 
Aall  be  Elected  by  a  Representative  Body  of  a  whole  Kfaik  Juii^^^ 
Besides,  they  never  had  any  yet  out  of  America,  We  ahalT  ha' 
•ome  of  Columbus's  discoveries,  and  of  the  Spirit  which  mcyvei  u 
the  Pacifick  Waters.  Therefore  to  conclude  in  a  Words  who 
will  not  freely  submit  his  Judgment  widi  all  the  Obedience  of 
to  the  determination  of  such  a  Synod,  he  deserves  no  better  than  to 
counted  a  Member  of  the  Catholick  Church* 
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ler  how  aucb  moDstroua  f^Tccs  could  be  endured  by  tlie  chaste 
of  an  Attic  audieuce.  That  many  should  have  been  greatly  exas* 
ted  with  Aristophanes,  for  publicly  exhibiting  Socrates  on  the 
e,  and  making  him  speak  and  act  in  a  manner  most  inconsistent 
t>is  known  character,  ij  not  surprising;  but  as  tlie  accusation 
d  by  some  against  the  poet,  tif  being  iostrumental  to  Socrate$*s 
b,  has  been  substantially  refuted  by  many  critics ;  so  tlie  present 
>r  has  very  Judiciously  observed,  wiili  regard  to  the  other  ]>art  of 
lAarge,  that  Socrates  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  ridicule  in  the 
redy  of  the  Clouds,  as  the  philosophers  in  general,  who,  of  whatever 
'fit  the  lesaoiis  and  example  of  Socrates  Ijimself  might  lie  to  the 
',  -Ken,  from  their  idle  lives,  their  minute,  ridiculous,  tnd 
itimes  impious  disquisitions,  highly  prejudicial  to  their  disciples, 

by  co»ise(iuencc,  in  the  public.    If,  says  Mr.  llrunch,  Aristoplianet 

rralty  in  tlie  smallest  degree  contribuied  to  the  di-ath  of  Socrates, 
not  credtbte  that  Plato  would  have  introduced  them  in  his  Sjmpo- 
I,  sitling  together  at  the  same  table;  it  is  not  credible  llint  he 
Id  bave  been  so  great  an  admirer  of  him  a^  to  write  an  epigniin  ia 
sratse ;  contauiing  a  most  extravagnnt  compliment — yii»sa  igilwr 

fadamM — of  tlie  indecency  wliicli  abounds  in  ArlstopJiane^ 
istifiable  as  it  certninly  is,  it  may  hoivevcr  be  observed,  that  dilfer- 
■gea  differ  extremely  in  their  ideas  of  this  olfeiire.  Among  tlw 
cuts,  plain  speaking  was  the  fashion ;  nor  was  that  ceremonious 
:acy  iotrodaced,  which  lias  taught  men  to  abuse  each  other  with 
utmost  politeness,  and  express  tlie  most  indecent  idc-.is  in  the 
t  node^it  language.  The  ancients  had  little  of  this.  1'hey  were 
istonied  to  cjII  a  q)adc  a  spade;  to  give  every  thing  its  proper 
e.  There  i*  another  sort  of  indecency:  which  is  inKuilely  more 
>rrons ;  whicli  corrupts  the  Ilea:!  without  otlciiding  the  ear,  I 
■ve  there  is  no  m;m  of  soiiml  .jud);ment  who  no!ihl  not  sooner  let 
son  read  Aristophanes  than  Cougrcve  or  Vanbrugh,  In  all  Aristo- 
nea's  indecency  there  is  nothittg  that  cun  allure,  but  much  that 
t  deter.  He  never  dresses  up  the  iiioaI  detestable  vices  in  an 
■bk  light;  but  generally,  by  describing  them  in  their  narive 
>TS,  makes  the  retnUr  disgusted  with  lliem.  Hit  abuse  of  the  most 
nent  cilixens  niay  be  accounted  for  upon  similar  principles, 
idee,  in  a  Republic,  freedom  of  Epec<:li  was  deemed  an  esseutial 
rilege  of  a  citizen.  Demosthenes  treats  liis  adversaries  with  such 
^ge  as  would,  in  our  days,  be  reckoned  sciirriloiu  enough;  bi^t  it 
sed,  in  those  days,  without  any  notice  or  r^Kbeniion.  Tlie  world 
itnce  greatly  altereit  for  the  better.  Wc  have,  indeed,  retained  tlte 
tier,    but  judicionilj  introduced  more  delicacy   into  the  manner. 

his  plots  too,  it  miint  be  owned,  Aristophanes  is  sometimes 
Ity.  It  ought  however  to  be  observeii,  that  tiis  contemporary 
trie  poets  did  not  pique  themselves  upon  the  artful  mana^iemeat 

the  plot.  Ariituphunes  has  therefore  titc  usual  failing  of 
antic  writers,  to  introduce  speeehet,  ;ind  even  scenes,  not  much 
idncing  to  tlie  busines?  of  the  drama.  But  if  the  only  use  of  the 
I  be,  as  tilt  fircat  Bajes  has  decided,  t"  bring  in  good  things,  oui 
twill  stand  totally  clear  on  this  head  of  the  chaigc,aiidttic^\\\^lft* 
r  be  aeotioued  as  mi  buuorable  exception  evca  to  t\iu  ccuiwt«,  u 
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tlic  (losigQ  of  tlic  play,  to  expose  CleoOy  and  to  turo  bim  out  of  hii 
place,  is  adniirablv  :&upporteil  from  beginning  to  end. — To  stun  up 
Aristophanes 's  cliarncter,  if  we  consi<lcr  his  just  and  severe  ridicule  m 
the  AlJicnian  foibles,  his  detestation  of  the  ex|K*n5ive  and  ruinous  war 
hi  uhicii  Greece  was  engaged ;  his  |)oiHted  invectives  against  tbc 
factious  and  interested  demagogues,  by  whom  the  populace  was 
deluded ;  "  who  baulcd  for  freedoni  in  tlieir  senseless  mood ;  "^  hb 
I'outenipt  of  the  useless  and  frivolous  inquiries  of  the  Sophists ;  his 
wit  an(i  versatility  of  style ;  the  astonishing  playfulne^  orisinalityy 
and  fertility  of  his  imagination ;  the  great  harmony  of  versiiicatiooy 
whenever  the  subject  required  it,  and  his  most  renned  elegance  of 
language ;  in  spite  of  Dr.  Beattie's  dictmn,  we  shall  look  over  his 
hleuiishcs,  and  allow  that,  with  all  his  faults,  he  might  be  a  very  good 
C'ilixen,  and  was  certainly  an  excellent  Poet. 

The  leaniuig,  industry',  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Brunck,  are  well  known 
to  the  literati,  by  his  elegant  editions  of  some  of  the  Greek  Tragedies ; 
the  Analecta    VeteruQi   Poetarum,    and  Apollonius  Rbodius.     The 
present  volumes  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  with  the  Analecta ;  Init  the 
types  in  which  the  text  is  printed  are  the  same  with  that  of  the  Oreek 
Tragedies.     I  am  told  nkost  readers  complam  of  the  diminutive  size  of 
the  character,  and  1  mu:>t  confess  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  if 
the   editor  had  employed  the  same   types  in  this  work  as  in   the 
Analecta  ;  it  would  have  spared  the  reader's  eyes,  and,  perhaps,  have 
rendered  the  typographical  errors  fewer  than  thev  are  at  present.     Mr. 
Bmnck  has  had,   for  the  use  of  this  edition,  (besides  all  the  former 
editions  of  any  consequence)  the  collations  of  many  manuscripts ;  ia 
the  Plutus,  Nubes  and  liana:,  five  (the  collation  of  one  does  not  af^pear 
but  in  the  Addenda) ;  in  the  Equites,  Achamenses,  Aves,  and  Lyatstnta^ 
three;  in  the  Vespsc,  Pax,  and  Eccles»iazusae,  two;  in  the  Thesmophoiia- 
zusa;,  but  one.     By  the  help  of  these  manuscripts,  the  observntUNis  of 
critics,  and  his  own  reading,  he  has  been  enabled  not  only  to  purge  the 
text  from  inuuuierable  iu»urpations,  but  sometimes  to  supply  chaaais  ut 
it :  an  uistance  or  two  of  which  I  shall  give  in  the  progress  of  thi^ 
article.    The  ingenious  critic  apologises  (or  rather  does  not  apolojgise^ 
for  havuig  left  some  faulty  readings  in  the  text  (which  either  critical 
sagacity,  or  the  assistance  of  MSS.  would  have  removed)  on  aceount 
,of  the  groat  hurry  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  write  his  notes.     To  me^ 
1  owUf  this  reason  seems  not  entirely  satisfactory. — **  Quod  olim  libro-^ 
riim  de$cri])torifa||(Mepissim^  evenit,  id  et  ego  quandoque  passus  sum  ^ 
mx  hujus  incfl&jlupaitisse  necesse  duco  ut  me  purgem»  ▼enianiqiie' 
petani ;  quin  mtim^fjftbit  lastarique  bonam  fortuiiam  freqnentioribuS' 
istiusniodi  lapsibus  fffim  cavisse ;  maxima  quum  recordor,  partem  hand 
niiiiiniani   istaruni  fabularum  ^  me  descriptaro  iterum  fiuisse,  dom  in. 
]^]iisio  meo  vel  Iudel>at  filius  nieus,  quo  animum  meum  nihil  magia 
adu'rtit  oblrctatque,  vel  coufabulabantur  boni  quidam  viri,  qui  quot^ 
t\  re  dii'bus  horisque  matutiuis  ad  me  viserc  solent." — Tantamne  xrm 
tam  m  gli^enter  ?  I  think  in  such  a  ease  I  should  have  sent  Master^ 
Brunck  out  of  the  rorim.     Pugh!  says  Mr.   B.  (or  I  suppose  wouhL 
say,  if  lie  read  Shakspeare)  "  He  talks  to  me  that  never  )mi  a  sonJ'^^ 
^ut  Ui  be  8eriou>  :  what  right  has  any  man  to  publish  a  woik  of 
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kind  in  i  hunyT  Mr.  B.  I  believe,  is  not  in  tbat  uiifitrtunate  situatiwi, 
wfaicli  some  learned  men  have  experienced,  to  be  obliged  to  jiublisli  as 
fcst  as  the  avarice  or  tyranny  of  booksellers  required.  There  have 
too  been  lome  writen  who,  in  publishing  a  book,  iiave  had  a  provident 
tyv  to  the  future,  and  taken  care  to  reserve  a  au&ieient  quantity  of 
sdditioiu  to  adorn  the  seeond  impression.  But  this  gentleman's  riiarac- 
tcr  and  circumstanc«s  will  not  suffer  us  to  entertain  the  sli^'hlcst  suspi- 
cioD,  that  be  nill  ever  change  (rciin  Mr.  Brnnck  into  Simonides.  (Vid. 
Aiittopb.  Pao.  697.) — Mr.  Brunck,  in  his  notes,  is  fretgueiitly  engaged 
with  tbe  Piruian  Professor,  and  the  flower  of  the  Frencli  critics,  ni  lie 
calls  theni,  (to  nil)  Messrs.  Vauviliiers  and  Dupny,  the  fonner  of  whom 
bicly  publi^ed  an  editiou  of  Sophocles,  tlie  latter  has  passed  some 
eensum  upon  Hr.  Bmock's  critical  worki.  Thus  far  perhajis,  he  may 
be  readily  excused,  'n;  w^  OTta,^p(_iiiy,  dwi  riuw^ oJjMvsf  :  but  1  am  at  a 
Jots  to  account  for  the  asperity  with  which  he  treats  Kuster  and 
Bergler,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  is  scarcely  more  merciful  than  he 
was  to  Mr.  Shaw  in  fais  edition  of  Apollonius.  Bergler  with  him  is 
foBpis,  stipes,  bardus,  and  what  not.  If  Mr.  B.  is  better  qualified 
than  Kuster  and  Bergler  to  publish  Aristophanes  (as  doubtless  he  is  by 
hr,)  "  let  him  give  Ood  thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it ;  "  but  why 
triumph  over  men  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  return  tlie  attack  t 

I'ltau  xoriv. 

I  DOW  proceed  to  give  some  instances  of  the  improvements  made  iii 
this  edition.  Tbe  plan  of  the  Lyslslrata  is  us  follows:  the  women, 
pwrad  at  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  seize  the  acropolis,  where 
tbe  public  money  was  kept,  and  resolve  to  keep  the  men  at  a  distance 
till  a  peace  shall  he  concluded.  Upon  thb  a  dialogue  entuci  Iwtwcen 
Lvaistrdta  and  Probulus,  the  heroine  and  hero  of  the  play, 

V.  487'  "Ort  jSoLi^o^ntvat  ttJ*  tixfMro^*  Tlawv  (nrexAiiVar*  fu^Xr^i. 
Cn  aoiue  other  editions  it  is  printed  t^v  n'fAty  -ifuZr  ttvcx^iWrt  n,!; 
fjt^y^yjiif.  Mr,  Branck  has  inserted  very  justly  Dawes's  eineudsition  iu 
<l»  lest,  *Ori  ^ouAsu,rv(H  r^v  *oAjy  ■ijU.iSy  dvtKXtirXTt  ■zt'ri  tioyAoiiriv. 
nrhe  corruption  no  doubt  arose  from  the  explanation  of  ilw  M^oliast 
ft>«iug  written  above  the  text:  ij  vi?Ji  of  itself  signifies  the  acropolis. 
M  cannot  bdp  submitting  it  to  Mr.  Brunck's  judgment,  n  hetlicr  iu 
X*lntus  772,  instead  of  the  vul^r  reading  x\fin)v  visn,  we  sliould  not 
viead  xAiD^y  vi\iy  from  Stepnanus  Byzatit.  v,  'A^^ixi.  Itnt  (Krliapi 
X-Semsterhuis  has  sufficiently  defended  the  other  iMrihif;;  fi»r  I  must 
«k^mi,  though  with  the  utmost  fear  of  incurriiu  ' 
»«are  (Tid.  not.  in  Pint.  3270  that  I  am  not  p 
^^rtition.  •■.-—- 

V.  499-  'Rp^  ^l"k  (TEsff-o^uv,  nP.  ujMi;  ;  A.  iiftcif  fiirrci.  U. 

A,  'yfW.*  KTfiS'XTEa  TatST*  ftfTly  ofiai;*  H.  .Vij'  rljv  J^'ji.i]rg',  atJixiy  y». 
^^  'AAA'  liraSfKria  is  a  cQuiectural  e!nen<lation,  first  inscrled  in  the 
^^«netian  edition;  iogenious  enough,  but  «roug.  The  first  edition 
■^^1  'AAA'  dvanrin  which  comes  nearer  the  true  reading,  restored  by 
«Ir.  B.  from  two  MSS.  'AXAa  wjjiiria. — But  the  MS.  not  only  amends 
c»«it  supplies  tbe  text:  for  Mr.  B.  has  inserted  tbe  foWi^nva^  \«'nA 
**JM)D  the  anthoijt^y  ottht  MS.  afler  verse  49ft. 


Hit.  V,  Mr,tM.  I 
le  other  lM|rihig; 
:u  rr  in^^^^Kpn  c 
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A.    *Cls  rttiir,nt  xor  |xi)  fioi\yi.  11.  J^ivip  ye  Xiytif.  A.  *AymHoerilh 

Mr.  Brunck  is  not  in  ^ncral  %-ery  ^nvcious  to  Kiister  when  be  fiodl 
him  nep:Ii^ent  in  smaller  matters.  But  what  would  he  have  said  hid 
he  known,  that  in  the  very  manuscript  which  Kuster  used«  not  only  the 
true  reading  of  tlie  3d  v<»rse  was  preserved,  but  the  second  verse  hMy 
and  plainly  written  ? — ^Though  he  might  have  guessed  something  of 
the  kind  from  the  Scholiast,  to  whose  words  a  part  of  the  veiae  in 
question  is  prefixed. 

V.  519*  'O  $i  fjJ  BvSvs  vieofixi^as  sfacnev*  x*  fi  jxi^  tiy  cmiiiAyar^ns 
«— Mr.  Brunck  rightly  observes,  that  the  copulaJias  no  business  beibre 
el ;  he  therefore  reads,  *0  o*  sfji,'  eiivg  uiroj3Xs\|^ce^  ^ioTtev  Av  £i  ui)  fjf 
erffwovx  vr;a-ets  (vr,rsts  from  a  MS.)    I  should  rather  read^'O  f  cjub  sitis 

V.  629^  seq.     A.  JSiaaxoc,     Sly    to  Karapoirey  Tl.  cicorcS  'yes.  Am 
Kai  Taura  JtaXiyiyi^oLra  ^ipe 
Tliqi  Tijv  xf^oX^v  /X19  vuv  fonjv  aXX*  ei  tout'  iftiriliiv  <roi. 
Tlap    caoS  tout!  to  xiK'jfi,fji,x  Ax)3iov^  *-^X**   ^  inptdou  rep)  Trff 
xs^oiXrivy — Kira  (rici'/ret. 
To  enter  into  an' examination  of  the  tautology*,   the  absurdity,  tl** 
metrical  defects,   and  the  want  of  syntax  in  this  scntenas  as  it  nc^^ 
stands,  would  waste  too  much  time  and  paper.     Suffice  it  to  say,  ll"*"*^ 
the  editor  has  happily  restored  the  (genuine  text  bv  the  aid  of  MSS. 

A.  'Eiuhroc,  n.   Jof  y\  w  KXTxcarit  (n-jJitJ'.   *yj}  xa*  rxvrx  xiXviJ,^-^ 

&c. 

in  the  Nubes,  after  v,  fl5p.  jNlr.  B.  has  insoiird  a  verse,  which  '^J^^• 
Valckenaer   first  discovered   to  belun<j:  to  this  place  (from  Suidas,        v* 

El  5?  Tig  avToov  /Sco/jtoXop^sucrair',  ?  xa]x\J;*«5y  Tiva  xflcjxvijy^  ' 
[AuTog  hi^ot;,  h  5*  dgi^ovlxig  XiHoov  rj  Xt^vii^aovJ]  8Cc. 
The  Erclcs.  v.  621,  02'2.  stand  thus  in  the  common  c<iitions: 
17.   Oup^i  aa^oDvT««.  U.  77*^1  <rov.  77.  tgD  jxij  ^L^xaTOcSagSxiv. 

B.  Tva/  (TOi  TOioDrov  vTrap^si,  ^ 
Instesid  of  this  latter  fragnu^nt,  Kuster's  edition  has,  KaJ  0-0/  70  ir.^-^  ^'^| 

roirutv  cr^  fj^i^eiai.     These  Mr.  Brunck   has    restored  to  sense  ai — ^'^ 
metre  by  slightly  altering  the  readinj*  of  the  MS.  II.  Oy%i  ,aa;^ot;/r^^^'** 
B.  Heft  rov;  Il».Qaop£i,  wt^  osicrrg  ©yp^l  i^x^ouvrou, 

B.  TlsfttovimBBfvu.rf  j^iyKxraox^ielv  axi  croi  roioyroy  LVflffJfi. 

In   the  Theijmiizusic,   the  women  are   gathered  togetlicr  ;  \^ 

consult  about  sofflSjBpod  of  puiiishnieut  for  Euripides,  who  had  "^ 
grossly  tniduced  ann^crindalised  theni  on^the  stage.     When  the  a 
biy  ij*  met,  the  herald  sj)caks  to  this  effect,  (v.  3/2.)     "  Hear 
onr  ;    titc  female  senate   <iecreed    (Tinioclea  >vas  president,  L^'sic 
clerk,  Sostrata  speaker)  to  hold  an  assembly  early  in  the  moming,  c 
tiie  middle  day  of  the  Thesmophoria:  'ExxXy^ylav   T^OisTy  iutiey  r^  fut 
twv  QcG-^'jyofwy,     r^y    akig  sor'j    vjuav   tryoAij.     So    Kuster^s     editio 
Pavies  (on  Cicero  de  lA'g^.  I.  10.)  and  Spanheim  (on  Callimach. 
in  Jov.  84.)  quotes  the  latter  verse  to  prove  tliat  ixtg  may  be  joh 
with  a  nonumitivc*    Dawes  (Misc.  Crit.  p.  235.)  perceiving  a  solecisr 
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n  tlm  reading,  tacitly  Bltered  it  to  ley  ixi;. — But  tlie  sense  of  the 
«»i^  is  not  at  all  auisled  by  this  alleratioa.  "  The  senate  decreed 
D  Irald  a  meeting— if  there  is  leisure:"  riitlier,  "  if  lliere  sliould  be 
siaure."  Neither  could  the  herald  be  tgnoia[)t  when  he  gtrocluimed 
fli*.  nhetlier  ihey  had  sutiicicnt  leisure  or  not.  The  first  edition  (by 
unta)  lias  i|y  SXiY -^lAty  ryj,\^.  which  apftroacheii  very  near  the  true 
eadini;  restored  to  the  text  from  the  MS.  juA^tcf  jtuv  v'/y'-v.  "  on 
'hich  day  we  are  moat  at  leisure."  The  thini  day  of  llie  Thesmopho- 
ia  was  a  fast  (vid.  Alhenu.'um  VII.  p.  307.  P.) 

In  tlw  Pas,  wheu  I'rygwus  aud  the  diorus  arc  drawing  the  ^diless 
reoeotit  of  the  well,  the  chiirus  exclaims,  v.  496-  'Hf  xajioi'  ('nvfj 
i9->wr;ii"».  Mr.  B's  MS.  had  'rij  Kaxiy  oTn^ejeifl-l*  w  >ift7.'.  of  which, 
e  lays,  he  conhl  make  nothing  for  a  long  time,  till  he  luckily  foimd 
l»«  trne  reading  in  Suiilas,  v.  xzxiitr  'il/  xaxoVoi  Ti»i(  t'wiy  iv  ^,»i'». 

TTieie  are  ce^^ainly  some  dLiaffected  people  among  us."  And  so  the 
^hohast  seems  to  have  read  in  liia  copy,  as  one  may  coqjecture  from 
ii>  explanatiou. 

Id  the  Equilcs,  v.  1300,  Ac.  the  triremes  are  in  great  acUation: 
pan  bearing  fliat  Ilyperbolus  b  going  to  petition  for  a  Heet,  they  vow 
Ult  he  shall  never  command  them.  But,  says  one,  who  bud  never 
(kOK  Dear  man,  if  the  Atliciiians  consent  to  litis  motion — ■ 

Elf  Td  fiijirtiDy  'wXtiuaaiC)   ij  'xi  jSn  aifivuiv  9>»V. 

In  which  words  there  is  neither  sense  nor  syntax. 

Whoever  has  a  mind  to  see  what  the  critics  have  written  about  it  and 
boat  it,  may  consult  Petit  (Leg.  Attic,  p.  79.)  D'Orville  aud  Salviiii 
Uiscell.  Observat.  Vol.  III.  p.  401,2.)  Dawes  (Misc.  Crit.  p.  25'2.) 
tr.  Bninrk  has  restoretl  from  conjecture,  ioxiJ  -  irXesUcaf.  referring 
>  Vps|).  "2.70.  "  I  advise  that  we  sail  either  to  the  llieseum,  or  the 
inpic  of  the  EumenideH,  and  take  refuge  there."  The  emcn<latioH  is 
i^nious  and  certain,  nor  4liie!>  it  the  les.'i  bonor  to  Mr.  Bruiick's 
cacity,  that  Reiske  Ir.ul  already  proposed  the  same  in  the  Ada 
ipsiensia  for  July  17jO,  p.  419. 

Eq.751.     OuK  tt*  Kdii'^'Au-y  i,   £k>.-M  x^'f.V     'A\X'   ei;  to   ^iirii 

'rbis  Demus  says  to  Agoracritus,  who  had  re<iiiested  him  not  to  hear 
»  caose  iu  Pnyx,  The  con) niei.ta tors  have  been  led  into  gross  errors 
f  «  slight  corruption  in  the  text.  Mr.  B.  has  elei^ntly  restored,  wf 
'  tjiffit,  "  as  formerly." 

Nub.  339.  KtaTiSy  riyAyv  fif yaXof  ovaSa v,  x^M  t'  8fvi9i*  xiyXi». 
be  nwtre  b  defective  by  Itaff  a  foot.  Iu  Kuster"!  edition :  k^io.  t' 
yijtia  '/t  xip^/dv.  Mr.  Brunck  has  throwu  out  yt,  and  repbcei)  lti« 
ne  leading  u]Kin  the  authority  of  Atbenicas  and  Rtistnthius,  xiyj,>St. 
'■  4oabtless  escajfcd  his  notice,  timt  II.  Stephens  had  made  this  cnwii- 
»lionin  hb  Ap.  to  (ircek  Thes.  p.  \-11^.  To  the  authorities  meutioiicd, 
e  might  have  adileil  the  testiimmy  of  the  Etymolugiis  M.  whom 
hmvoriniis  has  transcribed  p.  I''<>U.  ed.  B:i/il.  l.'ill. 

Having  (juotcd  at  r:initoui  Iliei-e  fvu  i]iit;uiecs,  in  which  the  text  of 

>«  author  is  ini|)roved  ;  1  now  pif^s  to  the  inviilious  and  uiipleajuul 

lak  of  marking  sniue  of  those  plici's  where  the  learned  ediixi  has 

VOL.  VII.  NU.  XIII.  C, 
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cither  made  the  text  worse,  or  left  it  faulty.  One  great  defed  I 
caniint  lielp  remarking  iri  Mr.  B.  which  is,  his  being  in  general  too 
sparint;  of  his  ex)iIanations.  As  tie  has  most  unaccountably,  and  to  the 
full  success  of  his  work  fatally,  omitted  to  publish  the  schoUa  tof^tlter 
with  tJie  text,  he  ou^ht  to  have  made  honie  ifmends  for  this  defect  io  his 
notes,  and  also  to  have  been  more  curious  in  noting  the  parodies  of  the 
tragedians  and  olhrr  authors  in  which  Aristophanes  so  much  iudulgci 
hiini»elf.  These  will  ap|H>ar  to  some  grave  omissions — but  the  over- 
sights I  am  going  to  nienlian,  Mr.  B.  would,  without  question,  have 
entirely  supplied  or  corrected,  if  he  had  allowed  hunself  a  little  leisure 
for  another  revisal. 

He  has  publicly  testified  that  he  has  a  great  dislike  to  the  particle 
*;,■?,  and  accordingly  has,  whh  great  justice,  frequently  expunged  it; 
but  he  should  have  done  it  much  oi)euer,  and  I  will  give  a  few  examples 
where  it  ou^lit  to  be  thrown  out,  as  |)erfectly  useless  both  to  the  metre 
and  sense. 

Nub.  sGQ,  Ka\  rJjy  Y.riijxj'^Jjv  oJ  r^lfixv  roov  ivici^t,  Mr.  B» 
inserts  ys  here  after  rujv  ;  to  make  the  verse  agree  with  Dawes^s  canon. 


f/ao-^f  is  lonir,  tlir  ys  ou*j[ht  to  be  expunged.  Ran.  1055.  "Efl^* 
ciOx<rK:c>.o;,  o7Ti$  ^^OL^er  roii  c'  ij/SctTcriv  ye  TfoniTod,  The  particle  is  inter- 
polated by  some  later  editor.  Read  rola-lv  o  ij)Sa;« — Equit*  508. 
*llvayxa?£y  eitY,  >J^ovTa,e  y  is  ri  Otar^ov  ita^a^r^vcu*  Read  'Hvayxasf' 
BTTr}  ir^^j;  ri  Ozxr^ov,  as  it  is  quoted  by  the  autlior  of  the  argument  to 
the  Nubes.  Acham.  (>29.  Oyra;  -ffafi/Si?  *f5^  '^o  Ssarfov  ^ifo/y.  Pac. 
735.     Ayrov  iTt-nvsi  Ttf.li  to  Oiartov  itoLcifias*    There  is- another  passage 


V.  uocL  ye)  to  show  that  the  particle  av  may  be  joined  with  a  future 
indicative,  a  point  I  shall  not  at  present  dispute,  but  the  validity  of 
this  example  to  prove  it.  If  the  learned  critic  had  looked  into  any  of 
the  three  tirst  editions  of  Suidas,  v.  X/crijo;,  or  P.  leopard.  Emendat 
xiii.  8.  he  would  have  found  it  thus  quoted,  'ils  ox^yiv  ar/wv  oyro;  ou 
rr^oa-oe^erai,  which  is  the  true  reading,  changing  only  aywy  into  dyifff 
or,  as  Mr.  Brunck  would  write  it,  wywv.    Eccles.  701. 

Acham.  1^.  0?7a';  s^vSr^v  M  y.ovlag  ye  rag  i<p^vs.  As  the  pcnul- 
tima  of  y.ovias  may  be  made  long,  vid.  Lysistr.  470.  the  ye  may  be 
safely  ejected  on  the  authority  of  the  scholiast  and  the  first  editions  of 
Sui<las,  v,  piitroiuoLi, 

Av.  1478.  TowTO  ju.gy  ye  ^fo^  aW— Mr.  B.  is  not  quite  satisfied  witk 
this  verse,  and  therefon»  proposes  To^ro^f/.ivr  -oif — ^The  commoo  lead- 
hig  is  TovTO  fjis¥  f,^o;  ale)— read,  Toyro  to'j  [^ey  r^^os$  which  answers  to 
what  follows,  ToD  di  yen/^wvog, — 

ToT;  ^'  tvTf^eir^crLv  y  aKoXoyOoyyrg;.  ys  is  of  the  editor's  insertioa- 
Read  Tol$  evir^eiritnv  f .' 

Thesmoph.  225.     OJ  yap,  fii  rrj'/  Ar,iJLr^r^i  y,  srfoLii6ol  [javdS.    Th^ 

particle  is  hereof  no  force,  nor  is  it  in  the  earlier  editions,  at  least  i^ 

Isaot  iu  the  Basil,  1532.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt»  1  think,  \^^ 


<-■ 
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!  mast  rrad,  Ou  yaj,  fia  t^v  Ajfpijrj',  IV'  tvrtti-Sor  ^evuJ,  to  any  owe 
lo  Tvtll  cotudi  Nob.  S14.  Vesp.  1442.  Av.  1333.  I  slia II  quote 
5  middle  example.  Oa  -roi,  pa  tt)^  Aiiftijrf',  h'  itrtnOu  ^yiT;.  To 
iw  of  whHt  dgnal  use  it  is  sometiiiies  to  cnm[>are  ao  author  with  liim- 
f,  I  will  give  anotlicr  example.  Tliesraopl).  6'M.  tic'  'h'j,  tI  Vjuinv 
t  iriysiMv ;  Mr.  B.  has  aptlj  quoted  Nub.  797-  *-'f '  Kai,  ri  u,irroi 
vTiv  -^v ;'  ri  -fffZ-roy  f,y  i  but,  what  is  surprising,  did  not  ste  that  tlie 
rsc  in  que»iti»n  was  to  be  amended  thus:  iif''iji,ri  utrroi  •sc-JSriv  ^v; 
it  is  quoted  by  Suidas,  v.  irprlvei. 

Ibid.  443.  '6?,:yxyE,ixa-/A3rf,  rac7,\5',v  cnju-irxy.  Whydocs  Mr. 
fallow  thai  bardus,  i-tipcs,  fun<riis,  Ac.  I^rgler  with  hix  yc.  Why 
it  Jvixd  KXiiTr,. —  Lysistr,  S3.  rupiiJSi^Jti  yc  xa)  mri  v.yxv  xKK'j}j.xi. 
r.  B.  reads  ya,  Lacunice.  1  should  prefer  rvitta^hv-Al  te. — as  it  is 
loted  by  Eastathius,  p.  1 570. 

Mr.  B.  lometiines  qxiU  tlie  ctlttions,  at  least  those  nliH-h  I  have;,  to 
it,  Aldus,  Basil.  I/iS?.  am)  Kmter,  witliout  giving  lii$  n^nrlcr  noliLe, 
for  instance,  Niilt.  H-26.  1303.  Ran.  330.  37(i".  I406.  Trobably  lie 
•es  this  ou  the  authority  of  MSS.  (perhaps  of  other  e<ld.)  hut  sue h 
iriations  ought  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  note*. 

He  sometimes  erroneously  follows  Kuater's  edition;  as  e.  g.  Plut. 
ij.    'H  ^i;iri7  yj  ^miriy  auVJ  roy  ^m.     In  the  preceding  ediliiins  it  is 
us;  'H  pijo-ic,  ou'jt  t'rai  ^lojriv  auTifi  to>  jS/)/,  where  aurtu  not  e'.ynu 
ight  to  have  been  o  mi  I  ted. 
Nub.  1329.    'ff5*  for  oVS',  from  Kuster. 

Eq.  787.  Tsfri  vs  nvfy'.i'  a>j,^-^s  eVr'./.— In  Aldus,  T-^'ri  ye  t:v 
Jfvoc  a^.ijSajf^reaa,  Tsuri  y't  rsi  iw  TOufysy  a'j.t,5iv.- — vide  infra  105*. 
Mr.  Brunck  generally  shows  a  great  respect  for  Dawes,  aud  follows 
t  emendations;  but  I  tliitik  he  soiiietimes  rejects  Ihcm  wilhout 
uon,  and  sometimes  dues  not  give  them  all  the  sup{>ort  they  might 
re,  e.  g.  the  emendation  on  Actiarn.  371.  iscontirmed  by  Suidas,  v. 
i^vwv.  that  on  I'ac.  1 8R.  by  Suidas,  v.  j/of si.  Of  the  first  I 
all  cive  but  one  instance.  Plut.  393.  as  a  MS.  has  iraTsy,  it  ought  to 
ve  been  inserted  in  the  te\t.  The  asscrtiou  of  Mr.  B's,  that  thert; 
E  an  hundred  exceptions,  is  rasli ;  I  do  not.  be'i^yc ''■^'^  ^t^<^  ^'s.  I 
member  one  iu  the  Bhcsus,  but  easily  to  he  altered.  The  verse  from 
e  Phtznissie  is  no  proof  at  all ;  that  from  the  Bacchse  very  little  ;  in 
e  example  from  the  Acham.  903.  read  "O  irsTsj  ulrii  Ai'^ayjti. — v, 
ub.  1^70.  Ta  iroia  voZtx.  ;^f^/i.«9'i  so  far  from 'O  «75f  not  beiuj; 
hnissible  here,  it  is  almost  necessary,  on  account  of  the  a|>odosi9,  '6 
ni;,  — I  will  gi»e  two  instances  of  Aristophanes's  exactness  in  ihia 
irticular.  Fan.  1200.  'Atts  A5;Kii91'/a  vaif  e-ouj  v^^xiyavs  Stif9se-J). 
oa  MS.  has  it ;  rightly,  as  appears  from  (he  next  verse,  'Atto  Ar^itiSiiy 
inifijioof. — Aves  1419.  Oii  iraiso-ri*-  dx\'  Sro-j  ^f^,  ^u  Xe^-uv. 
Ir(fV)>,  nrre^aiy  itt.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  first  verse,  we  must  read 
nv  SeT,  '/_oii  >Iyfiv,  not  only  for  the  reason  above  given,  but  also 
wause  yjjj  never  governs  a  genitive  case  in  the  Attic  poets.  The 
ffllycsaniple,  1  Iwlieve,  that  can  be  produced  to  ihe  coutraiy,  is  Euvi- 
pdetOrest.  tiiit  ■  ■^'i  Xi'i  ?'>-a-v  ;  but  that  is  to  beallered  into  JEi^iX^tv 
w  the  authoritv  of  Plutarch.  Op.  Mor.  p.  6b, — E.  Aristolle.  Etliic 
ii-9. 
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Eq.  400.  ysvolarjv  sv  K^anvov  Koihov,  I  must  question  whether  this 
can  signify  una  dc  peliibus  Cratiui.  L.  Bos's  einendatiop  sv  K^athw 
(Ajiiniadv.  p.  8.)  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  do  doubt. 

lb.  456.  Mr.  B.  seems  somewhat  uncertain  about  the  word  xoXof. 
There  is  no  reason  for  change.  The  Attics  only  use  the  middle  future 
of  tliis  verb.  xoXujLLevov^  ought  to  have  been  restored,  Vcsp.  244. 
iiistoad  of  KoXovasvoi;;,  wliicli  cauuot  possibly  come  from  xoXovm,  or 
iiidieil  any  other  word.  Theopon)[)us  apud  Suidam  v.  "AmS'  K^Xao"- 
o'JLXi  ye  CE,  Ka*  rov  co'/'Amv. 

Thesm.  149.  Xp)  70;  TToty/^y  av^oa  r^og  ra  orjiiuoLrx — when  a>^f  is 
joined  with  a  substantive,  it  is  not,  I  believe,  capable  of  the  article. 
Tlie  70V  is,  I  believe,  the  insertion  of  a  later  editor,  without  any  autbo- 
lity  ;  I  would  therefore  read,  Xtij  yar>  TroiYfTr^v — which  connects  better 
witli  the  preceding  verses. 

In  so  long  a  work,  it  is  impossible  but  some  little  inaccuracies,  res- 
pecting the  niceties  of  metre,  must  escape  an  editor,  however  diligent 


or  sagacious. 


E<I.  569,  KoJJiV  s-^^  TTMiror  aCruJv, — It  is  astonishing  that  Mr. 
Bruuck  should  let  the  spondee  pass  in  the  first  place,  and  not  alter  it  to 
Kovri$,     [Read  with  the  Ravenna  MS.  oy  ydo  oC$sis  itcoxor  aiJrafv.] 

Ibid.  1256'.  'Orwf  ygviuaa/ (TO*  4'avo;  Jxrovfia^eu^  ^ijcwv.  The  metre 
of  this  line  is  redundant  (the  first  syllable  of  ^avo;  being  long)  though 
Valesius  (on  Harpocr^tion,  p.  2CJ8.)  and  D'Orville  (on  Chariton,  p.  5.) 
quote  it  without  suspicion.  Amend  it  from  Suidas,  v*  ^avo^.  "Oiro;; 
io-s.aai  coi, 

Pac.  185.  T/  arol  ifor  sG-r\TO'jvcu*\  oJjc  sc£7$  ;  [JuacwrxrQs,  an  iambic 
with  seven  feet.  Correct  it  Ti  a-oi  t^r  Set  ovoa'  ovx  s^eTf ;  as  Suidas 
quotes  it  v.  jxia^oi.  I  will  take  this  occasion  to  observe,  that  a  little 
above,  instead  o(^Q.  [iia^s  ko.)  roXuLY^^i, — We  must  read  on  the  same 
authority  ^12  fios\vcs,  to  avoid  tautology.     Compare  Ran.  465«  466. 

Av.  385.  *AXAa  ju.i;v  ouT  a\Xo  a-ol  ttuj  ttoiy\C  Yjy»ynci[ji,Bix.  A  spon- 
dee in  the  fifth  place.    The  first  editions  have  ivxvTiM^eSa,  read  im^m- 

Ibid,  1297.  Tv^anova-iM  Se  Kirra*  M«i^/x;  5*  'exf7.  A  cretic  in  the 
second  place,-  r.  Xu^axocricu.  Eupolis  quoted  by  the  Scholia.  Xvfaxi- 
cio;  S*  soiKsv,  ti'Ak*  dv  Ae/i?  To7f  KVviSloio'i  rola-iv  iv)  tdSv  rat^ifffv.  In 
Kuster's  edition  it  is  corrupted  into  J^v^aycoianos* 

Thesm.  234.  BovXsi  ieitraa-^on  a-avriv ;  £1  BoksI,  fi^e.  A  syllable 
too  much,  correct  it  slightly,  BouAei  ieacrSxi. — Eccles.  369*  Lysistr. 
742.  ^il  iriTvix  El>^ldvtoL — without  an  elision  ;  that  the  firsi  syllable 
in  TTorvia  may-not  be  made  long  contrary  to  the  author's  custom.  To 
fJ^^y.xy.O'/o-O'j  T^y  votrov  (jiei^uj  iroul.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  altered,  I 
sliuuld  rather  suppose  AW*  ought  to  be  supplied  at  the  begtnniog  of 
tiie  \erbe.  A  similar  omis^Aon  has  happened  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Euripid.  Ph(eniss.  I8O6.  and  in  many  editions  of  our  author;  An 
1693.  'AXAa  yafjiiKy/  ^kxvlSa  Ut'jj  u$  hu^i  fioi.  (ita  leg.  ex  Schol. 
in  V.  1565.) 

The  Index  is  a  repetition  of  Kuster's,  but  very  much  improved  and 
enlarged.  The  Latin  interpretation,  which  the  leanied  editor  htf 
altered  and  corrected  in  an  infinity  of  places,  is  as  far  as  1  have 
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•olted  it.  perqncuoui  and  accnnte.  Iii  the  fragmeats,  perhaps  soma- 
tHiiigmore  might  have  been  done.  But  I  stwil  only  just  observe, 
tbat  in  the  Gcrytades,  part  of  the  21st  fragntent  is  repeated  in  the 
jDcerta^  No.  41.  where  instead  of  pijtuira — ift/SanYis^kOf,  »e  must 
read  |iiw"t  Ti — i/tSam-opn-ov  from  Atheuieus,  p,  367,  and  that  in 
tt>e  3d  iragmtnt  of  the  Aaireixijf,  whoever  will  compare  Nub.  865. 
1 243.  will  think  itought  prohabl}'  to  be  corrected  thus,  'H  uTJr  inoi 
v^  xen-dcvA/cv^rEi  rw  xi^'f-  F"g"'-  incert,  1 33.  is  a  parody  of  Eurip- 
ides ipud  nntarch.  de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  379.  D. 


Repl^  to  au  Article  on  BentJei/'s  CaUimachm 


To  THE  Editor  op  tub  Classical  Journal  , 

■■  M  tbe  Ninth  Number  of  the  Classical  Journal  is  a  short 
*>ticle,  purporting  to  show,  that  the  edition  of  Callimachus,  printed 
*t  London  in  1741,  along  with  Theognis,  and  a  selection  from  the 
^ntholcvia,  and  generally  understood  to  have  been  published  by 
^^r.  Richaid  Bentle^,  did  not  come  from  the  hands  of  that  cele- 
*>»ited  scholar. 

^    The  three  principal  reasons,  upon  which  the  author  founds  this 
**«!ief,  are, 

I.  That,  since  Dr.  Bentley  died  at  the  age  of  80,  and  but  one 
>"«ar  after  the  publication  of  the  volume,  he  "  would  hardly  have 
t^nUished  an  edition  of  any  classic  at  that  period  anonymously." 
3.  That  "  the  manner,  in  which  he  is  praised  in  the  notes,  is 
-  %tich,  as  to  make  it  quite  impossible  that  he  should  have  written 
*iiem  himself.  In  p.  8,  of  the  Notes,  the  Editor  says,  '  Profecto 
^Kltima  in  ^ii  non  potest  corripi,  ut  luculentissime  demonstravit 
'**uittnitm  literariim  /lumaniariii/i  liccus,  Rich.  IJent/aus.'—— Thus 
^gain,  p.  35.  *  Ex  notis  eiuditimsimi  IkuiitH ;'  and  so  in  many 
^ther  places;  as  '  Aecc  pertpicarissimus  Jiemleius,'  p.  41." 

9.  Th^t  **  this  Editor  tells  us  that  he  had  been  at  Rome,  which 
l3r.  Bentley  never  was,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  '  Vtdi  ipse, 
*^«jn  Roma  estem,  et  consului,  partim  etiam  contuli,  codicem  Vati- 
^anum  Bibliorum,'  &c.  p.  xvi." 

Why  your  correspondent  should  be  led  to  suppose  it  unlikely 
-*lut  Dr.  Bentley  should  have  published  an  edition  of  any  classical 
^-Tithor  aaotir/muiis/i/,  merely  because  he  was  advanced  in  years, 
•ioesnot  immediately  appear.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  passages  so 
*S«niplimentary  to  the  Doctor,  do  not  lUiertly  furnish  us  with  a 
**ason  why  they  should  not  have  been  written  by  an  anoiiyinnns 
^^itor,  even  tliough  he  himself  should  be  the  subject  of  tliera. 
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This  might  rather  be  conceived  as.  a  feint,  bj  which  the  

might  the  more  effectually  screen  hinAelf  from  suspicion.    I 
is  a    thing  so  common,    (not  that  we  at  all  approve    of   € 


1 


practice,)  that  we  almost  wonder  the  idea  should  so  tot^lj  ha^ 
escaped  your  correspondent. 

From  the  Emendations  of  the  Fragments  of  Menander  am 
Philemon^  published  in  1713,  by  an  editQr  who  signs  hiinaelf 
Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,   and  now  universally  allowed  to 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  Bentley,  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

1.  5^  Videamus  igitur,  quid  eruditissimus  Kusterus  ad  hunc 
locum  [ad  Suid.  in  ^rgjxveiv]  afferat :  Fragmenlunk,  inquit,  hoc 
Meuandri  con  upturn  est,  quod  sic  emendandum  et  numeris  suis  res- 
liiuendwn  esse  optimt  me  monuit  vir  ToXujxaSerraTo;  RiCHARDUC 
Bentleius  : 

Mixftoi  UuvairfVOLt*  lirfiSij  Si*  ayo^g  %efiirovri  <re^ 

quam  lectionem  in  versione  seculns,sum  ; 

Postquam  minortan  PanathemrmitmpompamduceiUempirfaintm  U^ 
MoscfUon,  ridit  pticUcB  nuUer  in  curnt, 

EGREGIASANEH/EC  CONJECTURE  EST  CELEBERRIMI  ILLW 
BRirANM,  CUJUS  EMENDATIONES  AD  CALLIMACIIUM  ET  Mil 
LKLAM  OLIM,  NUPER  AUTEM  AD  CICEROMS  TUSCULANA 
SUMMA  CUM  VOLUPTATE  ET  FRUCTU  LEOI."  [|».  79.1 

2.   "  Et  Callimachus  Epigr.  XLix.  *    ^ 

Ex  sAGAcissiMi  Bentleii  emendatioke:  nam  codices  ibi  iaep^^ 
habent  aW*  Apuyov!*  [p.  115.] 

Are  we  then,  by  virtue  of  your  correspondent's  way  of  reasoti- 
ing,  henceforth  to  deny,  that  these  emendations  were  written  by 
the  man,  who  has,  ever  since  their  publication,  been  consider^^ 
the  author  of  them  ?  Is  the  volume  from  this  time  to  be  esteem^ 
the  production  of  any  person  rather  than  of  Dr.  Betitley  ?  Unfo"*'*' 
tunately  for  your  correspondent,  there  was  no  man  at  that  di^Tj 
whose  shoulders  were  Atlantsean  enough  to  bear  the  burden     ^ 
that  exquisite  performance.     It  was   made  of  <«  sterner  stu^" 
than  to  have  been  held  together  by  paper  and  pack-thread !    Et^^ 
your  correspondent  himself,  in  spite  of  his  ingenuity^  in  spite  ^^* 
the  boldness  with  which  he  makes  his  assertions,  and  in  spite  ^^ 
the  chance  tliat  there  is   in  the  world  a  title-page  of  similar  pl^-^ 
and  device  to  the  title-page  of  the  book  in  question,  must  allo"^^ 
that  the  Euiendafium  of  the  Frafrments  of  Menander  and  Phif^^ 
nton  came  from  tlie  pen  of  Dr.  Bentley,  and  of  no  one  else  bi-^* 
Dr.  Bentley. 

As  to  the  remaining  objection,  which  is  certainly  at  first  sight  th- 
most  reasonable  of  the  three,  it  is  certain  that  Dr.  Bentley  was  never 
at  Rome,  if  ever  upon  the  Continent  at  all.  But  may  not  thp 
be  referred  to  the  same  source  as  the  passages  just  quoted  froi 
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PliiletettdienM  Lipaiensis  ? — What?  convict  the  Doctor  of ,  a 
falsehood  ?  It  would  be  an  untruth  beyond  a  doubt ; — an  evasion, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  wlucli  amounts  to  little  less  than  an  untruth. 
But  are- not  the  passages  from  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis  equality 
cvasire  i  They  are  intended  to  say  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
«*  I  am  not  the  author  of  this  book  •"  which  is  Just  as  evasive,  and 
j  «i3t  as  false,  as  to  say,  "  VJdi  ipse,  cum  Romse  essem,"  &c. — So 
zxxuch  for  your  correspondent's  mode  of  proving  that  the  Callima- 
cliQS,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1741,  was  not  edited  by 
X>T.  Bentley. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  second  part  of  this  elaborate 
airticle.  "  It  is  plain  enough  then,"  says  your  ingenious  corre- 
spondent, "  who  was  not  the  Author  of  this  book  ;  the  question 
*S»whowas.  I  believe,  though  I  cannot  quite  prove  it,  iJiat  the 
•■^al  editor  was  Richard  Warren,  S.  T.  P.  of  Jesus  Coil.  Cam- 
«*Tidge,  who  in  the  Tery  following  year  printed  an  edition  of 
*^ierocleson  the  Golden  Verses,  with  the  same  types,  and  for  the 
^^%ine  editors,  putting  his  initials  to  that  book,  which  he  had  not 
^one  to  the  former.  Nothing  can  be  more  similar  than  the  two 
■*«)oks  in  every  external  mark." 

This  proof^  which  your  correspondent  himself  confesses  to  be 
^Tily  a  partial  one,  is  more  exceptionable  than  the  one  which  we 
**ave  just  dismissed.  Your  correspondent  contends,  that  since 
^liese  books  are  similar  in  every  external  mark,  they  must  needs 
Jaave  been  edited  by  the  same  person.  Equally  reasonable  would 
*T  have  been  to  have  asserted,  that  all  volumes  in  vellum- binding 
"Xrere  edited  or  bound  by  the  same  person  t 

But  hold;  let  us  examine  these  external  marks,  and,  by  care- 
fully contrasting  them,  force  out  this  strange  similarity,  which 
^^trikes  so  strong  upon  tlie  imagination  of  your  correspondent. 
''^ffe  will  therefore  be  at  the  pains  of  transcribing  the  two  titlus  ; 
**  Callimachi  Hymni  et  Epigrammata  :  qiiibus  accessenint 
J'tieognidis  carmina :  ncciion  Epigrammata  centum  septuaginta 
^sex  ex  Anthologia  GnccS,  quorum  magna  pars  non  antd  separ.itim 
'^xcusa  est.  His  adjuifcta  est  Ciyleni  Suasoria  ad  artes.  Notas 
^addidtt,  atque  omnia  emendate  imprimenda  curavit  Editor.  In 
^Pnefatione  disseritur  de  Lingua?  (irxcae  prouunciatione  scCun- 
^dumne  Quantitatcm  an  Accentum  melius  procedat.  'O  S"  ^sursv 
^ptlvo'wa.  fiaa-KaviT,;.  Dc  seipso  Callimachus.  Londini,  Impcmis 
"^Gid.  ThurlbouriK,  Bibliopotic  Cantab.  Venetmt  apud  J.  Nourse. 
^S*.  Vaillant.  J.  Becroft.  Lond.  mdccxi.i." 

*'  HiEROCLis.  Philosophi  Alexandrini  in  Aurca  carmina  Com- 
^nentarius.  Grxcc  et  Latine.  Grarca  accuratiijs  nunc  rccognita,  et 
^d  MSS.  codicum  fidem  exacta,  plurimisque  in  locis  e  Gudiani 
3Aedic:ei  codicis  collatione  emendata,  uui"t  cum  notis  subjunctis. 
Xdidit  R.  W.  S.  T.  P.  CoU.  Jes.  Cant,   nuper  Soclus.  Loadinl, 
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Typis  Jac.  Bettenham:   Impensis   Gtd.  Thurlbcuime^  BiUiepokf 
Cayttab,  Veneunt  apud  J.  Nourset  P.  Vaillant.  J.  Becroft.  Lond. 
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Not  the  slightest  trace  of  similarity  do  we  find  in  these  two 
titles,  either  with  respect  to  Jjatinity^  matter,  or  manner  ;  save  and 
except  only — that  each  of  them  ends  with  the  cla^use,  "  Impensh  I 
Gul,  TAurlbournc^  BibliopoUe  CatUab.  Veneunt  apud  J.  NowrsCi  \ 
P.  Vaillant/*  See.  &c.    And  is  this  all  ? 

Thus  then,  it  should  seem  that  for  any  thing  your  correspondent 
has  said,  Dr,  Bentlcy  himself  might  have  been  the  editor  of  the 
London  CalUmachus.     Not  tliat  we  believe  that  he  was,  any  more 
than  Dr.  Warren.     The  two  objections  to  the  supposition  thatDr^- 
Warren  was  its  editor,  which  are  advanced  by  your  correspondents 
himsolf,  are  of   themselves  decisive.     On  the  strength  of  thes^^ 
alone.  Dr.  Warren  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  person. 

After  all,  what  is  the  probable  conclusion  we  are  to  arrive  at  ? 
If  wc  examine  the  sty  16  and  manner  in  which  the  notes  are  written, 
the  plan  of  the  volume  altogether,  and  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
whole,  we  shall  easily  see,  that  the  method,  the  general  substance, 
and  the  arrangement,  are  not  Dr.  Bentley*s.  Equally  clear  is  it^ 
that  this  volume  came  from  the  hands  of  some  person  on  terms 
of  close' intimacy  with  the  Doctor,  as  may  be  collected  from 
several  of  his  opinions,  emendations,  &c.  being  incorporated  with 
.those  of  the  editor,  as  well  as  from  the  very  high  eatimarion  in 
which  the  Doctor's  character  is  every  where  held  by  the  editor. 

Wc  are  informed  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  that  the  edition  of  Cicero  da 
Finihusy  published  by  the  Doctor's  nephew,  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  Doctor  himself.  The  same,  we  suspect,  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  London  Callimachus.  I'he  style  and  cast  of 
the  notes  in  both  these  volumes  is  very  similar, — so  much  so,  that 
we  ourselves  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  about  the  matter.  The 
former  of  them  has  iK)thing  particular  to  recommend  it ;  and  it 
must  be  candidlv  confessed  that  the  latter  has  as  little.  As  to  the 
encomium  which  Dr.  Harwood  has  lavished  upon  it,  who  pror 
nounces  it  «  not  inferior  to  any  edition  of  Callimachus,"  this  does 
not  affect  our  opinion  in  the  least.  This  es^travagant  and  fulsome 
account  of  the  work  was  not  deduced  from  any  examination  into 
the  merits  of  it,  but  is  a  mere  translation  from  the  Biblioieca 
l^ortatik  degli  Autori  Classici  daW  AL  Maw  a  Boni  e  da  BartOr 
lommco  Gambaj  who  call  it  "  Edizionc  npn  inferiore  a  vcruu* 
altra  di  Callimacho." 

Besides  this,  we  are  informed  by  Dr,  Kippis,  [see  Class.  Jour. 
No.  IX.  p.  282.]  that  the  Doctor's  nephew,  Thomas  Bentley,' 

'  f  f  we  mistake  not,  we  recollect  to  liavo  j»een  a  copy  of  this  work,  wliicU  ap- 
prnrej  to  liave  been  bound  5oon  after  its  pnblieatiou,  with  tiic  Icttttrin^f  on  th« 
biudiiig  expre»»i>e  of  tbii  antiior  being  T.  Bcntle>'. 
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Xi.  L.  Q.  'tmrelled  through  Europe  at  his  uncle's  expense,  in 
order  to  collate  all  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  whidi 
access  could  be  obtained.  The  Vatican  library  could  not  haT« 
been  overlooked  by  him  on  an  occasion  like  this  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  we  may  satisfactorily  accoun:  for  the  clause,  "  Vidi  ipse, 
cum  Romse  essem,"  &c. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  we  flatter  ourselres  tliat  all 
such,  as  will  give  the  question  a  fair  and  deliberate  discussion,  will 
Seadily  incline  to  our  way  of  thinking  ;  and  that  henceforth 
bibliographers  will  ttot  desist  from  calling  the  London  Callimachua 
^teatley's  edition,  although  they  may  desist  from  dialling  it  Dr. 
jlichard  Bentley's. 

ipi2,  s.  s.  r. 
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~  \J  pisioss  which  infancy  has  imbibed)  and  years  have  strengthened, 
it  re<]uires  no  moderate  effort  to  shake  off.  This  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  fullest  and  clearest  conviction  of  their  futility. — Nature  her- 
self' imperiously  calls  upon  us,  to  repel  an  attempt  to  overthrow, 
what  we  have  been  long  ac£Uftomed  to  believe,  and  which,  whatever 
other  claims  it  may  want,  time  at  least  has  rendered  sacred. 

A  filling  of  this  sort,  excited  by  lately  perusing  a  paper,  "  On 
the  existence  of  Troy,"  which  appeared  in  the  ninth  number  of  the 
Classical  Journal,  h:ts  prompted  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  that 
interesting  subject,  which  you  may  perhaps  think  worthy  of  insertion. 

Your  correspondent  begins,  by  urging  the  "  strong  improbability, 
duit  the  states  of  Greece  in  tliat  rude  and  helpless  state  of  society, 
should  have  been  able  to  collect,  equip,  transport,  and  maintaia 
abroad,  an  armament  exceeding  in  force  any  that  they  could  draw 
together  several  centuries  afterwards  on  far  more  momentous  occa- 
sions."— Now,  I  maintain,  that  a  barbarous  state  can  always  bring 
mto  the  field  a  greater  number  of  men,  tlian  the  same  state  advanced 
(o  a  higher  degree  of  civilization.  In  a  barbarous  state,  every  man, 
more  or  less,  acquires  a  livelihood  by  dint  of  arms,  and  by  dint  of 
arms  maintains  possession  of  what  he  has  thus  acquired ;  hence,  every 
one  is  in  some  measure,  a  soldier.  That  such  w.is  the  early  condition 
'of  the  Greeks,  Thucydides  asserts,  irsr*  y^j  i  'exa«<  wiinnftfu,  iui 

tB(   iffMKTiuf  Ti  4iicinit,    i»i    tin    mrpitXut  ich^   i(AAiiAiv<  i^iitvt.      But 

when  a  nation  has  arrived  at  a  higher  decree  of  refinement ;  when 
industry,  instead  of  viok-nce,  procures  wealth,  and  the  laws,  instead  of 
arms,  secure  the  possession  of  it ;  wlicn  wants  are  multiplied ;  when 
•rhatwere  formerly  luxuries  become  necessarii-^ ;  then  the  manial 
^irit  evaporates,  and  the  m^ijiiiiy  of  Uie  population  is  occupied  in 
supplying  the  wants,  or  gratifyin-;  tl»e  inclinations  ()f  the  remainder. 


> 
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Arguing  on  these  general  principles,  I  should  say,  that  Gree^'^ 
not  only  might  fumi^  the  army  mentioned  hj  Homer,  but  migls^ 
have  poured  forth  one  much  greater,  had  she  found  it  necessary  o^' 
conyenient. — For  we  find   it  expressly  mentioned  by  Thucydide^^ 
that  the  Grecian  armies  in  his  times,  (which  were  immediately  suO'*-* 
ceeding  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  brought  forward  by  your 
pondent)  were  more  numerous  than  that  which  Homer  describes 

tnri  ra  f^^»9  f*^'  'ira«m'  0'T«  »»9fuimif   Ofutf  it  ^mntAt  xai  •Sntf  o)tt«vf^«« 

Nay,  he  further  asserts  that  the  Homeric  armament  was  hj  no 
means  great,  when  considered  as  a  national  force :  ir^^  rm$  fuyiarm^ 

iii  «9ra  irdo^  rii  'EXXtUt  xaiyif  wtf*xofUfu 

But  your  Correspondent  thinks  it  next  to  impossible,  that  the  little 
states  of  which  Greece  was  composed  could  have  been  brought  to 
co-operate  in  the  execution  of  a  plan,  concerted,  not  for  their  own 
defence,  not  to  avert  impending  ruin,  but  merely  for  the  destruction 
of  an  inoflpensive  neighbouring  city,  and  that  too,  **  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  leader  not  much  superior  to  themselves  in  either  rank  or 
power."  I  confess,  it  would  seem  somewhat  improbable,  that  a 
whole  nation  should  voluntarily  take  up  arms,  solely  for  the  recovery  of 
the  run-away  wife  of  one  of  their  princes  ;  but  Thucydides  considers  ihis 
not  to  have  been  the  case,  but  that  the  power  and  influence  of  Aga- 
memnon, whose  empire  he  shows  to  have  been  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, compelled  his  countrymen  to  assemble  and  engage  in  the 

expedition.  'Ay^fii^f^f  ri  fiu  itKUy  raif  rort  ivniftit  ir^at^afv,  umt  av  T»«W#raf 
r*7i  TvfidfUt  6^»4is  iuirtiXnfift>tf6Vi  rovt  *EXifn(  ^amorii^tff  »ytfft  tiv  trrix»f 
«2yi7(«i.  And  again,  rnf  rr^etrtuf  tv  ;^«e^<r<  to  frXiTtit  9  ^<iC»  \o^mymym 
vtifi(nto4uu  And  probably  the  states  of  Greece  would  find  little 
reluctance  in  complying  with  such  a  command,  since  they  would  be 
doing  nothing  more  thaji  their  daily  habits  of  life  accustomed  them 
to  do;  they  would  be  engaging  in  a  free-booting  enterprise,  witli  the 
prospect  of  greater  profits  than  they  usually  acquired,  and  without 
much  greater  risk  than  they  frequently  underwent:  firv  we  seldom 
»ee  Troy  mentioned  without  some  epithet  to  distinguish  the  magnl- 
tudt  of  its  wealth,  or  the  ma^ificence  of  its  ornaments;  and  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  been  m  die  habit  of  invading,  in  insig- 
nificant numbers,  the  very  country  they  were  now  to  inTadcin  & 
more  formidable  body ;  •*  yk^^'EXM'^ti  to  wWa«<,  ««i  xHt  fimfiu^m  •Sri  l» 
TJi  tt-rtl^M  T«(«#«eA4emai,  fcrni  oa-ai  niJtVf  ii;^a»y  fTti}«  $((«*▼•  fUtXXtt 
^aicvr^ut    feivr.f    fcr*  I  «AXi!>ewf ,    ir^K'jr^rr^    wgW    Xf(rnutf.       The    armv 

therefore  in  general,  I  should  conceive,  cared  little  about  the  ostensi- 
ble object  of  their  invasion*  the  recovery  of  Helen ;  but  like  Pene- 
lope's suitors,  were 

**  Non  tantom  Veneri«i,  quantum  studiosa  culliiac.** 

But  next,  where  **  are  we  told  that  the  army  remained  nliie  yean 
inactive  in  an  enemy's  country,  tchere  they  could  procure  suixigienoe 
9nly  by  plundering  tlie  whole  of  that  part  of  Asia  Miiigr  ^*     On  the 
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ontrary;  Homer  Iiimsclf  as'^^crts  expressly,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
ook,  that  many  siilpt;  c.irnc  Lorn    Lciiinos  laden  with  wine,  in  part 
-S"^  present  to  the  Atridx*,  but  in  part  purchased  by  the  amy ; 

IldXAtfi,  r«$  fT^anixtv  'lurari^iK  ^unt* 
ASictf  'ino^fiim  J^sfMt  ft%$Vt  x*^^  fur^ 
^AXK»i  fAU  ;^Ax«,  ctAAeiy     «.  r.  X. 

From  what  other  places  they  might  receive  supplies,  we  camiot 
determine,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  provey  that  they  did  not  sub- 
^st  "  only  by  plundering  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Asia  Minor" — 
Still,  however,  more  decisive  than  this  is  Thucydides,  who  says,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  army  was  employed  in  cultivating  the  Cher- 
son^sus ;  ^miyotreii  i'  at))*  Irr«v0«  vUayi  rj)  ovftifiu  Xf^  \  ^'*'»  i^>^  x^a;  7*^^' 
^iat  rSi  XfrYanyrav  r^XTrofitut,  kolI  XvioTtiuff  r^s  r#a^S9(  Jvird^tat,. 

Aeain,  now  is  it  to  be  proved  that  "  Helen  and  most   of  the  " 
chieftains  had  attained  an  extreme  old  age  before  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  ?"     Euripides     introduces  Tyndarus   the   husband    of 

Xieda,  as  yet  alive  even  after  the  Trojan  war  was  ended ;  and  Hermione» 

the  daughter  of  Helen,  was  but  in  her  childhood,  if  not  in  her  in- 
fancy, when  the  expedition  took  place  ;  for  Electra  says  in  the  Orestes, 

that,  upon  the  departure  of  Menelaus^  she  was  left  with  Clytemnestra  to 

be  brought  up : 

lyf  yi^  KHr  tHifVi  %Xtp ,  aV  uq  T^a/oev  fjrXfi, 

MfyfAaia;,  tfyatycvy  *£^^<on}9  TiTtl^rm  ut6,k»  r«  X»      Orest.  65* 

Or,  if  this  be  thought  indecisive,  it  may  be  inferred  from  her 
marrying  Orestes  that  their  ages  were  not  very  dissimilar^  Now 
Orestes  was  an  infant  in  the  arms,  when  Menelaus  set  sail  for 
Troy,  as  we  learn  from  the  371st  line  of  the  same  play : 

And  with  respect  to  **  the  incredible  duration  of  the  ships,  and 
still  more  surprising  duration  of  the  chieftains ;"  I  confess  I  see 
nothing  marvellous  in  either ;  I  should  imagine  the  ships  might  re* 
main  sea-worthy  for  ten  years,  particularly  when  the  Greeks  were 
always  careful  to  draw  them  ashore  after  disembarking,  nor  bufibre4 
them  to  be  bulFeted  by  the  force,  or  decayed  by  the  moisture,  of* 
the  waves:  and  for  the  chieftains,  I  think  our  own  army  would 
furnish  instances  of  as  many  chiefs,  living  as  many  years,  under  as 
many  perilous  circumstances,  as  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad. 

Another  argument  to  prove  that  Troy  never  existed  is,  that  there  , 
remain  at  present  no  decided  vestiges  of  its  site.     But  may  not  this 
be  accounted  for  from  Homer  himself  ?     No  sooner,  says  the  poet, 
werp  the*Greeks  returned  home  victorious  from  Troy,  than  Neptune 
and  Apollo  conspired  tp  overturn  every  stone  of  the  wall  which  the 
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Greeks  bad  so  laboriously  constractedy  by  bringing  in  one  torrent  aQ 
the  rivers, 

T«^f  wJirrttf  ifurt  rriumr  trMtirt  ^mC««  *Awi?X»f, 

And  this  maraificent  passage  concludes  with  saying  that  the  object 
had  been  com];3etely  efiected,  and  every  vestige  of  me  wdM  washed 
away,- 

Tujcf  i(utXiif9Hf'     11.  M .  1 9—32. 

This  seems  nothing  less  dian  the  description  of  some  immense 
deluge,  which  had  visited  the  plains  of  Troas ;  and  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  possible  for  such  a  resistless  body  of  waters  to  have 
completely  swept  away  every  vestige  of  the  wall,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  inundating  the  whole  country,  clearing  away  a  great  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  those  remains  of  Troy  which  the  Greeks  had 
left  in  ruins  $  and  in  sliort,  changing  tlie  appearance  of  the  surround- 
ing plains. — Your  correspondent  may  here  perhaps  object,  .that 
Homer  probably  wrote  this,  the  better  to  conceal  his  imposture,  and 
by  demolishing  the  remains  of  Ilium,  prevent  investigation  into  the 
truth  of  his  narrative;  but  this,  I  must  say,  would  be  taking  for 
granted  the  question  to  be  proved  ;  it  would  be  built  upon  the  very 
supposition  that  the  Iliad  was  a  fiction. 

Having  stated,  unobjectionably  I  hope,  the  observations  which 
occurred  to  me  in  readmg  the  paper  in  question,  I  shall  conclude 
with  another  argument,  which  appears  to  me  to  speak  loudly  in 
avor  of  the  existence  of  Troy,  viz.  that  die  ancients  believed  it  to 
have  existed.  This  I  would  prove  from  the  circumstance  that  upon 
a  dispute  between  Athens  and  Megara  respecting  the  possession  of 
fialamis,  the  contest  was  decided  in  favor  of  die  former,  because  it  was 
brought  forward,  that  Homer  in  his  catalogue  of  the  ships  arranges 
the  Salaniinian  by  the  side  of  the  Athenian  vessels ;  such  was  me 
jirgument  brought  forward  by  Athens,  and  such  was  the  argument  sub- 
mitted to  by  Megara. — Some  of  die  authorities  on  which  tliis  fact 
rests  are  noticed  by  Clarke  on  the  o58th  line  of  the  2d  book — ^Demos- 
thenes neither  asserts,  nor  contradicts  it ;  he  only  says  that  Solon 
bityutt  hfin^ff  and  by  that  means  preserved  Salamis  to  die  Athenians ; 
this  is  neither  proof  nor  contradiction,  for  in  these  compositions  of  Solon 
the  verses  of  Homer  might  have  been  introduced. — Aristotle  speaks  in 
a  less  questionable  shape,  'Ah9ttu$'o^ii^it  fui^rv^t  ix^intvr^  tn^i  £«^Xa^M«* 
Laertius  is  rather  more  doubtful,  mot  ^i  ^uTt,  ».  t.  a.  Strabo  seems 
to  have  believed  the  fact,  but  says  some  attribute  the  quotation  to 
Fisistratus,  pthers  to  Solon,  and  he  adds  anotjier  circumstance,  which 
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pFOTM  Still  more  of  what  neat  conseqneace  this  aathority  of  Homer 
was  esteemed,  tiz.  that  the  Megareans  altered  the  verse*  and  read 
it  as  thoaeh  Aiai  had  drawn  up  the  Salamtnian  vessels  by  the  side 
of  those  from  the  cities  around  Meeara. — ^The  only  aathority  against 
the  fact  is  Plutarch,  who  writes  that  the  generality  assert^J  it,  but 
•vraJ  'AhtnTn  TKvm  /aj  ttirrui  $>bi>(i«>  uimt.  Whether  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  be  not  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Plutarch,  respecting  the 
opinion  of  the  Athenians  I  think  no  candid  person  who  will 
consider  their  respective  ages,  and  places  of  abode,  can  hesitate. — 
Such  then  being  the  fact,  uere  cannot,  I  diink,  remain  a  doubt  upon 
the  minds  of  any,  that  the '  ancients  considered  the  Iliad  as  a 
history  of  unquestionable  veracity,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  an 
appeal  to  a  fictitious  poem  could  h^ve  decided  the  possession  of  an 
unportant  island. 

Stpt.  1812.  A  JOHNIAbr. 


Aataer  to  the  Defence  of  Sir  W.  DrummoKd,  concerning 
Egyptian  Namts, 

To  TBB  Editor  of  the  Classical  Jodbnal. 

It  is  but  too  true,  that  writers  sometimes  difler  in  opinion, 
^Jccaase  they  miirrprcsent  one  another's  words ;  yrt  it  is  equklly  true, 
^lut  they  inon:  ofion  differ,  because  ihey  really  misuuduntand  one 
Another.  Thus  Sir  W.  D.  alleges,  that  I  have  miitepreaeDti-d  his 
'nords  from  begianiug  to  end ;  yet  on  cxamiiiiDg  my  own  words,  and 
even  the  very  passage  <]uoted  Uy  him,  1  cannot  fiuil  that  I  have  either 
nisrepresentL'd  or  misunderstood  any  thing  said  by  him,  although  bs 
has  done  both  with  m pcct  to  myself.  I  will  not  take  up  your  paper 
■ith  any  recapitulations  of  former  words  by  either  of  us,  as  1  have 
always  found  argumentations  about  what  it  taid  and  /  taid  to  be  very 
tiresome  to  readers :  but  1  affirm,  that  I  never  asserted  that  "  bis  sub- 
sliluiion  of  He  fur  HetA  was  only  because  it  is  the  reading  in  the  Sama- 
ritan text,"  but  that  such  substitution  was  a  reason  which  he  gave  fnr 
it. — So  again,  I  never  affirmed,  "  that  be  considered  aauah  to  be  mUf 
Hebrew*"  but  tlutt  be  di3  derive  it  from  Hebrew,  and  his  own  words 
were,  "  what  is  Paaneah  and  how  is  it  gotten  from  ^c  Hebrew,"  p.  173. 
— I  never  alTirDied,  "  that  he  said  some  Scribe  translated  the  Egyptian 
wordsi"  but  that  it  was  my  men  opiniou.  and  only  my  own — I  iKver 
affirmed  it  (o  be  hit  statement,  "  that  the  Scribe  inserted  those  words  io 
the  Hebrew  text  in  place  of  the  Egyptian,"  but  that  it  was  again  «y 
raw  opinion  only,  and  I  am  not  now  able  to  conceive  what  words  m 
mine  could  be  so  much  misunderstood  by  him;  certainly  that  paragraph 
of  mine,  which  he  has  quoted,  could  give  no  real  cause  for  such  mis- 
^es ;  but  as  it  is  of  more  importance  to  know  what  1  meant  to  say, 
than  what  I  did  say,  1  will  explain  my  former  opinion  in  other  words, 
^t  niy  former  on«d  should  not  Le  sulhcictitly  perspicuous. 
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Now  I  have  all    along    conceived    that  Sir  W.  bt'licvcd  the  atmi 
of  Joseph   in  the  Hebrew  text,  to  be  an  Egyptian  word  or  words) 
the  same  has  invariably  been  the  opinion  of  all  commentators,  so  far 
as  I  know,  not  excepting  even  Calvin ;  for  when  he  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  explaining  ib  meaning  by  the  Hebrew,  it  was  because  he  concei^-cd 
it  to  be  an  Kgyptian  name,  and  that  Egyptian  words  were  inexplicable 
by  the  sense  of  Hebrew  ones,  and  in  this,  1  have  here  agreed  with  him. 
Neverthch  s$,  ail  commentators  have  still  continued  to  affirm  the  namcin 
the  Hebrew  to  be  an  Eg^'ptian  one,  and  have  gone  on  also  in  the  former 
way  oi  attempting  to  interpret  its  meaning  by  the  sense  of  Hebrew  words; 
in  which  Sir  W.  has  followed  them»  and  this  under  the  pn'tcnce,  that 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  were  such  similar  languages,  or  cognate  ooa, 
that  although  the   Eg}'ptian  was  quite  lost,  yet  it  might  be  collected 
from  Hebrew  what  the   Egypliaii  name  meant  to  express :  but  here  a 
difficulty  presented  itself,  for  although  aancah  may  be  a  Hebrew  word, 
yet  Paaneah  is  not ;  both  Abenczra  and  Ikcliai  agree,  "  that  it  hath  no 
fellow  in  Scripture."  Gregor^*s  Dissert,  p.  64.     What  then  is  to  he 
done  with  the  Ff     Sir  VV.  proposes,  that  it  may  be  tiie  abbreviated  P^ 
of  the  Egyptian  article  PAt,  to  which  I  object,  as  sending  it  back  to 
Eg}'pt,  for  as  aaneah  is  a  Hebrew  word,  it  would  be  a  strange  med\<?y 
to  have   an  Egyptian  article   prefixed  to  it;    but,    answers   Sir   ^^•» 
although  aaneah  is  a  Hebrew  word,  yet  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  ^^^ 
such  cognate  languages  that  it  is  an  Egyptian  word  likewise,  and  tH^^' 
fore  he  has   only  preserved  the  proper  Egyptian  article  for  it.    'I"\* 
assertion,  however,  is  only    a  supposition  by   Sir  W.,    which  he     *5^'* 
ther  has  proved,  nor  can  prove ;  he   explains  away  indeed  the  S^  ^^ 
ture,  and  affirms,  "  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,in  th^Hcl^  "^ 
of  ch.  xlii.  23.  of  Josepli's  having  employed  an  interpreter  to  trans^  •* 
one  language  iiHo  another ;"   but  this  again  is  an  assertion  directly  ^^^'^ 
trary  to  fact,  at  least,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Je-  "^^*  * 
for  the  Jerusalem  Targura  renders  that  verse  Interprctis  loco  stetit  xi^'^ 
Ulos  Manassi's. 

We  must  likewise  require  some  better  proof,    that  aaneah  was 
Ej^ptian  word  as  well  as  Hebrew,  than  that  the  two  languages  w 
as  he  asserts,  cognate  ones.     So  that  hitherto  no  satisfactory  acco- 
has  been  ofi'ered  concerning  that  P  prefixed  to  aancach^  and  the  c 
the  same  concerning  the  ch  or  Heth  which  ends  it,  the  real  Hcb 
word  being,  as  Sir  W.  himself  proves,  aaneah,  not  aanegch;  if  then 
take  away  those  two  letters  from  tiie  beginning  and  end,  the  won 
Hebrew,  but  with  them,  is  neither  Hebrew  nor  yet  Egyptian,  so  fa 
we  know :  this  then  is  one  reason  at  least,  why  Sir  W.  preferred 
reading  in  the  Samaritan    text,  which   has  ah  or  e,  instead  of 
and  thus  he  got  rid  of  the  last  letter,  but  could  find  no  other  way  to 
quit  of  the  first  letter  P,  than  by  sending  it  back  to  Egypt ;  from  whr 
he  supposes  the  whole  word  to  have  come  and  to  belong,  although 
still  explains  the  meaning  of  it  by  the  Hebrew.     Now  the  reason  w- 
the  name  in  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  so  invariably  presumed  by 
commentators  to  be  an  Egyptian  word,  has  Jjcen  only,  because  the 
brew  text  was  the  original,  and  the  Greek  text  a  translation,  hence  t 
concluded,  that  the  name  of  Joseph  in  the  Hebrew  was  the  origi 
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namp,  tlicrpfore  nn  Egyptian  name ;  but  of  what  laogtiage  the  name  in 
the  Greek  text  wrs,  they  seem  not  to  have  determined  ;  they  could  not 
consider  it  as  a  Greek  translation  fmro  Egyptian,  because  it  waa  still 
unintelligiblf  both  to  Greeks  and  Jews  ;  neither  could  it  be  rcasunabty 
coiisidered  a»  an  liiiyptian  ward,  in  case  the  name  in  the  Hebrew  text 
be  an  Egyptian  word,  for  then  there  would  be  two  difivrcnt  Kgyptian 
Dsmea  lor  Josi'ph,  tind  both  •iHginals.  Encompassed  with  thrae  diflS- 
culties,  has  Sir  W.,  after  others,  still  left  this  subject;  therefore,  1 
bBvc  proposed,  as  the  only  means  to  remove  them,  that  since  the  name 
in  the  Greek  text  is  found  there  in  all  MSS.  of  such  an  ancient  trausU- 
tion,  and  also  in  the  early  Coptic  tmnslalion  made  from  the  Greek, 
that  the  name  in  the  Greek  is  in  reality  the  true  Egyptian  name,  which 
hta  been  there  preserved  untranslated,  and  that  the  name  in  the  Hebreiv 
text  is  an  attempt  to  translate  the  triut  of  the  other  into  Hebrew  ;  in 
'which  language,  however,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties,  that  it 
u  not  easy  to  deduce  it  ullogcther  from  apy  Hebrew  roots;  from  which 
I  cooclude,  that  it  is  barbarous  Hebrew,  and  was  never  intended  to  be 
offered  as  pure  Ilebriiw,  but  intentionally  made  barbarous  by  some 
Jewish  Scribe,  who  thus  translated  it;  yet  with  the  addition  of  two 
letters  onli/,  in  order  to  imitdte  the  tound  of  the  original  Egyptian  word 
M  preserved  in  the  Greek  copy  of  it,  and  that  nevertheless  tlie  tense  was 
■till  sufficiently  intelligible  to  Hebrew  readers.  Now  the  two  letters  in 
question  are  those  above-nientioned  p  and  ch,  which  thus  fuimed  the 
mhaie  name  ZopinolipoontarAiin  imitation  of  4'ayfle^^ai';;;^  imointdi  but 
this  barbarous  Hebrew, later  Jcwsanilinticlcmcommentatorshavcrendercd 
still  more  barbarous  when  4^vy  divided  the  name  into  two  words,  by 
joining  the  P  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  word  Paanraei,  instead 
of  theendofthelii'st  wordZo/j^RoM^  to  which  it  was  intentinnally  added, 
in  order  that,  when  joined  to  the  preceding  aspirate  ti,  it  might  the  better 
imitate  the  aspirated  sound  of  the  Greek  ^ :  agreeably  to  this.  Sir 
W.  himself  allows,  with  others,  (hat  there  could  be  no  such  word  as 
Paaneak  in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  aaneah  there  may  be  and  in  the 
■ense  required  of  revealer.  Thus  then,  I  have  shown  how  to  get  quit 
of  that  troublesome  letter  i'  without  sending  it  back  to  Egypt,  and  thus 
making  an  incongruous  medley  of  two  difTerent  languages  by  prefixing 
■n  Egyptian  article  Pit  to  a  Hebrew  word  aaneah.  'I'he  case,  is  simi- 
tar in  regard  to  the  last  sylbihle  acA,  which  was  also  added  instead 
of  ak  for  the  very  same  reason  of  imitating  the  found  of  the  last  syl- 
lable i)y  of  wriX'  But  the  insertion  of  two  such  letters  not  belong- 
ing  to  the  two  Hebrew  words  still  did  not  render  the  Hebrew  so  bar- 
buDus,  but  that  the  Jew  Philo  and  all  other  ancient  Jews  saw  glimpse 
enough  of  the  tcnte  to  translate  thein  by  txcullorum  rttrlator,  as  they 
all  have  accordingly  done.  Now,  whoever  shall  compare  the  account 
which  I  have  here  given  of  the  means  taken  by  me  to  remove  the  dlffi- 
culiicfl,  which  have  so  much  perplexed  all  oiheis  before,  I  am  persuaded 
that  tbey  will  find  it  to  agree  perfectly  with  my  former  account  ex- 
pressed in  different  words  but  with  the  same  meaning;  and  likewise 
that  1  have  not  done  Sir  W.  the  injury  of  imputing  to  him  such  an 
e«sy  and  probable  mode  of  removin<!  the  above  dillicultios,  instead  of 
Ki  moiataiDinif  that  Eg}'ptian  and  Hebrew  were  such  cognate  languages. 
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as  to  be  both  perfectly  intelligible  by  natives  of  either  country,  notf-  .^ 
withstanding  that  we  read  in  Scripture  of  Joseph's  being  forced*  to  maB^s  M^, 
use  of  an  interpreter  to  render  his  words  intelligible  to  his  brethrent  ly, 
when  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  language  of  Kgypt;  for  they  had  not  ll**  las 
least  suspicion,  that  Joseph,  an  Egyptian  as  they  supposed,  could  t"  |ki 
able  to  understand  tlxir  llobrcw,  when  thi'y  spoke  in  this  language  to 
one  another.  1  conceive  tlicii,  that  this  connected  explication  of  vc%y 
fonner  account,  but  to  the  very  same  purport,  will  be  a  moa*  obvious 
mod^of  refuting  the  preti^nded  niisn^presentations  alleged  against  m^i 
than  that  of  showing  the  Cohen  nee  and  truth  of  my  former  possibly  lc«« 
connected  sentences;  and  it  will  at  the  same  lime  both  prove  and  ex- 
plain the  nature  as  well  as  origin  ot  Sir  \V  s  misapprehensions. 

I  may  however  a'' I  still  farther,  that   my  method  of  removing    tls^ 
above-mentioned  difficulties  is  not  so  altogether  new,  but  that  sonictliiv^S 
simiiar  to  it  has  been  proposed  before,  although  not  exactly  ike  nr"'^* 
and  may  be  found  in  Vitringa,  who  mentions,  **  that  some  persons  cd^" 
ceivrd  the  Egyptian  name  in  the  Hebrew  text  to  have  bcMcn  rrcwftr-^'J[ 
v>rii  in  llebR'w  letters,  and  thus  viciously  writ  because  it  had 
▼iciousJy  pronounct^d  by  the  Jews,  who  did  not  know  the  right 
tian  pronunciation.**     Dissert,  1 — 6,     Now  this  opinion  still  8upi,_—       . 
the  name  to  be  Egyptian,  like  Sir  W.  and  all  others  ;  for  Patrick  m-  ^ 
Le  Clerc  suppose  the  same,  and  ver)'  lately  Hosenmuller  in  his  Seh<F'B'^ 
on   Genesis    '*   Hanc  vocem  iligy ptiacam    esse    non    est    dubiur^'*' 
ekAi :  but  the  above  opinion,  and  tho^e  of  all  of  the  others  are  still  liafc^*^ 
to  the  fcame  objection,  that  while  they  all  suppose  the  name  to      ^** 
Egyptian,  they  nevertheless  explain  it  by  the  senses  of  Hebrew  woi^c3^' 
under  the  supposition  that  there  is  not  much  diflerence  between   I^K^ 
brew  and  Egyptiaq;  which  is  an  erroneous  supposition,  that  has  ncv^ 
yet  been  proved  true,  and  which  has  been  apparently  contradicted, 
above,  in  scripture,  as  well  as  incapable  of  being  proved  hereafte:^^^ 
Why  then  not  deem  the  words  to  be  Hebrew,  if  they  are  to  be  explain^*^ 
by  Hebrew  senses?  yet  barbarous  Hebrew  indeed;   but  in  whater^  "*^* 
respect  they  diflt>r  from'  pure  Hebrew,  I  have  shown  the  cause  of 
deviation  to  be  not  as  in  Vitringa,  by  the  Fgyptian  words  having 
viciously  pronounced^  but  by  the  Hebrew  having  been  viciously  wi 
and  intentionally,  in  order  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  original  E«gy^ 
tian  words ;  which  deviation  however  consists  of  only  two  letters,  oa 
at  the  end  of  each  word;  and  when  tliese  are  withdrawn,  the  remaind 
is  g(x>d  Hebrew,  as  Sir  W.  himself  has  proved :  there  is  moreovier  st 
another  difference  betwi^en  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  words,  that 
first  of  the  two  words  means,  as  1  conceive,  rrcelafor  in  the  Egyptii 
which*  in  the  Hebrew  means  the   contrary  sense  of  occultorumf  i 
there  is  a  similar  diflc'rence  between  the  sens(>s  of  the  two  other  woi 
Hence  it  will  ap))ear;  that  I  have  fallen   into  no  misrepresentatiosp 
Sir  W*s  words,  ^^\\en  I  said  '*  that  he  prefixed  an  Egyptian  PAi  to 
Hebrew  word,**  p.  408;  for  he  himself  has  proved  it  to  bo  a  Hcbm 
word,  so  that  I  call  it  by  its  right  name:  but  then  he  supposes  that  tr     ^* 
tame  is  an  Egyptian  word  likewise,  and  thus  ufier  sending  it  in  a  1^-^"^'* 
loon  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria,  ho  deems  it  a  native  likewise         ^^ 
Egypt,  and  hence  contends,  that  there  is  no  such  incongruous  mcd 
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pr«^-.  vil,   ilia:    U'lJiicii    i-i    '  ;:y[)li;iii   a-  '.\;ii   .l'^    jivijnv..      \o\v    .il    ii  ust 
tlifrc  i!»  no  similcir  wonl  ot  iho  baiiK'  si'iisf  in  ihc  ivmains  of  ihc  l-.i;yp- 
tiu.f&  prcbiTvcti  in  tlio  Coptic  liiaii  ct,   lor  cnch  Uiorc  mtrans  ctenwi  unci 
anai  incuiis   beauty^  und  i)otli    ot'  thiMii  apptar  to  have    breu  ancii-iit 
and  uriginai  Egyptian  words,  iinul  imported  Inun  Grivcc  or  I'Ufwhrro; 
so  chat  all  thu  pioot'  in  quobiion  by  ^n  \V.  \\v>  lud  in  that  niy»ti'rious 
word  cognate,  whicii  is   thus  able*  in   an   imlanl  in  transmute  o!ii>  hm- 
gua^'e  intoanothcM' ;  and  wo  must  thcri'tLUv  iniiuinMnl'.lhcpri'lcnsions  of 
this  wurd    to  he  capabh'  of  ctU-Ltin^  bucii  an  insiaiilani'tius  opi  ration. 
Now  if  Ikbn'W  hi-  iniilK-d  to  the  appillation  of  brjn>;  cognate  to  Kjyp- 
lian  hecaiisi'  thiry  aiv  di'Sn^iidcd  from  rlu-  two  brotlurs  liam  and  iSlu'in ; 
then  for  the  bamc  ivason  Cillicand  (-othic  an*  coiinale  to  K^yplian  and 
obrew,  for  these  two  li'.niiwaiv^  did   in  likt*  mamur  desci-nd  iVoin  the 
third  brother  Japhetiit   wiio  i!();»bi!.!^s  spok;'  the  same  lanj^ua^e  as  Ham 
An<I  Shein.     But  can  ue  from   hv  ncc  cuujlude,  that  anv  words  found 
>n  Celtic  and  Gothic   must  //tcJCM.'///.'//  he  fouii.i  in   Egyptian  and  lu- 
brew  likewise?     Tlurr  are  in-.liMl  .sivcrul  sinjiLir  words   in  alf  ihi'so 

**''^gu*ig^*N  which  have  Wvw  relaimd  iVom  tlie  uri;:ii::il  hiui^uage  of  the 
^nrcc  brothers,  but  ih.  ;;i-.  aii  r  pri  «;i  llie  w.iVvU  in  each  ianiiuai:«' are 
^cxc  ones  invented  bv  their  in-,  r-.  iitv,  and  lul  d-vri-hia-f',  from  Hie  (.»ri«ii- 
^'^l  stock,  which  lau-'r  when  mt-i  witii  aie  eM'.-":u.i(«l  :;>  aiilixju-j  xaii- 
^"tics,  and  on  that  account  hidd  i:i  the  s  ihi  i::r(iii  I-y  'iyiuolnjj.^ts  as 
ancient  coins  arc  bv  iiied.ilist>.  iuit  trmi  liniv  'nrr.\:i  /mna;  sucii 
^niirjue  words  ft)und  comi;;on  to  all  Itin^nas^r^  auei-'Ui  and  n.odi  rn 
^n  account  of  tiu-ir  l.n\iiiii  all  il»-i'.ndi"d  Irum  eju-  nri.ji;;ii  itock,  it 
^'iia  never  be  conclud<  ti  lliat  tirni  of'.'  r  wii.d  found  in  oiu'  of  tiiosc 
^•Uiauages  is  t)  be  fofiud  in  all  ilu-  •jir.-.-r  ,  lu-v  y.-i  in  any  one  (Uher. 
**  thift  then  be  ihv-  lu-aninLi  of  cuiiiali-,  ii  i:::i  n.  ver  provf  ihat  rt/^//(<//* 
^•"5  an  r.iiyplian  wonl  as  v.i  li  as  a  Ih-hrru  one,  li'. K;;.visi'  In  ll.l.s  seji^e  ;Iiey 
^Ti:  coi;n-.ite  hi!i;,'.au. -• ;  and  if  coi;nal''  m;  ais  ;:ny  liiin-i  t.  Ke,  we  can- 
iiot  reason  -.iboul  it  iMiiil  we  know  wIilI  ii  (i«jvs  r«all*' mean.  Uun 
^^ix*  howcvij-  we  may  ■•.'■.i'.v:.\  as  !  e^-nniv,-,  with  -;?•'■  ly,  thai  il  s-.-ems  to 
^<''  a  tretjuent  d-.-f-.L't  in  ^ij  \V'>  diri\:'.li«>M-,  ili:it  lie  lir>t  biipjioses  a  word 
^o  b:' T'liyplian  wiili  .'i.t  r.'iy  ot!;--:'  phiusili!.^  ivu!- ski*  than  merely  be- 
^«.Use  it  is  a  Il«bi<w  woul,  and  tli- n  afr-.Mv.ard-s  deduci^  some  ety- 
'nfilojTJ'.s   from    \,\u.<*'     r..\|:uan   wtM'U   oi    hi-*    own    cnalion    merely. 

•*-lit*  5amc  seems  to  he  tin*  ea^e  in  hi>  «lrrivati.):i  4>i  l*hiroah^  so  far  as 
-*  Cjin  conjcclitre  wint  he  mian-,  v.  Im'Ii  Ciin  l)e  kumMi  (»ni".  I)y  conjec- 
*iire:  the  inf->rmaii(:i,  ho\\i\,r,f  t  ^.-lij.ture  eii-.jvemi'Ution.'.i  -^iiltirienily 
l^rovi's,  that  the  mifivr  Isr.u  liu-s  and  1  Jiyj.tians  could  not  even  undiT- 
^^nnd  one  another  uitlioul  an  interpriicr  ;  whieii  :tioii«- i^  a  demon- 
**traLlc  [TToof,  tliat  we  crmiU't  («  nclu-ie  any  wonl  to  be  KiT^pfian  mrrely 
*^<^cause  it  is  Ih'brew.  So  that  uj-um  ihr  whidi"  it  appcai.-,  that  what 
^JrW.  has  imputed  to  me  as  mi^rtpi\v.*nt.i[ioii>,  are  in  nality  misappp'- 
■*^risions  by  himself;  mul  arising  paitly  tr^'m  his  supposini;  all  others  to 
*^&vo  adu})t<  (i  the  same  opinions  as  liiinself  c^'Ucernini:  the  eonuf.\i«;n 
*^<?tveen  languat^cs,  and  partly  fiimi  e.is  havin«^  himself  adopted  ^ome 
opinions  to  which  no  other  person  ca'i  accede  without  some  better  e\i- 
*^<-nco  for  them  than  he  has  addud'd. 

voL.vii.  \o.  \ni.  \\ 
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There  is  still  farther  nnotlier  article,  which  he  h&s  cither  misappre- 
licndedf  or  at  k'ast,  which  his  account  of  it  may  mislead  uthen  t€ 
misapprehend:  this  is  in  s]K'aking  of  the  Kthiupiau  langua|;Cy  and  hi: 
callins;  it  tht  ancient  Ethiopian^  p.  4>]1.  by  which  he  plainly  rocaru 
the  Ethiopian  into  which  the  Mripinres  are  trauslau-<l.  But  this  is  119^ 
the  ancient  Ethiopian:  we  know  not  incked  what  thr  real  nature  ofth« 
most  ancient  Kthiopian  was,  whrtlirr  it  was  thi-  same  as  the  Egyptian 
or  dJiTerent ;  but  we  know  from  history,  that  Ethiopia  was  before 
christian  times  overrun  by  bodies  of  Arabian  rovers,  who  crossed  tb^ 
Red  J^ea,  and  liavc  kept  posscssiun  of  it  ever  since.  Hence  they  intrxK- 
duced  the  Arabic  into  Ethiopia,  and  it  is  into  this  later  Ethiupic 
ton;;ue  that  the  scripture  is  translated  ;  consequently  this  is  the  reason 
of  its  bein^  so  similar  to  Chaldee,  as  Ludolf  and  Bruce  iiavc  shown.  It 
cannot  then  be  cvmcluded  fmm  (his  later  Ethiopian  tongue  being  Chal' 
dee,  that  tiie  lan(;uage  of  Ethiopia  before  this  revolution  \Tas  Chaldee 
also,  or  that  either  that  or  the  ancient  Egyptian  were  cognate  dialects  tu 
Chaldee  and  Arabic,  because  tliis  later  Ethiopian  is  so.  Now  when  Hero- 
dotus speaks  '*  of  the  Ammonian  dialect  partaking  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian"  (p.  4-I1.)  he  doubtless  meant  the  ancient  Ethiopian  6^re 
the  above  Arabian  poss(*ssion  of  Etiiiopia;  which  language,  by  the 
above  passage,  sliould  seem  to  have  been  not  very  different  from  ancieni 
Egyptian:  the  same  may  be  concluded  likewise  from  another  sentence 
in  Ikrodotus  a  littk*  before,  where  he  says,  *'  that  2-10,000  Egyptiani 
revolted  to  the  Ethiopian^,  and  being  settled  there  civilised  the  mannen 
of  the  Ethiopians,  who  adopted  those  of  these  Egyptians,"  iib.S.  and 
along  with  them  doubtless  their  language  also,  in  case  it  was  not  tbi 
same  before.  Now  tliis  confirms,  that  the  ancient  Ethiopian  must 
have  been  a  very  different  lani;uage  from  that  which  has  subsisted  then 
since  the  conquest  of  it  by  Arabs  and  other  roving  tribes  ;  which  lattci 
language  therefore  affords  no  proof,  by  its  having  much  Chaldee  in  it 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  approached  nearly  to  Chaldee  likewise;  anc 
this  fact  is  disproved  also  by  tin*  remains  of  the  ancient  Eg\'ptiart  stil 
disco\erable  in  the  Coptic,  in  which  ancient  Egvptian  very  iitlh 
Ciialdee  is  fi>uMd,  or  siny  remains  of  any  other  known  and  ancieni  Ian 
guagc;  on  which  account  I  ha\e  railed  it  an  original  language^  anc 
very  diflerent  from  Hebrew,  of  which  Chaldee  is  one  dialect^  Syriai 
another,  and  Arabic  likewise. 

But  here  again,  on  account  of  my  c:illing  the  ancient  Egyptian  ai 
original  language,  Sir  W.  makis  an  e([ui vocal  observation,  whi^h  agpiii 
tends  to  mislead  Headers  jubt  as  what  hii  said  concerning  the  Ethiopian 
for  he  says,  "  that  when  I  vpcak  o*  the  K^yptian  Uing  an  original  Ian 
guage,  1  must  be  speaking  of  a  1m-:;ki  m;  which  1  know,  and  coiise 
quently,  as  he  concludes,  of  the  Co;;tic/'  p.  411,  It  would  haw 
been  more  perspicuou*;,  aiid  more  truf ,  if  ho  IkuI  snid,  "  that  1  mus 
be  speaking  of  the  ancient  E;!>f)tian,  so  far  i;s  it  can  b-.»  learned  througl 
knowledge  of  the  Coptic,"  which  is,  in  fael,  now  the  only  pos-  ible  mean 
of  knowing  any  thing  of  it  ;  and  he  \\\\o  knows  any  thing  of  the  Cop 
tic  must  of  necessity  know  just  as  much  of  tho  ancient  Eiivptian;  foi 
after  deducting  all  such  Coptic  words  as  arc  either  Greek,  iiiiin,  Ara 
bic,  or  of  any  other  known  language,  the  remainder  of  the  Coptic   i\ 
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aircffnt   Egyptian,  and    Minil:ii"   in   r.(>  :hi<  wni  hmminiio  wluit"  vcr,    luit 
(•riiiinal;     I'.r    whattwr    uor.'-     li.ivc    iiiiv    a|ij)in\iit.    coiuu'xii'M     wiili 
Chuldir,  arc  in  course  liibt  <l',^(liicU(i,  Ikcjuim^  it  can  iii'\iT  W.  known, 
wliethiT  they  had  subsisted  in  the  ancient  Egyptian,  or  were  introduced 
into    Coptic   in  later    ages   through   later  connexions  of  Kgypt  with 
Arabia,   and   with  the  mixed  and   later  Chaldee  of  Ethiopia.     It  is 
therefore  the  residuum  of  the  Coptic,  after  deducting  all  more  moderiL 
ind  foreign  words  introduced  in  later  agt^s,  which  I  call  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  an  original  language ;  and  of  this  kind  is  indeed  the  chief  part 
of  the  Coptic  language.     Why  then,  by  my  word   Egyptian^  did  he 
iup|K>se  me  to  mean  Coptic  at  p.  41:),  when   I  said,  as  he  quotes  me 
there  **  that  the  Egyptian  is  an  original  languagt;,"  (i.  c.  the  Coptic)  as  he 
interprets  my  word,   namely  modern  Egyptian.     But  my   words  here 
ought  to  be  interpreted  by  their  meaning  elsewhere,  and  every  where 
else  as  well  as  here  I  plainly  use  Egyptian  in  opposition  to  Coptic,  as 
<listinguishing  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt  from  the  modern  ;  1  have 
•onneiimes  indeed  added  the  word  ancient  to  it,  yet  very  seldom  ;  and 
he    himsi*lf  likewise  in  general   uses   Egyptian  in   the  same   sense  as 
royself  to  mc-an  ancient  Egyptian,  sometimes  however,  in  like  manner 
sliding  ancient  to  it,  as  may  be  seen  at  pp.  4C><^,  410,  411,  and  412: 
•hy  then  here  and  here  ow/y  does  he  interpret  my  word  Egyptian  by 
^piic^  that  IS,  MOficrn  Egyptian,  not  ancient?     This  misiipprehension 
^  niy  sense  of  Egyptian,  so  contrary  to  my  own   sense  of  it  every 
where  else,  seems  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  that  he  might  prove 
(be  Egyptian  (as  he  proceeds  to  do)  to  be  not  original,  because  the 
Coptic  is  full  of  Greek  and  other  modern  words:  true,  it  is  soft, but 
the  Egyptian  is  only  that  language,  which  remains  after  the  Coptic  is 
<^rivcd  of  all  such   modem  words,  and  it  is  so  dissimilar  from  all' 
other  ancient  as  well  as  modern  languages  as  to  be  altogether  original ; 
w^Cepting  possibly  a  few  and  very  few  Chaldee  words,  yet  even  these 
^^  arc    not   certidn   of   having  subsisted   in   the  most  ancient  state 
of  i}ic  Egyptian  tongue;  for  they  may  possibly  have  bei*n  introduced 
™  later  ages  just  as  well  as  the  Greek  words,  so  that  even  these  or  many 
of  them  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  ancient  Egyptian  ones.     For 
this  reason  1  have  employed  the  following  expression,   "  that  as  Egypt 
**  Connected  with  the  rest  of  the  continent  only  by  tiie  narrow  isthmus 
^^  Suez,  so  also  its   language  in  like  manner   is  connected   with  the 
continental  langua?e  only  by  a  very  narrow  resemblance,"  the  Jews 
having  perha|)s  borrowed  a  few  words  from  Ei^ypt,  to  the  Greeks  also 
•  few  others  were  carried   by  Danau*,  and  possibly  a  few  other  words 
""•y  be  like  to  the  Chaldee ;  yet  not  borrov.  ed  thence  by  the  Egyptians, 
but  they  were  remains  of  the  old  stock  spi)ken  by  Shcm,  Ham,   and 
Jsphet,  therefore  still  as  original  oik's  in  the  Egyptian  as  in  the  Chal- 
ks   although  common   to   both,  the  Eg}-])tians   having  retained  them 
"^n%  liam,  just  as  in    the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew   they  were  retained 
"^^n  their  ancestor  Shem.     i  am  afraid,  that  I  have  bci'n  unnecessiirily 
P^Hx  in  the  above  explications,  but   I    whs  willing,   if  possible,  to 
prevent  any  further  misapprehensions  of  my  words  ;  for  in  fact  except- 
"*g  Sir  W.'s  different  opinion    concerning  the  Egyptian   being  nearly 
'^  ^ame  as  the  Chaldee  language,  I  doubt  whether  any  other  real  dif- 
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fcrcnce  subsists  between  us,  which  is  not  caused  by  the  misapprchensio 
of  thu  scnsi^s  of  words.  I  will  however,  still  subjoin  concerning  thi 
subject  one  example  of  such  original  names  in  Kgyptian  for  comroo 
objects  of  the  simis<.-s,  nnd  for  which  no  language  could  be  without  i 
name.  Bochart  blames  Josephus  for  saying  that  the  name  Moysei 
commonly  Moses,  was  formed  from  the  Egyptian  word  mo,  which  a 
Josephus  adds,  means  aa/er,  andyseht  saved,  Moses  having  been  iflrr* 
from  the  water :  instead  of  which  Bochart  will  have  the  word  to  b 
altogether  Hebrew,  and  derived  from  a  1 1 ebn*w  word  somewhat  simi 
lar,  meaning  draxv/i  out.  Nevertheh-ss,  little  as  we  can  know  now  of  tli 
ancient  Egyptian  by  the  remains  of  it  in  the  Coptic,  we  may  ncverthelea 
find  n^tison  to  conclude,  that  Josophus  mai/  he  rii^ht  in  the  name  beinj 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  language,  not  the  Hebrew.  For  in  tb 
Coptic  moon  still  means  xcater,  and  ougeai  means  se.rcare  (Ps.  xxxii 
16'.)  but  the  Coptic  letter  tor  ge  naimly  2C  «*  '"  OY2C3XI  ■ 
often  in  Coptic  substituted   for  another  b  tter,  viz.  ^ ,   which  sound 

more  like  ,v^,  in  ,s///e,  and  which  wuuld  nuike  the  word  to  be  ouilia 
nearly  yavh  or  useh.  Thus  in  like  manni-r  the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt 
which  may  be  the  most  trie  I'l'Diii  foreign  corruptions,  still  retains  in  us 
h'^^iV  instead  of  «'^/f  in  use  in  L»uerEi;^'pt  as  a  nominative  artici 
(v.  \Voi<Ie,  p.  188.)  I  do  not  hence  contend,  that  this  was  the  tru 
derivation  of  Moysch,  but  (Jtily,  that  even  still  we  may  as  well  sec 
for  its  origin  in  tiie  Egyptian  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  that  it  cann< 
be  conchuled  from  Hoc  hart's  derivation,  that  Eg}'ptian  and  Hebre 
were  nearly'  alike.  For  wlure  shall  we  tind  moou  to  mean  uater  in  ar 
other  language?  If  n«)t,  it  becomes  a  proof  of  the  originality  of  tl 
Egyptian  in  the  nanus cf  the  most  common  objects  of  life;  and  mai 
other  similar  proofs  may  ba  added  :  but  even  if  moou  doi's  exist  in  ai 
other  ancient  lan^ua^e  in  the  same  sense,  still  its  bein£  found  in  t' 
Egyptian  also  can  prove  nothing  more,  than  that  it  is  one  of  t 
antique  varieties  of  wonls  preserved  unaltered  in  two  difterent  lans^ua^ 
ever  since  the  time  of  Sliem,  Ham,  and  japhet ;  tlierefore  it  is  still 
ancient  and  ori;;inal  word,  although  not  an  unique;  and  a  few  su 
antique  worJs  as  ih<'M',  although  t'ouiid  in  two  ancient  languages, 
not  destroy'  the  oiigi:.ality  of  tithir,  lor  tiiey  may  not  have  been  bi 
rowed  by  one  from  the  other,  hut  l>y  both  Irom  one  common  origii 
stock  of  still  greater  anti(juity  than  either,  in  all  those  cases,  where  ih 
words  have  not  been  new  out  s  invented  by  tjienibelves. 

I  think  thai  I  ha\e  now  noticed  t!ie  chief  misapprehcnsioiis  of  t 
senses  of  words,  whieli,  when  removnl,  would  show,  that  there  is  I 
so  much  tlilU  rence  in  (opinion  between  us  us  at  firet  may  seem  to  t 
and  this  has  been  a  very  unpleaant  ta^k,  although  a  necessary  o; 
to  be  thusol)lig<d  to  noiice  the  mistakes  of  others,  and  to  be  puzzli 
ourseKis  about  words  instead  of  the  more  engaging  pursuit  after  trut 
if  haply  we  may  be  able  to  discover  ihcm.  As  to  the  accidental  niista 
of  a  Coptic  letter  in  my  fnuling  ^:vr  to  be  written  by  Sir  W.  TTvovr, 
never  mentioned  it  as  of  much  im|)ortance,  but  as  I  thought  it^a  r 
variation  in  some  C<»pti(:  Bible,  its  being  now  proved  to  be  a  nii 
mistake,  took  away  from  me  one  proof  of  the  existence  of  variatic 
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ia  tlie  letters  of  the  vordi  in  qucslinn ;  which  proof,  however,  I  am  now 
iblc  to  supply  by  othcn,  and  thisp  Iwidiiig  lo  confirm  my  etymology 
tS  t]icnameiirjuie|'>h,  as  1  will  show  in  a  future  piipcr;  by  which  it 
will  also  appear,  tijitt  Dathc  ia  not  froe  from  inisapprehenMong  nnd 
nsuke.  At  pres<-ni  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  have  ccrtuitily  no  wi&h  in 
point  nut  the  mistakes  of  other  wriien;,  when  they  do  not  interfere 
*)th  my  own  purauil  of  triillis,  but  since  1  have  been  forced  to  notice 
Kvcnl  miMpprehensions  in  the  etymologies  of  Sir  W.  D.  it  may  iu-lp 
to  verify  the  reality  of  such  defects  by  ray  showing  still  farther  ihiit 
umiUrone*  arc  to  be  found  in  his  papers  concerning  other  writers, 
both  in  Greek  aTi<l  Latin,  a!>  wi'll  rs  concerning  niy  F.nglish  words.  I 
bkvc  already  shown,  that  if  he  hna  not  misapprehended  the  Scripture 
coqceriiing  ihere  beini;  a  necciniiy  for  interpreters  between  the  Kgypti.ins 
■ndlsraelitcs,  yet  he  has  at  least  deiiarted  from  Ihcancirnf  opinion,  and  so 
also  fau  has  misappn-hendnl  the  (mt-k  uf  Slrabo  and  the  Latiti  of 
Woid^.  In  his  rfiiuirii  on  an  intiription  at  SoggHtiiiii  in  No.  4.  ji. 
908,  will  bo  found  these  words,  "  Sirabo  distinctly  tells  us,  that  llie 
language  of  the  CiauJs  dillereil  otiti/  a  liltle  from  that  of  the  Atjuituni." 
now  (his  is  so  far  from  the  nal  seiixe  of  ^«t^abo's  words,  that  on  the 
coDIrary  they  mean  that  the  two  iangniij;cs  were  quite  different.  Jlis 
words  are  these,  "  Aijuitanos  nun  modo  lingu&  led  ciiiini  corporihus 
P^nnutatos,  llispanis  mag\t  qvam  Gallis  similes  essV'  <i"<I  it  is  the 
Jrthcr  nations  in  Gaul,  called  llelga;  and  <"eltie,  whii  ilijFcrcd  unli/  a  Utile 
fi^K  one  anolArr  in  lniigufl<<e,  not  from  thai  of  the  .Ar|uituni,  "  reliquw 
veru  (BelgHS  ot  Celtas)  Ualtica  i^nne  facie,  verCiiu  non  uienti-s  usque- 
*i"»qaetidcm  lingui  omnes,  sed  in  pleristjue  paiifiilam  varialn"  [jUA-.iv 
*'^fik>viiTeyTaf  raij  y^jtorai,-]  lib.  4;  r.nd  llie  sJinie  sense  of  iheg-ren^ 
^^trenee  betwwn  tho  Aquitani  nnd  GhIIi  he  npeats  agflin  nm  long 
*fier:  '•  Aqiiitani  i.  natiuiie  C<n1lica  corpovi-,  hiibitii  rf  imgaS ilifirunt, 
•»agi«Hispanissimil(a."— Woiilf;  als-i  had  m\-\  '■  K-ji,  m,  ieribitur 
''  it«,ifffa,  rex,  I'lur,  vit-^avj  n^ms.  5i,ii."  p.  ISJ,  This  is  in  the 
Saidic  dialect,  nnd  ihe  wi.nis  of  Su- W.  iii.-  ibtsf,  "  ibis  uord  (sujs) 
W  in  the  Saidie  ffo,  und  it  may  be  su-pitu-ii,  :Ii:lI  it  hh-.  ori^jinally 
*»ttcn  Ps."  No.ti.  i>.  ST-V.  in  noK-  liuni  Km,ii<  wi  funic  iiinn/'ti-iii. 
"ov  that  phrase,  "  ibis  ivnni  {'.~y/)  i;  in  l\:<-  >uiilic  ;t--,"  niuit  be  undc-r- 
«<Hid  by  h11  readers  lo  mr^uii,  tiiit -.1/1111  c'f.'.'.r  i>rM..!ii,i,-nl,  t-r -^liflrn  at 
Mi  Ungth  at  prontiimttd.  It  tH  t;i,  ,n  l/i<. Hiiiilic;  bul  tl.i->  is  quite  a 
different  sense  from  tin.-  nl(■allin^'l.l'  Wiiiili'-  uiird»,  which  is'Mhatsifo 
'•  in  the  Saidie  pronounced  and  also  wriiii-n  sis 5.  but  is  fiimitimet  iiin- 
"^ctcd  in  writiitg  into  jjo,  and  into  jr.;iiuKudot  ffi  sffs:  there  is 
^^n  no  nek  viord  as  f^o  in  llie  Snidie  ];iM;£mi!i.-,  '•  '*  ""'y  "  co"- 
J^Mled  sign  of  the  resil  word  jjts,  ji.M  us  Cv.  is  u  ci.nii.ielii;n  of 
^o*p«Hji.  As  to  this  contructinn  litint;  i  vcrn'diicrd  tii  ^%  liiisis  e  nine 
**rpo4ition  of  the  above  wriler,  lor  uliicli  he  ha>  i;ol  the  least  t  lumhilion, 
"^  it  has  been  thus  nduci-d  h\  bini,  in  ordi  r  iluii  ihis  prrtmi.'id l'.pyi>- 
^•Ui  (rurd  may  approximat.'  tliv  iH-;>t.  r  1<.  lli.  U<  h:,-n  wind  roi.  Hut 
■'tliouph  by  this  surgical  opii.-limi  |ieiii>riiml  iip<'n  the  wi>rd  i'.--),  ii  is 
't*»'uced  in  letters,  not  U>  im-.k!  in  maunilud.'  lli<-  lieLi^w  word 
'"•»^;  yet  it  is  a  still  more  .li'lieilt  r:i^k  k.  liial.i'  llieM!  l«o  winds 
">*nn  the  same  urnie;  and  the  m.-lhi'il  edoplul  fur  this  by  uuikinjj 
■  'ifpherd  become  a  king,  is  still  mnre   iiiiiDUai   bvvl  \  \vivu  uu  i:m\- 
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corn  here  with  any  thing  more  than  the  tvnse  of  Woid&'s  words,  arm  <1 
thus  to  show  that  scribitur  is  by  him  always  opposed  to  pron(nmcr^:f^ 
Hence  he  says  '*  £vai;,  duo,  scribitur  ut  plurimum  /S'-^xpe  scribitKJt^r 
^T— suis  literit  scribitur  in  Exodus   12.  2'2."  (p.  94). 

Norwich,  Jan.  28.  5. 

P.  S.    I  might  proceed  to  show,  that  Sir  W.  ha^  in  like  manner  mis. 
apprehended  a  quotation  made  from  Akerblad  at  p.  414,  which  is  a  p. 
plied  by  him  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  conclusion,  totally  different  from 
that,  which  it  is  there  quoted  to  prove  by  Sir  \V.  D. 


On   the 
Primary  Meanings   the   Use,     and  the  Etymology  qf 

NUBERE. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

If  the  following  remarks  upon  a  Latin  verb,  which  has  lo*H 
exercised  the  pens  of  Critics,  and  the  following  strictures  ttp^^ 
Dr.  Burgess's  etymology  of  it,  be  at  all  interesting  to  your  read^^^ 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  having  communicated  them. 

Hatton,  Oct.  2^.  E.  H.  BARKEB- 

•*  Nuberc,  proprio  primarioque  significatu  est,  nubis  instar  ^^S^Tg^ 
vehre^  tui^wrruf  G.  voilcr,  couvrir :  ita  vetus  Poeta  in  Pervt^*^ 
Veneris  tj.  22.  Ipsa  (Venus)  jussii  mane  ut  uda  virgines  nubant  (y^^^, 
tegant  virgines)  rosce,  Amobius,  L.  ili.  p.  118.  Quod  aqua  nuMff^ 
terram,  appellaius  est,  inquiunt,  Neptunus  :  hinc  nubere  etiam  nup^^ 
facerc  significat,  quod  sc.  nova  nupta  flammeo  nuberetur,  sive  v^** 
retur,  Ambros.  Exhort,  ad  Virg.  Rom.  1.  f.  108.  A  nuhibm  <^ 
bum  nubentium  tractum  arbitror:  denique  operiuntur  ut  mtbes,  ^^^ 
acceperint  nujdura  velamina,  B.  Hieronymus  ad  iUud  Matthsc^  . 
22.  In  resurrectione  neque  nubent,  nee  nubentur,  Latina,  incl'^H 
consuetudo  Graeco  idiomati  non  respondet ;  nubere  enim  promi^  ^^ 
cuntur  mulieres,  et  viri  uxores  ducere,  Ovid.  Met.  9.  76 1  •  <*«  n^hi  V 
clla,  sed  quam  pro  mare  pater  habuerat  hactenus,et  ci  formosissiit*^ 
virginem  desponderat, 

Pronuha  quid  Juno  7    quid  ad  ha:c,  Hymentre,  veniiii 
Sacra  quUmt  qui  ducat  abeit,  ubi  nubimus  ambm? 
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ClLiuJian.  /;/  Eutf(q)inm  I^ion/r/n/itif    1  v.  !2L''J. 

Succtdui.t  vpifusf  nnbas,  iiucasv-  licibitf 
Aun^uaia  maUreris,  nuiUjuam  paier : 

quando  vero  de  viris  hoc  vcrbi  usurpant  auc tores,  de  hominibus 
Qxoriisy  i.  e.  sub  impcrio  uxonim  viventibus  iere  loquuntur,  ut^obser- 
Tat  Scalig.  in  Catakct.  Pod.  Vet,  Comme»t;\Ct  ita  signate  Martialis 
8  £pigr.  12. 

Vxofi  nubcre  nolo  me<rj 

led  neque  hoc  perpetuo  observant  auctores,  Nonius  2.  577.  ait,  A'm- 
here  veterts  non  soliun  nudieres,  sai  ctiani  viros  dicebant^  e.  g.  Pompon. 
Mcmfratcr  nupsit  dotatcc  vetulir:  v.  Earth.  G.  1 1-. ;  item  ad  Claudian. 
paulloante  citatum  locum,  p.  1315.  Scheurl.  Statuam  Mcrcur.  J.  2. 
p-  47.  Taubman.  ad  Plaut.  15."  B.isilii  Fabri  Sorani  Thesaurus 
Er-tiditionJi  SchoInsticcCy  reccnaitus^  cmcndatus^  locupletatus  a  J.  M. 
Cre*««-o,  Hagce-Comitum,  1735. 

•*Aa^,  KxXvfCTv,  tefroj  opcrioj  vcloy  unde  r;^;i?/io,  Colum.  L.  10.  v.  158. 
Te/ius  depositis  cupiet  se  iiuhrrc  plautis : — aliquando  de  viro  dicitur, 
sed  vel  cum  praepostcras  nuptias  signiticamus,  Juvenid.  Sat.  'J.  v.  135. 
^uhit  amicujit  adde  Mart.  L.  12.  fypi^r.  42.  I-.amprid.  in  Hclio- 
^fl&  c.  10.  et  Impp,  Cw/sfaufiu.  ct  Ccnstant.  L.  9.  Cod.  tit.  9.  Leg. 
31,  hac  sen  tent  ia  Sucton.  in  ^cron,  c.  29.  ct  Tacit.  Ann,  15.  c.  37. 
▼erbo  denubo  usi  sunt ;  vel  cum  vir  uxori  subjicitur,  scrvitque  aut 
P^'opter  dotcm,  aut  propter  nobilitatem,  Pompon.  :ip.  Non,  c.  C.  n. 
577.  MartiaL  L.  8.  /7^/irr.  12. :  soperitur  etiam  simpllciter  de  viro 
dictum,  Tertull.  L.  l.  ad  Uxor,  c.  7.  sub  fin.  Po-:tiJicem  Max.  rur- 
*•*  nubere  nejas  c-sty  et  L.  2.  c.  ult.  Nee  ^filii  sine  consensu  patrum 
^eet  jure  nuhvv.i:  hinc  viri  nupti,  matrimonio  juncti,  Varr.  ap.  Non. 
*•  7.  n.  98.  Vif-is  nupii.':,  sacrijiaibantur  ia  cubiculo  vidihc :  sic  ww/;//z 
Populusy  h.e.  juncta  viti,  Plln.  L.  IS.  c.  2S.'*  Toiius  Lalinitatis 
^xicon  Consilio  et  Cura  J,  Facciolutij  Opera  ct  Studio  J^^idii  For  eel- 
^ni,  Pafcivii,  1781. 

••  S'uboj  operire,  vclare^  ut  7iube%  qune  cclum   apcrit — ,  Onomast. 

^uhoy  KctXv^rrvi NuberCf  inquit  Nonius,  velrrrs  non  solum  inulieres, 

^d  etiam  viros  diccbantf  ut  nunc  Itali  xlicunty  Pomponius  Pannuceatis^ 

&D?  meus  Jrater  majors  postr/uam   vidit  me  vi  drjcctum  domOf  ytupsit 

pMerius  dotatcc  vctidft^  vuricostr.  A/ no:   hactenus  Nonius  2.   57/.: 

posset  Poeta  sic  indicare  voluissc  virum  in  potestatem  mulieris  dotatx 

t^ansiissc,  quod  sic  visum  Scaligcro  ad  CataL  p.  226.,  sicut  Martial. 

8-  10.  Uxori  nubere  nolo  me/v;  nam  ob-cenum   plane  est,  et  ad  mol- 

toiem  marium  pcrtinet,  1.  25.  Nupsit  hrrif  et  Juv.  Sat.  2.  134.  Nubit 

<»w/citf,  Plaut.    Trin.  argum.   cxtr.  Nuhunt  liberty  i.e.  filius  et  filia:— 

h«c  debentur  Barthio  Adv.  6.  1 4.  ct  ad  Claudian.  in  Eutrop.  1 .  223. : 

niud  non    excmit,    vel    archaicam   esse  lianc  rationem,    ut   nubere, 

^timo  quidem  matrimonio,  dicantur  viri,  vel  rccentioris  aevi :  add. 

TeriulL  de  Monog.  7.  Sine  dubio,  dum  Ule  jn'ohibctiir  denuo  nubere, 

^  ilia  prohibetur,  non  habcns  nubere  nidfralri ;    cf.  Alb.  Gentilis 

^Nuptiis  2.  3.  p.  126."     J.  M.  Gesneri  Novhs  Linfruct  Latino:  The- 

»Qurus. 
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<<  Satis  superque  multa  et  magnifice  qutdem  Jos.  Scaliger  in  usom 
publicum  protulit,  unde  ei  omnis  posteritas  debere  velit ;  inter  cztera 
tamen  et  nonnulla  damnavit,  qux  melius,  me  si  audias*  absolvasy  ut 
cum  nuhere  de  viris  Latine  dici  negat  in  Animadv.  in  Locos  contro^ 
versos  Titii:  at  Plautus  argumento  Trin.  de  utroque  sexu  dixit, 
Seiiex  ut  rediitt  cujus  nubunt  liberie  et  Nonius  disertis  verbis,  Nubere 
vetercs  non  solum  mulicres,  sed  etiam  viros  dicebantj  ita  ut  nunc  Itati 
dicunty  Pomponius  Partnuceaiisy  Sed  meusjrater  majors  postqtuim  vidit 
me  vi  dejectum  domo  Nupsit  posterius  dotattje  vetui^e,  varicosay  A/rte : 
ncque  bene  etiam  inibi  ri  nubere  propter  dotem  imperio  uxori  tradito 
interpretatur  J.  Mercerus ;  simpliciter  enim  nubere  etiam  de  virili 
sexu  dixisse  vetercs  Nonius  docerc  nititur,  et  ita  Plautus  loco  modo 
pToducto :  -sed  et  viros  fiuptos  dixit  Varro  L.  xiv.  Aniiquitatum 
Reriwi  divinarumy  eodcm  Nonio  producente  in  Sacrijicari,  viris 
nupiis,  sacrificabantur  in  cubicttio  vidueTy  quem  locum  cur  corrigant 
vv.  dd.  cum  non  addunt,  nobis  incorrectum  producere  placet,  for- 
san  et  sic  magis  correctum :  cactemm,  nc  cui  absonum  videatur  nubere 
dici  viros,  sciendum  est  ducere  etiam  quandoque  focminanim  esse: 
Imp.  Antoninus  c.  iii.  Soluto  Matrimonio  Hostiliai  rescripsitf  Si  igno^ 
rans  statum  Erotis  ut  libertum  duxlsti  et  dotem  dedistiy  isque  postea 
scrviis  est  judicatus,  dotem  expeculio  recipiesy  et  si  qtdd  pneterea  eum 
tibi  debuisse  apparuerity  C.  Barthii  Adversaria^  L.  vi.  c.  14- 
Francofurti,  162'1',  p.  177. 

*•  In  conducting  the  theory  of  langua;;e,  many  mistakes  appear  to 
have  been  committed  by  accommodating  language  to  philosophy, 
instead  of  applying  philosophy  to  language,  or  by  reasoning  from 
language  in  its  most  polished  state ;  and  thus  determining  on  the 
origin  of  words  according  to  their  latest  orthography,  and  most 
prevailing  signiilc.itions :  in  the  course  of  such  inquiries  the  reason- 
ing is  often  manifestly  derived  from  modes  of  polished  life,  and 
maxims  of  refined  philosophy :  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  part  of 
tliis  observation,  by  explaining  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the 
original  signification  of  nubo :  it  lias  been  an  opinion  long  received, 
and  almost  as  universally  admitted,  that  niipticc  diclcc,  qmajinmmeo 
caput  nubentis  obv^lxatur,  tpiod  aniimti  obnubcre  vncarunt :  but  this 
is  a  custom  evidently  posterior  to  civil  society,"  [My  acquaintance 
with  the  customs  and  ceremonies,  used  by  barbarous  nations  .on  such 
occasions,  which  in  almost  every  country,  whether  ancient,  or  modem, 
have  a  wonderful  similarity  to  each  other,  leads  me  to  suspect  the 
propriety  of  this  remark,  which  I  shall  not  discuss  at  the  present 
moment,  because  I  have  not  now  the  opportunity  of  consulting  books 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  and  because  I  do  not  choose  to  rely  upon 
my  memory],  "  when  ceremonies  were  instituted  to  give  sanction  and 
permanency  to  a  rite,  on  which  so  much  depended  the  good  order, 
and  happiness  of  civil  life  :  the  union,  which  was  the  origin  of  society, 
must  have  been  antecedent  to  the  rites  ordained  to  make  it  legal : 
we  nnist  therefore  search  higher  for  the  primitive  signification  of 
nubn :  Dr.  Taylor  on  the  Civil  Lazv,  p.  287.  mentions  a  Hebrew 
radix,  consisting  of  the  same  elements,  which  signifies  procreation^ 
birtht  s  c.  wliich  he  thinks  bids  fairer  for  the  etymon,  than  any  other 
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in  be  assigned ;  but,  with  deference  to  so  excellent  a  writer,  I 
[hat  eren  Uiis  don  not  sadefy:  to  effect  this  union,  there  must 
)ecn  something  prior  to  \he  Hberot  procreare  ;  for,  chough  the  sti- 
jn  of  the  ^/i/ffo/ contract  wa«  Hberorum  quarendorum  catua,jet 
:piessly  mentioned  in  a  law,  which  Taylor  quotes  before,  and 
ards  enlarges  upon,  that  nupias  not  amcubitui,   led  conannu 

a  law,  founded  on  the  very  essence,  and  natural  principles  of 
ige  ;  and  this  signiGcation,  if  we  c&n  discover  it  in  nuio,  will, 
IE,  have  the  fairest  claim  to  our  preference,  which  I  think  ve 
e  able  to  do,  by  showing  that  nubo  originally  signified  to  attent, 

really  the  same  as  into;  it  is  well  known  that  the  folic,  the 
,  or  perhaps  rather,  tlie  sister  dialect  of  the  Latin,  made  tise  of 
ramma  F,  which  as  well  as  the  Latin  V,  was  pronounced  like 
,  between  two  vowels;  and  thus  nuo,  nufo,  :.  e.  bum,  as  from 
une  villi,  fJttvi,  in  the  old  Latin  writers,  in  the  same  maiino- 
f  saJaJiivuti  Cor  Jiiisli,  luvit  for  luit,  Ac;  but  the  digamma, 
the  aiGnity  of  its  sound,  often  became  B,  as  there  has  been 
n  to  obser\-e,  more  than  once,  in  the  Ajmcndiz  to  Danett 
titvo,  nubo,  as  vado,  C^3«,  uro  (pronounced  Jitro J,  Intro,  irSfi 
ivhich  may  be  compared  our  burn,  and  Jire,  anciently  written 

though  nuo  does  not  wist  by  itself  at  present  in  iJie  Latin 
ige,  it  remuins  in  its  compounds  annuo,  renao,  ^c.  as  bun, 
uro,  camburo,   and  btisluta;   it   has  been   given  as  a  reason   for 

being  not  spoken  of  tlie  man,  viz.  because  it  was  the  vhau 
who  veiled  her  head;  but,  if  there  is  any  probability  m  what 
en  before  proposcii,  this  reason  vrill  fall  to  the  ground:  we 
ccount  tor  it  otheru'ise,  and  consistently  with  the  signification 
ted  to  nubo :     t/ri  est  petere,  virginii  ett  assentiri,  annueiv, 

;  this  privilege  allowed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  is  expressed 
ton  Pnr.  Lo*l,  L.  vni.  v.  502. 


tdd  that  connubium  implies  tlie  r^tificHtion  of  the  union  in  the 
t  of  both,  it  will  confirm  the  observation,  that  nubo  properlft 
nginally  signiKes  annuo,  atteiilior,  and  therefore  that  connH- 
i  consensus  "  Dr.  Burgess's  Es&ay  on  the  Studg  of  AntiquUie*, 
ition,    Oxford,    1782,  p.  80—2. 

h  all  due  deference  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  whom  I 
for  his  virtues,  and  respect  for  his  learning,  I  must  observe 
It  vttberc  has  been,  in  die  above  quotations,  shown  to  have 
aning  of  le^ere,  which  is  its  primary  signification,  of  which 
le  worthy  Bishop  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  but  which 
■ikes  at  the  root  of  his  etymology  ;  ii.  That  this  the  primary 
ration  clearly  points  to  uul>es  as  its  source ;  3.  That  it  is  quite 
ibie  for  the  Bishop,  upon  his  own  etymology,  to  account  for 
c  of  ihe  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  as  in  Cicero  Fam.  15.  S. 
mihi  mtnlifisxcHl  regis  Parlhorum  Jilium,  quocum  euH  nitplu 
Irmeniorum  soror. 
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XlEGARDiNG  the  univcrsiil  consent  witli  which  the  competency  ^^ 
Origerij  as  ;i  Hebrew  critic,  has  ever  been  udmittcJ  in  the  Christie :S^— ---*^ 
church ;  it  would  he  in   the  highest  degree  indecorous  and  presump^  ' 

tuousy  in  any  moileni  scholar,  to  attempt  to  spoil  the  veteran  defender  ^ 
of  oiu-  faitli  of  the  honor,  which  he  lias  so  long  obtained  in  tlie  "worlc^ 
without  tlie  adduction  of  argumenrs  sufficicntTy  potent  to  ground  an* 
uphold  the  c(»ntrary  opinion.     If',  however,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  when  he  ct)n>p(»seil  his  most  celebrated  performances,  lie  wa^ 
totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew  leUers  ;  the  sanction  cif  a  credulous  pes 
terity  ought  not  lo  prevent  us  Irom  refusing  lo  asi^ign  to  ihc  Jatlicr  z 
theological  talent,  wliich  he  neiilier  possessed,  nor,  as  far  as  I  car 
affirm  of  liis  writings,  pretended  tu  posse^s.     Tiiis  seems  particular! yr-' 
necessary  at  the  present  day,  when  nrany  divlnei;,  ceasing  to  prefer  thc^ 
autlioribcd  text  oi  the  Masouics  to  the  Greek  and   other  VcrsioJis^, 
would  teach  us  to  la)    an  almost  implicit  stress  on  the  authorities  olf 
Joscj)hits  and  Oritren  ;  tliough  neither  of  ilieiu,  I  am  fully  persuadecS 
in  my  own  mind,  knew  any  thing  at  all  of  that  sacred  dialect,  irx. 
which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  rtand  originally  composed^ 
That  Jo&cphus  did  not,  is  apparent,  from  his  being  always  led  by  the 
Greek  ;  from  his  making  the  noun,  Mosrs^  a  compound  of  txco  ^^^>— - 
tian  words  ;  so  repugnant  to  its  form  in  the  original ;  as  well  as  irons 
his  incompetency  to  show  the  signification  of  Jmisalem^  which  had 
been  so  strangely  perverted  and  aspersed  by  his  opponent  Appion,    That 
Ori^cn  ki^ew  nothing  cif  it,  will  be  abundantly  proved  from  the  subse^ 
qucnt  remarks,  should  you  deem  them  worthy  of  an  insertion  in  the 
Classical  Jintntnl, 

The  first   tiling,   in  which  the  Creek  father  may  be  observed  to 
betray   a  total   want  of  Hebrew  ieaniing,  is   the  manner  in  whicli 
he  hai  vindic:ited  that   cclebrai'.d   prediction   of   halah :    That  th<T 
^lessias  should  be  born  of  a  I'irgiiu     'Eat  el  'Uvhcicf  iv^f0-iA«y«r»   rh 

^tc^$if9,    uXXtit   hi  si;  ri\f   fUt.iit    Kiirutf   w;  ^«c«,   xui  If  rm  Alvn^cv^ifi  Igti 
wtc^&iyevf  tUiM^  i'/^cvrtt'  'Euv  It  yivnrtii  vetU  Tcu^fiff  fAitimmvtcirn  ami  «•  r.  A* 
Contra  Ceis.  Lib.  1.  p.  27.  Cam,  ed.     In  tliis  the  author  is  pleased  tr> 
inform  us,  not  that  he  pretends  to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter  him-" 
self,  but  from  tlie  report  of  others,  that  the  term,  Alnia^  in  the  pro- 
phecy, translated  Ua^iifi  by  the  Scptnagiiit,  occurs  in  the  cited  texC 
from  Deuteronomy  in  the  signification  of  a  virgin ;  whereas  it  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  that  part  of  the  Scriptuies,  much  less  in  the  accep- 
tation affixed  to  it  by  this  writer.     Nor  will  it  avail  to  plead,  that; 
such  might  be  the  reading  of  the  text  in  the  copies  then  extant;   fox* 
what  sort  of  a  copy  must  that  be,  which  could  lun  counter  to  the 
united  authorities,  not  only  of  the  IMrcxv  and  Samaritan  texts,  as  we 
now  find  them,  but  of  the   Tarmm  of  OnkelosJ     Besides,  had   he 
possessed  half  of  tliat  Hebraic  erudition,  which  has  been  erroneously 
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•*scri!>e<J  to  him,  he  wonlrl  liavc  sl:(,>wii  for  the  tf»inirlltm  of  tlio  Jew, 
"V^'Imc  iJie  learned  ;intl  ijiJef-.i:i;';a!)le  .■!/;■:. -'ir  has  :i:icc-  ;ulr.i>i\  done  ; 
t-hiit,  though  the  term  in  liehicw  he  not  uppiopiiated  tu  the  clenotii- 
tion  of  a  virgin  ;  in  most  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found,  it  will 
rely  bear  any  other  signification. 
From  this  specimen  ot  his  Hebrew  learning  I  beg  to  direct  the 
ider  to  another,  equally  calculated  to  establish  our  position.  In 
to  the  ethnic  opinion  oi  CpLuhj  that  every  individual  nation 
€>\x^ttt  always  to  be  tenacious  of  their  peculiar  objects  and  forms  of 
-ship,  the  several  countries  beim;,  as  ho  supposed,  distributed  by 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  univer^ie  amongst  the  inferior  gods  ;  the 
father,  though  witliout  any  good  will  on  his  o^^n  part,  and 
certainly  wilhout  laying  the  church  under  any  special  obligations  to 
bim  for  the  manliness  of  his  conduct,  makes  the  following  concession : 


Mvy    MMtii  i^tifuf  iyyi>Mf  0f0v.     Contra  Ct'.h.  Lib.  5.  p,   250.    Cam* 

Surely,   if   ever   the   author  had   a   proper    occasion   for  dis- 

ing  his  Hebrew,  it  was  now ;  when,  to  prevent  an  adversary  from 

^ ^tinjg  by  a  solitary  text,  he  needed  only  to  refer  him  to  the  sacred 

original;  v/hich,  together  with  the  Targuni,  and  the  Samaritan  text, 
instead  of,  Angels  of  God ;  reads,  77, c  cliildren  of  Israel — ^K^^i!^^  ^H. 
Xc^norant,  however,  of  tlie  Hebrew  scriptures,  and  guided  solely  by  his 
^%reek  version^  he  not  only  makes  no  efficient  reply ;  but  surrenders 
Tlie  text  into  the  power  of  his  antagonist :  thus  testifying  to  the 
"world,  how  miserably  the  church  would  defend  herself,  on  many 
«>Gcasions,  against  the  Celsi  of  our  own  times,  with  no  other  scriptures 
L  her  hand  than  the  SeptuagirU  Translation, 

But  again.  The  father,  concurring  with  the  Pagan  in  the  belief  of 
ood  and  bad  angels,  and  that  the  deity  permits  them  frequently  to 
nfest  mankind  with  divers  cahimities  and  plagues,  endeavours 
Xo  establish  the  notion  on  the  testimony  of  die  Psalmist.  lAtL^v^u  ^i 
«^  vfitftti^i  T#,  an  tfi/«  cf /(n<  ttvr^v^lran  t«  vicv^^ttirin^it  vers  muf  xof^^Mr 
■■  I  /«>.i»y,  tv  T#  'A:s-!rrfiXiy  tU  «(vr«y(  0^49  $vfMV  ttvfv,  6vfC69f  juti  i^ynf 
g  lAi^f^iy*  tf7M-r«A4v  h*  tiyyiXtn  ^•n^Sf.  Contra  Cels.  Lib.  8.  p.  398. 
ed.  Difficult  indeed  would  be  the  task  of  demonstrating  from 
Old  Testament  the  existence  of  any  such  tiling  as  xvicked  or 
9mali^ant  angels,  and  least  of  all  from  tliis  text  of  tiie  Psalmist, 
"Vrhicb  in  the  original  bears  a  very  different  construction. 

mn  ^3»^D  nr6ira  msi  qyn  may  i9»  rnn  Dn  r6ttr. 

f  salm  78.  y.  49.      R.   Abraliam  ben  Ezra    has  tlius  commented 
on  the  text  with  his  accustomed  ability. 

^n"?  bn  ^msj^D  b^  tdth  iiwd  yi2n  n^D::^  dttts)  yrh  ton 
jn  uywnn  ^jn  o»  idm^  ub)sh  njnD  rmn  t^b  r^ikin  kSti 
^«^o  rrhmi^  u^n  mx^  niajDn  ry?N  nan  njm/iwn  raon 
larrh  m^  vmttro  Jiirm  vdn^d  mis;  idd  m^n  ii^yn  ayi 

T3  TD3   Wn   ^3»^D   3V1D    I'p^WD    iiaiDD   nr»   ^3K*?D  phu) 

;  nnn  b2  wai 
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The  Psalmist  in  this,  alludes  to  the  greatness  of  their  consUr 
nation  at  the  destruction  of  the  Hail ;  of  xjchich  it  is  recorded ; 
my  plau^ucs  will  1  now  fetch  to  thy  heart.  Observest  thou  noty  rfoder^ 
thai  Pharoah  xioiild  never  suhtuit  so  Jar  as  to  sat/  ;  I  and  my  natioi 
act  xt'icnedli/  ;  ejccpt  on  ihis  /jercitssion  only,  Thtis  the  voriter,  by  nxr 
of  metaphor  y  a:.,<imlates  the  yMtrues  to  the  fury  of  the  Lord^  and  to 
the  sending  v/  /h?9an;^c's  of  n/fli^tions,  on  accowit  of  the  lightning 
tohich  accoupanif'd  the  hoi/ ;  as  it  is  written  :  Who  maketh  his  angeb 
winds  and  his  ministers  i^aky  lightning.  The  term,  angels^  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  not  constructed  so- as  to  retain 
the  meaning  which  it  /las  in.  The  angels  of  the  Lord  ;  but  is  of  a 
similar  complexion  tvithy  By  the  hand  of  the  prophets  of  any  vision, 
that  isf  of  any  visional  prophet.  Com,  on  Ps,  78.  v,  49.  To  the  preceding 
may  be  added  the  brief  explication  of  the  text,  by  R.  Isaac  AbarbineL 

.Ti  '^^*^D  nnijm  qjrrm  miiyn  «in  vmnn  mp  nn 

So  saith  the  Psalmist :  He  sent  amongst  them  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger,  fury,  and  indignation,  and  distress :  the  immission  of  angels  of 
afflictions.  Thus  the  inspired  penman  calls  the  fierceness  of  anger^  the 
Jiiry,  and  the  indignation^  and  the  distress,  commemorated  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  angels  of  afflictions.  Com,  on  Qnd  Sam,  ch,  24.  It  cannot 
but  be  apparent,  then,  to  the  least  discerning,  that  what  this  Greek 
Jather  mistook  for  wicked  and  malignant  spirits,  signifies  only  the 
messengers  of  afflictions ;  or  rather  the  afflictions  themselves;  from 
which  malignity  was  as  far  removed,  as  from  the  Deity  liimself,  who 
inflicted  the  evils. 

Though  enough  has  been  said  to  convict  Origen  of  being  egre- 
giously  Ignorant  of  Hebrew  letters,  I  will  yet  add  another  testimony 
taken  from  his  erroneous  notions  respecting  the  term  Sabaoth.  This 
word,  as  is  well  known  to  every  biblical  scholar,  is  of  the  plural  num- 
ber, signifying,  hosts,  or  armies  ;  possesses  all  the  inflexions  of  a 
noun  common,  and  is  never  used  in  relation  to  the  Deity,  but  when 
preceded  in  construction  by  Jchoxmh,  or  Elohim,  or  both ;  and  so  ren- 
dered conjointly :  The  Lord,  the  God,  or  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 
But  Origen  having  never  read,  as  it  should  seem,  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, and  misled  by  the  superstition  of  the  Hellenists,^  who -had  no 
other  copy  of  them  than  the  Septuagint  version  ;  makes  it  always  a 
proper  noun,  and  affixes  to  it  singly  a  meaning,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  from  its  joint  connexion  with  Jehovah  or  Elohim.     Ti  y  Sfiuw 

«r<  il  fAiTuXeifA^eiicfttf  to  %f6fttt  it(  ra,  Kv^io^  ri^f  cu9UfUstr,  fi  Kv^i^f  rr^Mrutf, 

9ro*»jV«^iir.  Contra  Cels,  Lib,  5.  p,  262.  Cam,  ed.  No  stronger  proof 
than  tliis  need  be  alleged  of  his  having  been  wholly  unacquainted 
with  tlie  sacred  dialect ;  for  though  R.  Jacob  ben  Ascher,  in  his 
annotations  on  the  Pentateucli,  has  actually  reckoned  it  by  itself 
amongst  the  seventy  names  or  epithets  of  tlic  Deity  ;  and,  though  a 
few  of  the  Jewish  commentators,  merely  to  prevent  the  term,  Jehovah, 
from  ever  being  regarded  as  in  regimen  with  it,  would  assert  it  a 
proper  appellation,  yet  is  that  wholly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 


^jP  is  worthy  of  rcmarky  ho-Jct'vt.Ty  that  wsc  Ji-ni,  JciKiviih  of  hosts  ; 
tjohich  hits  led  many  to  assert^  that  thi*  tcntt,  iS.ib;n»tl',  is  itaclj'  a  proper 
fgjipdlaiion  of  the  Ocitif ;  or  thai  it  is  a  banner  in  his  army  so  inscribed; 
0gt  this  is  void  of'  ail  prohabifUif ;  for  -xkc  meet  ivifht  Odd  of  The 
"es,  in  tahich  it  is  evidently  const ntdcd  as  a  noun  cvnmun;  nor  is  it 
to  be  found  standiiitr  by  it'^-lffur^  G«  d,  but  ohfy  la'th  the  tenn^ 
xin^  or  the  compinind  tcr.u^  ^^:^\^^\''^h  V.\v\)\n\,  (\nn,  on  Ex.  ch,  3, 
So  fiu:,  indeed,  from  its  bciiUJf  a  peculiar  ■•pltlict  of  the  true  God,  as 
tlie  lea  f  tied  father  contends;  or  wluilly  ilifTcring  fn^ni  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  demotes  the  very  objects,  to  which  the 
Jewish  nation  was  strictly  proliibited  from  p:iyiiig  adoration. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  t;)e  mi'ior  instances  \.\{  srjipidity  and  oscitancy ; 
^nch   as  his  giving,  Ebin,  instead  of  J'lLion,  ir^r  pauper,  in  Hebrew; 

iPhiloc.  ch.  I.  p.  17.)  his  usiiig  rjohni,  and  Adonai,  constantly,  for 
ulohim   and  Adonim ;  fvid.  Contra  Ccls,  Lib,  6.  j).  5217.  Cam,  ed.) 
too  gross  for  any  Hebraist  to  commie. 
But   it  may  be  reasonably  demanded,  if  Orifren  knew  nothing  of 
brew,  how  could  he  treat  so  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
so  critical  a  manner,  or  add  to  his  Polyglott  the  Hebrew  text  in 
ebrew  characters  ?  To  tliis  I  reply,  that  the  trifling  display  of  bib- 
i  cral  learning  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  works  now  extant,  he  in  all 
x^bability  obtained  by   me-ans   of   his   many  conferences  with   the 
wish  divines  ;  but  especiafly  from  tlie  literal  Translation  of  Aquila, 
which  much  of  the  seeming  erudition  of  this   Christian  father 
ght  doubtless  to  be  charged.     But  with  respect  to  the  Hebrew  text 
the  Polyglott,  that,  we  may  rest  certain,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all, 
^as  the  work  of  a  Jew,  who  being  needy  as  well  as  learned,  did  not 
~  sdain  to  profit  from  the  design  without  sharing  in  its  honors.     Be 
's  as  it  may,  I  cannot  but  maintain,  what  I  think  has  been  most 
ply  demonstrated,  that  when  he  composed  his  work  against  CelsuSf 
^s.  well  as  the  Phdjcalia,  lie  was  completely  ignorant  or  the  Hebreto 
^^  ripturcs  ;  and,  consequently  is  at  this  day  a  very  incompetent  autho- 
*  ly  to  be  alleged  against  the  veracity  of  the  Masoretic  text, 

Hoving/ianif  Aug,  27,  1812.  J,  O, 
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iME  of  the  following  observations  may,  perhaps,  not  prove  wholly 
'^xvacceptable  to  the  readers  of  those  works,  which  are  the  subjects  of 
^Viem.    I  believe  them  all  to  be  new ;  if  that  be  any  atonement  fot 


Ik 
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their  want  of  merit  in  other  respects.  But  should  any  of  them  haw 
been  anticipated  in  writings  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  and  should 
any  reflection  be  therefore  cast  on  me,  I  would  fi;ladly9  if  I  might 
without  presumption,  employ  in  my  defence  the  allowing  words  of 
Locke,  written  upon  a  similar,  thoiu;h  much  more  important,  occasion 
to  Dr.  Stillingflect,  who  had  taxod  him  with  publishing  thoughts 
already  extant  in  the  b(U)ks  of  oll.crs  : 

"  To  alleviate  my  fault  herein  I  agree  with  your  Lordship,  that 
manif  things  may  seem  neiv  to  one  tJiat  convenes  on!y  with  his  own 
thouc^htsy  which  really  arc  not  so  ;  but  I  must  crave  leave  to  suggest  to 
your  LorJsIiip,  tliat  if  in  spinning  of  them  out  of  his  aeon  tnoughts 
they  seem  new  to  him,  he  is  certainly  the  inventor  of  them,  and  3iey 
may  as  justly  be  thought  his  own  invention,  as  any  one's ;  and  he  is  as 
ccrtiiinly  the  inventor  of  them  as  any  one  who  thought  on  them  before 
him  ;  tlie  distinction  of  invention  or  not  invention  lying  not  in  think- 
ing first  or  not  first,  but  in  borrowing  or  not  borrowing  our  thoughts 
from  another." 

In  the  preface  to  a  small  volume  published*  in  1808,  and  intitled, 
Emendationes  in  scriptores  quosdam  Gracos,  I  cited  an  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson  upon  Conjectural  Criticism,  as  an  answer  to  the  many  coa- 
temptuous  remarks  often  made  on  verbal  criticism,  and  not  with  an 
intention  of  arrogating  to  myself  any  of  the  high  qualities  there 
ascribed  to  the  legitimate  Critic  ;  and  now,  as  my  first  observation 
regards  Mr.  Gibbon's  translation  of  a  passage  in  Julian,  I  cannot  help 
taking  notice  that  Mr.  Gibbon  also  did  not  resemble  some  other  men 
of  great  genius  and  abilities  in  affecting  to  despise  corrective  criticism. 
He  well  knew,  that  words  are  signs  of  ideas,  and  that  a  trifling 
change  of  words  may  create  an  important  alteration  in  signification. 
It  ^frequently  happens,  says  he,  that  the  sounds  and  characters^  tohick 
approach  the  nearest  to  each  oth^r,  accidentally  represent  the  masi 
opposite  ideas.  Mr.  Gibbon  not  only  mentions  conjectural  emenda- 
tions of  others  with  applause,*  but  frequently  attempts  them  success- 
fully* himself.  His  translation,  however,  of  a  passage  in  Juliant' 
shows  far  less  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  than  some  of  his 
emendations.  The  Emperor  is  severely  reprimanding  Ecdicius^ 
Prsefect  of  Egypt,  for  not  executing;  his  sentence  of  exile  on  Athana- 
sius,  whose  conduct  he  stigmatises  m  tlic  following  words,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Gibbon : 

iittKtir^etu  Mr.  Gibbon's  translation  is.  The  abominable  wretch!  Under 
my  reign  the  baptism  of  several  Grecian  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  has 
been  the  effict  of  his  persecutions  :  and  he  adds,  /  Jiave  preserved  the 

-  —  -    -         

'  See  bis  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Note  on  ch.  iv.  p.  153. 
(octavo,  1797.)  ;  Note  on  ch.  ix.  p.  3().>. ;  Note  on  ch.  ix.  p.  369.  -,  Note  on  elk 
ix.  p.  379. :  Note  ou  ch.  xxxviii.p.  3^2. 

^  Note  on  ch.  x.  p.  398. ;  on  ch.  x.  p.  415. ;  on  ch.  xii.  p.  74. ;  on  di.  »▼• 
p.  317.  ;  on  ch.  xvii.  p.  US. ',  on  ch.  xvii.  p.  32. ;  ou  ch.  xviii.  p.  102. ;  on  ch*  six. 
p.  177. ;  on  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  364. 

>  See  cb«  xxiii.  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  p.  134.  edit  1797.  8v«. 
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'*M&^OK(  teme  of  the  laif  vord,  the  ambigiuly  of  a  lifrant,  ixbo  Kuhcd 
to  ^ndf  or  to  create  guilt. 

£*,  w  nr  'Ejuqi'  •  Ti  xlytif  3'  to  fi^ttiiiu.  By  whnt  mctliod  of  con- 
*tt-uction  this  meaninfr,  or  inHi,t'd  any,  could  be  wrun^  Irnm  the 
Gneek  words,  I  am  (]uite  M  n  lass  to  know.  Aiuns^.'ni  iippears  to  nie 
not  aniOfgiions,  but  inLspHcitblc.  I  doubt  not  that  Julian  wrote, 
Ti»  ^(fif  -.f  iiiftfinnt  E^Anxaa:  tr  ifttv  yuHUxitc  rat  iTin«ii>  fix-rrlrxu 
AI  XTlKEZm!.  MiscrennI !  la  dnre  ba])tizi!,  in  n/y  rasn,  Greci'tii 
vomeit  of  the  hiokenl  mnk  I  Lei  iiim  !te  lntnhhcd,  oi-  let  Aim  bf  jtene- 
CMtcd:  for  iimxviu  may  hnve  citbei- of  tiT-"!e  two  scnsi-s. 

In  Polybiu^,  lib.  i\.  c.  IK.  (p.  170.  edit.  Ernest.)  tlie  preposition 

■(<    seems  tr  have  been  omitted  :   ria  tai  -rSt  mtiKitimit  roiiittTfau,   EIS 

if^*a^utt,  ».  r.  A.  The  disLince  of  tliu  fi>ot  of  tlie  btddur  from  the  wall 
v.'as  to  be  of  a  measure  proportionate  to  the  number  nf  men  ascendiii}; 
"t-  If  they  were  very  fy\;  th:;  ^rrcitest  dist.nee  (hulf  tlie  len^h  of 
the  ladder)  mi^lic  be  used,  without  daii';cv  of  bitiiking  the  ladder ; 
•f  ruany,  it  \v;k  to  be  placed  more  upright,  biit  not  so  much  so  as  to 
niiTltc  it  unsteady. 

In  book  X.  ch.  il.  Pnlybiiis,  for  instantanocusly  notifying  e\^enH 
froin  a  great  dist:ince,  de^crihes  :iti  nppiratus,  wliicli,  when  compared 
^"ith  our  modem  tcleiji-aphs,  will  ;;ppcar  even  rnorc  infeiior  than 
Chinese  characters,  or  signs  for  words,  in  writJn;^,  in  comparison  of 
alphabetical  mark!,  or  signs  of  the  most  siniplo  eli-'nients  cf  articulate 
jounds.  There  is  an  omission  in  tlie  Greek,  mark-jj  by  u  Ijlank  ip;ice  j 
however,  from  v/hat  is  still  entinit,  tiic  device  seems  to  h:ivc  been 
this  ; — The  parties,  between  whom  a  communication  was  tn  be  main- 
tained, provided  vessels  of  water  of  equal  sizes,  each  keeping  one. 
*Jpon  the  water  in  each  vessel  was  placed  a  staiT,  standing  upright  in 
a  cork.  Each  staff,  corresponding  to  the  other,  was  inscribed,  upon 
J^'visions  e<[ually  marked,  with  the  principal  occurrer.L-es  that  might 
^appen.  When  one  party  wished  to  signify  any  incident  t(»  die  otlicr, 
"^  kindled  a  fire  ;  and  as  soon  as  tliis  signal  w:is  answered  by  aiiotlicr 
"*"e,  vent  WAS  immediately  given  to  tlie  water  in  both  vessels,  until 
*he  intelligencer  seeing  the  intended  inscription  on  his  staff  sunk  down 
**?  tlie  rim  of  the  vessel,  extinguished  his  fire,  as  a  signal  to  his  asso- 
^'*te  to  stop  the  effusion  of  the  water,  and,  by  reading  the  siime  in- 
*cription,  then  even  with  the  rim  of  his  vessel  also,  to  inti.rm  himself 
pf  die  event  which  had  taken  place.  The  imperfection  and  dangerous 
**Wccnracy  of  this  method  are  apparent. 

I^e  nature  and  u<:e  of  the  machine  mentioned  by  Polybius  in  liook 

*-  ch,  43.  and  called  by  him  JisTTfs,  are  not  very  evident.     After 

Considering  the  whole  passage,  I  am  inclined  to  tl;ink  the  design  of  it 

*as  merely  to  guide  the  eye  instantaneously  to  a  distant  object.     It 

**niained  fixed ;    and  was  pointed  exactly  towards  the  spot   where 

Vfrnali  were  expected  to  be  made;  so  that  the  eye  might,. witliout 

^rodtring,  catch  any  signid  at  once. 

GsKGOHiL's  NvasENUs  (De  homiuis  opificio,   p.  58.    edit.  Oporini) 

L  ^^Siiing  from  the  false  system  of  natural  philosophy  prevalent  in  his 

k  sge,  observes  that,  whereas  locomotion  is  n'lturally  united  with  chani^- 

\ 


of  constituent  parts,  and  immobility  with  immutability,  yet  Gun,  i 
'*»  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth*  broke  this  union  ; 
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ing  to  the  heavens  locomotion  with  immutabilitj,  and  to  the  ea 
immobility  with  change  of  parts ;  for  this  he  suggests  the  foUowj 
reason : 

n^ftmhiei  rtfi  nix^  ri  r«Mvroy  •Ucwtftiravti^  (if  r*v  '0f«v  T%^i§i  sciL) 
if  fin  ro  TM  ^vrtvf  f^ftf  0«f^  im  to  iir^irrif  rt  xtu  ifUTccHvwj  iwi  rt 
rSf  luiraL  rkf  Krirtf  fiXiWftirt/ff  0th  ffitl^tv^m  ti  xrlrfi*  srMi^tiffy  w  ^ 
tri  #utirr«$  viciXv\^tf  ox^n»  «^  if  Kt9$vfmo9  ^  4eAA«<«v^M»  rvj^fi. 

In  these  words  an  omission  and  depravation  appear,  which  may 
thus  supplied  and  rectified :   n^fin$tU  rm  tk;^  r«  r*Mvr«y   aiv§j9ftnm 
in  if  /Mif  T«  TT.f  'ATTOT    (9mv  vid.)  ^vrutf  tifff  diri^  irrt   t«  i»r^rrM 
ju(f  ofurd^tr^fy  wi  rtff  x£f  MMrit  tnf  xrirtf    BAEIIOMENON,   B%$f  Nf 
i^toitci  T«  Kriofut  9r«<iin<i».     Having  made  this  distribution  tvitk  vdsepf 
caution^  lesty  if  his  awn  peculiar  attributes  of  immutability  and  irtm 
bility  should  both  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  creation^  they  might  cau 
the  creature  to  be  mistaken  for  God. 
Euripides.  Hecuba,  v.  986. 

Hecuba. 
Olri*  tZf  t  Ai|«f  0-«/  rt  Ktit  trtntxtf  6iXtif  i 
Polymestor. 

•ux  0i^«*  rS  rm  ravr»  rtifittfUi  A^yw. 

Hecuba. 

Polymestor. 
X^nfA  >  0  *dfit  iULi  r<xy  tmf»i  Xi^*  > 
Polymestor  had  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  Hecuba's  s 
Polydorus,  and  had  betrayed  his  charge  by  murdering  him.  Heci 
in  a  dialogue  with  Polymestor,  in  which  are  the  verses  above  cit 
conceals  ner  knowledge  of  his  guilt,  and  her  consequent  ha-t 
of  him.     Should  we  read, 

the  words  would  be  more  in  character,  veiling,  under  a  parentheti 
expression  of  apparent  friendship,  an  imprecation  of  universal  hat 
on  Polymestor. 

Euripides  Orest.  v.  KM-Q.  (Porson's  edit.)  Orestes,  embracing 
sister  Electra,  exclaims, 

^12  rrt^f*  ei2tX(ptif,  Z  ^IXof  ^^iioTcrvyfit  ^y, 
rxd*  irrt  irtti^tif  Ktii  yaifinXt^v  Af;^dv( 
ir^9c^$fyuti6*  kfuf  to?;  Ti(A«<^«^«i(  xti^m, 
**  l\^»T^0tyf4MT'  ufi(pi  Aid.  et  MSS.  fere  omnes.   eUn  pro  Afff}  M 
CTavius,  quod  Brunckius  recepit,  simul  tamen  conjiciens  .^fM-^liy^ 
nfiTf  quod  ex  H.  (MS.  Harleiano)  edidi."     Porson.  *  * 

BeSfore  I  had  read  this  note,  1  conjectured, 

T«^*  irri  Tceii^uf,  mm\  y«#ei)A/«v  Ae;^«v( 
w^»r^0tyfi*T  ^ANTI,  TO?;  nLhaivm^ci^  wttnu 
and  I  now  think  the  repetition  of  ifrl  much  more  elegant  than  m 
Sim  also  very  nearly  resembles  the  word  found  in  Aldus's  edition,   3 
in  almost  all  the  manuscripts. 

As  the  spirited  conclusion  of  Tumus's  answer  to  Drances,  in 
eleventh  ^neid, 

"   Niinquam  animam  taleni   dextra  hkc  (absUte  moveri) 
Amittei  \  habitet  tecum,  et  ait  pectore  in  isto." 
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^jijicJii  rather  flat  in  the  best  English  versions  of  Vligil,  I  ihall  here 
exhibit  a.  translation,  the  two  first  lines  of  which  are  Mr.  Edward 
Osborne's,  fbnnerly  an  ornament  of  Winchester  Colle^ :  the  two 
lm*t  vere  added  bj  myself. 

Tka hajul  flhBiev}eil-iiitetttkltafcv»Tt*ig»)  i 

Stuill  uertTMltoii  ta  lakt  a  tout  tike  thin  : 
Still  trilk  Ihfrif  lite  daifard  ipirit  dmll, 
Ntr  gnit  Ihal  binmt  lehich  it  («)(>  n>  will, 

Tlie  fonB  of  the  imperative  mood  used  in  the  third  line  is  not  men* 
t3<med  by  Lowth,  nor  in  any  English  grammar  to  which  I  can  at 
present  refer.     I  will  therefore  give  an  example  or  two  from  Shak- 


To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  yonr  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  tote  Antony        [Octavia  to  his  "mk. 
Anions  and  Cleop.  Actii.  Sc.i, 

This  day  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end  ; 

Yea,  ^ith  itself  to  hofiow  falsehood  change. 

Kiitg  John,  Aft  111.  Sc,  1. 

Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honor  have. 

King  Rich.  II.  Act  U.  ftt.i. 

HsTOig  been  thus  led  to  quote  an  English  author,  before  I  return  to 
*1»  ancients,  I  shall  introduce  some  remarks  on  several  passages  in 
SbaJEtpeare,  and  a  few  other  English  writers. 

Shaksfeabe  Troilus  and  Cress.  Act.  m.  Sc.  3. 
Nor  doth  the  eye  itself. 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  aense,  behold  itself. 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  opposed 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form  ; 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  married  there 
^  Where  it  may  see  itself. 

,  0<plll>^  Htm,  iptn^t  Itufuttt,  u;  \ftfi>iiwin  ti«  r*irn,  <«;  /StXrlrrw 
""^•^  u(i  «  ((«,  ti-ruf  ii  Kuril  tin.  —  if  K  yi  ijj  »*X»  t«i  nZ  itlftitne 
J****!,  4  f'  TBf  imn,  w>ir  t!s   Uthi  i  nZrt  TvyviJni   uuio,  *m   iy«T»( 

*»»t;^ Plato.  Alcibiad.  I.     ' 

K.  Hexrv  V.  Act  I.  Sc.  2. 
«  Yet  that  is  but  a  curs'd  necessity," 
_,^    Re»d,       "  Yet  that  is  but  a  cur'd  necessity." 
.'naiis,  only  a  necessity  for  which  we  have  a  remedy.     "ITie remedy 
"  iQentloned  in  the  lines  immediately  following. 

Hhshy  VI.  Part  i.  Act  ii.  Sc.  5. 
"  Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
"  Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort." 
1  cannot  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  Warburton  as  to  the  sense  of 
J?^  verses.     I  think  meaner  sort  si^ifies  the  sort  or  family  whose 
JMe  to  the  crown  was  inferior:  that  is,  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
*-ailcaster,  afterwards  Henry  IV. ;  whose  ambition  ruined  Mortimer, 
Hen'ry  VI.  Pan  I.  Act  iii.  Sc.  I. 
"Set  this  unaccustom'd  fight  aside." 
Vnac«;utt«n'd,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  is  Umemlv,  X»de«iil.    \  xinak. 
VOL.  VJJ.  HO.  XJM.  \ 
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the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its  proper  and  usual  signification ;  it  ii 
plained  b^  ix^at  went  before ; 

<<  The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Gloster's  ment 

Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 

HaveJtWd  their  pockets JuU  of  pebble  stones/*  ^e* 

Henry  VI.  Part  ii.  Act  in.  Sc.  2. 
J  "  For,  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death." 
This,  without  the  conceit,  is  <<  For,  when  I  see  Gloster>  I  tee  l 
man  dead,  whonii  I  loved  above  all  things." 

Henry  VI.  Part  n.  Act  nr.  Sc.  10. 
**  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me.  Heaven  be  my  judge.** 
Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  sense.     Iden  had  n 
tally  wounded  Cade.    Cade,  dying,  hsui  said,  <<  Tell  Kent  Gcom  : 
she  hath  lost  her  best  man ;"  Iden  thinks  himself  21  better  man  t! 
Cade,  and  therefore  says  he  wrongs  him. 

Addison  (Whig  Examiner,  No.  2.)  makes  the  following  remark 
an  expression  in  a  Letter  to  die  Examiner  :  '<  A  man  may  be  said 
describe  or  to  collect  accounts  of  indignities,  and  unnatural  struggl 
but  to  collect  the  ihiufirs  themselves  Is  a  figure  which  this  gentleman  '. 
introduced  into  our  English  prose.*'  Demosthenes  (in  Midiam) 
let  a  similar  inaccuracy  escape  him  t  n«XAi^  fdf  Wwir,  J  iti^  *Aim 

9ut}  STNEIAOXA  'TBFEIS  »vnZ  juti  nONHPIAS  rirmirtu,  %^  «s#vr 

rnvrtxet  in  (uiXtt^ 

In  Dr.  JoHNSON*s  Dictionary,  (tm  tufrnt  Siw  he  W;  Avyt/»v  fi4U9 

0-utf  Up»(S  )under  the  word  Abstract,  n.  s.,  I  find  the  following  vei 

cited  from  Dryden's  Aurengzebe  to  prove  that  one  meaning  of  J 

stract  is,  A  smaller  quantity  containing  the  virtue  orpotoer  of  a  greati 

**  J[f  you  are  false  J  these  epithets  are  small, 

«  Yin^re  then  the  thingSy  and  abstract  qf  them  alL** 

I  am  much  mistaken  if  these  lines  will  not  seem  quite  irreleva 
when  the  whole  passage  in  the  play  shall  have  been  considered. 

Indamora,  (Act  iv.  Sc.  10 
Your  accusation  musiy  Isee^  take  place: 
And  am  I  guilty ,  vifionouSf  and  base  7 

Aurengzebe. 
Xf  you  arefaUCy  those  epithets  are  smaU ; 
Yoi^re  then  the  things,  the  abstract  of  them  all. 

The  concrete  and  abstract  terms  o£  logicians  were  in  Dryde 
thoughts  when  he  wrote  this.  If  you  are  false,  says  Aurengze 
you  are  not  merely  guilty,  infamous,  and  base,  but  guilt,  in/ia 
and  baseness  themselves. 

Gay  in  celebrating  Wine,  that  n^xv*  *^^  mstiSt  bestows  on  it  c 
encomium  of  a  very  extraordinary  hature : 

^  "  Thou 1 — with  eloquence  profound, 

**  And  arguments  convictive  didst  enforce 
^  Fam'd  TuUy,  and  Demosthenes  renown*d.** 

Gay  on  Wine,  v.  92. 

One  would  think  diat  Gay,  when  he  wrote  this,  was  over-insph 
witb  that  poetical  liquor.    Did  he  constd^  the  fictions  of  poetry 
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'*'™HMf  i  orwu  he  ignorant  that  Cicero  was  remartably  temperate; 
*iid  DmKMthenes  a  water-drinker  ? 

SawMmif  V  i  4iAmi{«t«(,  fA>^  vfi^trtauit,  *S)if  writ,  t^  hnfutrrXit 
■Mm  'All|>*r*^  fM  fwirn  ifui  umi  /i.yttrhm   Jtaiit*  *unt  ftif  )«{  '»i*n, 

hw^  M«>  v/m. Demosthenes  m^i  nt  wu^wfufi. 

Extract  from  Lord  Kajmeb's  Elements  of  Criucism,  vol,  m.  p.  1 1 7. 
(Octavo,  1768.) 

"  An  attribute  of  the  eSect  expressed  as  an  attribute  of  the  cause : 
9fo*  periitte  amhos  miieka  censebam  in  man.  Ptautus.  No  taonder, 
iWi  nuk  a  rsxi/iciovs  height.  Paradise  Lost." 

Lord  Kaime*  actually  seems  to  have  supposed,  that  vtitera  htn 
^gfecs  with  wtari ;  and  not  to  have  lutown  that  it  it  inte^ected,  a* 
nu^,  W^UM  often  in  Greek. 

ifttTtSni-rSt  Y^tfimwi  yt,  TAAAIH*,  imlxk^tmi. 

ArittOfkmMtt.  Lfnitr.rtO. 
MisEHA,  timeO)  hoc  incertum  quorsum  accidat. 

rrrod.  AtulrUi.  1. 5. «. 
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•■■  asv  following  ghazal  is  extracted  from  Shdhei. 

^j   6^  J«  y   ^  3'  'rt^ 

*-»j  6ly  j^'  fv#  f*  Cy* 
•^^l  (sj^i  oji  Alii  jj  >^  *Si  .R^iU 

'*  O  Cu[v-bearer,  through  the  grief,  which  diou  hast  caused  me,  m| 
^d«rstanding  and  soul  nave  forsaken  me  :  Smitteo  by  lore,  they 
^^  died  avay>  and  depaned  from  me.    My  strength  hat  al«» 
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fone :— <an  I  then  go  on  this  road  ? — ^Most  gladly  would  I  gOyhacE 
but  the  power.     As  long  as  thy  two  cheeks  remained  distaimrt 
from  my  view,  the  wishes  of  my  heart,  and  the  hopes  of  my,80u:a^ 
departed.     I  was  (he  person,  and  it  was  my  heart,  Uiat  thy  statue — -e 
bore  away.     Tes,  it  flowed  from  me,  and  nastened  to  thy  thresl^m* 
oldl    So  ShaheCi  who  like  the  tulip  has  been  immersed  m  binnr — ^^ 
will  leave  this  world,  with  the  marks,  which  thpu  hast  causedt** 

After  which  comes  one  from  S^^dlee/* 

*   •   ^AaUU  *il^l«--»  ai^  ^  o^  J> 


•• 


^j3U^   ^ULk    l^V    U  jl    £^    «^ 
^Oua/    ^C&<    Xa    Ji^  ^    J,l^  ^ 

<«  With  your  liver  intoxicated  with  blood,  it  is  delightful  to  reel  ^^^ 
a  flame !  intoxicated  with  blood '  it  is  delightful  to  wallow  on  *^^^ 
ground  !  whilst  jovial,  to  plunder  the  bower  like  the  breeze^ 
cull  the  rose,  on  which  the  gardener  has  bestowed  his  wilJi^^ 


••       .^ 


care,^  is  delightful.     But  in  a  drunken  fit,  never  be  thou  so  ^^ 

as  to  rise  up  the  first  to  make  peace,  because  to  be  angry  afresl'' 


T  By   C^y^  bloody  the  poet  allades  to  wine. 

^'I'conJectiiiethe'tnicrcadingintbeorig.MS.tobe'  {^y^*^  "rf^^  ^ 
iritbout  the  ceremony  of  the  gardener's  cons^t. 
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iiL  When  free  from  care,  you  can  laugh  as  menUy  aa 
nbg,  but  to  laugh  in  the  midst  of  wailing  as  heartily  as 
e  goblet  is  delightful.  How  shall  T,  who  am  a  man  of 
wk  upon  that  peraon !  who  has  not  the  sign  of  a  tear,  to 
ch  floating  in  the  eye  is  delightful.  Petitionest  thOQ  f or 
let  of  the  f3ce?'~-LoTe  sheds  it:'— but  you  mi)St  rub^ 
im  your  forehead,  to  rub  which  is  delightful.  O  ShlfSlel^ 
not  filled  with  dignity  ?  when  in  this  state  of  impotency* 
ghout  the  whole  world,  each  dream  that  mil  end  in  a  tear 
tful." 
lext  spedmen  is  selected  tma  Jdm^i 

^\^    Ck^    ^L»    A«l»    iXS    \j^ 
Oj;  ^1    Ji    A*o    ylj^  jU>j    ^Caj 

"t-j^  fit'  4**^  y-  —%• 

.:fl>  (j-b   »Ji^   ^U»j^ 
«ljl  ^  %^^j  ^L«  (5y;  jl  <e*f& 

!  gartitent  of  my  soul  has  been  rent  by  woe ;— come  hither> 
«  of  my  soul  perishing  with  woe !  Vital  motion  has  not 
t  my  beating  heart,  although  my  whole  hamt*  be  composed 


V'  generail;  meaiu  br^htatti  ef  cmmttnaBet,  bcre  it  Mttalnly  nieant « 

tigh  thelilfral  meaning  of  m^^^  and  m*^  '-•  nuv  appear  homclj, 
to  give  the  force  gf  the  original  better  tliui  uiy  aabidtute, 
kauieu.  *  Lltcnlty /ietwv. 
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of  air,  water^  and  clay.  When  once  thou  hadst  set  out^  tho 
borest  away  a  hundred  hearts  upon  the  road:— God  most  Hig! 
Was  surprised  at  thy  alacrity  and  expedition.  Every  night  I  pri 
vately  advance  to  address  thee,  my  collar  is  torn,  my  skirt  is  rem 
Debilitated  through  grief,  I  scatter  earth  upon  my  head :  debilitate 
through  love,  I  rub '  my  face  upon  the  ground.  Through  gates  an 
waHs  mipatiently  I  address  thee,  uttering  my  vows  to  Selima,  du 
scomer  of  my  peace.  If  thou  wouldst  incline  thine  head  to  JdmH 
what  would  oe  his  opinion  ?— that  thou  art  the  tender  rose-shool 
himself  the  thorns,  and  branches  to  be  lopped  off.'' 

This  concludes  the  untranslated  ghazals  in  the  two  volumes 
of  the  oriental  collections,  that  are  written  in  the  Persian  language 

Time,  and  the  wantonness  of  transcribers,  have  committe 
greater  ravages  on  no  one  thing,  than  on  Oriental  MSS.,  mor 
especially  on*that  part  of  them,  which  bear  the  Arabic  charactei 
To  riehdy  ascertain  the  writer's  meaning  three  MSS.  at  the  leas 
should  be  possessed,  for,  as  it  has  been  mentioned  before,  no  tw 
MSS.  of  a  Deewan  correspond,  and  scarcely  a  ghazal  occun 
where  the  order,  or  even  the  number  of  beets  will  be  found  alilu 
and  in  passages,  too  frequent  to  be  numbered,  the  persons  of  th 
verbs  are  altered,  and  the  sense  perverted  to  inttoduce  some  quaii 

fancy  of  the  copyist.      Oftentimes,  for  instance,  where  sJu 


occurs  in  one  copy,  fJ»^  will  in  another,  where  ^^^^^  is  used  i 

*this,  ^U  will  be  found  in  that,  besides  many  other  example 
which  clearly  prove,  that  the  difference  is  wilfully  caused  by  tt 
transcriber.  Of  these  assertions  the  venerable  Shdh^nStnih  < 
Firdoosee  stands  a  lamentable  evidence;  and  although  we  jna 
well  doubt,  whether  either  Grecians  or  Romans  would  recognia 
one  half  of  what  transcribers  and  editors  have  made  them  writ) 
could  their  works  be  shown  them  in  their  present  state,  vi 
know  for  certainty,  that  an  Eastern  poet  of  ancient  date  would  i 
such  a  case  find  distichs,  and  even  odes  inserted  among  hb  pn 

ductions,  which  he  never  wrote.  In  a  collation  of  the  odes  in 
the  De^aodn  of  Hkdf&sZf  who  is  comparatively  a  modem  write 
as  they  stood  in  a  friend's  MS.  and  my  own,  I  found  the  difierenc 
in  a  ghazal,  according  to  the  two  copies,  occupy  several  line 
although,  on  an  average,  his  odes  do  not  exceed  fourteen  beeti 
and  not  unfrequently  a  distich  occurs  in  a  ghazal  or  qtiifsdaUi 
which  is  of  a  metre  quite  different  from  either  the  preceding  c 
the  following.  The  subjoined  beautiful  ode  of  HhSfizz  wil 
exemplify  these  observations.  i 


'  Sfie  note  ^  in  the  preceding  |^|^. 

^  1  Kave  hetrd  thai  tlic  first  part  of  the  third  toL  was  afierwardi  pnbllMi^ 
hat  1  €9uld  Bf  rer  prociira  a  tight  of  it. 
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I^aJIj  jJ    ^jJtifc^  cXili^  _}^^  Jiwjlc 

i^ajuu.  ajujt  oT  1^*'  y^  ^ 

tj]}^  <j**A}  t:>^='  A^  V*  -  J  *^  ^  J>^  USl^ 

^^  *«  At  day-break  the  wine-vender  opened  tfie  door  of  the  wiiie- 
S^^nj*  ana  sounded  in  my  drunken  soul  the  gurgling  of  wine  into 
7^^  decanter.  At  last  the  reYolution '  of  the  spheres  has  become 
^^["^sent  to  me  in  this  feast :  up,  cup-bearer,  and  fill  me  another 
^**»s.  Ahbough  through  lore  of  lAel^e  ^  I  hare  played  Mdjndon 
7**  tiie  world,  give  me  not  the  precepts  of  the  wise,  as  if  I  were 
^^Ul.  My  love-inflamed  soul  has  flamed  like  the  taper :  the  lover 
^^^ll]  tnm  round  it,  though  the  lover  well  knows  the  moth  must 
f^Tn.  For  the  love  of  God  polish  thou  the  mirror  with  the  fur  - 
;  lakaz )  and  when  polished,  behold  in  it  my  adored,     p 


*    Tliurefentotheciipof  JunifaecddieUj  (j^^  ''^  of  Fersianroir 
*J  ■UeEuicalljr  to  tlw  bnmper  ijnickly  revolving  round  the  tsble. 

Two  wdi-knowB  cbanKtera  m  Penian  poetry ;  caniolt  Sir  W.  Joitci'i  irorki. 
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my  soul,  there  is  no  reproach  in  Death,'  for  the  flving  bird  hai 
often  come  into  the  trap  for  a  berry.  From  this  tmie  forward, 
O  Hhdfezz,  sport  not  the  religious  hypocrite ;  rather  go,  and 
open  another  night  the  doors  of  me  wine-tavern." 

In  the  MS.  alluded  to  ^Jiii*  is  written  for  uuju — -j\^\  for  ^^j^ 
— »v^  for  u^  yf, — ^^  for  V3^ — ^^^  for  ^^^ — -jyA  ixxt 
AJb — .-A^U^  for  fULa^ — ^\  for  Jj'— ^^  for  ^yi,  an4 

between  xJS^j  and  aXi^j — ^  is  introduced,  and  ^^  inserted  afbr 

l^j^  which  last,  (as  well  as  some  of  the  others)  necessarily  renders 
uie  verse  hypercatalectic.  It  happens,  that  in  this  one  instance  die 
order  is  the  same,  but  the  difference,  which  these  words  occamiiy 

is  as  follows: .•••••.At  last  the  revolution  of  the  spheres  has 

become  present  to  me  in  this  feast.  Up,  Cup-bearer,  pour  pearb* 
into  another  glass.  Although  through  the  fervor  of  my  love  for 
JJelee  I  have  played  MHjfwdn  in  the  world,  &c.  My  love-inflamed 
soul  has  flamed  like  the  taper :  ah !  does  not  the  lover  turn  round  I 
though  the  lover  is  well  aware,  that  the  moth  must  bum  in  it* 

« TVom  this  time  forward,  O  Hhdfhx^  conduct  not  tfaj* 

self  with  religious  austerity  and  hypocrisy,  &c« 

The  Eastern  poets  indulge  many  elegant  ideas  concerning  love 
and  wine ;  they  are  the  basis  of  their  muse,  and  without  them  dull 
morality  would  conjoin  with  fanaticism  to  spread  a  gloom  over 

their  writings.    As&Jee  says 

<^I  drink  blood  from  the  cup;  for  since  the^heartof^^fs^^^to 
night  endures  grief,  I  cannot  taste  the  sweets  of  pure  wine.** 
And  in  another  ihdhhelt^ 


^j^   ^y^    H^=^   *♦*    \^J 


<<  O  AsitfSf  through  tliy  tears  thy  liver  is  become  the  odor  of 
blood,  with  all  these  lamentations  and  tears  thy  liver  i^  quite 
wearied.'* 

'  Literally,  in  my  copy,  the  eternal  hunter ;  tii  the  other ,  the  fiital  kmiter. 
S  liquid  pearis  andiseltednibtet  are  conuaoa  tenmt  for  wine* 
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Very  similar  to  wlilch  the  excellent  poet  Hhafezz, 

**  rrhrough  my  beloved,  O  my  taper,  the  tears  from  my  eyes  fall, 
*priz^Ued  with  blood,  for  the  flames  of  my  heart  shine  Drilliant 
on.  tihe  world*  Within  my  breast  I  have  wept:  alas !  my  heart* 
Dun^ng  sigh  rushes  up  as  smoke  through  a  chimney." 

Sscactly  parallel  to  which  is  this  beet  of  Khosroo. 

JjM4   V^J    O^  v'   b   «'  JJ^  Jf 

*•  Seneath  those  black  eyes,  ah !  flame  thou  up,  my  constant  soul, 
•^  ^£^st,that  the  smoke  know  not  its  way  up  the  chimney." 

^Vy^iiidi  however  ascribes  to  the  fair  one's  eyes  more  gloomy 
•™5Bots,  than  Petrarch's  lines. 

£  fiorir  c6  begli  occhi  le  campagne, 
£d  acquetar  i  venti  e  le  tempeste. 
Con  voci  ancor  non  preste 
.     ',       Di  lingua  che  dal  btte  si  scompagne, 

Chiaro  mostrando  al  mondo  sordo  e  cieco 
,^^  Quanto  lume  del  ciel  fosse  gik  seco. 

,  .  ^"^  Hhafezz  pays  compliments  not  much  inferior  to  the  lips  of 


*  ^>h !  the  taste  1  thy  two  lips  were  delightful  to  my  palate ! 
^'^'^^"eet  as  candy  is  to  a  hungry  man,  so  delightful  were  they  to 
"*^^^^ef." 
*^^At  a  more  elegant  idea  will  be  found  in  no  poet,  than  that, 
*^li  Jsdfei  exhibits  respecting  \vine. 


*>a4^  «ilj  \j3  &^=»  Ojj  y*  ^ 
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^  Retirement  is  the  palace  of  wine :  my  eves  are  the  donnitoiT  of 
the  cup  : — the  goblet  is  sin — avaunt !  all  tnat  reminds  thee  of  it  i" 
This  is  somewhat  in  the  eneigetic  stile  of  Anaereon : 

il  yii  luiXcuvoL  irivst, 

6  $*  ijXio§  6iKaTffuVy 

TI  MOI  MAXESe*  "ETAtPOtf 
K*  Arm  eEJONTI  niNEIN; 
A  great  variety  of  passages  might  be  adduced  from  the  urttttngf 

of  Jdmie  Saadeej  and  the  Musnawee  of  JSdP  oddeen  Sitmee  to 
prore,  that  the  Persian  poets  abound  with  sublime  ideas  on  reli- 
gious and  moral  subjects ;  which  it  is  purposed  to  do  in  a 
review  of  Eastern  poetry  to  be  sent  on  a  future  occastoxTto 
Classical  Journal. 
Brisloly  Sept.  4th,  1812.  D.  G.  WAIT. 


Oft  Reading  the  Greek  Testament  in  Public  Schoob* 

Jr  ROM  personal  experience,  and  attentive  observation^  I  can 
testimony  to  the  united  and  individual  abilities  of  the  teachers*  '^^ 
whom,  in  this  country,  the  education  of  youth  is  intrusted.  ^  ^^ 
is  not  in  one  school,  or  in  one  particular  county,  that  the  dasss-  * 
florish  ;  from  the  environs  of  the  two  great  seats  of  leaming^^^'** 
the  remote  provinces  of  the  country,  all  are  zealous  in  prrmoti^^^B 
an  acquaintance  with  the  great  masters  of  Greece  and  Ro: 
England  yields  to  no  country  in  classical  attainments.  Of  this 
illustrious  list  of  scholars,  who  have  successively  appeared^  is 
most  convincing  proof.  There  is  scarcely  a  dimculty  which  tK 
have  left  unsolved,  whether  in  laws,  customs,  or  antiquiti 


advan^ 
mbject  as  it  is  possible  to  acquire.    Of  the  le 
ing  and  worth  of  the  masters  of  our  great  schools,  I  have 
highest  opinion.     Of  their  zeal,  in  promoting  the  best  interests 
literature,  I  can  have  no  doubt.     But  while  I  bestow  these  w4  ^^ 
merited  encomiums  on  thejr  talents,  I  cannot  subscribe,  in  ^^^^^ 
to  the  merits  of  the  plan,  by  which  they  regulate  the  studies 
their  pupils.    To  those  who  wish  well  to  the  interests  of  religi 
and  sound  morality,  it  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  sincere  regi 
that  the  Greek  Testament  has  not  been  more  generally  read  in  C 
schools.   Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ililschylus,  Sophodes,  Euri 
des,  Thuc^didea*  Xenophon,  and  Herodotus,  are  perused       "    " 


T 
1« 
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^th  the  attention  they  deserve,  while  the  Greek  Test»> 
or  Septuagint,  are  scarcely  opened.  In  some  schoolS)  it  is 
Mom,  if  ever  tead ;  in  others,  merely  for  the  sake  (^  form, 
ide  the  subject  of  a  weekly  lesson.  The  partial  and  regular 
mce  of  this  venerable  book  is  considered  an  intolerable 
ice>  whether  from  its  style  or  subject,  I  leave  others  to 
line.  The  young  student  is  taught  to  feel  and  admire  die 
!i  of  HomCT,  to  commit  his  brilliant  passages  to  memory, 
>tit  them  on  all  occasions,  while  the  book  of  inspiration, 
contains  so  many  salutary  truths,  marked  witli  the  finger  of 
irhich  teaches  man  his  duty,  and  discovers  the  glorious  pro- 
beyond  the  grave,  is  never  opened  but  with  reluctance,  and 
{noted  but  with  apparent  contempt.  Now  It  can  never  be 
'IK,  as  long  aa  it  holds  the  place  it  does  in  our  schools, 
sppens  in  a  great  measure  bora  its  being  ccmsideied  of 
bonty  in  establishing  the  government  of  a  noun  or  a  verb, 
le  it  was  not  written  in  the  florishing  periods  of  Grecian 
ce,  it  is  never  on  any  occasion  thought  to  constitute  proper 
ity  for  the  use  of  any  word,  or  phrase.  I  do  not  mean  to 
that  the  New  Testament  Greek  is  in  any  respect  e<iual  to 
"  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  or  Herodotus,  but  I  affirm,  with- 
a  of  contradiction,  that  it  contains  beauties,  which  would 
(grace  a  classic  page.     I  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  die 

•  daily  used  in  our  schools,  but  1  should  wish  the  New 
nent  introduced,  were  it  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
Tact  the  improper  influence,  which  heathen  mythology  may 
ipon  the  minds  of  our  youth.  Impressions  received  at  an 
leriod,  cannot  easily  be  eradicated.  Now  I  maintain,  that 
die  effects  produced  by  the  study  of  heathen  mythology  are 
interacted  by  a  proper  attention  to  Christian  morali^,  we 
ailty  of  doing  great  injury  to  the  minds  of  youth,  I  am 
'ed  to  urge  the  necessity  of  studying  the  Greek  Testament 
mother  constderanon ;  ^e  Scriptures  are  very  seldom  read 
■lie  schools,  even  in  an  English  dress.    In  Church,  the  lessons 

•  day  are  perhaps  read,  but  never  with  that  attention  sufficient 
nectate  the  beauties,  or  solve    the  difficulties,  wluch  may 

Now  were  this  book  more  frequently  introduced  in  school, 
eious  teacher  would  meet  with  many  opportunities  of  point- 
it  its  beauties,  and  giving  our  youth  a  taste  for  Scripture 
jm,  in  which  so  many  eminent  men,  in  former  days,  have 
ed.  I  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  a  frequeiH  perusal  of  it 
.  ntiate  the  taste  of  those,  who  are  studious  of  acquiring 
■gancies  of  the  language  ;  but  this  objection  goes  for  nothing. 
uiy  one  affirm,  that  tiie  awkward  modes  of  expression,  which 
^metimes  found  in  the  Greek  Testament,  will  prove  injurioua 
i  taste  of  a  school-boy  ?   Elegant   Greek  cannot  qow  Vte 
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written ;  at  least,  if  any  think  themselves  equal  td  rivd  &CKV 
phon,  I  am  afraid  that  tney  will  sink  much  below  the  level  of  Ae 
style  of  St.  Paul,  who  is  far  from  being  an  indifitnrent  writer  of 
Greek.    To  banish  the  Testament  from  our  schools,  because  it  ii 
not  classical  Greek,  is  a  very  lame  reason  for  its  disuse.     But 
again,  would  it  not  be  equally  valuable  as  an  initiatory  book  with 
the  Gnecsc  Sentential,  or  other  books  adopted  for  this  purpose? 
It  contains  the  greatest  number  of  the  words  to  be  fotind  in  the 
best  writers  :  why  then  banish  it  ?     Boys  will  parse  their  words 
equally  well  from  this  as  from  any  other  book ;  and  besides  this^ 
they  will  acquire  that  valuable  knowledge,  which  no  other  boolcr 
can  communicate.     Another  argument  to  induce  teachers  td  user:^ 

the  Greek  Testament,  is  the  assistance  which  niay  be  derived  from 

the  learned  Lexicons,  which  have  been  composed  for  it.   We  have  '^ 
Schleusner,  superior  to  anv  thing  of  the  kind,  and  learned  and  ^ 
judicious  commentaries  without  number.    To  those  young  meny    ^ 
who  are  destined  for  the  Church,  an  early  acquaintance  with  the    '^ 
Sacred  volume  is  of  great  advantage.    To  acquire  this,  no  labor    ' 
ought  to  be  esteemed  too  hard,  since  the  utility  of  the  acquisition 
will  amply  appear  in  the  success  with  which  they  will  discharge 
the  great  and  important  duties  of  their  high  situations.    Some  of 
our  schools  have  of  late  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  good 
old  custom  of  reading  the  Greek  Testament  weekly,  and  some- 
times more  frequently.     On  this  subject,  I  have  one  wish  only^ 
tliat  the  practice  may  become  universal. 

\6th  November y  1812.  D. 
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X  Am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  this,  in  order  to  return  my  thanks 
to  M.  S.  M.  for  his  answer  to  my  query  respecting  Gen.  xxxvi.  ^. 
Allow  me,  however,  to  inquire,  does  not  the  interpretation  of  the 
Septuagint  seem  to  insinuate,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  significa- 
tion of  DDTT  ?  Or  if  not,  why  did  tliey  render  it  by  w»  'Ittftm^  and  not 

by  T«ir  ii^i«y«y,  in  the  Greek  language  ?  One  more  question,  and  I  have 
done.  Cannot  this  word  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that  in 
Deut.  ii.  10  and  11.  which  would  clear  up  all  the  difficulty  at  once  I 
I  am  aware  that  M.  S.M.  has  written  that  it  cannot  be  so  read,  but  I 
would  wish  to  see  this  discussed. 

I  should  be  truly  happy  to  have  the  apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments of  Chronology,  (No.  vn.  p.  126.)  cleaiiy  reconciled  by  some 
defender  of  ««  tlie  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.*'  I  can 
scarcely  expect  that  Mr.  Bellamy  will  answer  such  a  trivial  question  ; 
but  surely,  some  one  of  his  disciples  might.  In  this  hope  I  subscribe 
myself, 

J.H.M.S. 


Latin  Itucription — Ciamcal  Criticism. 
LATIN  INSCRIPTION, 


iJ  As  I  find  that  ^ou  aSotd  a  small  space  to  Latin  Inscriptions,  I  ixr^ 
Willi  send  you  one,  which  should  you  thiak  worthy,  you>  will  dignify 
with  a  place  in  your  collection. 

J.  H.  M.  S. 

Propi  jacet 

FRANCISCUS    WILKINSON 

Ex  Hoipitio  lincolniciui  Juriicoiuultul 

Christopberi  Witkinton  et  Maria:  uioTii 

De  Bannb;  luper  Duwua  in  agro  Ebor : 

,  Filius  nuiciu. 

Qui  litetamni  E^egaationimcDlta, 

Honun  bomanitate. 

Vim  sanctitate, 

Oeuerosam  ilirpMo  nobilitiTit. 

Til  fuit  omnu  Recti  et  Scietu  et  Teoax : 

Cninqne  in  Summorum  Clientelu  euet  Advocatni 

TenuiuHbui  u-inqaani  defuit. 

Bute  laudu  scvenu, 

Aliftnx  caodidiu  £itimator, 

Eximiai  Dotea  Pari  Modeslii 

Et  ceJavit  et  coBimendaTit. 

Probia  amnibui  joxti  ac  Literatii 

Per  totiim  VitK  Curium  Notni  et  Ctaan^ 

Infena  sui  Detiderium 

Motieni  reliquit. 

Obiit  Mn  Cbritti  1TI8  Mail  9 

Amuim  ajjcoa  MiageHmmn  Kxtnm. 
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.^^fattrr  me  to  remm  you  my  thanks  for  the  very  obliging  mumer  in 
^^**luch  you  received  Prtrfessor  Person's  Notes  on  Sallust.  I  now  request 
^^our  acceptance  of  an  Emendation  of  a  passage  in  the  Agamemnon  of 

^^fiichylus,  which  I  received  irom  a  friend  of  me  late  Dr.  Raine,  who 
-jbad  itfrom  Porson  himself;  and  which,  as  far  as  I  am  ahle  to  find, 
"^^us  never  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 

The  second  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon  is  preceded  by  a  series  of 

'^^napcstic  verses,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  the  conclusion. 

All!  TM  (in*,  fdiymntihvfuit. 
Til  riSi  ir(>£arT'  n-'  'AAi£i>3f«, 
Tt/iMT*  S'rl^ii*!  Tg(t>,   irtK  lit 
Mn  wfi  iMif *v /nil '  vsrif  i!i;T(«r 
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It  is  evident  at  once,  that  tlic  last  line  must  be  corrupted,  althoagb 
it  makes  tolrable  good  sense ;  for  every  one  who  studies  the  Greek 
Tragedies,  \:<-\\  '.iinv/s  that  the  third  foot  of  the  paramiac  must  be  an 
^napest.  Tho  ioilov,  ing  is  the  beautiful  emendation  of  the  Qlustriotis 
Porson. 

We  shall  still  more  admire  this  correction,  if  we  attend  to  die 
following  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  tunn  mit  requires  the  sob* 
junctive  mood  aftei  it  rather  than  the  optative.  In  the  second  places 
the  first  uoribt  participle  of  the  verb  nXtUim  gives  more  force  and  Tigor 
to  the  sentence,  than  the  mere  adjective  «Ai'#ih.  In  the  third  places 
Porson's  verse  has  precisely  the  same  number  of  letters  as  the  vene  in 
the  £dd.  When  we  take  all  these  circumstances  together,  i^  may 
consider  it  as  higlily  probable,  that  Porson  haih  restored  the  identical 
words  of  the  Athenian  Poet. 

//•  A.  MATHEW. 


ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  ACTION. 


To  THE  Editor  aw  the  Classical  JoiniNAi. 

If  you  approve  the  following  ad^tional  remarks  on  the  Language  fjf 
Action^  on  which  subject  I  have,  in  a  former  No.,  supplied  you  with 
an  article,  they  arc  at  your  service. 

JIation,  Oct.  Ci.  1S12.  E.  U.  BARKER. 

J.  Casaubon  says  in  his  Excrcitat tones  ad  Cardinales  Barmm  Amtm^ 
ies  p.  608.  *<  ObseiTat  Nicolaus  Cabasilas  in  expositione  litm^gic 
fiiisse  veteribus  in  more  positum,  ut  sensa  animi  non  verbis  sofann,  sed 
etiam  factis  declararent ;  qua  de  re  et  Plutarchus  alicubi  dissent 
et  nos  in  Commentariis  Polybiani,  multis  exemplis  hunc  morem  ex 
historia  Grzca  et  Latina  illustramus,  qux  nunc  omittinius :  ilhistie 
excmplum  Act.  x\u  2.  in  Agabo  pedes  ac  manus  sibi  vincienlr : 
quemadmodum  autem  communis  hie  mos  fuit  olim  omnibus  genti- 
bus ;  sic  facta,  quae  adjiciebantur  ad  verba,  erant  sxpe  communki : 
quare  Pilatus  morem  lavandi  ad  declarandam  suam  innocentiauiia  noo 
magis  sumsit  a  Judseis,  quam  fonnulam,  qua  utitur,  cum  protettatnr 
de  sua  innoccntia,  Innocens  ego  sum  a  sanguine  justi  huhiSt  sumsit 
ex  historia  Susannas,  ubi  non  dissimilem  usurpat  Daniel,  Mumbu  ega 
swn  a  sanguine  hujusy  in  Historic  Susanna  v.  46.** 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  Language  of  Action  occurs  in 
the  Travels  ofDcnon  (vol.  ii.  p.  115.):  I  shall  cite  the  whole  passage, 
as  it  is  very  interesting,  and  describes  feelings  honorable  to  human 
nature:  •<  Whilst  I  was  looking  at  our  people,  whose  necessities  werf 
as  iiiigenious  in  bringing  to  light,  as  die  care  of  the  natives  had  been  tt 
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I,  z  loldieT  comes  out  of  a.  cav?)  dragging  after  him  a  ihe-goa^ 
vfaicb  he  Iiad  forced  out;  he  is  followed  ^  an  old  man,  can7iiw 
two  jfmag  infants,  who  seti  them  down  on  the  gronod,  falls  on  ba 
knees,  and  without  speaking  a  word,  points,  with  tears  in  his  eja,  to 
the  jonng  children,  who  must  peri^  if  the  goat  is  taken  away  from 
diem :  bat  want,  which  is  deaf,  and  blind  to  others'  distress,  does  net 
tocy  his  mnrderous  hand  for  any  intreaty,  «nd  the  ^oat  is  killed :  at 
the  same  moment,  another  soldier  comes  up,  holding  in  his  aim* 
mother  child,  whose  mother  doubtless  had  been  obli^ied  to  desert  it 
in  her  flight  &om  us ;  this  brave  fellow,  notwithstanding  the  wdght 
of  his  subject,  his  cartridges,  his  knapsaclc,  and  the  fatigue  of  i  days 
of  forced  marches,  had  picked  up  this  Httle  forsaken  creature,  bad 
caiTied  it  carefully  for  2  leagues  in  his  arms,  and,  not  knomug  what 
to  do  with  it  in  this  deserted  village,  seeing  one  inhabitant  left  b^ioi^ 
irith  two  children,  he  gfntly  lays  down  his  little  charge  beside  them, 
fOd  departs -with  the  delightful  expression  of  one,  who  has  petfbmcd 
a-  benevolent  action." 

This  eloquent  and  accomplished  Traveller  says,  in  the  SlStfa  page 
of  bis  1  St  volume  :  <*  On  our  taking  possesion  en  Rosetta,  at  an  eniavi 
tainment,  which  was  given,  a  young  Greek  came  np  to  me,  kissed 
mr  shoulder,  and  with  hU  finger  on  hu  lips,  without  uttering  a  nn^ 
KjIIable,  slipped  privately  into  my  hand  a  noseKay,  which  he  bad 
l^a^ht  me :  this  »mple  demonstration  completely  unfolded  all  hi* 
**suatioast  ^^  ^^  expressive  of  his  political  situationf  his  &an^  and 
Ks  hopes." 

The  curioos  reader  will  find  many  Very  striking  instances  of  the 
**il£uage  of  action,  which  are  all  selected  from  the  bible,  in  Dr.  Har- 
*Ood'*  IntTo^tOion  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  New  TeUm* 
'''^n/.  In  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  too  little  attention  ha* 
•**n  paid  by  commentators  to  circumstances  of  this  kind. 


^  the  Extraordinaiy  Sect  called  Yezidisi  from  th^ 
Italitaittf  Father  Garzoni,  who  resided  eighteen  years  in  Xta^ 
iSttan  as  a  Missionary,  J^is  accoaat  was  originally  published 
Ig  the  Abbale  Domenico  Sestini,  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1807* 
tmoi^  a  collection  of  Jttdian  Works,  entitled^  *<Viaggie.(^iiK«U 
divem  &c  " 


^S^*  the  varioni  Sects  ^ich  have  appeared  in  Mesopotamia  stncfl 
^*ke  death  of  Mohammed,  none  are  held  in  such  abhorrence  by  all 
^^Vie  Mussulmans  as  the  Yexiditf  who  derive  thdr  name  irom  Sheikh 
^^«iid,  the  declared  enemy  of  All's  race.  The  Yezidis'  reUgious 
"*<actrine  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Persian  faith,  of  Manichrism 
*^*)ul  of  Mussulmanism,  and  is  preserved  traditionary,  for  they  arf 
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neither  permitted  to  read  nor  \vTite.  As  they  are  thus  without  books, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  further  information  concerning  this  extras 
ordinary  people  than  what  may  be  collected  from  observations  made 
actually  amone  them,  whence  it  is  evident  that  their  first  object  is  to 
secure  the  devfl  as  a  friend,  and  in  honor  or  defence  of  him  they  are 
xeady  and  willing  to  draw  the  sword.  They  not  only  refiain  from 
ever  uttering  his  name,  but  even  use  circumlocution  to  avoid  any 
word  which  may  resemble  it  in  sound.  Before  these  Sectaries  it  is 
extremely  dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  pronounce  the  devil's  namc^ 
especially  to  curse  him  as  the  Tiirks  frequently  do  when  any  of  the 
Yezidis  visit  a  town  belonging  to  those  true  believers*  Such  an 
affront  would  probably  endanger  the  imprudent  foreigner's  lifik 
It  has  often  happened  that  a  Yezidi,  condemned  by  the  Turkish  lavs 
to  suffer  death  for  some  offence,  has  submitted  to  his  sentence  rather 
than  curse  the  devil,  although  by  such  an  eiAicration  he  might  have 
obtained  his  pardon. 

If  the  Yezidis  wish  to  designate  the  devil.  Sheikh  Mazen  or 
Sheikky  is  the  expression  which  they  use.     All  the  prophets  and  sainl 
revered  by  Christians  are  honored  by  them  also ;  and  they  are 
opinion  that  those  holy  personages  whilst  living  on  earth  were  distin* 
miished  from  other  mortids,  in  proportion  as  the  devil  resided  wif * " 
tnem,  more   or  less — and  that  above  all,  Moses,  Jesus  Christ, 
Mohammed  were  in  this  respect  the  most  highly  favored;- 
believe  that  God  ordains,  but  intrusts  the  execution  of  his  c 
to  Satan. 

Every  morning,  on  the  sun's  first  appearance,  they  retire  as  much 
as  possible,  from  the  sight  of  man,  and  kneeling,  with  their  fbrdieads 
on  tlie  ground,  they  offer  adoration  to  that  luminary.  TTiey  neither 
fast  nor  pray,  but  are  persuaded  that  Sheikh  Yezid  has  sufficiently 
atoned  for  all  his  Sect's  omission  of  these  duties  till  the  end  of  the 
world.  Without  fastings,  prayers,  or  sacrifices,  they  are  likewise 
without  religious  festivals.  Yet  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  nuxm  in 
August,  they  assemble  near  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi,  and  for  some 
days  before  ar.d  after  this,  the  small  caravans  in  the  plains  of  Mousul 
and  Kiii'diLtan  arc  liable  to  attacks  from  tlie  Yezidis,  who  flock  to  this 
meeting,  as  pilgrims,  from  distant  places.  It  is  said  that  great  num- 
bers of  their  wonion  also,  from  tlie  neighbouring  villages,  attend  en 
this  occasion,  and  that  at  ni,n;ht,  having  freely  indulged  in  eatmg 
and  di  inking,  they  excin^ish  all  the  lights  and  observe  a  profbona 
silence  until  the  dawn  ofaay,  when  every  one  retires.  This  assem- 
blage of  men  and  women,  with  the  darkness,  tlie  silence,  and  ocher 
circumst;uices,  have  given  room  for  scandalous  suspicions.  Unmar- 
ried females  aie  nor  i'.JimlLtcd  to  this  love  feast. 

Every  kind  of  food  is  allowed  among  the  Yezidis,  except  lettuce^ 
and  gourds  or  pompiniis ;  their  bread  is  always  made  of  barleys 
in  sweuring  ihcy  use  the  same  forms  as  Turks,  Jews  or  Christiahs } 
but  their  strongest  oath  is,  "  Ay  f/te  Standard  nfYpzi^^  that  is,  ««  by 
their  Religion,'* 

■    They  entertiiir  great  respect  f(»r  the  Christian  Monasteries  situated 
in  tlicir  ntigiibcurhood :  before  they  enter  one  of  these  edifices  they 
.  take  off  tlicir  shoes  or  slippers,  and  proceed  barefootedi  kissing 
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t  mill,  to  hopes  that  hy  nch  an  gut  of  dtvadoo  Aey  nuy 
Kir  of  the  patitm  saint.  If  dnring  aoy  iDn^  thef  dream  of 
[ar  monanery,  thef  hasten,  when  recovored,  to  cany  thither 
of  incense,  honey,  wax,  or  other  things :  they  do  not  hesitate 
t  hamls  of  a  Christian  patriarch  or  Eithop,  but  they  Kbttun 
TtDg  the  Turkish  Mosques; 

mb  of  Sheikh  Adi,  which  we  have  above  mentJoned,  u 
a  the  jurisdiction  ^  the  Prince  of  Amadia,  in  Kurdistan, 
ihh  who  guar*^s  this  tomb  is  regarded  as  head  of  the  YeBidi 
ind  must  be  a  descendant  of  Sheikh  Yezid.     In  such  venen- 

faeld,  that  he  who  can  procure  an  oM  ih'at  of  tbi>  spiri- 
*  to  serve  as  a  Ending  iihect,  contiders  hims^  moit  fortn^ 
by  the  possession  of  Uiis  treasure  he  insures  to  his  uul  an 
«aiu  situation  in  the  other  world.  For  nch  a  precioui 
ts  entire  state,  some  have  given  ibrty  piutres,  but  many  are 
D  content  themselves  with  nnall  fn^ments  of  it.  Tba  Sheildi 
w  craulescends  to  bestow  one  of  h>s  shirts  ai  a  present,  and 
nify  him  for  his  kindness,  the  Yezidis  scoivtly  transmit  to 
ttion  of  their  spoil  taken  in  pillage. 

hief  is  always  attended  by  a  Kochdc  fpetty  Shnkh  or  by- 
:  this  personage  is  considered  as  an  oracle,  since  he  is  favored 
diitions  immediately  from  the  devil,  and  nothing  is  trans^ 
bout  his  approbation.  If  a  Yezidi  is  embatrassed  about  any 
of  importance,  he  consults  the  Kochek,  but  must  pay  a  little 
r  the  gooil  man's  advice.  Thb  holy  personage,  before  he 
lia  opinion,  extends  himself  at  fiill  length  on  the  ground  and 
o  ful  asleep  ;  he  then  proclaims  whatever  had  been  revealed 
WB  ;  sometimes  he  delays  his  answer  for  two  or  three  nights, 
jwing  anecdote  contains  a  proof  of  the  influence  which  he 
"Till  about  forty  years  ago,  the  Yeeidi  women  (like  the 
I.  being  very  economical  in  respect  to  soap,  wore  shifts  dyed 
h  indigo.  One  morning,  most  uneipeAedly,  the  Kochek 
n  his  chief,  and  declared  a  revelatinn  of  the  preceding  night* 

he  learned  that  blue  was  an  inauspicious  color  and  £sp^as- 
t  devil.  An  order  wuE  imtantly  dispatched  to  all  the  tribes, 
ng  blue  shifts  or  blue  garments  of  any  kind,  and  directing  that 
n3d  be  immediately  substituted ;  the  order  vras  impliritly 
nd  at  this  day  if  a  Yezidi,  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  Chrisdim 
k,  were  to  find  on  his  bed  a  blue  counterpane  or  qu3t,  he 
therendure  the  severest  cold  all  nigbt,  than  sleep  beneath  a 
of  that  prohibited  color. 

ezidis  must  not  clip  their  whisken  j  they  are  commanded  to 
now  to  their  fullest  natural  extent.  So  that  of  several  men 
mem,  the  mouths  can  scarcely  be  discovered, 
few  of  this  sect  are  known  about  Aleppo  by  the  appellation 
<t  (poor  men)  or  Karabash  (black  heads).  They  wear  a  blade 
iloak,  but  their  unda'-nlress  is  white  ;  wherever  they  go,  the 
IS  their  hands,  and  consider  their  visit  as  a  presage  of  good 

tlwy  are  requested  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  neck  and  woul. 
ck  persons,  and.  are  well  rewarded  for  their  trouble.     Tliey 

o«e,  vhft  h«w  lately  died,  a  tute  of  hapnnett  ia  the  ca^re 
VUi  NO.  XJII.  It. 
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world,  by  slightly  touching  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  naked 
corpse,  which  must  be  placed  upright  on  its  feet.  ^Thej  then  strike  it 
with  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time  these 
words  in  the  Kurd  dialect ;  **  Ara  behesfit"  ^  Go  thou  to  Piuadise."  For 
the  performauce  of  this  ceremony  their  remuneration  is  considerable. 

The  Yezidis  believe  in  a  future  state  of  repose  and  felicity,  prapor- 
donate  to  the  merits  of  their  deceased  friends,  and  they  imagine  that 
souls  or  spirits  sometimes  appear  in  dreams  to  parents  or  otnierit  wad 
that  on  the  day  of  judgment  they  are  to  enter  paradise  with  arms  in 
their  hands. 

Some  of  the  Yezidi  tribes  dwell  in  the  prince  of  Gioalemerk^ 
territory,  others  in  the  prince  of  Jezirch's  land.     Some  reside  in  UDs 
belonging  to  the  government  of  Diarbekre,  and  others  live  under  the       In 
prince  oi   Amadia.     The  most  powerful  tribe  of  this  sect  inhabkf  ^ 

the  mountain  of  Sinjar,  between  Mousul  ^n.d  the  river  Ehahoon 
This  mountain  abounds  in  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and  is  eiUtnidy 
difficult  of  access.     The  Yezidis,  who  occupy  it,  can  send  into  di^ 
field  six  thousand  fuzileers  besides  cavalry,  armed  with  lances ;  Aej 
frequently  plunder  the  rich  caravans,  and  have  had  many  engasoneiits 
with  troops  sent  against  them  by  the  Pashas  of  Mousul  and  m  BagdaA^ 
Tliesc  mountain  Yezidis  are  universaUy  dreaded,  for  they  are 
content  with  pillaging  ;  they  kill  all  those  who  fall  into  tbnr  ~ 
Sherifs,  descendants  of  Mohammed,  and   Mussulman  doctorsp 
torture  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner^  esteeming  this  baxlMuil^^') 
highly  meritorious. 

The  princes  of  Kurdistan  encourage  the  Yezidis,  whom  tbey 
to  be  excellent  soldiers  both  as  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  partia 
useful  in  nocturnal  attacks,  and  plundering  of  villages.    Ilie  ht 
mans  believe  that  any  man,  who  perishes  by  the  nand  of  a  Y( 
dies  a  martyr;    and  the  prince  of  Amadia  has  one  of   this 
constantly  with  him  as  executioner  of  those  Turks  whom  he 
to  death.     The  Yezidis  entertain  the    same  opinion  respecting 
Turks ;  and  in  killing  one  of  these,  they  perform  an  act  very  pleasin] 
to  their  Great  Sheikh^  the  devil.    An  executioner,  whose  hands  ~ 
been  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  many  Turks,  is  received  with  v< 
tion  wherever  he  c;oes  amon^  the  Yezidis. 

Persians,  and  all  Mussulmans  attached  to  the  sect  of  Ali,  hold 
Yezidis  in  abhorrence,  and  do  not  suflFer  them  to  live  within  thcif 
territories.     The  Turks  are  permitted  to  keep  for  their  own  use 
slaves,  or  to  sell,  the  women  and  children  whom  they  take  in  war 
the  Yezidis.     But  these  sectaries  not  having  the  same  privil^e 
to  death  all  whom  they  take  from  the  Turks. 

If  a  Yezidi  wishes  to  adopt  the  Turkish  faith,  he  is  only  required 
curse  tlie  devil,  and  at  his  leisure  to  instruct  himself  in  the  fonns  of  prayer.:' 

The  Kurd  language  is  used  by  all  Yezidis,  and  some  of  them 
a  little  Turkish  and  Arabic. 

There  are,  no  doubt,   among,  these  extraordinary  tribes, 
customs  and  superstitions ;  but  as  they  have  not  any  written  laws 
records,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  much  information  on 
subjects.    Many  circumstances,  also,  change  from   time  to 
according  to  the  pretended  revelations  of  tlieir  Kocheks,  ^icfaf 
;in.;idditionul  impediment  in  the  way  of  an  inquisitive  stranger* 


6-V  THE  TYRIAN  INSCRIPTION 

Found  in  the  Island  tf  Malta. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Joormal. 

I  OD  wilt  doubtless  admit,  that  to  decypher  inscripdons  of 
ancieat  monuments  is  commonly  attended  with  extreme  dlffi- 
alcf,  especially,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  circumstances 
may  concur  to  increase  the  difficulty.  Ancient  characters,  hardly 
to  be  traced,  and  the  language  of  an  ancient  and  remote  nation, 
whose  history  and  literature  are  lost,  confirm  the  remark ; 
and  hence  several  essays  are  made  ere  we  can  obuin  any  satisr 
&Ctory  solution  :  a  reference  to  your  Classical  Journal,  and  the 
eiertions  of  your  literary  correspondents  on  the  present  article, 
aaj  apologise  for  the  intrusion  of  my  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

From  the  face  of  the  inscription,  as  represented  in  Hebrew 
:haracter3  in  the  tenth  Number,  pag.  100.  it  appears  to  relate  to 
he  Mtablishment  of  certain  ecclesiastical  missionaries  from  Tyre, 
lie  mart  of  Phccnicia,  to  Malta,  with  commendatory  letters  from 
Eie  Governor  of  Tyre  and  his  colleagues,  to  the  Metropolitan  of 
he  Island.  In  order  to  a  clear  statement,  let  the  inscription  stand 
Directed  in  Hebrew  characters  as  follows,  together  with  its 
dterpretation,  as  the  same  appears  to  me. 

The  Inscription  in  Hebrew  characters. 

TiiDN  IS  ^2  nt-np  "hch  mvh 

IDMlOy  'J3  TUB  nOM  '33 

□3^3'  d"??  ytwz 

DOMINO  SVO  METRO POLITANO  GVBERNATOR  TYRI 

AMANDAD  SERVUS  SVUj  HEBCDESSAR  ET  ACHIESSAR 

CVSTODI  UVOS  FILIOS  ESSARI 

CVSTODI  FILIOS  HKBEDESSARI 

CTM  AUDIET  VOCEM  EORUM 

BENEDICAT   ILLI3. 

TO  H18  WORSHIP  THE   METROPOLITAN:   THE   GOVERNOR 

OPTYRE,  AHANDAD,  HIS  HVHBLE  SERVANT  HEBEDEilSAK 

AND  ACHIESSAR:  PROTECT  THE  TWO  S0N3  OF  E8SAR  ; 

PROTECT  THE  SONS  OF  HEBEDESSAR: 

WHEN  HE  HEAKETH  THEIR  VOICE 

MAY  HE  BLESS  THEM. 

In  the  above  manifestly  appear  several  proper  names  of  Syrian 

tnd  Phcenician  origin,  Tmt  die  name  of  the  famous  city  3yrf, 

ttwuntdad,  Hebedessar,  Achiessar,  and  Essar,  tD  or  "00  a  name 

X  offict :  hence  the  Turkish,  and  Arabic  Muliet/,  Udolla  a  priest. 
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/l*lp  ^  a  priest  of  %  city»  or  metn^xiUtan:  and  that  tUs  dde 
was  addressed  to  an  ecclesiastic  of  ranki  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  concluding  sentence,  <<When  he  beareth  their  voice 
may  he  bless  them."  *12t  ^1  Baal  Taxr  may  weQ  be  interpreted 
<<  Gk>vemor  of  Tyre"  as  explained  above ;  and  thus  the  inscrip- 
tion  represents  the  governor  of  Tyre^  by  name  Amandad,  and 
his  two  colleagues,  named  Hebedessar,  and  Achiessar,  intreating 
the  favorable  reception  of  the  missionaries  by  the  MvUy  of  the 
city,  whose  benediction  he  and  his  colleagues  implore  upoo 
them,  and  recommend  them  to  protection. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  island  of  Malta,  anciently 
called  Melita,  was  famous  for  the  shipwreck  and  escape  of  St.  Plul 
and  his  companions.  Acts  ch.  xxvii.  1.  and  there  can  be  litde 
doubt,  that  ni  memory  of  their  sign;&  deliverance,  a  Chritdan 
church  was  soon  planted  in  that  island,  and,  as  occasion  lequiied^ 
those  Islanders  might  have  had  priests  from  Tyre }  in  memory 
of  which,  the  inscription  in  question  appears  to  record  no  amalL 
testimony. 

TlT. 
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NOTICE  OF 

The  First  Hudiments  of  Getieral  Grammar,  applicaUe  Id  —^ 
Languages.  By  D.  St.  Quentin,  M.  A.  Longman  and  C6. 
1812.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 

An  Inti'oduction  to  French  Grammar.  Third  Edition*  By  the 
Same.     Longman  and  Co.     1812.    Pr.  25.  6d. 

A  New  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  Second  Edition. 
By  the  same.    Longman  and  Co.  1812.    Pr.  4f.  6J. 

All  the  worid,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  world  in  Eneland,  learned 
bishops,  rich  nobles,  and  richer  commoners,  are  still  disputing  on 
the  fruitful  subject  of  national  education.  Some  wear  «  the  led 
rose  "  of  Lancaster ;  others  will  follow  no  badge  but  Ae  saoevdo- 
tal  rose  of  Dr.  Bell ;  whilst  all  co-operate  widi  almost  equal  anc- 
cess  in  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause,  by  emulously  endeavour- 
ing to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  at  the  least  possible  expense  of  time 
and  labor.  At  a  time  when  the  poor  derive  so  much  benefit  from  the 
effect  of  these  simple  and  regubr  systems,  we  hail,  with  pecuKar 
pleasure^  a  writer  who  aims  at  freeing  tlie  children  of  the  nch 
from  some  of  the  most  troublesome  mcumbranoe8.of  leaaiiigi 
who  wages  virar  against  confusion  and  obscuxity  %.  who  Wiki  s» 
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l^ere  all  weU-dretted  nuatort  and  tnissea  frora  grophig  thnr  way 
tfuoQgh  the  **  darkness  visible "  of  half  a  dozen  contradictorjr 
giammarSj  bnddUnv  rale  upon  rule,  exception  apon  exc^doni 
and  dialogue  upon  dialogue,  whh  the  most  hoptileAs  and  incndible 
peneTeiance}  and  actu^y  engages  to  place  the  aforesaid  unfortn- 
nttet  on  a  lerri  with  those  happy  ragged  urchins  who,  learning 
aMhing  « de  trop,'  are  aever  ordered  to  n>i^et|  and  being  taught  to 
Bndemand  a«  well  aa  to  repeat,  seldom  find  it  difficult  to  remem- 
ber. 

Ilteae  observaricns  are  perhaps  only  applicable  to  young  ladies. 
The  Mtablished  Ladn  grammars  gire  a  secure  grotiiM>work  to  our 
■nut  but  our  daughters,  while  they  are  taugiA  to  dnw  like  artists 
«id  te  pby  lilce  professors,  are  left  to  pick  up  grammaticalknowledge 
atdwy  aCn.  And  yet  female  education  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
fashionable  topic  of'^the  day  :  never  was  there  a  time  in  which  so 
nwdi  was  talked  and  written  **  about  it,  Gbddess,  and  about  it." 
W«  can  scarcely  take  up  a  novel  widiout  encountering  some  plu- 
losc^ucal  plan  to  render  all  the  descendants  of  Eve  as  charming 
at  ItUton  has  made  their  first  mother  $  all  and  every  one  of  them 
**  wiaeH,  viituousett,  discreetest,  best."  The  fact  is  that  our 
writers  on  education  deal  more  in  theory  than  in  instruction  {  they 
RU  us  what  ought  to  be  taught,  but  not  how  to  teach  it ;  and  the 
finest  Superstructures  are  in  danger  of  falling  because  the  archi- 
tect will  not  condescend  to  the  necessary  drtidgery  of  laying  a  s^id 
fenndation.  We  see  insUnces  of  this  every  day.  Chie  mamma 
admires  (who  indeed  does  not  admire  i)  tne  beautiful  theory  of 
Miis  Edgeworth  j  another  prefers  the  system  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  | 
eicry  one  admits  their  merit  and  their  ingenuity  %  and  evetr  one 
finds  Am  plans  difEcult  at  home,  and  almost  impossible  at  scnool ; 
.  10  that  after  a  few  weeks'  trial  the  poor  child  is  s«it  again  to  her 
gOWnwM  and  her  vocabulary,  to  catch  her  English  from  the 
^-maid  and  her  French  from  the  barbarous  ja^on  erf  sonte 


pttmneial  bonne.  Mr.  St.  Quentln  has  done  hts  best  to  remove 
tbcse  tn\s  by  supplying  our  schools  and  govemesset  with  tlemeA* 
tary  bookl  so  simph^  ciear>  and  instractive,  Aat  not  only  the  docile 
|Mpil,  but  the  less  tractable  teacher,  cvinot  well  avmd  learning  ttOm 
then.  OeamMa  and  simplicity  are  the  only  merits  to  which  he 
ffClMids.  He  does  not  overlay  the  memory ;  he  rather,  like  a  skilful 
fm&eatt,  loosens  the  surrounding  clay,  and  gives  the  roots  of 
nouriit  room  to  fix  and  expand. 

We  extract  from  his  preface  part  of  his  first  lesson,  adapted  to 
Ab  capacity  of  children  of  six  years  old. 

SnppoK  three  or  four  of  them  to  be  seated  round  a  able,  with  a 
Bttttcr  at  the  head :  let  him  firit  endeavour  to  inspire  then)  with 
confidence  and  good  humor,  after  which  he  may  addren  them  in  the 
fiiUowing  manner  ■.-^*'  My  dear  children,  you  are  now  coi«  u  «& 


«n 
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age«  when  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  learn  grammarv  which  teichs 
you  how  to  express  your  ideas  by  words.     You  know  what  words  are  t      I  ^ 
but  you  do  not  exactly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word  idea.      \  ^ 
It  shall,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  my  first  lesson  to  explain  it  to 
you. 

**  You  see  in  your  grammar  that  an  idea  is  the  mere  repiesentadoitii 
or  image,  in  our  own  mind,  of  any  thing  external  that  came  to  jOix^ 
knowledge  through  the  five  senses.     And  that  you  may  perfectlk^ 
understand  what  this  means,  let  me  ask  you  some  questions. 

**  Miss  Adi^le,  do  you  see  your  grand-manuna  ? — Not  Sir* — V^mrj 
not  ? — Because  she  is  not  here. — ^Then,  my  dear  child,  shut  your  ejg  s. 
Do  you  see  her  now  ? — A^b,  Sir,  I  do  not. — But  cannot  you  imagiEM 
that  you  see  her  i—YeSs  I  can, — How  is  she  dressed  i  In  m  t^^^M 
gmoHf  toM  a  tchite  cap  and  black  ribbands. — ^W'ell,  this  is  an  idea  ;  it  is 
because  you  have  seen  your  grand -mamma  before,  who  is  very  goczsd 
to  you,  because  you  have  spoken  to  her  and  kissed  her,  that  yon  ha "^e 
now  a  representation  or  image,  of  her;  and  this  representation 
image  is  called  an  idea. 

*^  Miss  Emily,  will  you  think  of  something ;  but  do  not  tdl  T 
have  you  done  so  ^—Ycs^  Sir. — Does  any  one  know  what  Miss  Em£ 
thought  of  i—No. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us?  likotig^'^^ 
nf  a  plum-cake. — Well,  now  we  all  know  your  idea,  because  we  ha"^^^* 
often  seen,  touched,  and  tasted  plum-  cakes." 

The  succeeding  lessons  are  on  the  plan  of  the  Abbe  Gaulticp  '^* 
and  the  author  has  contrived  to  carry  on  his  pupils  so  rapidly^  tfa. 
his  little  book  contains  nearly  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  learnt 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  English  language. 

The  introductory  French  work  ought  rather  to  have  been  calli 
a  vocabulary ;  though  the  auxiliary  verbs  conjugated  negatively  s 
interrogatively,  and  the  excellent  selection  of  phrases^  render  it  "^ 

very  useful  first  book.     But  tlic  new  French  gramniar  b  ccrtainL—^^  ^ 
the  author's  most  important  work.     Of  tlie  perfect  arrauj  ^"""^ 

and  dependence  of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  in  which 
perhaps  its  greatest  merit,  we  can  of  course  give  no  example  } 
we  regret  that  the  form  of  our  pages  precludes  our  inserting  ^ 
specimen  of  his  tables  of  irregular  verbs,  or  of  his  method  of  conJ 
veying  the  French  pronunciation  to  those  who  cannot  procure  ^ 
master.    We  can  only  transcribe  one  of  the  dialogues  in  wh 
pure  and  grammatical  English  has  been  translated  (if  we  may 
allowed  so  to  use  the  word)  into  English  literally  adapted  to  th^ 
French  idiom. 

Instead  of  introducing  the  French  in  the  opposite  colunm  of  « 
familiar  plirases  which  beginners  learn  mechanically,  without  payin 
the  least    attention  to  the  difference    of    idiom    and  constructf^- 
the  author  has  given  the  English  only,  with  such  transposition  of 
words  as   corresponds  to  the  French  construction ;  that  the  scho. 
by  being  obliged  to  construct  the  Englisli  and  conunit  the  French 
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nemoiyt  may  be  enabled  to  discern  and  compare  their  different 
dionug  and  thus  acquire  more  speedily,  and  retain  more  accurately) 
be  knowledge  of  the  language. 

From  this  manner  of  learning  French  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
ormpting  the  English.  1st.  Because  it  requires  a  certain  accuracy 
nd  precision,  which  wilt  oblige  the  learner  to  attach  to  each  word  its 
iwn  idea  ;  an  accuracy  which  will  wonderfully  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
ion  of  any  language.  2d.  Because  this  method  exactly  shows  the 
BSerence  of  boui  langua^s ;  and  the  more  the  French  construction 
Ufiers  from  the  Engli^,  Bie  less  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  imi- 
ated  in  conversation. 

vn. 


VII. 

Aid  yn  mile  l^aterday  7 
.   UadynafleuatitwiUk? 

tntndidftuwaac? 
■    VmkadtluifHdk. 

ITM  ■  Jelifitful  walk  wt  Aod  but 
FHdff 


ITiti 


a  vert/  mud  mm 
it  walk  nfatt,  it  quite  I 


DtfmrUt  cm  iant-backT 

lamttry/eiutqfU. 

I  Aall  go  hmiu  m  Aorn-Aacifc. 

WUl  you  girt  mi  Iravc  to  ja  «■  hont- 

hack? 
Jam  afraid  yu  will  fall  off. 

D*  int  t*  tifrmdf  I  kuow  etrf  wtU 

htw  to  rub  M  koru-lMuk, 
Bw  do  jwii  go  hoM€  ? 
i  ikail  ge  by  Ikt  atage-cosch. 
My  pormli  willftith  mt  ui  thtir  ear- 

letallride  hame  ia  aiy  tmcWs  duviot, 

Ittultakearide. 

I  am  vtryfimd  ^  a  ricic. 

Xf<  ■*  take  m  mv^  in  the  coaek. 

I  Ske  better  toga  at  lunt-iack. 
Iktx  lAailga  o»hene-ba£k  loo, 
I  think  it  it  tke  wholaomeit  ecerciM 
vitheworU. 


Yeuntlf  are  yon  walked  yesterday? 
Your  walk  wai  it  agreeable? 
Whtre  yournlf  are  you  walked  i 
Yonr  walk  w<u  well  long. 
Uow  the  walk  of  FKday  lait  mi 

delicioos ! 
We  have  had  a  winter  veiy  (fart} 

(')  •  March  not  lo  fait,  that  mi  A- 

tigaes  too-nnch. 
How  (cmnnu)  the  dogs  bark ! 
1  believe  that  the  carriage  ij  at  the 

Go  you  at  hone  >  or,  nount  yon  at 

I  it  love  mach. 

I  shall-go  to  the  boose  at  hone. 

Will  you  me  give  the  peroiiuion  of 

^to-monut  at  hone  > 
I  have  fear,  (peur)  that  yon  *  from* 

ittkU. 
*  Have  not  fear,  I  know  very  weU 

How  yomnelf  tuaji  go  you  ? 

I  shall-go  by  the  carriage  pnblie. 

My  parents  me  will-come  to-fEtch 

■o  tlieir  carriage. 
I  mytelfimay  wlU-go  to  Uwhonte  in 

the  carriage  of  nly  nude. 
Let'Us-go  in  carriage. 
I  love  much  of  to-go  in  carriage. 
Let-ns-go  onritltie*  to-walk  in  car* 

riage. 
I  love  better  to-go  at  hone. 
I  shall-go  then  too  at  hone. 
I  think  that  that  is  the  exerci: 

most  healthy  of-the  world. 


the 


*  The  asterisk  is  the  sign  of  the  fint  negation  ai 


«tiie 


paeelW. 


OBSERVATIONS  OK  THE 
«  Examination  of  a  Criticism  on  Falamer^s  StraboJ^ 

Printed  in  No.  XL 


A%  die  Editor  of  Hje  Classical  Journal  has  inserted  in  hit 
Eleventh  Niimher,  p.  45-74.  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet  on  Om 
Oxford  Strahoi  his  -candor  will  of  course  admit  a  replj  to  it. 

The  Examiner  in  the  first  place  accuses  the  Critic  -of  want  of 
logic,  and  to  support  the  accusation,  alters  his  text  hj  substitudng 
•«  hecaus^  to  «*.ybr"  but  even  allowing  him  the  benefit  of  his  own 
fabrication,  if  there  be  any  violation  of  logic  in  expressing  disap- 
pointment of  what  was  expected  from  me  University,  becaMU% 
though  much  had  been  borrowed,  little  had  been  done,  it  is  only 
of  that  sort  of  logic,  by  which  the  Examiner  proves  the  Uaiver* 
sity  not  answerable  for  what  issues  from  its  press,  because  the 
•election  of  it  Is  left  to  eleven  Delegates.  Unfortunately  for 
many  proprietors  of  private  presses,  judges  and  juries  do  not  admit 
such  logic ;  but  decide  by  the  old  maxim  of  common  sens^— 
qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se. 

In  the  next  place  the  Critic  is  stated  to  have  iatunatedy  <^  that  the 
late  Mn  Tyrwhitt  took  no  degree  at  Oxford,  and  was  not  evem  a 
Member  of  the  University :"  in  answer  to  which,  he  begs  merely 
to  refer  the  reader  to  his  words,  which  are,  *<  that  Mr.  Tyrwlutt 
resided  in  London,  in  business,  and  in  society,  and  that  his  name 
stands  in  the  title-page  plain  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  without  any 
decorative  adjunct,  or  title  of  degree."  This  is  all  that  he  said  on 
the  subject;  and  as  this  is  all  correctly  and  confessedly  true, 
on  what  grounds  does  the  Examiner  assure  his  readers^  ^  that 
there  is  not  any  truth  in  the  intimation  with  respect  to'  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  ?"  If,  however,  it  be  a  crime  not  to  know  that  he  had 
obtained  an  University  ritie,  which  he  did  not  think  wordi  affix- 
ing to  his  name,  the  Critic  must  plead  guilty  to  it  \  but  as  he 
asserted  nothing  on  this  important  point,  he  camiot  justly 
be  accused  of  any  misrepresentation.  With  regard  to  Mr* 
Falconer,  it  appears  that  he  has  fallen  into  an  immaterial 
error,  in  supposing  that  he  had  taken  a  degree :  but  really 
when  writers  do  not  think  dieir  degrees  worth  the  initials  in  a 
title-page,  it  is  impossible  for  distant  strangers  to  impute  diem 
corrccdy ;  and  when  the  person,  who  publishes  a  Greek  Classic 
at  the  University  press,  aimounces  himself  of  a  particular  College, 
such  stranger  may  surely  be  excused  for  considering  him  as  a 
graduate  in  some  stage  or  advancement ;  nor  is  it  any  thing  but 
ludicrous  to  represent  so  natural  and  almost  unavoidable  an  error 
as  either  calumnious  or  disgraceful 


/ . 


en  he  mentioiied  the  Oxford  Homer  u  containing  «tt  tlie 
•f  Clarke's,  xnd  the  Strabo  all  those  ot  die  AmBterdam 
k,  be  distinctly  nated,  at  ilie  same  time,  tkat  he  had  not 
i  either  t  and  also,  that  he  had  exanrined  only  a  few 
rf  the  fint,  an  inCniNrtMM,  which  must  have  conveyed,  ttt 
nadid  mind,  a  BoScieat  qu^if^cation  of  tbe  word  M^  to 
[hat  it  was  applied  generaUy^  with  refereBce  to  the  fortBt 
Iw  had  oollated,  t^en  as  a  scale  far  the  rest  (  and  ftom 
M'M«ettainlypiodace  enntptes  Bu&cient  to  wairaot  nch 

I  irfereBce. 

:  direct  charge  of  vntmth,  whidt  follows,  he  dhectty  retoiUt 
setts,  tihat  Xw-oin,  talien  and  accented  as  tbe  second  persoa 

of  tbe  optative  in  tbe  aaWe  voice,  sod  foUewed  bf 
^  «t  an  aibttnry  innoratiiMi,  sanctioned  by  ■«  anthority  j  m 
k,  in  the  compressed  writing  of  manuscripts,  •Ae  an^unAkni 
are  been  joined  to  the  verb  in  XiM-nttw,  as  iaother  eistanoet) 
•  infinitive  iivtri^tt  which  follows  in  all  those  mamucripts« 

that  an  in^tive  was  meant.  For  this  reaatm  he  ventwet 
n,  diat  no  manuscript  of  any  authority  has  kSreun,  either 
or  sepanrted— either  accented  or  maccented— firflowed  by 

I I  and  that  the  two  old  readings  are  Xmmh'  n — li}(tvia4,  and 
— livia^  i  both  eense,  though  the  last  ia  not  ntetre.  The 
d  and  cormpted  Riixtore  of  them,  producing  soledam  and 
■e,  as  in  Oariie't  and  theOKfbrd  editions,  be  maintainB  to 
drely  unauthorised  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  so,  let  iu  defender 
the  authority,  instead  of  ioiperiectly  quoting  half  the  Vene- 
uid  hatf  the  Leipsic  reading,  as  a  pandid  %  attd  titea  farfni- 

a  d)arge  of  falsehood  against  others  ont  of  his  own  decep> 
<Me  II.  A.  20.) 

ilowly  md  reluctan^y  admitting  the  validity  of  the  critic'* 
■oes  to  expressions,  which  even  he  doet  not  ventne  to  defend, 
ects  his  attack  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded, 
I  jmtix  digressions  on  *<  netcio  quia*"  and  ■■  quod,"  in  which 
■server's  limits  preclude  him  from  fotlowine  him.  He  wotdd 
rise  undertake  to  show,  (what  may  pnnaps  hereafter  be 
i)  that  it  is  not  the  particular  meaning  of  the  precediac 
wUdi  regulates  the  respective  nses  of  ^x  indicative  and 
tctive  following  the  latter  i  but  die  mode  and  degree  of 
see  given  to  that  verb  by  the  general  meaning  and  stntcture 
>  Sentence.  He  might  also  undertake  to  show,  that,  where- 
n  indicative  appears  to  he  enbjoined  to  another  verb,  diere 
ler  no  subjunction  at  all,  bat  merely  parenthesis  i  or  that  it 
duced  by  means  of  a  pronoun  or  subjunctive  understood} 
lat  the  sentence  is  consequently  elliptical.  On  tbe  principle 
lown  by  the  Examiner,  what  would  he  make  of  sndi 
Bge  as  the  following  i  ■*  Loci  autem,  qui  ad  quasqtie  i^ub- 
a  aecommodau  sunt,  deinceps  videndum.')  Cic.deltn.\.%'&\ 
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Will  he  construe  it,  "  vidcndum  loci  qui,^  &c.  or  admit  <^  qui 
sint"  to  be  understood  ?  There  can  be  no  other  altematiTe  ;  and       1  -^ 
that  such  words  were  understood,  we  have  positive  proof  in  sen-        '  ^ 
tenccs  of  a  similar  structure,  wliere  they  are  retained^  or  omittedy 
as  technical  accuracy,  or  colloquial  brevity,  •respectively  reqiured* 
<<  Qusererc,  quid  sit,  quod  sibi  velle  debeant  demonstrari."  Cic« 
lb.  52.      «(  Quxritur  et  quibuscum   vivat.**   lb.  ii«  9.     Had 
occasions  been  transposed,  <<  quxrere  quid  sibi  velle  debeant 
monstrari,'*  would  have  been  in  the  first ;  and  «  quaeritur  et 
sint,  quibuscum  vivat,''  or   «vivit,"  in  the  second.    Upon  1^ 
same  principle,  in  a  technical  statement,  instead  of  a  famiEa 
letter,  for,  <<  quasso  scribas  quid  nobis  faciendum,  aut  non 
dum  putas,''  there  would  have  been  «  scribas  id  quod,"  or  «  qi 
8it  quod,"    &c.  I   and  for  <<  quid  nobis  faciendum  est  ignorOy*"^ 
«  quid  sit,  quod  nobis  faciendum  est,  ignoro."  Ep.  ad  Att.  lib.  iz.^- 
£p.  xii.  et  lib.  xiv.  £p.  xiii. 

But  as  ellipsis  or  abbreviation  is  the  principal  cause  of  all  dn 
seeming  anomalies  of  languages,  a  complete  analysis  of  it  woi 
require  a  volume  in  addition  to  what  Vossius  has  so  ably 
on  the  subject.  At  present,  therefore,  let  us  meet 
charge  of  direct  fakehood^  in  calling  a  gross  violaticm  of  i 
ofstetnatical,  after  having  produced  three  instances  of  it  in  the  uae^ 
and  one  in  the  omission  of  the  single  conjunction  <<  ut."  .Hie 
answer  is,  that  it  is  such  uniform  repedtion,  which  makes  an  error 
systematical ;  so  that  when  the  accuser,  in  what  he  means  to  be 
£nglish,  uses  the  ungrammatical  vulgarism,  ^  according  as,'' 
three  times  in  tliirty-nvc  pages,  he  uses  it  systematically.  We  ^^  ^ 
add,  too,  that  when  he  uses  the  local  barbarisms,^  ^*  classified,"  ^  « 
and  «  classification,"  only  once  each,  he  uses  them  sifstematicdikf  ^ 
for  they  are  so  coimected  with  each  other.  We  call  diem 
local  barbarisms,  because  we  know  no  other  tide  descriptive  of 
them.  In  milliners'  and  barbers'  shops,  indeed,  they  nuy  possi- 
bly pass  for  gallicisms ;  but  if  the  Revolution  have  tainted  the 
French  tongue  with  any  such  redundancies  of  anomalous  jargon, 
it  has  not  yet  raised  them  into  any  more  respectable  circle  of 
society. 

Our  author,  however,  is  no  less  original  in  translation  than  in 
composition  ;  and  that  no  northern  libeller  may  again  censure  the 
omission  of  <^  ut,"  or  misunderstand,  or  misrepresent  the 
recotidittm  et  exqttisittm  of  English  latinity,  he  renders  the  sub- 
junctive «  videatur,"  placed  absolutely  and  subjoined  to  nothing, 
<<  to  the  eye  it  may  seem."    Most  poetically  potential  indeed  ! 

Where  did  the  Critic  ever  express  a  doubt  that  the  caugal  <'  cum," 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  used  with  an  indicative ;  or  that  in  tht  -    ^  ^ 
warmth  of  poetical,  oratorical,  or  historical  narration,  past 
might  be  spoken  of  as  present,  and  consequendy  die  tenses 
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changed  ?  This  is  a  familiar  practice  in  all  hngu^es  i  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  look  into  any  vigorous  or  animated  production, 
without  £ncling  instances  of  it ;  so  that  all  the  pompous  diapla? 
(tf  common-place  quotation  might  hare  been  spared.  But  can  a 
causal,  which  influenced  Strabo  in  writing,  be  now  expressed  by 
an  indicatire  present  subjoined  to  the  caus^  «  cum  i"  If  it  can, 
let  its  defender  boldly  say  so,  and  produce  a  single  case  in  point, 
instead  of  insidiously  courting  the  suffrage,  and  misleading  the 
minds  of  the  youne  and  ignorant,  by  heaping  together  quotations 
sp  wholly  inapplicable. 

■  Equally  unconscious  is  the  Critic  of  ever  having  entertuned  or 
cxpressea  a  doubt,  that,  in  animatetk  passages  of  poetry  and 
oratory,  the  course  of  expression  might  be  suddenly  changed  from 
obUque  to  direct.  Instances  of  this  are  so  common,  that  the  detail 
of  them  might  have  been  left  to  school-boys.  But  do  they  affsrd 
my  justification  of  joining  nominatives  to  accusatives,  under  one 
▼erb,  by  such  a  connective  as  "'  scilicet  i"  It  is  admitted,  after 
all  this  parade  of  defence,  that  they  do  not ;  and  oversight  is 
pleaded  in  excuse }  an  oversight  of  a  nominative  for  an  accusative 
repeated  in  no  less  than  eight  names  I 

That  passages,  in  which  there  is  neither  sense  nor  grammar, 
ibsuld  not  be  interpreted  as  their  author  meant,  is  no  wonder ; 
and  will  their  defender  presume  to  say,  that  there  is  either  in  such 
icntencea  as,  <■  Donati  sententiam  intelligo  esse  a  porta  Esquilina 
Tersos  Labicanam ;"  or  expect  a  reader  to  presume,  that,  when  the 
substantive,  which  ought  to  have  followed,  was  left  out,  the 
adjective  was  meant  to  be  referred  to  any  otfier  than  that  which 
immediately  preceded  ?  It  was  wrong,  indeed,  to  look  for 
grammatical  construction,  where  "  fidem  damus  Josepho,"  and 
"  Augustus  fidem  historis  dedit,"  are  used  to  signify,  «  we 
believe  Josephus,"  and  "  Augustus  believed  the  story." 
.  Even  such  jargon  as  this  is,  however,  said  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  as  good  as  most  modem  Latin ;  and  better  than  the 
Critic,  in  his  attempts  to  improve  it,  has  written.  Let  us  exa- 
mine, therefore,  the  errors  and  barbarisms  with  which  he  is 
diarged,   as  the  grounds  of    this  assertion. 

In  the  first  place,  be  is  accused  of  condenming  the  construction 
of  "  post  reges  subditos,"  which  is  said  to  be  much  more  elegant 
than  his  own.  I  answer,  that  he  has  not  condemned  the  con- 
ttiuction  of  these  words,  as  not  being  Latin,  but  the  whole  sen- 
tence, as  neither  being  sense  nor  Latin.  "Post  reges  subactos" 
would  have  been  so  far  both  sense  and  Latin  ;  but  would  not 
have  signified,  what  the  writer  evidently  meant  to  signify, 
••  ihat  Tigranes  had  himself  subdued  those  /citigs,  and  then  asmfid 
the  title  of  king  of  kings."  If  he  assumed  it  on  the  occasion,  as  the 
Critic  meant  to  express,  "  appellatus  est"  is  right ;  but  if  habitually 
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aftarwanls,  «  ^ipellabxtar  ^  hat"  appeUatur,"  applied  to  triiat  hu        1    '•^ 
■o  long  ceased,  is  undoabtedljr  witMw. 

He  alio  aaseris,  that  hU  use  of  the  tenses  in  "comperinrt," 
**  habuisset,"  and  «  occidisset,"  ia  strictly  proper ;  and  the  Eianuiw 
ei*s  alterations  quite  inadmissible.  In  an  oblique  namtioii  or  Kiaa* 
ment,  in  the  person  of  one  who  had  long  ctaaed  to  eziit^  events 
co-«Dalent  with  him  are  to  be  expressed  in  the  imperfect  aarf 
those  pmeding  him  in  the  pluperfect  tense  sul^unctiTe ;  of  wfaUl 
almost  ererf  oblique  speech  in  Liry  will  afiord  ezamplea.     For 
instance — "  Rem  se,  ait,  magnam  inchoasse*  ad  quam  pLiQckn 
dam  ipuus  Gracchi  opera  opus  esse.    Omniam  popolonua  ptm^ 
toribus,  qui  ad  Poenum  in  ilk)  communi  Italiie  motn  deadaaii^ 
perseasisse  ut  redirait  in  amicidam  Romanomm :   quando 
qiioque  Romans,  quae  prope  ezitium  pugna  CanDcnu 
in  dies  melior  itque  auctior  fierct,  Annibalis  tis  arws 
prope   ad  nihil   venissft."  xxt.   16.      What    the  Esaariner 
citnl  &em  Cicero  is  quite  inapplicable ;  as  an  erent  is  tbens 
at  past,  with  reference  to  the  writer's  own  time,  and  not  ti 
intermediate  time  of  another  writer  or  speaker,  who  had 
quoted  i  whereas  the  annotator  is  citing  Strabo  and  Pausam 
the  same  cMque  form  as  tlie  historian  is  dtii^  Fulnus  \ 
coasequently  ought  to  employ  tenses  equally  correbttin  to 
period  of  their  writing,  not  of  his  own. 

These,  however,  the  Examiner  gently  calls  "  ^Its  {"  hot  in 
same  sentence  discovers  two  "  gross  barbarisms  %'*  wtachf 
the  pomp  of  accusation  with  which  they  are  inooduced,  in 
parade  of  quotation  with  which  they  are  followed,  mi|^t  be 
pected  to  prove  as  monstrous  as  any  in  the  English  ^t  be 
or  the  X^tin  that  he  defends.      ' 

"The  first  is,  « primum  qui ;"  the  superlative  b«i^, 
jng  to  his  rule,  to  sund  alone,  or  in  the  same  case  aftsr 
rektive  pronoun  J  as  in  *<  qui  primus."  Ancient  practice  WM 
however,  quite  so  strict  iu  this  instance,  though  so  nwcb  man 
in  most  others.  "  Ex  quo  potest  probabiliter  confici,  eam  n 
privuim  esse  suo  judicio,  qiti  omnium  cxterorum  jadicio  nt 
cundus."  Cic.  Acad,  fragm.  inccrt.  *'  Est  emni  ptimumt  g.._ 
cetnitur  in  univcrsi  generis  humani  societatej  ejus  sotem  Tiacw— *'^*^ 
hmi,"  &c.  id.  Off.  i.  16.  "  In  quibns  hoc  primm  cat,  y*i»*>"  SS  ? 
miror,"  &c.  id.  de  fin.  1.  **  Polemoni  ea  prima  visa  sunt,  4'"^^'^^i^ 
paulo  ante  dixi."  ib.  iL  1 1.  It  were  easy  to  produce  fifty  omf^****^ 
examples;  but  two  sentences  of  a  passage,  in  which  m«  IM>J>  '*'' 
modes  of  expression  stand  correlative  to  each  other,  will    '  "^ 

tlidr  respective  vses;  "Si  illud  vere  connectitur 

que  finM^est  in  coniiexo nccessarium  est,"  See.    ■'  — .^ -  _im 

guod  primum  in  cuiinexo  est,  necessarium  est,"  &c.  id.  de  Fktt.  7>  *  "^ 
Let  us  add  also  two  others  from  Viipl,  ib  whtdidwdiltiitctiM^'' 
fs  observed  with  equal  accuracy ; 
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PnMut,  in  advenoa,  qui  tehun  torHrit  lioitn.  /Ea.  liL  4C0. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  have  hnrd  of  a  Professor  of  rhetotic— 
qui  toties  Ciceroiiem  Atlobroga  dixit ;  but  probably  iwrer  either 
tcad  or  heard  of  a  Professor  of  Poetry  passing  a  gimilar  KOtence 
upon  Virgil;  and  to  prevent  any  Uiing  so  disgraceful*  let  us 
uoitly  state  the  principle  of  distinction  in  these  two  modM 
of  construction.     Where  the  predicate  in  a  statement  or  pro* 

riicion  is  the  priority  of  a  person  or  thing,  the  emphasis  will 
on  the  superlative ;  and  consequently  the  first  rawle  vill  be 
w^ter :  but,  where  such  priority  is  merely  incidental,  the  lecondt 
Etcq  in  this  last  case,  however,  should  any  drcumatance  require 
SB  emphasis  on  the  superlative,  it  will  stand  first  in  die  order  of 

■  coHocatiou,  though   not  of  construction. "  puerum,  priwutt 

V^camo  qui  foret  post  ilia  natus,  tcmperaret  toUere,"  apudCic. 
&DiT.i.21. 

All  the  genealogical,  chronological,  and  roytholoeical  dls- 
quiwtions  of  the  Roman  writers  being  lost,  it  is  not  probable  that 
many  occasions  should  remain  for  the  first,  as  applicable  to  per^ 
•ons.  The  Examiner,  indeed,  says  that  there  are  more  man 
twenty  in  Cicero's  book  «  De  Claris  OraKHibus ;"  in  all  which  be 
avoids  it,  and  employs  '*  primus,"  "  qui  primus,"  or  the  adverb 
**  primo."  This  assertion  is  of  a  character,  Cui  non  invenit  ips» 
Notnen,  et  a  nullo  posuit  natura  metallo.  There  is  only,  one 
occasion  for  it  in  tlie  whole  book>  and  there  he  does  employ  ib 
**  Qmax  vero  extet,  et  de  quo  sit  memorise  proditum,  eloquentem 
ftutse,  et  ita  habicum  esse,  primus  est  M.  C.  Cethegiu."  c.  15. 
The  order  of  collocation  is  indeed  here  inverted,  to  compress 
snd  adapt  it  to  the  succeeding  member  of  the  period ;  but  the 
Older  of  construction  is  the  same— priTRHs  est,  ^em  eloqueotem 
Aiisw,  et  ita  habitum  esse,  extct,  &c. 

The  same  distinct  usage,  guided  by  the  same  analogy,  pre- 
Vila  in  other  superlatives.  ■■  Dignisiimus,  qui  et  pattern  Corvinuin 
babnisset,"  &c.  Paterc.  ii.  U2.  "  Qjtod  indignisstTiam"  &c. 
Cc.  de  Inv.  i.  53.  "  lUud  homini  longe  optimum  esse,  quod  ipsura 
A  optandum  per  se,"  id  de  fin.  i.  20.  "  Quod  oplimum  sit  qua- 
ritur."  de  o.  g.  Or.  1.  Nay,  the  principle  applies  itself  to  pou- 
tijes  also,  both  adjective  and  substantive  -,  "  omnes  qui,"  and 
«•  qui  omnes  j"  «<  locus  qui,"  and  "  qui  locus,"  being  respectively 
employed  by  the  same  rule  ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  general  views 
of  the  principles  of  construction,  that  the  student  can  acquire  that 
kind  of  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  may 
render  them  really  useful  to  hiin,  by  making  them  the  means  of 
substituting  the  permanent  analogy  of  universal  grammar,  to  the 
SiiCtuating  caprice  of  vulgar  usage  in  his  own. 

The  other  "  gross  barbarism,"  of  which  the  Critic  stands  accused^ 
it,  »  eundem,  qui ;"  "  idem,"  it  seems,  accor^nf^'to  ano^bsx  vt^'Ub 
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m  the  Examiners  code,  being  only  to  be  used  with  a  relative  pro-  f  ^^ 
noun,  to  signify,  figuratively,  contingent  identity,  or  continuity  of  1  r;0' 
quality  or  character— never  physical  identitv  of  person  or  sub-  r.>^ 
stance  \  so  that,  though  ^^  idem  qui  fuit"  oe  Latin,  <<  idem  qui 
fecit*'  is  barbarous. 

Instances,  however,  of  the  violation  of  this  modem  law,  are  so  abund- 
ant in  all  the  best  ancient  writers,  that  it  is  insulting  the  learning  of 
the  reader  to  quote  them,  though  by  a  strange  oversight  they  luve 
been  omitted  by  the  Lexicographers,  whose  ponderous  folios,  he 
duly  informs  us,  have  been  searched  without   success.    Let  u 
therefore,  select  a  few  instances  by  way  of  supplement,  in  m^ 

of  which  the  expression  is  so  far  from  signifying  moral  identit 

merely,  that  it  signifies  physical  in  opposition  to  moral.     «  QuidfE^i 

enim  tam   repugnans,   quam   etindem  dicere qui  dicat?""  '^  ** 

Cic.  de  fin.  iv.  28.     «  Neglige,  inquit,  dolorem.    Quis  hoc  dicit  f^ 
idem  qui  dolorem  summum  malum  :  vix   satis  constanter."  id—  J 
Tusc.  ii.  19.     ^^  Idem  facillime  destruit,  qui  construxit."  id.  de^-B^ 
scnect.  20.     <<  Qvia  eum  nuntium  miserit?  nonne  perspicuumocxtD 
est,  eundauy  qui  Ameriam  ?"  id.  pro  Rose.  Amer.sf.     ««  Cuiik^  -■. t^ 
idem  possit  judicare  qui  dixerit.''     de   leg.  Agr.  ad  pop.  15»^^  ^' 
'<  lidemy  qui  hxc   appetunt,    queri  nonnunquam    solent,**    &c»'^>  ^^. 
ib.  17.     But  to  multiply  quotations  is  only  to   waste  paper,  \Wm        ^^ 
being  the  constant  mode  of  expression,  when  the  pronoun  is  usetL^a^^ 
emphatically,  as  in  the  note ;  so  that  to  call  it  a  gross  barbarism,  is-S      •  ^ 
a  blunder  surpassing  all  that  pride  ingrafted  on  ignorance  h^mMS^^^ 
hitherto    committed.      Here    is,    however,    one  oUier   instance  ^>-**^^ 
from  the  same  authority,  and  that  of  the  identical  verb  which  h^*^^"^ 
cites  as  an   illustrative   specimen  of   such  barbarism.    **  lidensM  " 

bustum  in  iorofacerenty  jruf  illam  insepultamsepulturam^^^icnnsii^.'^'* 
Phil.  i.  2. 

It  were  easy  here  to  retort  the  charges  of  falsehood,  misreprei-* 
sentation,  malice,  &c. ;  but  the  accused  will  be  so  far  charitabbe  Xx^^  '  ^ 
him  as  to  allow  the  busy  pride  of  ignorance  to  account  for  alls  '*^* 
leaving  the  candid  reader  to  decide,  who  shows  most  of  suchc^^"^ 
ignorance,  —  he,    who,    in    the    irksome    labor  of  exposing  ike  < 

long  series  of  the  grossest  errors,  made  one  hasty  objection  to^^^^^ 
the  application  of  the  single  epithet  **  majorem, "  —  or,  he^-^*^ 
who  thus  deliberately  tries  and  condemns,  as  gross  barbarismiiK.^  ^^ 
expressions  sanctioned  alike  by  general  analogy,  and  the  authoriL}  n^^^^ 
of  the  best  writers  of  the  best  ages  of  Latinity. 

To  follow  him  any  further,  may,  perhaps,  seem>3uperfluous^    ^H 
but,  nevertheless,  having  gone  so  far,  the  Critic  will  shortly 
his  other  objections. 

"Persona,"  whatever  he  may  think  of  it,  is  repeatedly 
by  Cicero  for  natural,  as  well  as  assumed,  character,   and  even  ^^^^'^^f 
we  use   the.  word   "  person."    "  Hujus  Staleni  persona^  populr^'"^*"  ^ 
jam  nota  atque  perspecta,  ab  nulla  turpi  suspicione  abhorrebat. 
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t  A.  Cloent.  29.  "  Tibi  certe  confitendum  est,  causun  per- 
ioussinii  belli  in  persona  tua  constitisse."  Phil.  ii.  82.  see  also 
F.  1.  28.  SO.  34.  delnv.  1.  16.  &  24.  ad  Att.  viiL  ll.&ix.  11. 
b  peisona  is  likewise'  uied,  exactly  as  he  has  used  it,  by  Pater- 
lus,  i.  S. 

"  Straboni"    is  an  error   of  the  press,  for   "  a    Strabone:" 
t  f  potuerit,"  subjoined  as  it  is  to  a  causal  member  in  the  sen- 
ICC,  is  an  elegance. —  '*  Nen  habet  defensionem ;  qua  sublatai 
mis  quoque  controrersia iud/a /a «'f .''  Cic.  de  Iiiv.  i.  13.    "Pub* 
atx '  enim  pbdicitiz  nulla  Tenia :  nan  forma,  non  setate,  non 
ibns  maritum  irnKweriV."  Tac.  de.  M.  G.  19. 
**  Competo"    is    the  proper  verb — "ViIIk   situs   competit." 
dam.  a.,  S.  \   and  ihs  form  of   expression,  <*  haud  diutius," 
no  Umger"  with  which  it  is  used,  common  in  the  best  writers, 
id  one  which  Cicero  has  used  more  frequentlf  perhaps  dian 
w  other ;    how  bald  soever  it   might    appear   to  this    critic, 
bo  could  not  find  it  in  his  Nizolius.     "  Tui  te  diutias  non 
imt ;"  «  thine  own  people  will  no  longer  bear  thee. "  Phil.  ii.  44. 
DitUita  non  morabor ; "   <<i/  will  delay  no  longer, "  pro  A. 
luent.  60.     «  Nee  diutius  vixit  quam  locuta  estj"  «  the  lived 
t  Jotter  than  the  spoke."  ib.  10,     But  to  multiply  instances  is  tt) 
lault  the  reader,  there  being  no  less  than  five  directly  in  point  in 
lia  ungle  oration  for  Cluentius.    We  say  directly  in  point,  though 
St  joined  to  the  same  verb  ;  since,  if  such  adverbs  as  "  diutius," 
potius,"  "  melius,"  &c.  are  not  to  be  joined  to  a  verb  by  the 
aalogy  of  sense,  without  specific  authority,  all  modem  Latin  must 
e  a  mere  repetition  of  ancient  thoughts,  as  well  as  words ;  for  new 
nmbinatioDS  of  ideas  will  require  new  combinations  of  expression 
1  dead,  as  well  as  in  living,  languages.     But  if  the  words  be 
UKtioned  by  use,  and  their  connexion  by  analogy,  the  result  will 
e  that  which  distinguishes  the  scholar  from  the  pedant ;  and  % 
Bined  man  of  taste,  parts,  and  discernment,  from  the  mechanic 
rudge  of  memory.     In  the  small  remains  of  authoritative  Latin 
xtuit,  not  amounting  altogether  to  so  much  as  the  lost  works  of 
jfy  and  Varro,  many  cases  in  particular  nouns,  as  well  as  persons 
a  particular  moods  and  tenses  of  particular  verbs,  are  not  to  ba 
bond,  merely  because  there  happens  to  have  been  no  occasion  for 
hem  \  which,  nevertheless,   the  scholar,  who  would  express  his 
neaning  clearly,  must  use,  when  there  is  occasion  for  them.   Such, 
unong  many  others,  is  the  third  case  of  the  word  "  situs,"  over 
vhich  the  Examiner  so  loudly  triumphs,  and  to  this  triumph  he  is 
irdcome. 

But  there  is,  it  seems,  a  p^xs  fabrication,  in  applying 
'  in  his"  to  what  went  immediately  before  in  the  nbte,  and  not 
to  a  passage  in  the  text  above.  Could  it  be  applied  other- 
wise on  any  principle  of  sense  or  grammar  ?  and  is  there  anj 
hbiicadon  but  of  the  accuser  i  If  the  accused  haft  erce&i  \1  Yim 
been  in  supposing  gauamaiicai  connexion  in  such  com^^ovioinA. 
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Lastly*  Hm  aciite  detector  it  pleued  to  dtscover  one  blon* 
iet^  and  three  £»lse  propositkiM^  in.  the  remarits  or  Ae  central 
map  of  Gieece. 

Tliebiundeciaan«forthe8ecottdaiii.Oropiai;  s  veiy  natural 
and  common  error  of  the  press ;  wluch»  were  it  not  so,  would  only 
be  oa  apar  with  his  Stagyrite  tat  Stagirite. 

The  first  £Jse  propoaitian  ia^  mt  Histimi^  the  only  name 
under  which  that  place  ererexbted  as  a  state  or  free  city,  is  not 
ifi  tb^map  V  and  it  is  not. 

The  odier  two  are»  that  Ztjibns  in  Bcroda^  and  JEgie  in 
Euboea,  are  distinguished  by  corns  still  extast ;  which  this  bold 
asserter  ,of  negatives  says^  that  neidier  of  them  erer  struck. 
Had.  he^  howevor^  condescended  to.  inquire  amoag^^  anr  persons 
conversant  with  suck  studies,  he  would  have  discovered  mat  un- 
doubted coins  of  both  states,,  togethev  widi  those  of  several  other 
cities  of  Bceotia  andEubcsa,  not  noticed  in  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Index, 
are  to  be  found  in  coHectiom  ifliLondon.;  and  had  he  been  actuated 
by  any  of  those  moral  sentiments,  to  which  he  pretends,  he 
would  have  made  the  uu)uiry  before  the  assertion ;  for  though^ 
in  tiie  heat  of  contcoversy,  hasty^  and  iiiconsid(»rate  charges^  of 
ignorance  and  earror  mw  hate  been  sanctioned  by  use,  no  man, 
who  lud  bimsdyTairegamibrtrutii,  ever  charged  another  widr  the 
viatatioaof  it,  hut  oit  the  oesult  of  tlie  fuUest  inquiry- tint  the 
case  would  allow. 

It  is  common)  fior  a  very  angry  person  to  become  so  confused 
with  passion,  as  to  believe  the  object  of  his  wnth^  though  per- 
fectly cool^  to  be  still  move  angry  tmrn  himself ;  and^thss  in  remark- 
ably the  case  with,  the  Exanuner.  On  the  most  catefttl  review 
of  the  article,  to  which  so  m»ch  malice,  virulence,  and 
scurrility  is  imputed,  ijieie  has  not  appeared  a  single  epithet,  or 
expression,  that  implies  any,  thing  like  anger  oivi<^ence;  while  the 
io^uter  scatters  them  with:  no  soiali  voltibilitv.  So  fer  firom  having 
merited  them  from  the.  Uaiveraity,  the  author  holds  himsdtf  in- 
titled  to  its  gratitude  for  pointiii^  out  the  abuses  of  a  most  valuable 
eatahUfihment,  which^  if  pixipeily/ adminisUred,  may  be  of  e^al 
honor  to  it&members,  and  sdvaniage  tD  theeomrnunitf  at  large  ; 
nor  is  any  thing  waiting,  but  a  £me  such  publicatiotts  as  Sfr. 
Gaisford's  HephacBtion,  ta  wipe  away,  the  disgrace,  and  make  him 
feel  gratitude  in  return. 

The  Examiner,  however,  ia  the  midBt  of  his  wradi,  is  pleased  to 
warn  his  adversary  (whether  in  the*  ban  of  menace  or  advice 
inatters  not)  of  the  danger  of  exposing  himself  to  public  opinion 
in. the  same  line^  and^  in.relurft»,webeg  to  warn  him,  as  he  cannot 
increase  tlie  danger,  to  be  cautious  how  he  acts  the  censor ;  since 
that  writer  ist  possessed  of  a  largo  coUeorion  of  critic  traps,  of 
which  neither  Stephimus*  nor  Nizotaur— ^netthet  Gesner  nor 
t^9ccioluif    not.  atof  similas  oracle^   vnll  a£fbrd  htm  anyinti- 
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IMation ;  andj  though  not  quite  so  malignant  aa  represented,  be 
owns  himself  sufficiently  so,  to  find  considerable  amusement  in 
seeing  a  sciolist  amazed  at  the  discorery  that  his  academical  dis> 
tinctions  have  not  been  able  to  change  nia  nature,  or  reverse  the 
metamorphosis  of  Lucian  and  Apuleius. 

*,*  It  Kot  not  OUT  inlentiott  to  provoke  a  eoMroseny.  Anxima  to  viniitate . 
the  tredit  of  iliiutriout  EitablUhmoilt,  ailh  ukUk  me  are  coantded,  me  had 
of  our  oa-n  accord  imertcd  the  Deftnct,  and  Ike  Aceoiatt,  of  the  Studia  purtued 
in  Oxford.  At  for  the  accidental  errort,  thai  may  be  found  in  an  edition  of  a 
Clattic  printed  there,  ae  thought  that,  like  tpott  on  the  ditk  of  the  Sun,  they 
only  tended  to  produce  duruaioRt  on  their  nature,  but  not  to  obicurc  the  vit^y- 
ittg  brighlnea  of  the  luminary.  Here  ae  meant  that  the  tubject  should  tlop  ; 
but  an  appeal  Kas  maik  to  our  candor  and  impartiality  fra»a  mist  retpeciable 
quarter,  to  tiutrt  tome  oiieroationt  on  the  critical  part  of  the  article.  A  tenie 
of  public  duly  made  m  comply ;  but  tihile  nc  carnrilly  invite  the  critical 
iagaeity,ve  tirongly  deprecate  the  illiberal  atperity  if  a  Brunck,  end  variout 
other  Commenttdort.  A  good  ciuie  is  iitfurcd ;  a  bad  cause  can  ncror  be 
assisted,  by  personal  iaveelive. — £dit> 


SINGULAR  USE  OF  THE  WORD  "AFFEAOt. 


As  I  was  the  other  day  reading  a  very  amming  work,  of  which  ray 
hoitf  Dr.  Parr,  informed  me  thac  Br.  S.  Johnson  was  very  fond)  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  word  oyytA^  used  by  two  classical  writers  in 
the  same  sense,  in  which  it  is  used  by  Christian  writers.  It  is  a  possible 
circumstance  that  some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  vac  fact, 
and  I  have  therefore  transcribed  the  passage  for  your  use. 

Hatton,  Jan.  13.  1813.  E.  H.  BARKER. 

"  De  illo  SenecK  loco  "Ep.  xx.  ubit  si  vera  lectio  est,  se  EpicUri 
•iyy»A«  vocac,  possum  ego  et  aliquid  dicere :  allusum  videlicet  puto 
ad  Tragtxdias  et  Comsdias  vetenim,  in  quibus  fere  plerumque  ayyO,if 
inter  personas  est,  qua  metaphora  usus  est  Seneca,  quasi  dicetet.  At 
ego,  qui  non  minus  Epicuri  sensa  possum  erpqnere,  quam  mw\ti*f 
auquts  in  Tragoedia  pro  iis  respondet,  qui  tonge  abtunt,  &c. ;  sed  an 
eo  possit  referri  is  locus  Maiimi  Tyrii,  quem  indicas,  id  vera  est,  quod 
nequeo  decemere,  qui  librum  amissum  doleam  ;  dicam  obiter  aliquid 
de  voce  wyyiAti  (quanquam  nil  ad  Scnecam),  quod  ab  H.  Stephanoin 
Tkes.  Ling.  Gr.  notatum  non  est,  et  vulgo  pro  minus  vero  habetur, 
Ifanc  vocem  sc.  apud  scriptores  ethnicos  iu  ea  etiam  significatione  oc- 
Currere,  qua  apud  Christianos  usurpaiur  ;  pnmum  enim  afFem:  possim 
locam  Platonis  in  rv.  rfr  Legg.  p-  dc.  1  ed.  Lscmarian* :  ait  ibi 
Plato,  Leviutn  volalUiumque  verbatim  gravhsitaa  imminet  ptsna ;  nant 
omnibus  prapottta  est  Nemeiis,  ayytXf  Juttittk,  teu  &»«  :  Graca  sunt, 
AwTi  mVut  Hi  im>£,  (ei  Homeroj  A«y«(  finfvnm  ^it(ii«-  itwv  t*^ 
iwm*m  T*lf  trtf)  ti  rM»vTN  irixU   fuun  Htfuvif  «vi^>^  '■  '^^'^»  *■  '^'* 
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forte  erit,  qui  dicat  imitationem  Homeri  esse,  tibi  Inn  Jmumis  SyytX49 
Tocaty  turn  ego  locum  Aristidis  proieram,  in  quo  nil  est,  quo  de  dubi- 
tetur :  legitur  is  in  Oraiione  %U  *Ahntt  :  Pindarus  ait  Minervam  sedere 
ad  dexiram  patris^  mandata  diis  perferenda  aecipientem  ;  etst  enim  ipsa 
Anselis  major^  qtdpne  quce  Us  tmperetf  giue  a  patre  priiu  acceperit, 
nifOM^o^  y  au  ^nr)  ci^Uif  xstrti  %u^t^  t6v  vrur^  uvrht  xtU^fAifViVj  ruq 
IrrdAtff  TMf  ^iMi  uTtiij^iiHttr  iyyix^i/  ^h  *yd^  irrt  ftii^t^f  iS^h  tmi  rmf  MyvsAiwir 
«(AA«i«  uXXm  Iwtvurrtt,  ir^mn   Tnt^ti  r«y  4r«r^o$  vm^m^MfitfimHPVuJ*   £pist, 

Crit.  Lxiv.  IX  D»  Chotardo  Tanaquilli  Fabric  p.  216* 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER 
From  Count  rence$las  de  Rzevuski  to  M.  de  Hammer. 


1  Am  at  present  employed  in  mming  over  the  very  curious  manu- 

*^"P^       oy^'      r*^*       (d>>^*     v'^f       (Kitab   Almahhzun 

Janua  alfenun^J  belonging  to  that  collection  of  the  late  Baron  Jenisch, 
which  I  have  purchased.  In  the  Catalogue  of  hrs  books,  it  was  de- 
scribed as  codex  tmicuSf  and  not  without  reason,  for  no  other  copy  is 
found  in  any  European  library.  This  manuscript,  which  was  com- 
posed  about  the  time  of  the  Crusade  of  St.  Louis^  treats  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  of  all  that  relates  to  it,  of  horses,  carousals,  fire-works,  &c. 

^  It  mentions  particularly  two  articles  extremely  important  in  the 
history  of  discoveries ;  one  is  the  composition  of  gun-powder,  nearly  the 
same  as  that  which  we  now  use;  it  appears  incontestable  that  the  Arabs 
were  acquainted  with  this  invention  before  us,  although  it  is  probable 
that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians,  or  Chinese.  The  other  arti- 
cle is  that  inextinguishable  fire,  commonly  called  the  Greek  fire^  and 
lately  nevived  in  tne  Congreve  rockets.  All  that  is  mentioned  respect- 
ing it  in  tliis  manuscript,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  descriptions  of 
Jomville  and  the  Byzantine  ¥nriters..  I  propose  at  some  future  time 
to  publish  a  translation  of  this  manuscript,  which  is  an  undertaking 
not  free  &om  difficulties,  as  it  abounds  in  technical  terms,  of  which 
our  dictionaries  furnish  no  explanations.  It  seems  that  this  book  was 
aot  known  to  the  celebrated  Hadp  Khalfa^  as  its  title  cannot  be  found 
in  his  Bibliographical  work.** 

To  this  extract  the  following  obsenrationt  are  added  (we  believe) 
by  Mr.  Hammer : 

<<  If  the  Eastern  nations  have  reason  to  dinnite  with  us  the  inven- 
tion  of  gun-powder,  they  perhaps  have  a  still  better  claim  to  that  of 
the  Greek  fire.  This  name  argues  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Greeks  \ 
it  was  so  called  by  the  Crusaders,  because  t&y  first  became  acquainted 
with  it  through  the  Greeks,  who  themselves  had  adopted  the  use  of 
i^  when  Constantinople  was  first  besieged  by  the  Saracens*  It  is  pro* 
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bable  that  they  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  -of  this  ireans  of 
defence  to  the  be^egers,  a.  deserter  irom  whom  may  have  disclosed 
the  secret  to  the  besieged,  in  the  same  manner  as,  seven  hundred 
years  after,  during  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  an 
tirtillery  man,  who  deserted  frtun  the  city  to  the  enemy's  camp,  sup- 
plied them  with  a  new  instrument  of  attack,  by  casting  for  them  a 
cannon  of  immense  s\ie.  Another  proof  that  the  Arabs,  or  Perdans, 
have  a  stroltger  claim  than  the  Greeks  to  the  invention  of  this  inex- 
tinguishable fire,  is,  that  the  principal  ingredients  named  in  the 
directions  fbr  composing  it,  are  not  originally  from  Europe,  but  from 
the  interior  provinces  of  Persia  and  Arabia. 


On  the  Compositivn  of  ilu  Greek  Sapphic  Ode. 

"  1  ME  fulfilment"  in  part  "  of  my  promise  regarding  the  com- 
position of  the  Greek  Sapphic  Ode,"  Class.  Joam.  No.  IX. 
pp.  120 — 124.  was  in  the  first  instance  "imperfect:"  and  the 
remainder  now  must  be  as  hasty  in  execution,  as  it  is  in  appear- 
ing "  tardy," 

Thus  stands  the  quinquarticular  controverst. 

I.  The  scansion  of  the  sapphtc  rerse,  as  to  the  feet  composite  it. 

II.  The  structure    of  it,   in  the   arrangement  and  division  of 

words. 

III.  The  prosody,   to  determine  the   long    2nd  short  of  single 

syUables. 

IV.  The   sh/le,  and  sort    of  words,   of  which    the  language 

should  conust. 

V.  The  dialect,  or  forms,  flexions,  &c.  in  the  words  admitted. 
In  endeavouring  to  sketch,  however  rudely,  what  dtould  seem 

to  be  the  law  on  ihe^nt,  second,  and  third,  of  these  heads,  it 
Was  impossible  for  me  not  to  be  aware,  that  gleanings  were  left 
almost  as  ample  as  the  harvest  gathered  in. 

To  glean  therefore  in  my  own  field,  I  recur  to  what  is  said 
at  p.  123. 

**  May  a  long  vowel  ad  finem  vocis,  supported  by  the  icfus, 
form  a  long  syllable  before  another  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel  f  That  is  to  say,  would  the  following  words" — taken  at 
nndom — ^hrrat  xtivu  Id-«'xXi]^(  I^mv,  "  tonn  ajegitimate  verse  ? 
It  might  be  difficult  to  disprove  it," 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in  the  verjjlrst  Olympian  Ode  'of 
Pindar  the  following  verses  occur,  exhibiting  a  long  syllable 
formed  under  circumstances  very  like  to  those  in  the  false  verse 
proposed, 

V.  4).     li>Mi£,  JXt^ttvrt  /^^ijiA* 

V,  8*.     'vl$/«-«f)U»r,     'Axlfltia  t^f^Jif/tv 
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W,  85,  6,   7.    £1  Se    8ij    ti/  av  J  8pa  tvacriy  'OXujxtou  trxoirop 

irlfjM  I  o-ftv,  X.  T.  A • 

^  W.   180,  1 jSfXoj  <iXx«  Tpf<J>«r.  'E»'  «XAoi  I  cri  S' 

aWot 

"  Still**  however,  conadering  the  settled  and  uniform  rhythm  of 
the  sapphic  verse,  with  the  entanglement  of  lines  and  variety  in 
the  metres  of  Pindar,  «<  the  safer  and  easier  way,"  as  well  in 
this  as  in  other  very  nice  points  of  prosody,  is  «  to  avoid  the 
occasion  of  doubt,  rather  than  incur  what  at  best  seems  doubt- 
ful.** 

Those  scholars,  who  would  reduce  the  sapphic  of  modem  com- 
position to  certain  severer  canons  observed  in  the  tragic  chorus, 
will  not  want  authority  for  rejecting  as  illegitimate  the  false  verse 
which  follows,  though  somewhat  more  defensible  perhaps  than 
that  first  proposed,  trp^^fta  o-f/tvoy  xotWiU^^ou  'Aiivai. 

Hecub.  4?65.  rag  xflcAAiOi^^oi*  ^ASolv  |  alas  ..••*•. 

*f  Pro  xaWidi^pov  scripsi  lonice  xoXXiS/^goio,  ut  hiatum  vita- 
rem,*'  R.  P.  ad  locum. 

Even  in  the  Anapaestic  system,  where  the  tcttis  is  the  strongest, 
no  such  hiatus  is  allowed.     R.P.  ad  Med.  1393. 

IV.  I  proceed  now  to  throw  out.  a  few  hints  on  the  style  and 
diction  most  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  sapphic  ode. 

"  IDettcriptoB  scrvarc  ticH^  op«rumqhe  coloren, 

'*  Car  egOy  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  Pocta  salutorr"' 

Every  lover  of  Greek  literature  and  sound  learning  has  trea- 
sured up  the  criticisms  on  poor  Mr.  Glasse*s  Greek  version  of 
the  Sampson  Agonistes;  with  which  a  most  eminent  living 
scholar  in  the  year  1789  enriched  the  eighty^st  volume  of  the 
Monthly  Review. 

Jtdy.  p.  8.  «<  We  earnestly  recommend  those,  who  are  led  by 
their  genius  or  fancy  to  compose  Greek  verses,  to  remember  and 
mark  the  striking  differences  of  style,  which  are  observable  in 
comparing  the  Iambics  and  Trochaics  of  the  tragic  writers  with 
their  choruses,*' 

Sept.  p.  256.  ««  All  Greek  is  not  Attic  Greek,  and  all  At- 
tic Greek  is  not  suited  to  Attic  poetry." 

Much  less  is  all  the  Greek  of  Attic  poetry  fit  to  be  inserted 
in  professed  imitations  of  the  Ionian,  Epic,  or  of  the  iEolian  lyric 
song.  While  -^schylus,  even  in  liis  dramatic  parts,  olten  elabo- 
rates a  grand,  stately,  swelling,  language,  and  bold  enough  for 
the  Dithyrambic  itself :  in  the  Iambics  of  Euripides,  again,  the 
diction,  generally,  is  so  neat,  though  simple,  and  though  polished, 
so  plain,  that  to  adopt  it  in  the  higher  poetry,  would  be  some- 
what like  exchanging  the  scarlet  of  the  soldier  for  the  drab  of  the 
/r/end. 
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Tbe^piiit  of  discrimination,  in  vluch  the  whole  critique,  above 
referred  to,  is  conceived  and  executed,' may  readily  be  transferred  to 
the  snbject  before  us.  Many  a  Sapphic  ode,  though  successful  in  the 
comperition  of  the  year,  has  yet  displayed  a  very  "  motley  ap- 
pearance," from  the  confusion  "of  poetic,  comie,  familiar,  pro- 
saic, and  recent  words"  in  the  texture  of  its  garment. 

Eye>  in  the  odes  selected  for  the  Musee  Cantabrigienses,  no 
Binall  confusion  of  phraseology,  as  veil  as  of  dialect,  may  be 
Temaiked :  and  from  Homer  at  one  end,  without  descending  be- 
low the  later  done  of  Theocritus  at  the  other,  we  see  numerous 
colors  of  diction  from  Greek  poets  of  every  denomination,  often 
harshly  and  disa^eeably  combined.  i 

Sorely,  some  Hmit  ought  to  be  prescribed  to  the  wanderings  of 
style  (  in  a  ciMnposition,  which  so  clearly  belongs  to  the  highest 
and  purest  class  of  Grecian  poesy,  and  which  therefore  in  the 
rich  and  abundant  remains  of  that  very  class,  ought  to  seek  as  in 
a  quarry  the  materials  of  its  own  lofty  rhyme. 

On  this  idea,  the  general  style  and  manner  of  Pindar  might 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  meridian  Une,  or  as  a  line  of  refer- 
ence and  convergency;  around  which  every  thing  drawn  from 
one  side  and  from  the  other,  from  the  heroic  of  Homer  extend- 
ing only  to  the  choral  song  of  Euripides,  should  play  in  unison. 
Thus  nught  a  treasure-house,  large  though  limited,  of  lyiic  mate- 
rials be  formed  (  sufficiently  extensive  and  varied  for  every  rang* 
of  occasion  which  awakens  the  sapphic  ode,  and  yet  in  good  taste 
and  keeping  so  managed  as  to  exclude  every  thing  particolored, 
every  thing  offensive  to  real  harmony. 

V.  What  remains,,  must  be  dispatched  in  very  few  words* 

llie  subject  of  dialect,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe,  ^eems  to  have  been  unfortunately  handled.  Let  me  en- 
deavour to  explain  my  meaning. 

"When  a  man  asks  me,  what  is  the  Tonic  dialect  as  found  in 
Herodotus  and  Hippocrates  ?  I  understand  his  question,  and  can 
give  him  a  very  distinct  and  intelligible  answer.  If  he  inquures 
after  the  Attic  dialect  as  it  appears  in  Aristophanes,  with  some 
pains  that  question  also  may  be  solved.  Should  he  interrogate 
me  thus ;  what  are  the  principal  differences  in  Homer  betwixt  the 
Ionic  and  JlxUc-  forms  of  nouns  and  verbs  }  to  that  demand  too 
I  think  it  is  in  my  power  to  reply  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 
What  is  the  later  Doric  of  Theocritus,  as  compared  with  the 
A^olic  of  Pindar  f  may  be  answered  by  half  an  hour's  labor. 

But  error  latet  in  generalilms,  is  an  admirable  maxim  of  the 
schools.  .\nd  when  therefore  the  question  is  put,  indeterminate 
as  to  regions  or  periods,  what  the  Ionic,  what  the  Attic,  what 
the  .'Eolicf  and  what  the  Ooiic,  dialects  »e  ;  I  turn  away  from 
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the  Diophantine  problem  ;  and  **  O  te,  Bolane,  cerebri  Felicem*' — 
is  all  the  response  I  can  give* 

I  am  now  asked,  or  ratlier  I  have  asked  myself :  what  ought 
to  be  the  dialect^  or  forms,  flexions,  &c.  of  the  Greek  words  in 
the  sapphic  ode,  annuuUy  offered  at  Cambridge  for  the  medal  of 
Sir  William  Browne's  institution  ? 

The  best  answer  which  I  can  make  on  this  head,  is  already  de- 
livered, mutatis  mutandiSf  in  what  I  have  ventured  to  recommend 
on  that  of  style.  As  much  as  ever  you  can,  my  dear  friend,  con- 
trive that  all  be  of  a  piece. 

"  ServetDrad  imam 
"  Qaalis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  cooBtet." 

For  instance,  do  not  write  in  the  same  ode,  Ka^ei,  &  itvrwrlu  ; 
wvTVJv^Vy  &  dx^iovTii  Zfui^ii  &  vjUMi; :  and  so  in  a  dozen  other  things 
of  the  like  kind. 

i^gain,  rather  use  the  form  jttooa-ay,  and  if  you  will,  ftov^ocov 
also,  than  tvXcuv  and  mxixv:  atld  the  same  of  many  other  things. 

Homer,  in  his  dialectic  forms,  is  much  more  Ionic  than  .^lic : 
Pindar,  like  manv  other  poets,  generally  following  the  great  father 
of  song,  is  yet  decisively  and  palpably  more  j£3lic  than  Ionic, 
rejecting  indeed  some  Ionic  forms  intirely.  In  the  sapphic  stanza^ 
therefore,  if  good-nature  may  overlook  the  lyric  and  epic  dialects 
sometimes  blended  beyond  the  mark  with  each  other  $  srill  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  Theocritus  conflicting  with  Pindar,  and 
dark  fragments  of  Alcman  jostling  with  reliques  of  Menander  in 
the  very  same  line. 

But  I  am  weary,  if  my  readers  are  not.     And  heartily 

wishing  both  them  and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  farewell  for  th»  pre- 
sent, I  remain.  Sir,  faitmully  your's, 

21  Feb.  ISIS.  JAMES  TATE. 


ON  AjrORD  IN  MSCUYLUS. 

Jr  ERMIT  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  publication,  to  point 
out  an  observation  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  the  learned 
editor  of  ^schylus.  In  v.  12S  of  the  Septem  contra  Thebas^ 
the  word  ttovto/jlsSwv  occurs,  which  Mr.  Blomfield  has  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  the  meaning  of  which  mark  he  has  thus  ex- 
plained, Vocesy  qtue  asterisco  notantur^  nan  nisi  apud  JE^chylunt 
reperire  potui.  The  following  passage  from  the  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides  will  sufliciently  prove  that  the  word  is  not  .Mschiflean 
alone: 

votureuf  ouk  %'  6Soy  vifMt. 
CamMdge,  Feb.  26,  1813.  G. 


la  Tragiconwt  Graconaa  Carmiua  Monoafyopkita  Commenla~ 
rita  Auctore  G.  B. 


£«T  jam  fere  aornu,  nt  ncffiiri  inter  £schyU  Cantut  Choricos  dno 
tantummodo  exstan  Cannioa  Monostrophica,  quz  viros  renuD 
metrlcaniin  pericisfiiinos  adeo  elaseniiit,  ut  nullij  marhink  in  formaiti 
Antistrophorum  se  tornari  UTissent.  Neqne  id  minun  est :  qmppe 
qux  Carmina  utriusque  dramatiS'  JB,schj\a,  Choephoros  dico  et  Snp- 
ptices,  comiplissmia  ob  depraratam  scripturam  rere  par  nohiUJratnm 
sait  habenda.  Quoniam  autem  meliuj  hodie  quam  olim  rem  peispec- 
tam  mihi  videor  Tidere,  quid  viret  mete  valeant  ad  cantiun  e  c£oe- 
phoris  resbtuendumi  eipenar.  Nam  alterum  e  Supplicibos  nmc 
non  attingam.    locipit  a  ▼.  761.<edic.  Butleriaiuc.    Sic  lego 


s9g*m«r  fuii—ftirtvi  r^tATi* 

iti  iliuif  ri  *■!■>  5 

"I-  ^• 

'rlntrf,  *7t  inrf)  }*y«itr«F  16     x{i|^< 


iHi  y  «>)f«r  p/A«  *-«A«r  tn- 
•ir  ^KKWT  if  ;((^n 

f >  igtiftur  ituf 


^H-',  Oytn  zAmt'  ■J'f{)pi(  f«u''  >«(«r 

Ttr  ^uAiffMn  irw  Zlv  f((  iv, 

«M*{ir  «V(iu  liAdr' 
^tfya  ntlm  rri/ut;  ZS, 
3h  iiut  «>  iiftm  wSfA, 


M  33 


fr  )f*fl{«t  M«Av>Tf>(> 


■(i  i"  iftfUr^  rxint 

ificf  tuiiift  (u  fantTTif** 

mfunmt  >.vn^iu  38 

fiAirr  i{li«(]^T«  f*  ifuti  «(■«• 

■V  viAh  rairr'  ift*!y'.  iftit 

«W  3'  IM-tmTM  flAMC  43 

^if  •(  i(y*rt  nwarac 
*WT{t(  ano  fgwVfM 
30     «r^  r,  i  TMMS  47 


b™31«;8'. 

nifvivf  T*  il  ^{«ri>  BSf StBI 


l68  In  Tragicorum  Gracorum  Carmina  Monoslrophica,  S^c, 

mr»f  n  hif  rcf 

V.  S.  Pro  Tv;cii»  dedi  tpc*" »  et  tnmspositis  vocibus  ^  fUv  Kv^i'a^  e 
ffvTxon/^^crvHv  erui  fAUTKti  u^^»rvf£K     Habet  iEschylus  in  Choeph. 
918.  vocem  ^r^  et»  ex  iBschylo  fortassey  Hesychius  M«r«Mri.    Quod 
ad  Doricum  genitivum  m^^Tvmf  saepe  in  Choris  Tragicorum  latentem 
adt  Valck.  ad  Phoen.  821.     Mox  vice  fisttfurtf  liuf  dedi  fttujtfuwvg 
ayjMf.     Totum  locum  sic  reddo  :  mihi  supplicanti  concede  audd  casus 
plurimtim  valeant  ad  eos  coercendos  qui  insaniunt  impudict  et  ineptu 
Cum  phrasi  rvxi^q  xv^itq  %x,uit  im  ax^hif  Q^nferatur  illua  in  Agam.  185. 
Ttf  irA§u  luiiuf  (sic  enim  legi  debet  pro  (uniifv^  Hmt  Kvjimi  tj^nv.  V.  5.  Vul- 
go  itethxtiffui  ir£f  'U^^-  Pauwio  debetur  )ii  hnui  et  Butlero  «-«  ny.  Diet 
Vix  potest  quoties  ^schyleum  illud  r«  s-^v  comimpatur.    Mox  s^r^^  ad 
proximum  versum  trajicitur  :  et  va,  a^nemine  hie  intellectum,  in  •If  mu* 
tatur.  V.  9.  Ne  prxpositio  abundaret,  id  ante  ^(«^  resecui.  V.  10.  Vulgo 
rt(  «y  a-ot^cfiit»9  ^viftcf.  rtivr  ihitt  }«in^«».     Donec  libri  melius  quid  sub- 
ministrent,  in  conjectura  nostra  lector  acquiescat.  Quam  facile  EYSOY 
excidi  possit  ob  £0  omnes  mecum  perspiciunt.     Quod  ad  senteiitiam 
cf.  Agam.  14?96.    Ti  yuffi^T^Ti  £hv  Am;  rtXuTtUf  et  Nostri  Suppl.  831. 
Ti  y  cinv  ZE0EN  sciL  Jovis.    Mox  if  M^t$ft4ir6  reddi  potest  Anglice 
could  have  calculated.     V,  12.  Ita  Aid.  vice  xntfuintt :  optime ;  etenin) 
convenit  melius  «(fy/tui,   quod  expbnit  Hesychius  per  d^/Kn^  eixfucf 
cum  fivifucToif  quam  Tufuerivy :  ob  sensum  quoque  reposui  ififaff ;  nam 
ita  se  habet  syntaxis  rU  &i  »^i^fuiir%  iawiw  rst^ifutdf  c^tyfui  r  ifif^tvcv, 
Exponit  Hesychius  'Aya^frf  per  a^wfiim,  Corrigunt  vv.  dd.  ifv^fiifm 
quibuscum  facit  Scholiastes  in  hunc  locum.     V.  13.  et  sqq.  vix  intel- 
ligere  me  fateor,     V.    14.  'VvmoiAt  hie  inserui  mutatum  e  XvauoH* 
quod  vulgo  ponitur  ante  «7^  in  v.  21.     Permiscentur  '^vaufi^f  et 
a{iAtf0-«^v  in  Prom.  24*3.   *TvouH«tt  et  XvmHttt  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  906. 
V.  17.  M^i^tn  est  Hermann!  conjectura  pro  M^i^in.  Eadem  var.  lect. 
in  Troad.  35.  Ion  1584.     V.  18.  Pro  vvft^^^fH  M^  quod  nemo  Grx- 
corum  dixit,  reposui  tS^^»ftf  H§}  quod  ubique  est  obvium.     In  Agam. 
i359.  pro  tv^^ift^  vult  Ift^^lft^  Abresch.  q^em  adeas  ad  ^schyl.  t. 

?.  286.  V.  20.  Vulgo  tA  k^xS^  xrdfufcf.  At  quis  non  meminit 
lomericum  illud  tv»r//Mv«v  quod  imitatur  .^chylus  per  ««x«^f  jcrtf^Mtf, 
V.  22.  Butlero  debetur  ^r^i  ^  ixH*'*  ^^^  ""C*  ^  injc^C'^*  •  ^^^  vulgo  J 
Ziy  tU*  at  J  in  fv  mutatum  transposui :  cf.  Suppl.  89.  £<  itin  ^  tJ  et 
Soph.  £1.  1090.  Zm%f  fut  *ti$ixt^0-tf  xH^  %X»V'T0  TI  r«v  txH**^  ^^^  ^^' 
v%\  x*^i  iftirroit :  ibid,  pro  w  scripsi  rh  ut  i«9  (•mc)  m  f€iXu$^09 
spectent  ad  Orestem.  V.  25.  Hermanni  emendatio  est  l«-i^l«##r«r«$ 
pro  ixi^»^dretT6§  :  similiter  in  Pers.  652.  errat  Codex  Mosq.  ibid.  «•«?( 
ante  i  gl.  apertam  dele'vi.  V.  26.  Pro  $iX0f  Cod.  Rob.  40nf.  latet  ali- 
quid.  Malim  puncto  post  •v^iWy  posito  legere  jc^cnt  ut  rrifiM  habeat 
quocum  jungi  possit ;  nam  vcreor  ut  rrcfiuf  per  se  jure  reddatur  Ditis 
fauces.  Contulit  Stanleius  Pindaricum  wa^  x^ifuf  "Adm,  rriftuw ;  unde 
pro  I J  dedi  z»v.  Sacpe  audit  Pluto  Zmi  cf.  Suppl.  164.  V.  28.  Vul- 
go %$  upt^uf  }ifc»f.     Ipse  if  in  if  (suum)  mutavi  vocibus  transpositis : 

mox  iiUftt  vice  ifi(^$  legi  in  Co^ice  quodam  A|  testatur  Stanleius  ^^ 
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Notts  Posthumis.  Bene  •>);«  tntelligic  Pauwiui  Agamemnooein:  cf. 
supr.  487-  *Q  yT,  ai«  km  ami^'  rrMmlirM  ^:^r.  V.  29.  Pro  iA»<^ 
i*s  (iedi  tAivtrgau  ru  :  quod  iid  pronomen  tfv  sic  positum  cf.  Herodot.  iv. 
9.  t^r/f  rv.  ct  quod  ad  rv  depravatum  rria  loca  emcndavi  ad  Troad. 
323  et  plur^  emendare  posiutnus  }  sed  ea  res  non  est  hojus  loci ;  mox 
ante  Hut  subaudi  arn  at  jun^  iuXvirr(i>4  cum  ixiufuao.   V.  S3,  et  iqq. 

Vu]gO.  n*XAa  }'  i(Mb  ^tli  Xfi^"'  *{>"'™  »nu9«  «  !r*(  Aiy«i :  at  in 
xf  iHTTii  oritur  «  ex  ann-ti :  dein  uvrr*!  et t  gl.  vocis  ilnu*«> :  et  Aiy«» 
■verbi  mj^«»  s  nioi  in  «dn7  excidii  i  et  It  (i.  e.  hit)  ob  tf  in  line 
Quod  ad  h*(  xfii^M  easdem  voces  in  alio  tamen  khsu  habet  ^scfayloi 
supr.  338.  V.  35.  Vulgo  ut*  ifti^itt  i'  •»}»  i^t^nm^.  At  sonat 
Htf  lytifMi  per  tinguiot  diet :  quod  lentenciK  in  hoc  loco  non  convenic: 
Ipse  dedi  wtt'.  De  r  et  s  permutatis  adi  Valck.  Annotat.  Noy.  Feed, 
p.  330.  Mox  tiiiitiM  est  JEtchyleA  vox  cf.  SuppU  89l.  — '^-tjirr 
tvStlft  Sfyint  i  denique  de  •(  et  ■  confiisis  adi  Person.  Med.  44, 
V.  38.  Pro  iH/uitm  dedl  niftimt  cf.  sup.  i^,  T/  yi^  Avt(*i  nnmc 
ai^(«  «}■.  Exstat  mifUTm  supr.  64%  Enmen.  253.  V.  39.  Loco 
•vfiMTiirai  dedi  ifti^fftilTit  qua  Toce  utitur  Aristophanes  in  Acham. 
unde  Suidas  hausit  et  exponit  per    inrwuK  f^rm.     V,  39;  £  ml- 

gatis  rixuTii   y  «J  ^>  ^>  U()*c  aiftriti  Ttti.   erui  )rlA*t  tkvt'  u  jftti  y'—^ 

Kviirw  et  eruta  transposui :  de  nJi  et  roiiri*  pemiatatis  adi  Ponon. 
Phten.   1597.  mox  iwttrtni:    sed  przstat  optativus.     V.  46.  Vnlgo 

tmr^tf  Ifytf  l^iiam  irfic  n  riiuwi  niT{i<  mu3m> — mrat.  Sed  manifesto  «t£w 

est  prava  l^tio  pro  irm ;  vid.  Append.  Troad.  p.  1 4 1 .  D.  ea  voce 
resecta  ntutavi.  (i{¥#.  i.'e.)  ^y«t  in  !fy»  et  cum  okni,  alteram  altero» 
txansposut.  Denique  x't'"*  "*  %*{'*'*<  mutatur  ob  illud  ;£^(r  «^nwr 
ip  Ion.  36.  et  S9S.  Postremo  ex  hMht  erui  i*2*>  /rfi  ut  mote  Attico 
trti  (nosce)  ciun  «-(•«-(«»> — Mc  et  S{iiviAAw(  construi  pouit. 


Critical,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  on  the  Prometheus  I>etmole$ 
of  jEschylus ;  with  Strtcturet  on  the  Glotsari/  and  the  Notes  to 
Mr.  Blamfitld's  Edition. 


V.  7.  Ts  ror  yap  ctvSoj-,  irayri^vw  irugif  <rlKaf, 
"  av5(!f  ^^joWdw  dixit  pro  ^ne  ^Eschylus  Prom. 

*J  5-iv  yap  atSof,  tfavri^you  -rvfif  ffiXetf, 

irtjrtiivi  xAi'i'af  unxai*, 
sed  iviof  irufsf,  ut  Philosiratus  loquitur  elegantcr, /amma  est:  locns 
est  L.^  eixnvtOT  in  Scaniaiittro,  xal  to  iyh;  rou  nvfe;,  ou  gavMv,  wH  ril 
fi9ivjj.evij  i'l/ei,  iK>d  ^^uaoetSts,  Jtaj  i;Ai»o£f  -  'Ks.  si  pruprie  loqu'i 
voluisu.'t,  irtii;  ckXa.;,  quod  tamcii  abusive  pro  i/wo  jV«e  poncrc  maluit.' 
J.  Heursii  Exercitatt.  crit.,  sive  Curantm  Plavtmamm  Cammentariut, 
Lug.  Bai.  )  599.  p.  83.  This  passage  has  escaped  the  researches  of  Dr, 
fuller,  and  his  fclloiv  c 


V.  34.  r,  ViKi^iijim  tS^. 
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The  two  following  notes  of  Giacomcllius,  and  Scliutz,  respectively, 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  student:  itoixiXstiMov,  rj  wg  Xsii^wv,  ro7s 
aarr^ois  ^oixiXXOjuiyij,  15  ^o^xiXoy  Svhiua.  i^^uo-a,  Aa  to  ttsieoiKlkQau  rolg 
ifre^iii  Schol.  A.  and  B.  iroi)tiAoXifiaa;yrrij  w^ra,  ij  xa)  iyji'j<ra.  TtoixlXa 
9lfi.aroL  y.sL\  ijUrftria  Sm  ri  aarfay  6  oi  So^oxXi;^  fue?\jxivxY,  Schul.  C. : 
'*  Ka^ra  ro  sv  iar^ois  ^oiidXoy  oujTTff,  inquit  Eustatnius,  /Eschylum  nos- 
trum laudans  in  K,  !/.»  Hesych.  kEiiMiyf  jivdiifos  rimsJ'  Stanley : 
**  Vox  non  a  Xmn^v^  sed  ab  tiiLx  composita,  ut  ^yAfi/gfeifMuv^  Xso^eIij^ouv, 
ei  similia/'  Giacom. :  *'  Nox  in  raonumentis  ctiam  repraesentabatur, 
ut  relaroen  slderibus  pictum  super  caput  tene'ret :  ideo  etiam  ab  Argo- 
XMtuticorum,  i|ue  Orpheo  tribuuntur»  auctore,  darfo^irufv  appellatur.'^ 
Schutz,  who  was  prol^bly  indebted  to  Barthius,-  Adversariay  L.  vii.  c.  IK 
for  this  excf  llent  opinion ;  for  he  says :  **  Steilantes  nox  picta  sinus  ; 
pifigebaut  cuim  noctis  idolon  in  tunica  multis  stellis  obsita." 

V,  194.  oW  on  t^ayvs  xai  'ffag  iavrtp 
ro  Sixaiiv  Bywv  Zsig, 
Mr.  Blomfield  here  gives  to  us  two  references  of  Professor  Porson  to 

AMi  icaf 
ap  eV/ora- 
if/.ou,  hMorof  iv  ysigi  ro  ^Ixaiov  slye.  But  neither  Professor 
Porson,  nor  Dr.  Butler,  nor  Mr.  Stanley,  nor  Mr.  Blom6cld,  nor  any 
of  the  commentators,  whom  I  have  seen,  have  noticed  the  following 
passage  in  Eustathius's  Cofnmentary  upon  Horner^  Ed.  Rome,  p.  201. : 
o3rw  xoLi  'ttap  *H9'ioiw  StAfs^si  0  %«*f o^&ij^,  xa)  0  fv  X^f o*^v  ^X^^  "^^ 
&xijy,  x^ifoolxi/^i  fiiv  yoL^  orvvipruf^p  6  $'uno$  ka\  otSx,  iy  rol(  yifjuoiff  akX* 
iv  yep<ri  rals  iavrou  xsifA^eyov  /ywv  ro  Hkouov  0  H  l%a;v  fiVx^^o-iv,  0  ^IxoLiog 
xa)  as)  iffo  %£<£ eZry  ofov  (ps^cvy  ro  Slxaioy, 

V.  393.  ogfMoijJyuj  jxoi  ro^i*  iiwC^as  \iyoy. 

Stanley  translates  these  words  thus — propenso  miki  renuntiasti  hctc 
TerbOf  and  Schutz  says,  **  iim^as  h*  J.  nihil  aliud  significat  quam 
dixisHJ*  I  cannot  assent  to  this  notion  of  Schutz :  there  is  a  propriety 
in  the  word  iidiJ^as,  which  the  critics  have  not  perceived  :  the  word 
was  suggested  to  ihe  mind  of  the  poet  by  the  pn-cedent  c^ilcuu^vw, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  Homeric  proverb,  to  which  Lucian  refers  in 
his  Nigr,  c.  5.  rouro  ydf  rot  ro  rou  *0/Aij^oy,  cirtihyTa,  xa)  aJrov  ssra^a- 
xakslg,  where  Gilbcrtus  Cognatus  has  the  following  excellent  note; 
**  Metaphora  est  ducta  ab  his,  qui  cursu  certunt,  quibus  acclamatio 
solct  addere  vclocitatem  ;  sumta  ex  illo  Ilomeri  //.  0.  293. 

'ArftlSyj  xioiVTB,  ri  [u  ^sihyra  xai  aiirov 
ir^vysisi 

eodcm  allusit  Od.  w.  4^6. 

u}$  shewv  ujt^vye  kolooc  u,sf/,av7ay  'Aflijvijv : 

Itaque  currentem  incitamus,  cum  ad  id  vocamus  aiiquem,  ad  quod 
suapte  cupiditate  fertur  ac  propendet.''  *'  Currentem  hortari,  incitare, 
proverb.  ifa^oacaXsly  rov  cnthvUoyra^  de  co,  qui  alium  ad  quippiam 
hortatur  paratum  jam  ac  promptum,  Cic.  3  PkxL  c.  8.  et  2.  de  Orat, 
c«  44.  et  Fam*  L.  xv.  Ep*  15.  ct  Plin.  Lt  u  Ep*  8.  et  L.  iii.  £/>.  7** 
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FuTX^dliai  Laeicom  toiitu  Lalinitatit.  f  Pmverbii  vim  habet  iltod 
Cic.  Att.  \3.  *2.  Qaod  me  hururii,  tU  tot  diet  cOMiamam  i» 
philatopiia  cxplicnnda,  currcntc-rn  in  quidnn:  Id.  de  Orat.  3.  Ifis, 
Faciliut  eniat  est  Liirrcnti^iii  (.i/aod  aiital)  incitaro,  ^uani  commavere 
langaentcm :  _  diirtn  mt  motaphora  ab  his,  qui  cursu  ccitnnt,  quibui 
sLclamatiu  solet  aildiro  velodutcni :  cf.  Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat.  i.  1  c.  utu* 
Gtwwr'g  Tka>  Ling-  ^'■ 

*''Ef7«vj]*,  Dutum  epuheton  Minerva:  Diod,  L.  v.  p.  310.,  ubi 
later  alia  iMincTvam  iiivcnistc  dicit  rr,y  t^s  ivS^retf  xxrarxn-^r,  wtliuag 
parandamm  ralioatni,  postrcmo  addit,  xoJ  ri  nvtMy,  mXAoi  riov 
CtX-yriyv-jn  ff/on,  df  m*  'Ejyirij*  avr^r  rjtirayotrusa-iai ;  AA.  V.  H. 
i.  I.  c.  2.  u^avrixv  ^  v^airiiy  xai  iji^ct  Tr^(  'Efyxingf  ^stUavoi :  sedet 
alibi  passim  ejus  roentio :  cudcm  Ma^xvari;,  stvc  M^j^avirif  ex  eadem 
rationu."    Bei^Ws  Aldpiroit,  V.  ».  p.  ISO.    Ed.  Wagntr. 

V.  9O8.  itttim^s  HfcujAori  [uifyy, 
Mr.  Bloralicld  has  umiltod  the  word  Xiio-m  in  hit  Glotiarg.     t  tbero 
forc  add  the  followini;  passages :    Josepbus  Kmcwhere  says,  si  ii  6^ 

"  Auo'O'x  primnm  est  vermiculus  sub  lingua  canum,  de  quo  Ptiniui 
L.  29'  c.  5. ;  drindc  nt  rabies  caoum  morbus,  quo  illi  plerumque  sub 
caniculx  ortum  aut  alias  in  teitu  corripiuntur,  de  quo  Ariscot.  L.  8, 
c.  22.  ct  Plin.  1.  c:  de  ejus  causb  et  reraediis  duieritOiympiut  Neme- 
tianus  in  Cynfgttico :  ibi, 

Ett  etiant  canibiu  rdbiet  Itlalt  perictim, 
et  seqq. ;  tcrtio  quoHlibel  etiamfuTorem  tivt  rffrtnem  atque  imfuau/ow 
empidilatem  ugniticat,  ut  hie  voradiatem,  ut  infra  L.  3.  v.  622.  amorit 
impelum."    Conradi  Ritterbusti  In  Lib,  11.  Ilalieut.  Oppiaiii  Commom 
taria.  Lug.  Bat.  1597-    Toup  isys,  "  Id^U.  iv.  v.  11. 

■Xttvea  ru  MtXoiy  xcu  Vias  Xuko;  cLirUn  Aurtrf  t'  ,* 
—■Xnfo-jiy  nt  propne  caaum'i  est  ct  luporumf amcticor mm  :  poetancscio 
quis  d«  S.  Tbcodoro  154. 

Xux9u  n  ^ur«w  i^f  Xwv  nt!  ■mpawi." 
Toup's  Appendicula  Notarum  at^se  EnKnimtt.  in  Thtoer.    Londiui 
1772.  p.  11. 

Haltof,  E.  H.  BARKER. 

January  13tb,  1813. 
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HOMERI  Odi/ss.   1. 

Jr  ROM  what  part  of  the  world  this  island  was  at  first  peopled,  is  a 
point  which  has  given  birth  to  a  variety  of  discordant  opinions, 
from  very  few  of  which  we  are  able  to  educe  any  thing,  that  may 
be  deemed  satisfactory.  Some  writers,  who  from  their  produc- 
tions appear  to  discredit  the  Mosaic  account,  without  taking  much 
pains  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  conceive  the  Druids  to  be  avro^ 
X^ove$  I  others,  wandering  in  a  labyrinth  not  less  confused,  imagine 
the  Goths  and  the  Celtx  to  be  the  same  people ;  and  a  different 
class,  who  seem  not  altogether  to  be  convinced  by  the  idea,  and 
who  yet  do  not  reject  it,  are  manifestly  undecided  respecting  the 
different  tribes,  and  the  countries  which  they  occupied.  By  some, 
the  Phoenicians  have  been  summoned  to  solve  the  difficulty,  but 
Bryant  observes,  with  the  greatest  truth,  that  ignorance  has  fre- 
quently taken  shelter  under  that  name,  since  Phcetiician  was  a  title, 
which  was  given  to  Tyrians,  to  TsidonianSj^  and  to  Canaanites, 
and  was  introduced  by  a  people  from  Egypt,  according  to  his  quo- 
tation from  Eusebius,  ^oTvif  xa)   Kulyi^s  aro  Orj^oov  rm  AiyvTrrlcov 

Pezron  informs  us,  that  a  people  called  Gomarians,  Cimmerians, 
Celts,  and  Scythae,  in  the  earliest  ages  spread  themselves  ^over 
Bactria  and  Margiana,  and  that,  travelling  by  way  of  Armenia,  and 
Cappadocia,  they  passed  into  Europe.  Tacitus,  in  words  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  writers,  who  deem  the  Druids  to 
be  auTox^oygf,  says  of  the  Germans :  **  Ipsos  Germanos  indigenas 
crediderim,  mimm^que  aliarum  gentium  adventibus  et  hospitiis 
mixt^s  ;  quia  nee  terra  olim  sed  classibus  advehebantur,  qui  mu- 
tare  sedes  quxrebant ;  et  immensus  ultra,  utque  sic  dixerim,  ad- 
versus  Oceanus  raris  ab  orbe  navibus  aditur."  This  reasoning  is 
t90  evidently  absurd,  to  require  a  refutation,  and  thus  calls  forth 
the  criticism  of  Brotier :  "  Indigenae  et  quasi  e  terra  prognati 
veteribus  scriptoribus  dicti  sunt  populi  omnes,  quoruoi  origo  eos 

latebat aliter  et  vere  ipse  Tacitus  infra  cap.  28  et  43. 

Gallos,  Gothinos,  et  Osos  advenas  atque  hospites  memorat,"  and 
accordingly  in  cap.  28.  he  contradicts  his  assertion,  that  colonists 
did  not  travel  by  land.  But  as  Cluverius  and  others  have  so 
amply  treated  of  the  Sarmatse,  Gothi,  Gothini,  Gctae,  Osi,  Daci, 
2(C*  it  is  needless  for  us  to  go  over  tlie  same  ground ;  suffice  it 
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then  to  observe)  that  the  Goths  and  Celu  appear  to  have  derived 
their  reli^ous  rites  from  the  same  source  tlurough  different  cba»> 
ueU,  but  that  in  their  transit  they  suffered  a  conuderable  change ; 
that  they  were  clearly  distinct  people  at  the  time,  that  we  read  of 
them  in  Europe,  that  the  various  words  of  mutual  afiituty,  which 
have  been  cited  to  support  their  coincidence,  may  probably  have 
arisen  from  proximity  of  territory,  in  which  some  of  the  difierent 
tribes  resided,  or  may  have  proceeded  from  some  sacred  tongue, 
which,  for  aught  that  we  Icnow  to  the  contrary,  may,  in  the  more 
early  part  of  their  history,  have  been  used  by  their  priests.  It  is, 
therefore,  proposed  to  demonstrate  from  the  noble  relics  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  Greek  historians,  that  the  foundation  vt 
Captain  Wilford's  opinion*  rests  not  merely  on  Sanskrita  MSS.  but 
on  the  records  of  other  people  likewise ; — but  as  it  is  presumed, 
that  those  opinions  are  notr  well-known,  they  will  but  seldom  be 
quoted.  Indeed,  the  almost  universal  account  of  Phoenicians^ 
who  settled  in  this  island,  i>  itself  in  direct  favor  of  the  idea  [  as 
will  more  fully  appear  from  the  words  of  Sir  William  Jones :  «  If 
Strabo  and  Herodotus  were  not  grossly  deceived,  the  adventurous 
Idumaeans,  who  first  gave  names  to  the  stars,  and  hazarded  lon^ 
voyages  in  ships  of  their  own  construction,  could  be  no  other  than 
a  branch  of  the  Hindi)  race :  in  all  events,  there  is  no  ground  flor 
believtng  them  of  a  fourth  distinct  lineage;  and  we  need  say  no 
more  of  them,  till  we  meet  them'  again  on  our  retufn  wider  the 
name  of  Phcenicians,"  and  in  another  part,  he  says,  that  he  has  no 
doubts  that  "  Syria,  Samaria,  and  Pbocnice,  or  the  long^  strip  of 
land  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  anciently  peopled  1^ 
a  branch  of  the  Indian  stock,  but  were  afterwards  inhabited  fa^ 
that  race,  which  for  the  present  we  call  Arabian."  And  the 
Welsh,  so  far  from  considering  themselves  indigenous,  aver,  as 
Meyrick  has  shown  from  Taliesin  and  from  the  Triads,  that  Ha 
the  Mighty  stands  on  record  as  the  iirst,  who  colonized  Great 
Britain  wiui  Cimbric  advcntnrevs. 

Tacitus  writes  in  tus  Agricola,  "  Ceterum  Britaiuiiam,  qui  moiw 
tales  initio  coluerint,  indigense  anadvecri,  ut  inter  Barbaros  pardm 
compertum."  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  we  may  justly  nutk' 
among  the  things,  that  are  inscrutable,  if  not  among  the  tfainga, 
that  are  fabulous,  that  the  Celtic  were  sons  of  Gomer,  and  that  hm 
brother  Magog's  descendants  peopled  Tartary )  nnce  all  the  audio- 
rity,  upon  whwh  we  can  absolutely  depend,  is  to  be  foimd  in  Gen, 
X.  9. 

which  is  much  too  brief  and  indefinite  to  justify  us  in  any  such 
hypothesis  i  aad  in  reality  proves  nothing.     Trebellius  in  Claud. 
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€.  6*  notices  the  Celtas  as  a  people  of  Scythia,  vrho  were  conquered 

byClfiudius:  <<  Denique  Scydiarum  diversi  populi,  Deucini 

Celtx  etiam  et  Heruli  in  Romaiium  solum  et  rempublicam  prxdx 
cupiditate  venerunt."  Pelloutier  obsenresi  •'  On  sait,  que  les 
^gyptiens  et  les  Phoeniciens  commencdrent  de  bonne  heure  s 
^quiper  les  fiottes,  et  ^  faire  des  6tablissemens  le  longdes  cotes  de 
la  mer  Mediterran6e>  jusqu'aux  Colonnes  d'  Hercule.  D'  ailleurs 
il  est  a  presumer,  que  ces  ^tablissemens  conunencereut  par  laGrece^ 
cette  contree  se  trouvoit  h,  leur  biens^ance,  parcequ*elle  leur  ou- 
vroit  plusieurs  autres  provinces  de  TEurope."  In  another  place  he 
writes,  ^  Le  c^ldbre  Bochart  et  plusieurs  autres  ecrivains  ont  oui 
qu'il  valoit  mieux  faire  venir  les  Celtes  de  TEgypte  5 "  and  in  a 
different  part,  «<  les  Perses,  les  Ibcres  d'Orient,  Jes  Albaniens,  les 
Bactriens  paroissent  avoir  6t^  le  m£mepeuple  que  les  Celtes,"  and 
ebewhere  he  labors  to  establish  their  Scythian  origin,  and  says, 
that  the  Scythians  and  the  Celtes  lived  together  united  :  from  all 
which  it  is  evident  that  he  knows  not  where  to  iix  their  origin,  and 
in  the  sequel  it  will  be  shown,  that  these  confused  accounts  most 
wonderfully  harmonize;  but,  whenever  an  example  is  produced 
hrom  Pelloutier,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  indulged  the 
common  error  of  the  identity  of  the  Goths  and  Celts.  However, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  wander  from  our  subject  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
hibiting an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Cluver,  concerning  the  famous 
passage  of  Herodotus,  aXXoi  ts  llif^a-ui  tla)  ol  Is  llavdriXaioif  Aopsu- 
(Ttaioty  Fe^tjiavioi.  De  cetero,  eorum  heic  maxime  notanda  est  parum 
£elix  conjectura,  qui  ^  Persanmi  gentc  Germanos  ortos,  ex  Hcro- 
doto  probare  posse  arbitrantur:  scilicet,  quia  huic  in  lib.  1.  sub 
Persarum  imperio  populi  recensentur  />^/xaviof,  quibus  equidem 

duplex  hujus  sentential  ratio ..originem  gentis  nostrx,  qui  ex 

Herodoti  vocabulo  rtpfiavioi  ostendere  volunt,  prseter  vocabulum 
hoc  nihil  in  Herodoto  legisse  mihi  videntur :  quis  namque  geogra- 
phiae,  historiacque  veteris  tarn  rudis,  atque  ignanis,  quin  vel  primo 
statim  intuitu  percipiat  FtfiMivios  Herodoti  esse  eosdem  populos, 
qui  aliis  frequenter  auctoribus  KaffjLuvm  et  Kigfuivoi  dicuntur, 
gens  ad  fauceis  sinus  Persici  nobilissima  ?  Now,  although  these 
observations  are  exceedingly  probable,  yet  the  evidence  of  other  au- 
thors renders  it  certain,  that  we  must  look  in  that  part  of  the 
world  for  the  origin  of  that  people.  But  t^ie  remark,  which  he 
makes  concerning  the  Goths,  erroneously  calling  tliem  Celtx,  will 
also  apply  with  .undiminished  force  to  the  true  Celtx  :  «<  nam  quum 
Deorum  cultum  primi  Celtte  (lege  Getae)  quorum  pars  maxima 
Germani,  ex  Asia  secumin  Celticam  attulerint,  sacerdoteis  quoquc 
sacrorum  procuratores,  divinxque  voluntatis  interpreteis  una  inde 
adduxisse,.certum  est." 

The  translator  of  Mallet,  in  his  interesting  preface,  proves  the  dif- 
ferencc  on  which  wc  here  insist,  and  says^  that  Gauls,  Britons,  and 
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Irish  are  <le»cendedfromCelticaii«stors;butthatGennans,Belg«nS( 
Saxons,  and  Scandinavians,  from  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  all  of  which 
have  been  included  by  Zosimus  and  others  under  the  term  Scy- 
thian, which  at  best  is  but  indefinite.  This  jrrlter  quotes  Strabo* 
who  informs  us,  that  although  "  the  old  Greek  authors  gave 
all  the  noTthern  nations  the  common  name  of  Scythians,  or  Celttv 
Scythians,  yet  that  writers  still  more  ancient  divided  all  the  nations, 
who  lived  beyond  the  Euxine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea^ 
into  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Sauromatac,  and  Aiima^ians,  as  th^y 
did  those  beyond  the  Caspian  sea  into  the  Sacse  and  the  Maua- 
getx.  These  Saca:  and  Massagetx  might  possibly  be  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Saxons  and  Goths,  as  these  last  are  fully  proved  to  have 
been  the  Getx  of  the  ancients."  And  indeed  this  distinction  may 
clearly  be  proved  from  the  modem  totigues  of  the  respecti?e 
people,  and  on  this  head  the  testimony  of  Csesar  is  conclusive: 
"  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  trcs  :  quarum  unam  incolunt  Bel- 
gx,  aliam  Aquitani,  tertiam  qui  ipsorum  lingua  Celtse,  nostra  Galli 
appellantur.  Hi  ounes  lincua,  institutis,  lecibusiktes  sb 
Differukit;  "  and  in  another  place  he  says,  "  Plerosque  fielgas 
esse  ortos  a  Gt-rmania,  Khenumque  antiquitus  transductos,  propter 
loci  fertiliiatem  ibi  consedisse  \  Gallosque,  qui  ea  loca  incolerent, 
expulisse." 

St.  John's  CnH.  Cnmhridgc,  D.  G.  tVJIT. 

February  lOt/i,  ISIS. 


Mr.  Barker^  R'pk/ '  *o  '^^  Slrkhires  of  the  Scottish  Revibw 
on  hii  Edition  of  CiceriSs  Tw.0  Tracts. 


In-  the  7th  No.  of  the  Scottith  Reoiea  (lately  tenned  Edinbar^ 
Quarterly)  is  an  elaborate  critique  on  my  Edition  of  Cicero  t  Ttvo 
Tracts.  The  hypothesis  about  the  origin  of  ne  ijuidem,  in  the  sense 
of  not  even,  has  been  assailed  by  the  Writer :  I  shall  give  his  own 
words  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and  subjoin  to  each  sentence 

■  Perhspi  it  mny  be  Dieful  to  p*e  bcT«  ■n  Index  oT  tbe  critical  matter  Intro- 
duced iolo  tbi>  Urpty.  1.  Nt  fKitbH  tlie  ujdc  m  an  faUm  in  the  opioioa  of 
Priscian,  and  i>rBaul  Fahcr  ;  aeqite  never  used  for  ni  f  uidcni,  witli  Remarlii  npoD 
a  PuMf^  of  Columella,  and  Strictnret  npon  M.  Gnner  and  ForcHliini!i;  ate 
lutd  for  at  qaiifoa  by  tlir  ellipao  uf  iiuidem;  Htc  before  quiiltm  retalvable  into 
*(  ae  fMubn,  wiirn  it  begim  tlir  iciileiice,  in  wliicli it  occur*;  ttqaidtm  nevrr 
Nipd  wilhoul  tbc  itttervcuiion  of  somi-  word,  except  in  one  pauajj^e;  Oiim  .£raa 
graviwi,  ihe  upiuiiini  of  Btuil  Fabcr  and  M.  Geincr  upon  tbe  origin  of  tlie  pro- 
vert)  )  ^taa  et  AUuinet  nonta  tueil  proverbially  ;  Cicero  took  the  proverb  from 
Euripides  Ileic,  Fur. :  nutiRtrt  property  used  witli  a  reference  to  the  ihimUrr  ; 
fanita,  littl,  luittret,  Ia4tt,  pig't,  piidrf,  iitit,-  Hint,  exiifdil,  rrnU,  ocfUit,  t*ut. 
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nch  remarksy  as  I  have  to  make  upon  them.  *<  Priscian  is  uildef-^ 
stood  by  Gesner  to  intimate  16  p.  1028»  that  ne  in  ne  quideni  is  a  cor- 
ruption ofneque^  or  nee  :  our  Author's  opinion,  therefore,  is  not  quite 
so  novel,  as  he  seems  to  think ;  but  whether  he,  and  Priscian  be  at  all 
right  in  their  conjecture,  appears  to  us  extremely  doubtful/'  I  must 
confess  that  I  know  not  where  **  Gesner  intimates"  this,  but  I  cannot 
find  any  intimation  of  it  in  the  Thes.  Ling.  Lat. :  the  reference,  how- 
erer,  to  Priscian,  whose  words  I  subjoin,  is  correct :  **  Invenitur  etiam 
me pToneque^  quz  copulativa est  conjunctio ;  sub  una  enim  abnegattone, 
copulat  res,  quomodo  et  »ec,  Lucan.  in  i.  Nee  se  Romajerens^  Cicero 
in  IV.  Invents  Nediciquidem  opus  est,  quanta  diminutione  civium^  Te- 
rent,  in  Eun,  Non  eam^  ne  nunc  quidem,  cum  accersor  lUiro^  pro  neque 
nuncm  Grammaticce  Lat.  Auctores  antiqui^  Opera  Helise  Putchii  Ha- 
noviae,  160  p.  1028 :  Basil  Faber  in  the  T/ies.  Scholast.  Erudit. 
also  says  *<  ne  quideni  pro  ncc  quidem,  Ne  istius  quideni  laudis  sum  cu- 
piduSf  Cic.  Pro  Rose.  Am,  c.  1.,**  and  he  then  cites  other  passages.  It 
was  not  fair  in  the  Reviewer  to  say  that  "  our  Author's  opinion,  there* 
ibre,  is  not  quite  so  novel,  as  he  seems  to  think,"  when  my  Note  begins 
with  the  words,  "  I  know  not  whether  Grammarians  have  ever  re- 
marked." To  proceed  with  the  Reviewer's  words,  "  Our  Autlior 
has,  indeed,  produced  one  instance  in  which  nee  quideni  is  found,  and 
might  easily  advance  more,  but,  as  vec  is  a  corruption  of  neque,  we 
are  pretty  sure  that,  the  latter  is  never  used  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  ne  qnidem  :"  the  Reviewer  has  overlooked  the  instance  of  neque  for 
ne  quidemy  to  which  I  have,  with  the  authority  of  Gesner  in  the  Thes. 
Lat.  Ling,  referred,  and  that  is,  Colum.  3,  21,  7. :  I  shall  now  pro- 
duce the  passage  itself,  Frigora  melius  quam  humorcs  susiineut^  hii- 
mores  commodius  qtuim  siccitatesy  ncc  caloribns  tamen  contristantur  :  in 
the  Index  to  Gesner's  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticcc^  Ed.  2.,  Lipsia;,  1774-, 
he  observes  that  nee  is  here  used  for  ne  quidem^  but,  to  speak  tlie  truth, 
the  passage  is  not  exactly  to  the  purpose :  at  the  first  view  of  it,  nee 
seems  to  be  used  not  so  much  for  ne  quidem^  as  for  et  ne  quidenty  that 
is  nee  quidem^  and  the  solution  of  the  passage  is  to  be  found  in  tamen^ 
which  always  refers  to  quamvis,  etsi^  etc.  either  expressed,  or  implied, 
as  I  have  observed  in  p.  xxiii.  of  my  Work :  thus  here  the  full  con- 
struction is,  NeCy  si-  commodius  sustineanty  etCy  taynen  contristantur. 
Forcellinus,  in  the  Lexicon  totius  Lafinitatisy  says  Neque  pro  ne  qui" 
demy  Cic.  Agrar,  3.  c.  2.  Caput  est  legisy  de  quo  ego  consultOy  Qtiiritesy 
neque  apud  xms  ante  Jed  mentioneniy  ne  viderer  etc. y  but  this  passage 
also  is  not  to  the  purpose,  and  Forcellinus  has  probably  made  some 
mistake  about  it.  Gesner  in  the  Thes.  Ling,  Lat,  says,  "  Nee  sus- 
picariy  pro  ne  suspicari  qu'ideniy  Cic.  Acad.  i.  7.  Quod honum  quale  sity 
negat  omnino  EpicuruSy  sine  voluptntibus  sensum  nioventibus  nee  suspi^ 


not  impersonals;  stipttre,  nietapliorically  applied  in  the  sense  of  fd  attend  af^reat 
^ermmugey  with  Ketnarkst  upon  a  Passage  of  Horace;  humiydomiyf^c,  not  ad- 
verbs, luscd  clliptirall y ;  tevr^e  equivalent  to  in  solo,  or  in  m/icjh/  instanerj  pro- 
diined  wliere  the  ellipse  is  supplied ;  hvmi  not  to  be  derived  from  %n(At: :  iolUre 
dif(itnm^  manHm^  maHuSy  piigmtre  ad  ffigilnm^  tendcre  mttims,  mancepSf  micarey  their 
SffcTcut  iiieauiug«  iUuktrated,  with  Remarks  upon  tboir  erigio. 
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tttri.  Davis  In  bis  Ed.  (wheR  it  ttaiuts  in  the  9d  c.,)  is  tUnt  Kbout 
the  psssHge,  but  Hulsemann  in  the  M.  T.  Ckeronit  Academiea,  eme»- 
data  ad  optimorum  ft  Exemplarium,  it  Critkorum  Fidem,  Nexut^tu 
Orationit  Auelorilatem,  ae  Rerum  inprimii  Ratimie  habHa,  itlmtrala, 
Magdeburg!,  1806.  says,  p.  67,  "  Moi  Em.  conjicit  w/  nupieari." 
But  whether  neqiie,  which  is  clearly  to  be  identified  with  nee,  be  ever 
used  for  ne  gait&m,  is  but  of  little  consequence,  as  I  have  produced 
indisputable  instances,  where  nee  itself,  by  the  ellipse  of  gutdan,  gig. 
nifies  ne  guidem,  or  not  eoen.  As  to  the  laet  words  of  the  sentence,  I 
say  with  Bishop  Hare,  in  his  I^Ulola  Critical  Vol,  II.  of  his  fVorht 
London,  1746,  p.  32.5,  Mevm  guidem  non  endetota  LatinUale  pro. 
vunciares  hanc  laudent  iu  relinquo,  gid  in  stadiis  hitee  eomenuerutit. 
The  next  sentence  of  the  Reviewer  is  this ;  "  Nee  guidem  does  not  act 
simply  as  a  negative  upon  that  member  of  the  sentence,  to  which  it  is 
joined,  as  »e  guidem  docs,  but  at  the  same  time  does  the  duty  of  a  con- 
nective betwixt  its  own  member,  and  that,  which  immediately  precedes : 
thus  in  the  sentence  quoted  by  our  Author  from  Justin,  the  expression 
must  be  analysed  by  considering  nee  as  equivalent  to  rt  non,  for  ait 
must  be  again  supplied  from  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
words"  arranged  thus — et  (ait  seil._^  we  eos  qvidem  dubilare,  qvi  tpe 
victoria  careant,  guiii  iit  resiitendum  impugnantibus :  in  the  same  man- 
ner, e  qtdbut  ununt  miki  videliar  ah  ijuo  Epieuro  diettpn  cognoteere: 
atniciliant  a  voluptate  non  posse  divetli,  ob  eamque  rem  cokndam  eite, 

?uod  sine  ea  tuio,  et  sine  metu  vivi  non  potsel,  nee  fne  would  not  suit 
ere,  for  the  two  numbers  Imembert]  of  the  sentence  require  a  con- 
nective particle  )y«ainde  giddem  posset,  Cic.  De  Fitt.  2,  26."  I  admit, 
with  the  Reviewer,  that  m  the  passage  of  Cicero  nee  fuidem  is  equi- 
valent to  and  not  even,  et  ne,  (not,  as  the  Reviewer  says,  et  non,  qrddem) 
but  I  am  prepared  to  contend  that  the  same  explanation  is  inapplicable 
to  the  sentence  of  Justin  from  the  difference  between  the  two  passages 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  :  whensoever  nee  quidem  signifies  and 
not  even,  it  must  obviously  begin  the  sentence,  or  the  member  of  the 
sentence,  in  which  it  occurs :  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  nee  does  begin 
in  the  clause,  to  which  it  is  attached*  but  in  the  passage  of  Justin  the 
coUocation  is,  gain  vera  sit  resitlendttm  oppugnantibus,  nee  eo*  quidetK 
du&iiare,  qui  tve  victoria  careant.  I  shall  here  ^ve  the  followmg  im- 
portant remark  of  Schellcr  :  "  Nat,  D.  m.  9.  prope  fin.  Qftare  mun. 
dvm  ratione  vti  putemas,  nee  cur  animantem  guidem  ?  Emesti  pro  nee. 
edidit»e,et,  seqnensvulgarem  sententiam,  ait  neeqvidem  non  esse  bene 
Laiinum :  male  t  nee  >.  e.  et  non,  et  ne:  cur  nee  qmdem  poni  non 
possit,  non  video,  cum  tamen  h.L  necessarinm  sit,  quia  est  i.  q.  ef  m 
guidem  :  miror  nonnulloi  eraditoi  v)  nee  guidem  ubique  pro  perp^ 
ram  dtcto  habere,  et  nbique  ne  guidem  Im  velle :  occurrit  tamen  nee 
gnidem  Virg.  Georg.  t.  186,  et  390.  ed.  Heyn. :  it.  Cic.  &n«f.  9  in^ 
Nee  nunc  guidem  cet.  ex  edit.  Gnev. :  sed  ed.  Ernest,  habet  ne  nunc 
guidem  cet. ;  et  Emesti  quoque  supra  in  toco  aliquo  Ciceronis,  qui 
meat  memoric  nunc  excidit,  edidit  nee  guidem  .■  ergo  et  b.  1.  t<derari 
poterat,  ant  causa  adfeni  debebat,  cur  improbandum  et  pro  vitioso 
habendum  esset."  Olm.  in  priseas  Scriptorts  motdfm,  XJPsici  1785i 
p.  21 2. 
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The  concluding  sentence  of  the  ReYiewer  is  this  :  *'  Our  Author 
seems  to  think  too  that  ne  qtudem  may  be  used  without  die  interven- 
tion of  any  word,  but  this  theory  is  as  doubtful  as  the  former ;  only 
one  instance  of  it  is  produced  from  Cic.  Ait,  %  l6.  extr.,  and  in  this 
even  the  best  critics  question  the  accuracy  of  the  common  arrangement : 
besiiles,  would  our  Author  turn  up  Scheller's  Pracepta  Sliii  dene  La^ 
Unit  a  work  of  the  highest  merit  [and  which  is  mor^  particularly  in- 
debted for  its  celebrity^  at  least  in  this  country,  to  the  praises,  which 
my  illustrious  friend,  Dr.  Parr,  has  bestowed  upon  it,]  he  will  find 
pretty  solid  arguments  in  favor  of  the  interposition  of  the  emphatical 
word  betwixt  ne  and  quidem  being  a  universal  practice."  I  sliall 
give  Scheller's  own  words :  <«  iVe,  et  quidem  eleganter  a  se  sejungi 
nonnuUi  aiunt;  at  prisci  semper  fere  sejungunt:  causam  infra  inves- 
tigabimus:  conjuncta  tamen  haec  duo  verba  reperiuntur  Cic.  Ati,  II. 
16.  extr."  Pnecepta  Stili  bene  Z.a/ini,  2d  £d.  Lipsiae,  1784,  Vol.  I.  p. 
64. :  again  in  p.  204. :  **  Hue  pertinent  duse  particulx  ne  quidem^ 
quas  sejungendas,  et  unum  vocabulum  inter  eas  ponendum  recte 
vulgo  ddcunt ;  at  neque  cur  hcc  sejunciio  fiat,  neque,  quodnam  voca- 
bulum interponi  debeat,  addunt :  vera  causa  e  prsccedentibus  intelligi 
potest ;  quidem  enim  hie  est  ilia  particula  restnctiva,  h.  e.  negat  par- 
tem, ut  eo  magis  totum  negari  possit,  vel  rem  exiguam,  ut  eo  magis 
res  major  negari  queat :  v.  c.  tu  ne  unum  quidem  librumt  nedum  om- 
ness  Ugisti  ;  hie  lectio  unius  libri  negatur,  ut  eo  facilius  lectio  omnium 
negari  possit :  JUius  tuus  ne  kgere  quidem^  nedum  wribere^  potest ; 
hie  T«  legere  tanquam  levius  negatur,  ut  inde  ^  scribere^  tanquam  ^ra- 
VMM,  eo  tuttus  negari  possit :  sed  supra  jam  diximus  ri  quidem^  si  sit 
particula  restnctiva,  statim  subjecto  s.  r^ad  quam  proprie  pertinet 
ista  restrictio,  subjici  debere :  ergo  et  sic  in  ne  quidem  :  hinc  sequitur, 
ut  non  verba  quselibet  enuntiationis  talis  negative,  sed  tantum  id  vo« 
cabulum,  ad  quod  restrictio  s.  negatio  proprie  et  arctissime  pertinet 
s.  in  quo  accentus  est  (ut  loquimur)  interseri  debeat :  v.  c.  recte  dici- 
tur  Tu  ne  partem  quidem  rei  accipieSf  nedum  rem  ipsam^  at  male  Tu  ne 
accipies  quidem  partem  etc.  vel  Tu  ne  rei  quidem  accipies  partem,  etc. : 
recte  dicitur  Hie  homo  ne  legere  quidem  didiat^  nedum  scribere;  male  vero 
Hie  homo  ne  dididt  quidemtegeref  nedum  scribere :  recte  dicitur  Pauperes 
uepe  ne  tantum  quidem  habent,  ut  se  vesiire  possint ;  male  vero  Pau- 
peres ne  habent  quidem  tantum  etc. :  recte  dicitur  Ne  vidi  quidem  vi- 
rum  istum  unquam,  nedum  cum  eo  coUocutus  sum;  male  Ne  virum  qui' 
dem  unquam  etc.,  vel  Ne  unquam  quidem  virum^  etc. :  manifeste  enim 
in  istis  vocabulorum  horum  partem^  legere^  tantum^  vidi,  maxime  ratio 
habetur ;  notiones  hse  proprie,  et  discrte  negantur :  hinc  nullum  voca* 
bulum  est,  quod  non  interseri  possit,  si  quidem  in  eo  accentus  est : 
v.  c.  Tu  ne  librum  quidem  commodore  mihi  visf  nedum  rem  majorem^ 
tecte,  non  vero  Tu  ne  commodare  quidem  librum  cet. :  at  recte  Tu  U* 
brum  ne  commodare  quidem  mihi  viSf  nedum  dofiaref  male,  Tu  ne  librum 
quidem  cet. :  sic  recte  Tu  nejratri  quidem  librum  commodare  vis,  ne* 
dum  alienOf  male  Tu  ne  librum  quidetn  cet. :  hinc  patet  perspicuitatem 
e&si^  veram  causam,  cur  rk  qtddetn  istum  locum  obtincre  debeat,  ac, 
nisi  huic  particulae  iste  locus  tribuatur,  sensum  orationis,  atque  adeo 
ffravitatem  saepe  perire :  not.  At  ne  quidem  conjunctim  reperiunt]^ 
C/c.  j///,  IL  Idexxr.  lUud  ne  quidem  contemnam,  Edit.  Era." 
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'  illie  first  note,  which  peculiarly  attracted  otir  notice,  u  containing 
InTomiation,  tonsatleast,entirel]rnew,isthefallcminp,  cmtheDeSMecrf. 
the  former  of  the  two  Tracts  ;  c.  2.  Ut  onui  « .mtna  graviiu  dieant 
tttffinffre,  on  whicrh  we  are  favored  with  the  foUowing remarks:  'Tlie 
expression,  onus  gravitu  jEtna,  was,  it  ieems,  proverbial  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans  :  it  doubtlesUy  had  its  origin  &om  the  sup- 
posed fnct  as  celebrated  by  the  Poets,  that  some  of  the  Giants,  who 
were  buried  beneath  ^ma,  bore  ^tna  on  their  shoulders,  as  Atlu  is 
'supposed  to  bear  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders:'  Now,  we  think  it  a 
very  questionable  point  indeed,  whether  this  proverb  ought  at  all  to  bo 
considered  as  having  any  referencewhatever  to  the  giants:  but  be  this  as 
it  will,one  thing  at  kast  is  certain,  that  the  Poets  &  not  represent  them 
as  bearing  £tna  on  their  tAoulderi;  the  verb  autinere  has  of  itself  no 
reference  to  any  part  of  the  body  which  supports,  more  than  another; 
its  import  obviously  is,  simply,  that  which  tuitaiiu  is  below  what  it 
holds  up :  as  up,  in  English,  Eludes  to  the  burden,  tub  in  ttatineo  plainly 
directs  our  attention  to  the  bearer.  But  let  us  hear  the  poets  on  this 
momentous  point;  for  their  authority  is  admitted  by  our  editor  him- 
self to  be  decisive  of  the  question:  we  are  told  by  Ovid,  the  most  accu- 
rate of  the  ancient  mylhologists, 

AlUjiKtl  tatti  nptr  an  Tfpltaiia  JEhu, 

CnJKM  mArUUigwiint  ardi!t  Immat.  Fatt,4.49U 

Agaio,  Dtgratat  Xtii»eaptl,nb  jm  reinplniu  ivniM 

^ittialtfiammamjut  ftrt  mwU  ore  Typlunu.         MH.  5.  SAS. 
Our  author  understands  the  meaning  of  ora,  and  reaipinut:  the  - 
giants  would  have  found  some    difficulty  too   in  vomitin?  flames, 
and  ashes,  and  lava,  &c.  &c.  with  the  mountain  upon  their  shoulders; 
yet  such  was  the  elegant  employment  assigned  them  by  the  Poets, 

Fumaitrm  prcMti  lafttum,  fianmuqat  TtttlU 

Ore  fjectanltm. SiL  Ital.  It.  ISO. 

Homer  and  Virgil  apply,  the  former,  ivhI^,  and,  the  latter,  aibiU, 
to  the  place  where  the  giants  lay;  but  perhaps  Mr,  B.  may  suppose  > 
that  they  were  compelled,  in  aggravation  of  their  punishment,  to  lie 
with  their  faces  downwards  on  Uieie  conches." 

1  shall  not  stop  to  remark  the  vagueness  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
language,  in  which  this  stricture  is  conveyed.  There  is,  as  Solomon 
cays,  nothing  new  under  the  sun :  I  had  flattered  myself  that  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  proverb  had  not  been  anticipated,  but  it  seems  that 
boUi  myself,  and  the  reviewer,  who  speaks  of  the  Note,  as  *<  containing 
information,  to  him  at  least,  entirely  new,"  are  mistaken  in  this  respect. 
Basil  Faber  tays  m  the  Tketaitna  Scholattka  Erudilionii  tinder 
the  word  jEtua-:  ".^tuc,  et  Athonet  moates  molnti^sima  et  gravissi- 
m4  proverbial  iter  dicuntur  onera,  nnde  et  Cicero  in  Cat.  Mai.  c.  S. 
SciKctuiem  onut  Mtna  gravius  dixit,  v,  Chil.  de  Catanseis  ir^itribus  qui 
ex  JEtnx  incendio  purentes  mis  humeris  extulerunt,  vide  infra  in 
Cataita."  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Reviewer  would 
prefer  this  interpretation  to  the  one,  which  I  have  given.  But  it  is 
Gesner,  who  (in  the  Theiaurta  Lingiue  LalinaJ  has  anticipated  my 
hypothesis,  (Ptreant,  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt !)  for  he  says : 
^  ^tnam  et  Athonem  mootes.    In  molestix  tsediiqoe    ^lovcrbvu^ 
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abiisse  indicat  vor-ius  Lucilii  apud  Gell.  16.  9.    fthe  wbole  passage 
as  giveii  in  J.  L.  Conradt's  Edit.  Lipsia;  1762.  is  this, 

Verum  hac  ludu*  tin  auxque  omnia  deque/tteraat : 
Snsqiie  ct  deque fiu're,iuqHam,  omiuti  ludu' joctuque  : 
lUud  o^ma  durum,  eit  Sftiunm  aceessiinv$  iffnem  : 
AlyiXtnM  moMiegy  Jlitna  otimet,  asperi  Atkonea]  ; 


nempe 


Degravat  jEtiia  cnput,  sub  qua  resupinus  arenan 
mectaijjlammmmque /era  vomit  ore  Typbwus,  0?id.  Met,  $•  352; 


Vid.  mox  Alta  .*  unde  et  Cic.  de  Senect,  4.  Onus  ^tna  gravius  sus» 
tmere."  It  re  sufficient  for  me  to  be  able  to  produce  such  respectable 
authority  as  that  of  M.  Gesner,  to  which  even  the  Reviewer  will  pro- 
bably yield,  to  support  the  opinion^  which  I  have  advanced :  yet  the 
Reviewer  rejects  such  an  obvious  and  natural  tnterpretation,  without 
having  himself  given  to  us  any  other  interpretation  in  these  terms  "  Now, 
we  think  it  a  very  questionable  point  indeed,  whether  this  proverb  ought 
at  all  to  be  considered  as  having  any  reference  whatever  to  the  giants.'* 
•*  But  be  this  asr  it  will,"  adds  the  Reviewer,  **  one  thing  at  least  fs  cer- 
tain, that  the  Poets  do  not  represent  them  as  bearing  iEtna  on  then*  should 
ders.*^  The  mythological  inaccuracy  (an  inaccuracy  which  I  readily 
confess,  and  which  had  indeed  been  previously  discovered  by  myself) 
about  the  position  of  the  Giants,  ought  not  to  have  destroyed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Reviewer,  the  probability  of  my  hypothesis ;  for  Gesner 
gives  the  same  hypotliesis  without  committing  the  same  mistake.  But 
me  Reviewer  is  also  wrong,  when  he  says  that  **  the  verb  susiinere  has 
of  itself  no  reference  to  any  part  of  the  body,  which  supports,  more 
Aan  another ;"  for  Gesner  most  justly  observes,  **  Susiinere^  tenere 
subeundo  prssertim,  et  subjiciendo  humeras ;"  and  Cicero  generally 
applies  the  word  with  a  reference,  either  expressed,  or  implied,  to  the 
shoulder  in  his  metaphorical  use  of  itt  thus  Orat.  pro  Flacc.  De  summa 
reip.  taceof  qtiam  vas.  universam  in  hociudido  vestris  humeris^  vestris 
inquam  humeris^judiceSf  sustinetiSf  Pro.  MiL  29  c.  9.  Negotium  totnm 
guiemaref  et  suis  httmeris  sitstinere  :  so  too  we  have  in  Tacitus  Hist, 
'4w  51.  4.  Sustinentium  humeri.  In  my  opinion  there  can  belittle  doubt 
that  Cicero  took  this  phrase^as  Muretus  Var.  Lectt,  L«  VII.  c.  15.  p. 
158.  Ed,  Ruhnken.  Lug.  Bat.  1789.  obsenreiy  from  Etvipides,  wh^ 
m  the  HercuUs  FtsrcHS  has  these  lines, 

rt  it  Yn^cn  i^^^H  ^^ 

<^<  C-  6.  Ntm  igiturt  si  ad  centesimum  antium  xtxisset,  seneefutis  eunt 
stUt  pceniteref :  the  nominative  to  pceniteret  (one  of  the  verbs  absurdly 
called  impersonak)  may  be  the  clause,  &c.:^  we  quote  no  more,  as 
|he  words  in  the  parenthesis^  alone  appear  16  us  objectionable :  Mr«  B. 
leems  not  to  comprdiend  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  grammatical 
ttrm  impersonal :  he  imagines,  it  would  appear,  that  it  signifies  having 
no  nomtnative:  this  idea,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has  been  long  ago 
mrpli^d^  }>X  efery  ^ipiaariaa  of  ^owtQcet  «s  hii  friend  Mr.  Joa^ 
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will  eiplain  to  him :  the  meaning  of  the  term  certainly  a,  though  it 
will  scarcely  apply  to  the  particular  verb  peenitet,  that  this  class  of 
verbs  does  not  admit  o[  personal  oominatires,  and  undergoes  no  ter- 
minational  inflerion."  I  beg  leave  to  inform  the  Reviewer  that  I  do 
"  comprehend  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  grammatical  term  im- 
ptrsonal,"  but  I  am  prepared  to  contend  that  "  this  class  of  verbs  " 
<&*' admit  personal  nominatives,"  axiido  <' undcr|;o  terminational  in- 
fleiion."  The  Reviewer  himself  admits  the  fact  with  respect  to  pant- 
let,  and  I  will  lay  before  him  the  following  most  sensible,  and  most 
important  remark  of  an  excellent  Scholar:  "Licet,  verlmm  imperso- 
nale,  a  grammaticis  putatur,  quorum  hxc  est  regula,  Jmpencmalitt 


tantum  in  tertie  pertona  ttugtdari  conjungu7ilur :  a  qua  n 
nostrum  licei,  auctor  est  Senecx,  qui  plurativam  formam  licent.  Con- 
troQ.  L.  4.  c.  25.  Qjuedam  ijua  Scent,  tempore  et  loco  muiai^  turn 
iheat :  hue  accedit  illod  CatiiUi  Carm.  C2, 

Seimtu  hirctUi,  fiur  Ucenl 
Sal*  esfNila  ;  Mtd  iiMnf> 
Ma  MS  cddfM  litent : 

shnilc  nostrum  est  jndiciam  de  verbis  mUeret,  tetSel,  p'gei,  pndtl, 
deeel,  Ubet,  ifc,  quK  quidem  ncc  persnnalia  omnino  sunt,  recus  licet 
sentiente  Sanctio  L.  iii.  c.  1.  p.m.  266.  et  '267.  ncc  impcrsonalia, 
quia  semper  vel  nomioativum,  vel  verbum  infinitum,  vel  totam  ortL' 
tionem  habcnt  pro  svpposito,  sed  mco  jadicio  defectivis  annuraerandJ: 
«£  Valer.  Flacc.  L.  ii.  de  Vulcano,  Lucret.  L.  3.  v.  fi95.  Enn.  apud 
Nonium  c.  7.  GfcU.  L.  i.  c.  2.  Senec.  L.  i,  tie  Ira,  Plant.  Trhnmm, 
A.  I.  Sc.  iL  T.  6*.  Ptatd.  A-  1.  Sc.  3.  v.  47.  ct  Caan.  A.  v.  Sc.  n. 
V,  9.  Terent.  Jd^L  A.  it.  Sc  7.  v.  36.  Cie.  1.  Q^.  VirE.  4  ^n. 
V.  507'  Martial,  m  Speetaeulu  de  leone  occiso,  Senec.  In  Troadibnt 
T.  336.  Suet.  Cat.  c.  SO,  Sec."  C.  Fabsteri  Snpplcmrntttm  lAng. 
Lat.,  ave  Obtervationet  ad  Lei.  Fah-o—Cetliiritinum,  Flensbiirp, 
1717.  The  Reviewer  doabtlessly  imagines  that  rjperfrt  in  the  sense 
of  ttft'fe  est,  is  what  he  calls  an  imperional,  because,  fmsooth,  Lerico- 
graphers,  and  GrammaHans  say  so ;  but  Plautus  sliall  determine  tlie 
point :  he  says  in  the  rrin.  2,  1,  10.  Omnium  priwum  amoris  arta e/o- 
quar,  quern  admedum  expediaitt :  again  in  the  Ampftit.  1,  3,  23.  A^e- 
guiter  pene  espetHvit  prmia  parasitatio,  where  wc  hare  this  Note  i^ 
Cronovins's  Hautus, Xug.  Bat.  166*.  p.  29.:  "Dnuaa  erpedivit  iti- 
terpretatur  expedita  est,  i.  e.  peracta  eil,  ut  et  Meursius,  qui  neqaitrr 
expedivil  interpretatur, /lannn  utilifJiUi  jninta  panuilalin,  qualia  ilia 
sunt,  male  tanv,  male  tuadus :"  ForccUinuS)  however,  says  in  tl>e 
Lex.  lot.  Latin,  that  some  critics  read  here  expetivH,  but  it  it  expe- 
dient that  they  should  rive  to  us  an  Mplanation  of  their  .rj-otic  ezpe- 
tivit.  The  Reviewer  wSl  not  venture  to  assert  thai  evenil,  and  acadU 
arc  impersonak }  for  they  do  "  admit  of  j>ersonal  nominatives,"  and  da 
"  undergo  terminational  infiexioo." — It  u  vEell  observed  iji  the  Minerva 
of  Sancdua,  L.  i.  c.  12.  p.  101.  Ed.  Baver,  Lipsise,  1793. :  "  Tan- 
tum monerem  tironec,  impersonaiia  dici,  non  quod  nuQiuii  sJnt  per- 
sona; verbalis,  ted  quod  vidcantur  sine  supposito,  sea  nomiaativo,  in 
quo  ipsa  inest  persona,  consistere ;  turn  quod  in  multis  duas  priores 
^exioaut  ku  perwiMlei  lerminaiiones,   vix  tecipun.  -a&ui,  c^'t.  nSjl 
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admittit  significatlo  ;  denique  non  omnia  esse  vere  impersonalia,  qui 
vulgo  ferunltir,  veluti  decet^  libet^  Ucet^  etc.,  quippc  quae  nominativum 
habent  sacpe  expressuniy  saepe  in  infinito  latentem."  That  neither  mU 
serety  nor  tadet^  nor  piget^  nor  pudet  are  impersonal,  is  triumphantly 
proved  in  L.  in.  c.  1 .  by  indisputable  quotations.  Will  the  Reviewer 
pretend  to  assert  that  tonat,JiUguratf  plniU  with  other  verbs  of  the 
same  class,  are  impersonal^  when  Cicero  says  Jove  ionante  et  JidgU" 
rantCf  when  Virgil  nas— 

Calwm  tonat  omne  tumultUp 

•and  when  we  hive  in  Greek,  Ziw?  vtt  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
the  subject  farther,  j^eni  ornnes  sunt  liM^  plena  exemplontm  vettatas. 

^  *  c.  9.  Quid  enim  estjucundiiu  senectute  stipata  studiis  juventutis  ? 
Melmoth  thus  translates  tne  passage.  And  can  there  he  a  more  pleasing 
gatisfnction  to  an  old  man  than  to  see  himself  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
ingenuous  youths^  and  to  conciliate^  by  these  laudable  means,  their  xjoelU 
merited  esteem  and  affection?  Studiis  juventutis  certainly  means  not 
zealousy  and  enthusiastic  youths  but  the  occupations  and  studies  of 
youthy  as  appears  both  from  what  precedes,  (quod  si  ipse  exequi  ne- 

ifueaSf  possis  tamen  Scipioni  pracipere  et  LmiOfJ  and  from  what  fol- 
dws,  an  ne  eas  quidem  vires  senectuti  reUnquemuSf  ut  adolescentulos 
doceatf  instituatf  ad  omne  qfficii  munus  instruat  ?'  ••  That  Studiis juven-^ 
iutis  ^ould  be  used  for  studiosa  juventute^  is  surely  no  uncommon 
circumstance  in  the  lan?ua^ :  our  principal  objection,  however,  to 
the  criticism  of  our  author  is  founded  upon  the  word  stipata,  which 
we  do  not  recollect  ^  [Qu.  is  this  English  ?2  ^^^  havmg  seen  ap« 
plied,  except  to  the  throng  produced  by  material  objects,  and  which, 
i£  used  here,  as  tlie  author  imagines,  exhibits  a  bol(mess  of  metaphor 
Very  unusual  with  Cicero*:  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  think- 
ing tliat  his  opinion  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  expressions,  which  pre- 
cede, or  follow." 

1.  I  admit  that  studiis  juventutis  for  studiosa  juventute  would  he 
**  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  the  language."  2.  As  to  stipata^ 
in  the  sense,  in  which  I  take  it  here,  let  us  listen  to  Basil  Faber,  who 
says  in  the  Thes.  Scholast.  Erudit,]  <<  Stipare  etiam  drcumdare  est, 
environneTf  s*accompagner  en  Joule,  Cic.  Pro  MiL  c.  1.  Usitatajre* 
quentia  stipati  fumtt^,  Id.  PhiL  u.>  12.  Senatum  stipare  armatis^  Virg. 
JEn.  u  50h 

IncusU  mngna  JUVENUM  STIPANTE  catena, 

Cic.  Pro  Mur,  c.  24.  CatUina  stipatus  choro  juventutis,  Vellei.  2,  SB, 
1.  Stipatus  gladiatorum  manu,  cf.  Curt.  5,  1,  25.  Stipata  phalanx, 
Liv.  33,  18.  Stipatum  tribunal,  Plin.  6  Epist.  38,  h.  e.  multitudine 
hominum  circumdatum,  Ovid.  Met.  3,  186'.  Comitum  turba  stipata 
sicorum  : — stipatores  sunt  satellites,  quos  principes  corporis  custodix 
caussa  sibi  aohibcnt,  garde  du  corpsy  Cic.  Pro  L.  Agrar,  2,  IS.  Stipa^ 
tores  corporis  constituit  eosdtm  mimstros, — et  absolute  sine  corporis 
mentione  Offl  2,  7.  Tullius,  Mittebat  de  stipatoribus  suss,  qui,  etc.  cf. 

•Sen.  de  Clem,  i,  12.  Tac.  A.  2,  9,  3;  4,  25,  6';  11,  16*,  3;  Horat. 
aSoLj.,  3,  138."    **  C\c.  Epist.  Attic.  IS.  Cum  adjbmm  st^Hiti  gregi* 

-^M  nmicorum  descendifnu5fz\xtu  in  Panegyr.'  ca  23.  Nejue  enim  stipa^^ 
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Im  sat^iitHm  manii  .• — ttipare  diquem,  circunucqQi  el  comttari,  liono- 
ris,  ^utciuiodiz  causa,  et  dicitur  de/regutntia  «  turba,  Valer.  Flacc. 
L.  VII.  V.  556. 

At  nn  magKoimuM  cntra  Pigatatjuftatu* 

Prote^ailur,  tlipaljtu  daitm, 
CUudian.  L.  ii.  de  Rapt.  t.  55. 

Comttanhir  emtirm 

Kv'idfs,  rt  mcia  i/ipoal  iilrMgiie  cormia, 
ViTg.  Mtt.  4.  V.  136. 

TaadtM  pregnditur  WMgna  ilipmiU  Mfma." 
Forcelliouj  Lex.  tot.  Latinit.     Let  ui  nop  here  to  notice  a  passage  in 
Horace,  L.  ii.  Sat.  3.  t.  11. 


Which  ForcelUnni  explains  thus,  •*  h.  e.  sarctiuun  componere  ez  vo. 
tuminibns  Platonis,  Menandri,  &c.  arete  colligatis,  quos  tecum  rui 
efierres  ;"  Gesner  thus,  "  i.  tanquam  stipacorem  et  comitcm  Flatoni 
Menandrum  adjun^ere,  sic  Tumeb.,  sed  melius  vet.  Schol.  de  libris 
accipit,  in  vehicuhs  arctatis  :"  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  Horace  im- 
mediately adds  comiles  edacere  tantas,  which  is  greatly  in  favor  of 
Tumebus's  explanation.  After  a  careful  eianunation  of  all  the  pas> 
sages  cited  in  the  Lexicons  of  Forcellinus,  Gesner,  Faber,  and  Nizo- 
lius,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree  widi 
the  Reviewer,  in  the  justness  of  his  remark,  because  the  only  meta- 
phorical sense,  which  the  word  bears  in  the  best  writers,  is  that  of  which 
I  have  cited  numerous  examples  above :  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Cicero  afterwards  adds,  Mi/ti  verc-Cn.  et  P.  Scipionei,  et  avi  tui  dtUt 
L.  j^mUitu,  el  P.  Africaitut,  comitatu  nobi^um  jiivenum  fortunati. 
videbantar  :  I  must  also  now  admit  that  the  context,  both  which  pre- 
cedes, and  which  follows,  the  disputed  passage,  is  not  decisive  as  to 
nther  opinion,  because  it  may  be  well  afiplied  to  both.  C.  Langiiu 
informs  as  that  one  MS.  has  a  curious  reading,  "  Exemplar  vetus 
Centrnnum,  ttipata  slipendiit  juveatutis." 

"  In  a  Note  on  C.  16.  we  are  almost  made  to  believe  that  Virgil's 
shepherds  were  a  sort  of  gentleman  [Qu.  the  propriety  of  this  eipres- 
sion  ?J  farmers,  who  had  attained  a  considerable  dignity  in  scholar- 
ship :  there  is  some  affectation  in  the  o[^on ;  but  perchance  they 
might  be  honored  with  titled  rank,  a  square  cap,  or  a  college  bur- 
sary :  we  have  here  too  an  article  written  by  >  me,'  (an  expression, 
which  with  its  synonyme,  'my  paper'  recurs  with  disgusting  fre- 
quency in  the  course  of  these  pages)  quoted  from  the  Clmxicai 
JoaiatAL.."  This  is  a  pretty  instance  c^  that  prejudice,  which  we 
have  in  favor  of  modem  manners,  against  which  I  declaim  in  this 
very  Note.  But  that  the  best  of  the  argument  is  on  my  side,  will  h6 
admitted  by  every  impartial  person  ;  for  I  have  probabilities  to  ui^, 
hut  he  has  improbabilities  to  encounter  ;  I  advance  npon  the  un- 
moveable  ground  of  fact,  but  he  walks  upon  the  slippery  footing  of 
hypothesis : 

Jncedii  per  igwa 
SufpaMt*  cinai  dolMa. 

1.  Caa  the  Reviewer  be  ignorant  (tf  the  in^iagaiJie  taEt."CBas.N\i^'«»» 
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himself  nothing  but  a  9hepherd  ?  2.  Doe)5  he  not  know  that  Cato,  Varro, 
and  Cohimella  were  practical  aprriculturists  i  S.  Is  he  ignorant  that  Cin- 
cinnatus,  and  Curius  issued  from  the  plough  to  guide  the  helm  of 
state  ?  4.  Can  he  be  so  absurd»  as  to  suppose  that  Virgil,  whom  the 
critics  of  every-  age  have  tvell  panegyrised  for  his  judgment,  would 
have  so  far  viv^lated  probability,  as  to  make  his  shepherds  scholars^ 
if  they  were  really  all  as  ignorant,  and  as  illiterate,  as  the  boors  of  our* 
own  country  ?  5.  Does  not  Cicero  himself  tell  us  in  the  17th  c. 
that  the  younger  Cyrus  worked  a  field,  and  planted  it  with  his  own 
hand  ?  6.  Is  he  unacquainted  with  the  (Economics  of  Xenophon^ 
which  are  the  speculations  of  a  practical  farmer  ?  7.  Is  he  disposed 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  those  passages  in  the  Bible^  which  I  have 
quoted  upon  the  1 7  chapter  of  the  Essay  on  Old  Age^  where  we  are 
told  that  David  was  keeping  sheep,  at  the  very  time  when  Samuel 
was  commissioned  to  anoint  him  king ;  that  he  returned  to  his  flock, 
after  having  played  before  Saul ;  tliat  his  sons  had  a  great  feast  at  the 
sliearing  of  their  sheep,  after  he  was  kin? ;  tliat  Saul,  though  a  kine, 
was  driving  oxen,  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  danger  Jabesh 
Gilead  was  in  ?    8.  Has  he  ever  met  with  the  following  passage  I 

''  V.  pi.  ov  %»'r^Qi  jcox^v;  mlficrtec  f ax,r»f  fi§vrru6fiatf:  regium  an* 
tiquitus  pecora  pascerc :  Didymus  ad  Odyss.  xiii.  wtOsMuif  ^ai  u  rt^t 
/3«riXftfv  vtcTitf  ^KvuvaXct  (lego  ^etfttiw^^t)  fx«A«vrr»  tcmi  hjr^ifAxtvsv : 
Hesiodi    Schol.   Li.   I*    To  ^aXmcf  ^rtXi^^  Tr^Xvi^^ftfiSfttf  je«i   ififCivutdf^ 

f^ATv  rof  fiici:  Varro  de  Re  Rust.  L.  ii.  c.  I.  De  antiquis  illustrissimus 
quisque  pastor  erat,  ut  ostendit  Graca  et  halina  lingua^  et  veteres 
poetcCy  qui  alios  vocant  9r«Av«{y«vf,  €t  ^aXv^'aav;,  alios  ic^Xv^itvcn  :  qui 
etiam  ipaas  pecudes  propter  caritatem  aureas  habuisse  pelles  tradide- 
runt."  I.  Meursii  ConimeiUarius  in  Lycophronis  Cassandram.  **  Ob- 
scrvavit  heic  Meursius  reglum  antiquitus  fuisse  pecora  pascendi  stu- 
dium, .  quod  quidem  verissimum  est,  unde  apud  Homerum  II.  ^.  v. 
422.  Andromache,  Eetionis,  Thebarum  Ciliciz  regis  filia»  dicit  fra- 
tres  suos,  dum  bourn  armenta,  oviumque  greges  pascerent,  ab  Achille 
interfectos  esse, 

^VTtf  iff    fiXt^iitffv^y  KHt  M^ytffft  ittrri^ 

ubi  obsenrare  poteris  earn  de  bobus,  ovibusque  solum  loqui,  porcorum 
autem  nullam  habere  mefttionem ;  horum  enim  ereges  pascere  ser- 
vorum  potius  erat,  quod  hoc  turpe  esset  animal,  et  luto  fimoque 
gauderet,  ut  discimus  ex  Eustathii  Commentario  in  hos  versus  //.  f. 
T.  312. 

Xnftiifcrxt  it  (inquit)   §rt  ilnrt^  trufiainiv^    tirdt  .  *su    /^vxsXuf    i{?f   rdtg 

•V  fUff  yto/^cc^tf,  uXXtt  KM  aX>Mi  6vk  tiylfts  :  equos  alendi  studium  adeo 
fuit  in  pretio,  ut  non  viri  solummodo,  sed  foeminae  etiam  nobiliores 
ei  operam  darent:  testis  est  Homerus  //.  ^.  v.  185.,  ubi  Hcctorem 
introduxit  dicentem  equorum  suonim  curam  habuisse  Andromachen, 
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tibi   idem  observavic  ei  Herodoto  Eustathius,  'Im'»  9^  inqnit,  *n 

h  us  fnrit  iVi  yum'  tk,  mi  ■^■'jmt*  iri  ">  irwrtfth,  ifit  rii  in-*),  3. 
irrit,  triri^n:  idem  de  ovibus,  bobusque  credendum  est."  I.  Potter's 
Cooimimtarius  in  Lt/eophronit  Ctuiandram,  v.  91.  Ed.  1702. 

As  to  die  concluding  remarks  of  the  Reviewer,  "  We  have  here  too 
an  article  written  by  *  me,*  an  eipression,  which,  with  its  synonymy 
*  my  paper,'  occurs  with  disgusting  freqaency  in  the  conne  of  these 
pages,  quoted  from  the  Clasbicai.  JouhnaL)"  1.  I  must  obserre  diat 
nearly  ul  theie  Articles  are  anonymoni,  2.  That  I  wished  the  PnUie 
to  know  who  wrote  them,  S.  That  I  never  reftr  to  them  but  for  some 
purpose,  connected  with  the  object  of  the  Note,  +.  That  no  sztisfac* 
tory  reason,  except  the  plea  of  modesty,  which  I  in  such  cases  con- 
sider as  nothing  bat  Jaue  modtity,  (and  this  will  never  be  reckoned 
among  my  sins)  can  be  given  why  a  man  shotild  not  quote  from,  or 
refer  to,  his  own  works,  when  he  would  quote  from,  or  refer  to,  thex 
articles,  if  they  had  been  the  compositions  of  other  men,  S.Thit  some- 
thing is  to  be  allowed  to  the  vanity  of  a  youthful  editor,  or  author,  6. 
That  such  qnotations,  or  references,  are  sometimes  to  be  regarded  as 
a.  specie*  of  advertisement,  7>  That,  when  they  are  to  be  so  regarded, 
there  !s  nothing  dishonorable  in  them. 

As  for  Mr.  Jones's  remark  about  dom,  Autnt,  ^c,  the  Reviewer  hat 
no  occasion  "to  congtatulatetbeediiorupon  the  tingular'fscoveryof 
the  precise  manner,  m  which  these  unlucky  words  met  "widi  that  dtt- 
mal  catastrophe,  by  which  they  have  been  visitedj"  for  I  hare  merelT 
cited  the  remark  itself,  **  vrithoat  note,  or  comment,"  and  I  occa»- 
onally  do  cite  remarks,  not  bccanse  they  are  recommended  by  their 
own  propriety,  but  because  they  are  to  be  noticed  for  their  ungularity, 
and  because  they  may  give  some  exercise  to  the  yimdifbl  mind  by 
patting  the  thinking  faculty  into  motion.  That  the  words  JhinH, 
dnmi,  etc.  are  not  advert)!,  is  to  me  obvious  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  admit  adjectives,  and  it  is  to  me  equally  obvious  that  diey 
are  used  elliptically,  because,  as  Gesner  in  die  The*.  Ling.  Lat.  otC 
serves,  "Cic.  ad  Attic  1,  9.  dixit  domi  Ctttarit,  ut  2,7,  indtmo 
Caiarit,"  a.aAG.l.  Vftssaamxht  Arittarehut,sivede  ArteGramtnatiea, 
L.  vi[.  c.  25.  Amstelodami,  1695.  page  402.  cites  Plin.  £p»(.  L. 
VII.  l7.  lUt  in  domo  mea  ixpe  convaStit,  and  moreov^  because  wte 
can  sadsfactorily  prove  that,  when  terra  is  to  used,  in  tolo,  or  nt 
toitttn,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence,  in  which  terns  occurs, 
is  to  be  supplied  ;  for  the  same  Vostius  says  in  the  same  place :  «  Sic 
quoque  terrte  regitur  a  nomine  tolo,  quod  quandoque  exprimitnr, 
quomodo  Lucretius  in  L.  ii.  ait 

Nam  muUu  mctnua  tod)  ardent  tola  Itrra, 
Et  L.  V.        iCrf  la/uM  firrc  IraetabtyU. 
Ac  mox,        Et /em  carftrt  t»lia»  proacimicTtlara: 

Atque  hinc  liquet  [the  inference  is  indisputable  J,  com  dicitur  humi 
qtddjaoerr,  vel  intittent  vel  terpergf  Tjilere  ik  toio  hum;  \nTBiftrt 
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Cic.  L.  I.  Tuic*  Qtt.  Tkeodori  quidem  nihUinteresty  huminc,  an  suhiime 
pUretcat  :  etiam  signal  motum  ad  locum,  at  iUo  Maronis  JEn.  l. 

Nee  priuM  iift«wf t'l,  qiutm  aeptem  ingentia  rictor 
Curpwafvmdat  kumi^ 

nisi  cum  Senrio  malls  exponere  per  humum:  Ovidii  quoque  est 
Met.  V. 

Siemit  kumi  juvtnem^ 

qood  integre  sit  in  iotum  humi,  pro  quo  iirXtit  in  humum  dicttur, 
Curtius  L.  III.  Plura  in  humum  innoxia  cadebanif  ac  similiter  Tacitus 
L*  XII.  Annul,  prqfectus  in  humum,'*  Gesner  in  the  Thes.  Ling,  Lat, 
veil  observes,  *<  Aliquando  construitur  cum  verbo  quietis,  aut  motus 
Qon  extertoris,  et  significat  in  humo^  vel  super  humum f  vel  intra  hu^ 
wuim;  construitur  etiam  cum  verbo  motus  ad  locimii :"  as  I  have 
said  with  respect  to  temtf  the  ellipse  will  be  in  solof  or  solum^  or  any 
other  case  of  iotum^  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  sentence,  in  which 
It  occurs,  and  thus  it  must  necessarily  have  those  various  significa- 
tions, which  Gesner  says  that  it  bears :  as  we  may  say  at  our  plea- 
sure dwnOf  in  domop  for  damiy  so  we  may  say  humo^  or  in  humo,  for 
turnip  for  precisely  the  same  reason :  ^  Ponere  corpus  humo  Ovid. 
Her*  4,  44.  Qfuescere  humo  Fast,  1,  424,  Sedii,  humo  nuda  Met,  4, 
526k  Stratus  humo  gelida^  Sut.  Theb.  \0,  313* :  Aumm,  ablativus  an- 
tiqutts  pro  humoy  Varro,  Fertur  bisukis  ungulis  nitens  humut  Varro 
Tmfji  MfnWfv  In  humu  calceos  facts  eiixoSf  hacc  Non.  8,  S6,*'  Ces- 
ser's Thes*  Ling,  Lat.  Hence  then  we  subvert,  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  contradiction,  the  supposed  derivation  of  humi  from  x'^f^f 
sanctioned  by  T.  Gataker  in  the  Dissertatio  de  Novi  Instrumenti 
Stjfh  c.  ii«,  as  well  as  by  many  other  critics.  Vossius  supplies  tem^ 
pore  after  domi  miUtice^uef  or  in  domi  adibus^  inque  militia  tempore^ 
and  says :  ^  lUud  donn  est  potius  sic  suppleas,  est  in  domi  loco;  nam, 
TOgante  aliquo,  ubi  sive  quo  in  loco  aliquis  esset,  respondebant  simpli- 
citer  domiy  ubi  «iri  x$n%v  in  loco  intelligendum ;  dicitur  Aniiochia^  et 
in  oppido  Antiochia,  ac  quandooue  in  Antiochia  oppido,'*  Mr.  Jones 
wotud  do  well  to  attend  to  these  few  plain  and  intelligible  observations. 
As  to  the  very  long  Note  of  four  octavo  pages  upon  the  word  con* 
iinuOf  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  the  Reviewer  for  having  so  well  ex- 
panded in  it  my  own  ideas,  which  seem  to  have  been  very  obscure  to 
him,  though  they  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  some  critical  friends, 
with  whom  I  had  previously  conversed  on  the  subject.  When  I  said 
that  *  continuo  is  a  very  forcible  expression,'  that  *  it  properly  implies 
both  the  commencement  and  the  continuance  of  a  thing;'  that  <  it 
connects  one  period  of  time  with  another ;'  that  *  it  signifies  the  un- 
interrupted and  continued  approach  of  a  body  from  one  point  to  ano- 
ther ;'  that  in  Virgil  Georg.  i.  v.  60. 

(Vontiimo  has  Icgen  aternaque/adera  eaiU 
imposuit  natura  loci$fJ 

«  agreeably  to  my  interpretation,  the  word  here  implies  that  nature 
not  only  originally  fixed^  but  has  unijbrmfy  maintained  these  laws 
dirough  the  succession  of  ages,'  as  '  is  evident  from  the  epithet 
^Jema,  which  the  poet  has  prefixed  to  ^c/era'— what  could  1  |x^ 
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jiUjr  mem  bat  that,  in  the  Reviewer's  own  language  "wfaeserer 
^is  word  occun,  the  allusion  to  two  eTents,  betwiit  miicfa  time  was 
going  on  concinuouslf,  or  unintemipted  hj  the  intrusion  of  any  third 
to  brcalc  the  train,  mny  be  more  or  lest  distinctly  traced)  and  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  f 
If  I  had  had  the  same  good  luck,  as  the  Reviewer  has  probabtj  had, 
to  be  bom  in  Scotland,  and  to  be  educated  at  a  Scotch  UnivatitT', 
I  should  perhaps  h.ive  acquired  such  a  meet  tmattering  of  ntetapby. 
sical  jargon,  as  to  be  able. to  make  my  meaning  intelligible  to lut 
countrymen. 

"  C.  2t>,  Another  long  note,  which  we  cannot  possibly  quote,  first 
demands  our  attention  here :  in  the  course  of  it,  our  author's  mind 
teems  to  labor  under  some  inexplicable  confusion  cooceming  the  ytrj 
common  idiom,  dat^e  maniti  aiicui,  which  is  explained  by  fattri  at 
vinctmit  fvictum)  :  he  seems  to  conuder  this  phrase,  and  tolten  (fuv 
tuK,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  amphitheatrical  eipresaons  of  snbmu- 
lion,  as  proceeding  from  the  same  origin:  we  have  always  been 
Sccustomed,  consistently  with  our  principle  of  weighing  with  some 
care  the  import  of  each  word  in  the  idiom,  to  coincide  in  opinion 
with  those  critics,  neither  few,  nor  unknown,  who  hare  ezplamed 
dare  manut  as  implying  an  allusion  to  a  battle,  not  of  gladiators,  but 
of  warriors,  and  representing  the  conquered  as  stretching  out  both 
hands  to  receive  the  humiliating  manacles  of  the  victor:  it  was  thus 
that  he  became  captiviu-,  or  caplut,  the  surrendered  slave  of  a  nipe- 
rior  combatant :  we  merely  state  this  from  a  conviction  of  the  abM^ 
lute  necessity,  if  we  mean  to  convey  instruction  successfully  to  others, 
of  having  ourselves  clear  and  precise  ideas  of  the  proper  application 
of  such  eipianations,  as  we  may  happen  to  employ :  if  we  jsay  simply, 
that  the  idioms,  tollere  mamtm,  and  dare  nuintu  aiicui,  with  tome 
others,  announce  a  disposition  to  submission  on  the  part  of  the  perton, 
to  whom  they  are  applied,  it  is  well :  but,  if  we  illustrate  the  masaer, 
in  which  they  acquired  a  signification  to  different  from  what  the  words 
individually  import,  we  are  required  to  do  so  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness and  lidelity,  to  state  our  sentiments,  and  the  grounds,  on  v^iidi 
they  are  founded,  and  not  to  confound  die  terms  of  the  gladiator's 
barbarous  art  with  the  less  censured,  less  degraded,  perhaps,  in  public 
estimation,  but  equally  unchristian  and  detestable  terms  c^  nuionil 
warfare." 

Td  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  as  to  the  state  of  *«  inex- 
plicablii  confuiion,  imder  which  my  mind  seems  to  labor  in  the  conrK 
of  this  Note,"  I  shall  cite  the  whole  of  it,  ami  fni  Aiyt  riti'  yM^>  tmitv, 
>«'.'<!  .Id  ertrcmum  del  inanus,  lincique  le  jiatiatur.  "Daremttmu* 
alhui  lAteri  se  vinctum  Plaut.  Pert.  S.  S.  72.  Cie.  Alt.  2.  22.  '  Aie6at 
ilium  pnmo  tane  d^ri  vmlta  contra,  ad  extremum  aulem  manut  deditie, 
et  qffirtnasse,  nihil  ie  cnntr-i  -jus  vohntaiem  essejaetumm .'  Eiden 
16.  'A.  '  S^riettier  intiur  qnod  manun  dedisti,  quodque  efiam  ultra  gra- 
tiaa  cWiii,'— add  Sfep.  22.  1.  4.  Cis.  lielL  G.  5.  SI.  Plaut.  Pers. 
5.  2:^2.  Hor  F.i'jJ.  17-  1."  Goner's  nesaurus.  In  the  stead 
of  dare  manui  tlie  Latins  snni'-times  say  tnllcre  digitum :  "  Tollere 
digjtam  est  atteri  vicloriata  cmvedere:  vid,  Savaro  ad  Sidon.  Ep.  S. 
1.    ScaL  Lect.  Am.  1.  27.  extr.  Baith.  ad  GtiV.  ^,  \^."     Ci«wrfx 
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Thesaurus.  Thus  C.  S.  S.  Apollinaris  Epist.  vii.  L.  v.  <  Hi  sufti^ 
gu&rum  ctmwarationi  digitum  tolUrent  Narcissus^  Asiaticus^  Massa^ 
MarceliuSi  PartheniuSy  Licinius,  et  PaUas.*  Jo^iSavaro  adds  the  foU 
lowing  Note :  **  Digilum  toUerent,  i.  e.  victos  se  faterentur :  Cicero 
apad  Lactant.  L.  S.  c.  8.  <  Cedot  ^  manum  ioUo  :*  Persius  Sat.  5. 
— bigUum  exere:  Vettis  interpres,  *  Digito  sublato  ostende  victiun 
te  esse  a  vitiisy  tractum  a  gladiatoribus,  qui  victi  ostensione  digiti 
veniam  a  populo  postulabant,'  ad  suum  morem  allusit  D.  Hieron. 
adversus  Lucifenanos^  *  En  toUo  manunh  cedo^  vicisti:*  Sidon.  ia 
Narbone, 

*  Et  si  pulpita  personare  socco 

^  Comcediu  voluissety  liaic  levato 

*  Palnuun  to  digito  dares,  Menandcr ! ' " 

Hence  Quinctil.  &  5.  says  *  Pugnare  ad  digitum^*  which  is»  as  Gesner 
sajSy  ibnec  alter  digitum  toUerent,  Mr.  Burder  says  in  his  Oriental 
CuUoms  (vol.  2.  p.  352.  third  Edition)  on  St.  Jolin  c.  xzi.  18. 
*<  JVhen  thou  shall  be  old^  thou  shall  stretch  forth  thy  hatids,  and 
smother  shall  gird  thee  :  it  was  customary  in  the  ancient  combats  for 
the  vanquished  person  to  stretch  out  his  hands  to  the  conqueror^ 
signifying  that  he  declined  the  battle,  acknowledeing  tliat  he  was 
cooquer&dy  and  submitting  to  the  direction  of  the  victor:  thus  The- 
ocritus IdyU.  XXII. 

*  And  hands  npinis'd  with  dcatb-presaf^ing  mind, 

*  At  once  the  fight  and  victory  dedin'd :' 

SO  ako  Tumus  in  Virgil, 

'  Thine  is  the  coiKfucst ;  lo,  the  Latian  bands 

<  Behold  their  general  stretch  his  suppliant  hands :'  Pilt, 

in  the  instance  now  above  cited  the  stretching  out  of  the  hands 
was  to  be  a  token  of  submission  to  that  power,  under  which  he  would 
fall  and  perish."  The  Reviewer  says,  as  we  have  seen — "  If  we  say 
simply  that  the  idioms,  toUere  manum^  and  dare  manus  alicuif  with 
some  others,  announce  a  disposition  to  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  applied,  it  is  well" — I  should  be  glad  to 
ask  the  Reviewer,  if  I  have  pretended  to  go  any  further,  as  I  am  not 
yet  conscious  of  it.  But  now  that  he  has  stirred  the  question,  I  will  give 
both  to  him,  and  to  others  **  clear  and  precise  ideas"  upon  the  subject. 
Be  it  known  then— (1.)  That  iollere  digitum^  is  a  gladiatorial  rmxV 
of  submission,  as  we  learn  from  tlie  old  Scholiast  on  Persius  Sat, 
5.  (Digitum  cxere,  Digito  sublato  ostende  victum  te  esse  a  vitiis,  trac- 
tum a  gladiatoribusy  qui  victi  ostensione  digiti  veniam  a  populo  pos- 
tulabant ) ;  that  Persius  uses  exerere  digitum  for  the  proper  term  tol- 
lere  digitum ;  that  Cicero,  as  cited  by  Lactantius  L.  in.  c.  8.,  uses 
iollere  manum  with  tlie  same  allusion ;  tliat  if  Cicero  had  said  toUere 
manuSf  there  would  not  have  been  tliis  gladiatorial  allusion,  as  tol^ 
lere  manus  is  applied  in  a  military  sense  to  persons,  who  surrender^ 
supplicating  for  mercy  toith  hands  supine,  as  when  Horace  says  Calo 
mipinas  si  tuleris  manus^  and  it  is  then  synonymous  with  tettdere  ma* 
nuSf  **  generatim  solebant  orantes  manus  supinas  ad  coelum  ac  deos  ten^ 
iere%  V^^.  ^n.  3.  176.,  supinas^  u  e.  expansas^  sic  maniius  supinis 
sccfpere  &oeai  dixit  De  Benef,  1,  15.»  et  Cic.  Cat.  4>  9.  Supplex  mo- 
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mi  fendUpatria  commtnix,"  B.  Faber  Thet.  ScholaH.  EniB.,  and  to 
too  Vo9sim  (cited  in  Oudendorp's  Catar  B.  G.  6.  31.  Lug.  fiat. 
1737.  p.  fiSO.)  aays,  •*  Erat  autem  ille  mos  dedhitionun,  sed  de  iUis 
propTte  dicitur  iendere  maniu,  unde  Cxsar  L.  vii.  c.  40,  Man«t  tern- 
dere,  et  deditianem  tignificare,  Zosimus  L.  ii.  «r*>;ttv(  H  ^ay^i*  ixiir  ti 
^nfiXiKpHi  w>S»*f  xii^  M.TUt*t  UifnT*,"  with  which  last,  as  well  u 
with  the  passage  of  Seneca  above,  the  reader  roa^  compare  the  pas- 
sage of  Suidas  under  the  word  vm-Mc,  cited  by  Mr.  Blcnnfield  on  the 
Pram.  V.  1040.  tr^jfiim  t^  wir^  araznofBrnt  T^f  wwAat,  i}i{i(*T«  irrxuuf 
XH"  iti/i  ^tUftint :  hence  then  Quintil.  says  8.  5.  Pugmtre  ad  digi- 
lum,  Tvhich  is  well  explained  by  Gcsner,  donee  alter  tligituM  telltret, 
"  puenarc  ad  digitvm  ap.  Martial.  De  f^clac  Epigr.  S9.  h.  e.  Une  spe 
missionis,  donee  xltere  gladiatoribus  digitum  tol^t,  et  victum  k  £at»> 
ntur,  alii  exponunt,  donee  prscscs  certaminis,  digitum  poUicem  verta^ 
et  morialterutrumjubeat,"  ¥om\\\n'as  Ltj.totiia  Lalinitatu :  TolUrt 
i/i^V»m  is  alto  an  auctioneenng  phrase,  "  Cic.  Verr.  t,  Sll.  c.  54.  Je- 
cnrrunt  tamcit  ad  tmipui  taloret,  digitum  tottit  Jainivt  fOtmua,  signi- 
ficat  sese  redemtorem,  hoc  ipse  alibi  digito  liceri  vocat,  in  emtione 
enim  antiquitus  pan  licitationem  digital  tavabatur,  significaiu  queo- 
quam  emtioni  aUubescere,  Martial 

Jtiin  mta  re*  digituat  mttiUU  hvtpilibia, 
unde  mancepa  est  appellatus,  qui  quidpinm  conduceni  matinni  toUe- 
bat,  se  signiRcans  etnUM^m,  hoc  erat  apud  veteres  micare,  per  digito. 
rum  levationem  distrahere ;  hue  respicit  Monil.  5.  S16.  2>f»n  iita  c*> 
ram  digttoi  licitantium  qiuetiverit,  desideraverit,  hatla  aiictionisa  ad 
qnam  venduntor  bona  prasctiptorum,  De/ueritgut  bonit  te^or,  sic 
emendavit  feliciter  Bentieius,  vid.  Seal,  ad  ManU.  p.  1 18.  et  Hotonk 
in  Cie.  Verr.  1.  c,  5*."  Gesner's  Thes.  Ling.  Lat. :  Toiiere  digitum 
is  also  a  phrase  to  denote  applause,  as  Gesner  remarks,  "  £st  etiam 
fiivere,  luffragari,  Hor.  Epiit.  I.  19,  ^. 

Vuigni  Mhvfve  nan  tandahK  pottie*  IwtmA :" 

Toiiere  manus,  besides  the  signiGcation  of  a  tuj^aiU  potture  uun- 
tioaed  above,  has  the  following  meanings  noticed  by  Basil  Faber : 
).  "  TWfeioutTnanti;,  suffragiaferentes,  v.Vosa.  Intl.  Orat.  i.  p.  IGi 
sq.  et  L.  6.  p.  535  sq. ;  2,  in  adiniratione,  Cic.  Acad.  Qu.  4,  19. 
HoTttittias  lehemeiiCer  admiraat,  quod  quidem  perpttuo  LuctUia  loqueiile 

ftcfrat,  vt  elium  mamus  *<tpe  lollerit.  Idem  Fam,  7-  5.  Sustulinim  ma- 
nus,  fgo   tl   lialbus,  lania  fait   opporiunilai,  vt  iliud  nrtcio  iji'ad,  non 

fortuitum,  eed  dniuum  vidtretur,  Catull.  54,  4.  jtdmirant  ait  kxc,  mo- 
numque  tolltnt." 

(2.)  -Dore  manu»  alictti:  the  Reviewer  sayt,  «  We  hav;eahvay» 
been  accustomed  to  coincide  in  opinion  with  thoK  critics,  neither  few, 
nor  unknown,  who  have  explained  dare  maniu  as  Implying  an  allu- 
sion to  a  battle,  nOt  of  gladiators,  but  of  warriors,  and  representing 
the  conquered  as  stretching  out  both  hands  to  receive  the  humiliating 
manacles  of  war."  This  is  the  opinion  of  Lambin,  cited  in  Haver- 
camp's  Lucretius  on  L.  II.  v.  1041.,  who  says,  tranttaiuPi  a  re  mitt' 
tari  .-  it  may  be  so,  but  before  the  Reviewer  can  establish  his  Mint, 
be  must  be  abls  to  frodBce  an  iatUace  &(na  «a^  \»A'Qnuv,\A-^> 
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Cesar,  SaUnsty  or  Tacitus,  where  the  word  is  indisputably  used  hi  a 

wnOtaiy  sense:  as  to  the  passage  in  Caesar  B.  G.  L.  v.  c.  SI.  Tan* 

dem  dai  Coita  permotns  mamus :  superat  semtcntia  Sainni.  Dare  manur 

is  here  used  not  in  a  military^  but  in  a  metaphorical  sense^  as  is  evi» 

dent  from  the  sentence,  with  which  it  is  connected.     But  in  the  fol* 

lowing  passage  it  ft  evident  that  the  phrase  is  military  in  its  original 

import,  Romanos  armis  persequi,  donicvm  out  certe  vicissentf  aut  victi 

mamm  dtdissent^  Nep.  in  Amilc.  c.  I. 

Et  ai  ttbi  vera  MetttTy 

Dede  nunM,  aiU  si  falsa  est,  aeeingere  contra,    Lacret.  L.  ii.  t.  1041. : 

in  die  passage  of  Lucretius  the  word  aeeingere  proves  the  point. 

^  Thus  ends  the  first  series  of  annotations,  which  are  followed  by 
an  additional  apparatus  of  supplementary  ones;  among  these  the 
only  article,  that  seemed  to  obtrade  itself  upon  our  notice  from  its 
intrinsic  merit,  is  the  following :  in  referring  to  I.  Duport's  Horn. 
Gnomologiot  our  Author  thus  modestly  speaks  of  his  illustrious  self, 
and  his  illustrious  College,  and  his  illustrious  predecessor,  /  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  recommending  to  the  notice  of  the  classical  student 
this  book  of  I.  Duport,  xcho  was  onct  the  Greek  Professor  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Cambridge^  and  belonged  to  the  illustnons  College,  of  which 
I  am  a  member:  tSis,  we  presume,  is  prudently  brought  forward  on 
the  present  occasion,  lest  the  careless  printer  should  have  omitted  his 
titles  on  his  title  page,  where,  to  be  sure,  they  skulk  almost  unseen 
amidst  a  vocabulary  of  greatly  more  important  matter,  or,  lest  some 
pert  untoward  booby  should  deface  the  illustrious  name— or,  by  de- 
molishing the  first  leaf,  erase  for  ever  from  the  records  of  fame  the 
remembrance  of  the  learned  author  of  this  immortal  work :  doubt- 
less,  in  some  future  age,  when  moths  and  snuff  shops  have  spared 
only  a  solitary  copy  of  this  unrivalled  production,  and  that,  too, 
haply  stripped  of  its  title,  moulders  in  the  comer  of  die  library  of 
the  illustrious  College,  it  will  afford  no  ordinary  consolation  to  the 
plodding  critic  to  discover  in  this  small  print  what  may  likely  escape 
the  malignity  of  the  booby  pupil,  and  the  eyes  of  less  laborious 
bookworms,  that  the  learned  and  illustrious  author  was  once  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  illustrious  College  with  Duport."  The  Writer  here 
drops  the  Reviewer^  and,  as  the  late  Lord  Thurlow  would  have  said, 
becomes  a  Jesuit  grafted  ttpon  a  b — k — d : 

(Hie  mger  est :  hmic  tu,  Romane,  raveto ;) 
but  I  am  content  with  exclaiming  against  such  illiberal  remarks,  and 
such  puerile  trash. 

It  is  beyond  the  powers  even  of  a  Scotch  logician,  or  a  Scotch 
metaphysician,  tp  prove  (but,  perhaps,  a  Scotch  Revietver  may  be 
privileged  to  assert  what  he  cannot  prove,  ^  that  in  the  words,  which 
are  cited  from  my  Work,  there  is  any  thing  to  justify  the  languao^e^ 
which  is  here  used.  Is  it  net  an  honorable  mling  to  be  proud  that 
you  belong  to  a  College,  composed  of  illustrious  men,  as  Trinity  is 
at  present  in  many  respects,  and  to  exult  at  the  mention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished charactecs,  who  have,  from  the  earliest  periods,  adorned 
itt  annals? 


Seottiti  Bedewert. 


IM 


Has  the  Reviewer  forgotten  the  contention  for  die  lurtli^lace  of 
Homer  i  Little  do  I  cdtj'  this  Scotchman  the  blunt  ieelings  of  bit  na- 
ture :  he,  it  seems,  is  content  to  be  a  chartei«d  vagranti  and  pro- 
fesxs  cosmopolitism  ;  perhapi  because  he  may  be  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  iiM>wiiT<i  Qtfia^H,  (of  whom  Demosthenes  speaks,)  or  perlu^ 
because  he  has  read  in  Thucydides  <  that  the  takoU  earth  it  to  ilbutriomt 
charactert  one  vatt  mautoteuM,*  «>)#•>  y^  Wi^tSt  wdn  yi  vmfttt 
or  in  Plutarch  *  that  the  man  of  the  world  it  the  mirWt  JenixeKt 
TtnTfif  a  ytHTx  a-Jra  «*X«  iMt   ittfixf  jtfirtM  (UfiMhitirt, 

I  have  now  gone  throttgh  all  the  ttrictuTes  In  this  Reriew,  reladre 
to  myself,  to  vnich  I  deem  it  necessary  to  pay  any  attention.  As  to 
the  censure  of  Mr.  Jones,  which  rum  through  the  article,  I  shall  leave 
him  to  defend  himself,  if  he  thlnlu  it  worth  his  while  to  do  so,  hut  I 
cannot  help  remarkinz,  that  there  is  in  this  censure  of  Mr.  Jones,  2 
spirit  of  personal  hostility  :  the  cloven  Jbat  could  not  be  entirely  con- 
cealed from  the  view  by  the  thin  covering,  which  was  put  upon  it- 
Be  this  as  it  may.  When  I  publish  a  second  edition  of  these  Tracts, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  Scotch  Reviaoer, 
and  hope  uiat  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  lay  before  me  bis  own 
opinions  upon  those  diSicult  passages,  *■  which,"  as  he  tays,  *■  seem 
to  have  escaped  my  penetration,  or  gone  beyond  iu"  "  Bat,"  with 
many  thanks  to  him  for  having  entered  unon  a  critical  eiaminatioQ 
ef  my  book,  **  I  am  in  haste,"  his  respectfully! 


Hatton, 

Jan.  Wtht  1813. 


£.  H.  BARKER, 


ON  THE   PHCENICIAN  INSCRIPTION, 

Fomd  in  the  Island  of  Malta. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  looRKAt. 

1  DERIVE  great  pleasure.  Sir,  ftom  the  very  handsome  acbtiow- 
ledgmeot  of  obligation  made  by  Sir  William  Drummond  to  my  endea- 
vors to  ascertain  tire  import,  or  rather  the  character,  of  the  Tyrian 
Inscription.  Sir  W.  does  not  appear  to  be  dissatisfied  with  that 
which  I  attribute  to  it;  or  at  least,  he  expresses  no  sense  of  dU»'v 
tislhclioD,  but  desires  a  farther  GoutdetMioa  oi  fte  toekwu%  ^va. 
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to  certain  wotds^  in  the  translation.  There  can  l>e  but  one  opunon 
on  the  propriety  of  deducing  the  intention  of  a  writer,  aucient-or  mo- 
dem, from  the  accurate  grammatical  constnictiou  of  the  terms  he 
employs;  yet  it  has  often  appeared  to  me  extremely  favorable  to  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  terms,  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  acquaint- 
«nce  with  the  general  subject ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  had  it  so* 
Imppened  that  my  notion  of  the  inscription  had  been  erroneous,  as  to 
its  iotention,  a  closer-investigation  ot  the  words  would  but  have  ag- 
gravated the  error.  It  is  necessary  to  recall  to  Sir  W/s  recollection  the 
hopeless  state  in  which  the  learned  had  left  this  inscription.  Of  part  of 
Bartheleniy's  version  Sir  W.  says  it  **  cannot  be  read  here  without 
destroying  the  syntax." — Of  Bayer,  "can  this  be  reconciled  to  syntax? 
I  have  nothing  to  ofier  but  conjecture."  "  Most  certainly,  we  must 
either  admit  (^U  for  ^n  and  '^yo  for  yO)  or  give  up  tlie  inscription 
ms  inexplicable.  The  \2l  ITT  of  Barthelemy  will  not  construe  at  aH 
-^Swinton's  XI  ]D  labors  under  the  same  disadvantage;  and  if  we 
wpplv  two  jods,  we  quit  the  inscription  which  has  them  not."  Un- 
der circumstances  so  desperate,  which  had  foiled  several  professors, 
men  of  the  greatest  leamimr,  I  had  not  the  vanity  to  expect  complete 
success  at  a  single  effort ;  and  if  there  should  be  found  imperfections 
m  my  version,  after  all,  as  I  expected,  I  depend  on  experiencing  the 
same  candor  as  was  exercised  toward  Barthelemy,  Baver,  and  Swin- 
ton.  This  dependance  I  find  already  haj^ily  reabaied;  and  I 
sincerely  thank  Sir  \V.  D.  for  his  having  said,  as  much  as  he  can  "  in 
favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  E.  C."  his  kindness  conunands  luy  furtlicr 
attention. 

I  shall  take  Sir  W.'s  objections  in  their  order. 

1.  I  have,  in  my  time,  had  a  variety  of  lyrian  medals  through  my 
hands,  and  I  have  been  praised  by  Barthelemy  for  my  close  investiga- 
tion of  letters  on  medals,  generally  ;  yet  I  never  discovered  any  traces 
of  such  final  Aleph  as  Sir  W.  supposes : — nor  has  an  instance  of  it 
been  produced,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  would,  therefore,  I  think,  be 
extremely  hazardous,  to  allow  the  present  to  be  the^r«^  ackno^V- 
ledged  instance.  I  admit  that  the  emphatic  r?  is  sometimes,  perhaps 
frequeutl^,  final  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  therefore,  that  the  ^^  might  be 
so  in  Syrmc ;  but  this  inscription  is  not  a  reading  suificiently  clear  to 
be  admitted  as  decisi^je  of  the  fact. 

2.  The  difference  between  the  mem  and  the  sAm  bemg  chiefly  the 
length  of  a  stroke,  which  varies  in  length  in  almost  every  character, 
I  used  my  best  judgment  in  determining  which  letter  most  appropriately 
suited  the  place  and  construction;  and  supposing  those  with  the 
shorter  (or  longer)  limb  to  be  fixed  to  each  letter  respectively,  I  did 
not  think  myself  chargeable  with  attributmg  the  power  of  m,  and  sh^ 
to  one  letter:  I  carefully  gave  to  those  of  one  descfiptk>n  the  power 
of  m ;  and  those  of  the  other  descriptk>n  the  power  of  «A. 

3.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  distinction  of  daleih — from 
re»h.  Taking  the  inscription  No.  1.  p.  54.  for  tlie  example,  I  say 
the  two  last  characters  in  the  first  line,  more  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  than  they  do  the  last  character  in  the  second  line,  which  stands 

lauaediutdy  under  tliem :  tbe  first  of  these  bemg  a  iektk^  by  nai* 
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venal  admission ;  the  Kcood  b  so  likewise,  by  downess  of  i«sem- 
blance. 

4.  I  bee  leave  to  tliank  Sir  W.  for  giving  me  an  opportuai^  ofre-coa- 
sidering  tLe  interpretation  I  had  given  to  IQtt:  I  have  since  coqjec- 
tuied  ^t  the  whole  first  tine  should  be  foimed  of  titles,  or  attributes, 
of  the  deity  honored.  Amen  may  rnvan  the  ttabU,  unshakeabU,  cou- 
ttant  deity :  but,  on  weighing  the  genend  purport  of  the  inscriptjon, 
a  seuBe  including  somewhat  of  aflection  seems  to  be  desirable.  la 
Esther  ii.  7>  thu  noun  imports  a  foster  &tber,  guardian,  frocham 
ami,  or  patron : — and  if  we  take  it  here  as  denoting  a  patron,  or 
coniervator,  the  acceptation  will  not  appear  misplaced.  Compare 
also,  for  this  idea,  Numb.  xi.  12.  2  Kings  x.  1 — 5.  kaiab  xliz.  33. 
I  feci  myself  called  on  to  defend  the  sense  I  had  given  to  TH. 
Thb  word  is  usually  supposed  to  imply  a  relationship  between  tbc 
persons  by  whom  and  of  whom  it  is  used;  as  "  my  love;"  "  kit 
BNc/f/'&c;  but  this  has  eTceptiuns  :  for  instance,  Isaiah  v.  1.  "Now 
will  I  sing  to  mi/  aeH-beiarei  "fVy  a  aong  of  my  bsloved  iTTfT 
touching  his  vineyard."  It  is  clear  tliut  the  prophet  means  God ;  to 
whom  relationship  by  blood,  or  affection  in  reference  to  sex  does  not 
apply: — and  there  seems  to  be  uo  reason  why  this  servant  of  Melkar- 
thus  should  not  direct  to  fais  God,  in  this  inscription,  similar  lan- 
guage with  thai  directed  by  the  Hebrew  prophet  to  his  God.  Fur- 
ther, we  read  1  Chrou.  sxvii.  32.  of  Jonathan,  David's  lather's  bro> 
ther,"  i.  e.  uncle  ITT  ITT;  but,  we  nowhere  read  that  David's  fatlict 
had  any  brother ;  nor,  thouah  the  names  of  Jesse's  children  ue  r^ 
gittered,  can  we  trace  any  iamily  connexions,  which  mav  Justify  this 
character  of  uncle ;  although  everjf  one  so  nearly  related  to  Dand,  a 
person  uncommonly  remarkable,  in  every  view,  would,  we  might 
&ay  miut,  have  been  recorded.  Uead  "  JooathaD,  David's  /mtrritt," 
or  a  person  whom  he  loted.  It  is  unlucky  for  this  argument  that 
»ow  the  term  love  is  restricted  to  affection  between  the  sexei:  it 
was  not  so  in  Elizabeth's  days ;  and  the  term  in  scripture,  aud  in 
Shakespear,  does  not  always  imply  that  affection.  We  have  another 
piiSsBge,  2  Kings  xxiv.  IJ.  in  which  it  may  deserve  in<^ui^  ffbetber 
(he term  dud  does  necessarily  mean  uncle;  for  the  Chronicles  say,  Ze- 
dekiah  was  the  brother  of  his  predecessor,  "  Aud  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon made  Multaniab,  his  /other's  brother,  king  in  his  stead,  and 
changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah." — Mxy  we  read  "  The  king  of  Baby- 
lon made  his  Jatorite," — a  person  to  whom  he  had,  as  we  say,  takeu 
a  likine — "  king  7"  Certain  it  is,  that  Zedekiah's  rebellion  against  the 
king  of  Babylon  seems  tu  be  diarged  oo  him  as  a  distinguished  crtnt^, 
SChron.  xxxvi.  13:  and  that  Nebuehadnesmr  retained  so  mu'cti 
regard  for  him  after  his  revolt,  as  to  save  his  life.  On  the  whole,  it 
appears  that  Dud  may  import  the  object  ef  affection,  without  regud 
to  sex,  and  even  as  addressed  to  divinity  ;  why  not  object  of  love  as 
well  as  object  of  veneration,  or  of  feari  I  would,  therefore,  take 
Baol,  m  this  inscription,  to  import  tovereign  Lord  of  the  city,  or 
pubhc  community,  ofl^re;  Amm  to  ieaoXe  protector,  <u  cMuerva- 
tor  of  persons  (analogous  to  the  Jupiter  Cotnerwdor  of  the  Romans) 
especially  of  hi*  votarict ;  sod  JDiul  as  a  title  jinplvinE  ^  ^^  ^^ 
VOL.  vn.  NO..S.VU.  "V^ 
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propet  object  of  affection  or  affectionate  regard.  This  removes,  I 
think  completely,  the  harshness  of  construction  to  which  Sir  W.  D. 
objects;  and  of  which  I  had  been  sensible,  though  unacquainted 
with  any  mode  of  avoidh:s:  it. 

5.  I  come  now  to  Sir  W.'s  objection  to  the  term  otherwise.  We 
have  a  few,  and  but  few,  persons  with  double  names  recorded  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but  not  one  man  that  I  recollect,  who  has  two 
namrs  of  the  same  import.  What  the  Hebrew  does  not  furnish,  we 
may  possibly,  however,  find  an  approach  to  in  the  Greek.  In  Acts 
xiit.  9.  J:aij\os  8},  6  KAl  UeivXog,  *' then  Saul,  who  a^d  Paul,  filled 
with  the  tJoly  Ghost,  &c,"  A  mere  English  reader  might  easily  be  de- 
ceived into  the  fancy  that  two  persons  were  intended  here ;  but  the  mean- 
ing is — "  Saul  otherwise  called  Paid,"  although  xa)  has  the 
usual  import  of  « and"  These  names,  it  will  be  observed,  are  of 
the  same  signification,  and  the  original  readers  of  the  work  could 
make  no  mistake. 

The  most  applicable,  though  imperfect  instance,  yet  not  Hebrew, 
that  I  know,  is  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  called  by  the  Orientals  gene- 
rally, Bakht-ahif  AssAJLy  (or,  Baal-adon-assar?)  each  name,  though 
mutable  in  its  first  syllable,  implies  **  the  exalted  lord  of  splendor," 
but  one  appellation  refers  to  the  God  Neoo— the  other  to  the  God 
Baal;  who  equally  terminated  in  the  sun,  by  the  idol,  or  image. 
'  Now,  I  conceive  that  had  this  stood  in  Hebrew  Neboch-^don-assar  ^ 
Baal-adon-assar,  it  would  have  expressed  the  same  person  under  two 
tiames  of  the  same  import ;  and  the  1  might  have  been  rendered 
***  otherwise  called,"  accurately  enough.  This  is  independent  of  the 
'proposition  that  the  ^  in  very  many  passages  takes  the  import  of  or. 
We  trace  in  the  LXX.  several  names  of  places,  where  it  would  be 
very  convenient  to  render  the  ^  or  ;  implying  the  early  and  later  name 
of  the  same  place:  they  stand  in  our  public  translation  as  two 
places. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  ^  should  be  the  remains  or  representative 
of  Wl?  We  have  2l  feminine  instance  resembling  this,  in  the  name 
t)f  Esther  (chap.  ii.  70  ^DDH  J^^H  rtUlH  Hadassa  who  is  Esther : 
these  names  being  of  similar  intention ;  one  signifying — **  the  myrtle,** 
from  the  Hebrew ; — the  other,  •*  the  green  myrtle*'  from   the  Arabic 

-       J  or  according  to   Hiller,  the  dark-colored,   or  black,   myrtle, 

t     But  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  as  his   two  names   were  of 

different  significations,  they  are  separated  as  it  were  purposely,  by 
words  at  length,  12JK1W0^2  HQ^  H  blV*yi  "  Daniel  whose  name  was 
Belteshazzar.'^  Perhaps  your  learned  correspondent  may  furnish 
other  instances,  though  they  have  not  occurred  to  me.  The  usage, 
if  it  were  one,  is  deserving  of  notice. 

It  remains  that  we  examine  the  names  of  tins  servant  of  Melkar- 
thus.  1.  ObedAsaAR,  2.  Achi assail.  Obed  is  usually  translated 
servant,  but  rather  signifies  bondman,  and  is  opposed  to  I^DIC^  which 
implies  a  servant  who  works  for  wages:  this  name,  then,  denotes 
"  the  bondman  of  Assar ;"   and  precisely  the   same  ii  denoted  by 
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"  Avlti^ssar."  I  know  that  gcDerally  A^i  w  reii<l€i«d  brother;  but 
il  rannot  be  so  rendered  iu  al)  cases:  as  for  instance  ;  ACHi-mMm  llie 
mi/r  of  SanI,  1  Sam.  xiv.  50 ;  and  anotlier,  the  wife  of  David,  chap. 
XXV.  43.  xxvii.  3.  these,  being  women,  could  not  possibly  be  named 
*■  tde  bralher  of  dclijiht ;"  but  "  the  bond  of  delight,"  is  expressive 
of  a  lovely  female,  while  it  is  also  a  true  Orientalism.  The  Arabs 
«sc  the  term  in  this  sense,  at  this  day  ;  so  Schullens  renders,  "  vinxif, 
viiitrendo  nexuit."  The  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  then,  majy  justify 
the  PhQ:nician ;  and  the  Act  that  the  names  Obedanar  and  Aehias»ar 
are  of  the  same  import  ts  coavertible  into  no  weak  argument  that  they 
describe  the  same  person: — add,  further,  that  if  they  described  two 
persons,  we  should  liave  had  some  bint  of  it  in  the  plural  form  of 
some  following  word,  as  TOIP,  or&c, 

6.  As  ihe  nru  is  tometimei  omitted,  by  Sir  W'.s  confession,  thb 
objection  may  \te  passed  over. 

7.  Sir  W.  obieets  to  my  "  with,"  inserted  merely  to  preserve 
somewhat  of  an  English  connexion:  omit  it;  the  sense  is  the  same. 
"  Tl»e  iinmiiiativeA  absolute  arc  ralh<>r  unusual ;"  but  so  are  lapidary 
inscriplion^  in  Hebrew.  We  all  know  that  lapidary  Latin  is  sonie- 
tiii)t;s  teazing  enough  to  construe  precisely;  though  we  discern  the 
general  information  it  communicates.  Phcenician  Hebrew,  in  the 
present  slate  of  our  knowledge,  demands,  at  least,  equal  favor. 

,  8.  Sir  W.  objects  to  my  "  who,"  inserted  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
"  Mflkarth,"  as  Sir  W.  and  Boyer  have  done:  exclude  it;  provided 
Melkarth  be  the  admitted  reference  of  the  term  used, 

I  have  no  ubjeclion  to  give  tiie  particle  J  the  sense  of  n3  ITtiu, 
or  '3  tlurefore,  or  inasmuch  as ;  or  simply  as  or  any  better  selected 
sense;  for  the  ditliculty  is  sekclion.  "Thus  he  heard  ihrir  voice,"  of 
"  then  he  heard  their  voice''  would  suit  my  purpose  admirably. 

"  Mnyhe  continue  to  bias  thtm!"  The  sense  of  "continuing  in 
bless"  may  possibly  demand  a  few  words  by  way  of  support.  I  shall 
adduce  an  instance  or  two  from  the  book  of  Job.  Job  t.  5.  Job 
said,  "  It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  nor  contimud  to  bless 
God  in  lh(!tr  hearts."  Verse  11.  "Put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and 
touch  all  that  he  hath,  will  be  then,  indeed,  eontinve  to  bless  thee?" 
Verse  21.  " The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  conti- 
nually blessed  be  the  name  of  tlie  Lord."  The  Alexandrine  copy 
and  Aldus  add,  "  for  ever  and  ever,"  Eif  tou;  ai^ya,;.  Chap.  ii.  9> 
Hb  wife  said,  "  Dost  thou  still  retain  thine  integrity  1  Conttnxt  bless- 
ing G(mI  ;  and  dying." 

In  the  change  nf  rurse  into  bless,  which  beyond  all  doubt  is  Ihe 
true  import  of  ^^  I  agree  with  Mr.  Good,  whose  elaborate  version 
of  Job  is  now  in  my  hands.  The  sense  of  continuance  he  will  dis- 
cern as  soon  as  it  'a  suggested  to  him. 

I  fear.  Sir,  that  Sir  W.  D.  must  be  in  some  sense  ansWerable  for 
the  length  of  this  paper:  I  shall  be  happy  to  find  that  it  gives  him 
any  satisfaction:  and  that  it  contributes  to  throw.  light  on  a  subject 
so  recondite :  if  but  one  step  be  gained,  that  may  lead  iu  time  to 
real  learning. 
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The  ioscriptioo,  thu^  revwed,  would  read  io  its  simplest  fonxif 

To  onr  Lord  Melkarthnx,  Soyereign  DiTiniiy  of  Tyre, 

CoDsenrator,  to  whom  love  is  doe ;  t.  e,  belwed : 
his  senrant  Obedassar,  also  ckUed  Achiassar, 
safely  preserved,  a  second  time ; 
Benassar,  safely  preserved,  son  of  Obedasitr  > 
As  He  (Melkarthus)  heard  their  Toice,  ^ 
May  he  contioue  to  blew  them ! 

Whether  the  conjecture  that  Obedassar  was  priest  of  Melkarthus  t» 
strengthened  or  weakened  by  this  revision,  must  be  left  with  your 
readers.  The  mention  of  "  safe  preservation"  certainly  implies  some 
danger  run ;  it  could  hardly  be  a  siniple  voyage  from  Tyre  to  Malta ; 
but  if  it  was  from  Malta  to  any  great  distancoy  as  Britain,  then  though 
these  persons  had  not  suffered  shipwreck,  they  might  properly  enough 
consecrate  this  votive  memorial-tablet :  but,  if  they  had  suffered 
shipwreck,  though  in  a  short  voyage,  they  might  piously  record  this 
hiscription  i&  a  public  place,  or  in  more  than  one,  in  proof  of  their 
gratitiide. 

ED.  CALM. 
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Versiotu 


To  THB  Editor  of  t«e  Classical  Journal. 

X  THOU  BLR  you  with  a  few  observations  on  a  passage,  in  the  general 
Prefiice  to  Dr.  Holmes's  celebrated  Collation  of  the  Septuagint>  rela- 
tive to  the  Syriac  Version. 

The  great  merit  of  that  elaborate  work,  which  its  mdefatigable  au«- 
thor  prosecuted  to  the  very  close  of  his  life  with  equal  talent  and  assi- 
duity, and  which  is  so  ably  continued  by  his  learned  successor,  is 
universally  acknowledged.  Apprehensive,  however,  from  the  concise 
,  style  in  which  the  general  Preface  is  drawn  up,  that  erroneous  con- 
ceptions  mav  be  entertained  upon  the  subject  of  the  Syriac  Version 
which  has  been  collated,  1  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  upon  this 
particular  point,  what  otherwise  appears  to  me  almost  unavoidable, 
public  misapprehension. 

Having  spoken  of  the  Italic  and  Coptic  versions.  Dr.  Holmes  thus 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  Syriac :  **  Versionem  Syriacam  ^ 
GriBCO  textu  Hexaplari  canfectam  Juisse,  nemo,  quanttan  video,  dene- 

Savit ;  sed  quo  auctore,  et  quo  scvo  facta  fuerit,  est  controv^rsa  res. 
^  hoc  argumento  consuli  possunt  Assemanus,  CI.  Brunsius  in  Reper- 
torio,  De  Rossi  in  specimine  Versiouis  Hexaplaris,  et  alii.  Bar  He- 
br«us  ah  Assemano,  Bruusio,  Bugati  ad  Danielem,  citatus  plan^  tes- 
tator ;  Testamentum  tp-b  vetus  Septuagintavirale  Paulus  Ji!piscopu8 
Tela  Mauxalet  ex  Graco  in  Syriacum  vertit.  Atque  hoc  testuuoniua 
BujB;ati  loco  citato  in  multis  illustrat  et  urget. 
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"Codex  hi0iu  versionJa,  libros  Scriptune  Sacnc  historicos  com- 
plexua,  «ral  oti'm  pen^s  Mariuin,  fut  ex  eo  Joina  librum  edidit,  De 
Codice  Biblioihecac  olim  Rtgi»  Parisiis,  librum  quartum  Iteguni  et 
DanicleiH  in  kdc  venione  complexo,  admouuit,  et  leciiones  ejus  multas 
protulit  CI.  BruDsius  ia  Repcrtorii  loco  citato.  Deuique  ex  Codice 
BibliothecEc  Anikroaianx  Paalmos  et  DHnielem  to  bAc  versionc  .jam 
edidit  CI.  Bugati  e  Doctoribiu  Coll^U  Ambrosiani,  ct  properat  nunc 
ad  edeudos  propbetas  quoque,  in  eodem  codice  conservatus.  Quod 
ver6  altiiiet  ad  verdonem  Symcani  Pentateucbi,  btius  aliqua  fragnienta 
exprimil  Arabici  Horrenm  Bar-Hebrmi  intditum  in  Codice  gwodui 
HodleiaHQ.     Hiec  erg6  fragmenta  conlulimua," 

Now  it  is  welt  known,  that  Iberc  is  a  Sjriac  version,  both  of  the 
01(1  and  New  Testament,  whicb  has  always  l>een  in  constant  use  among 
the  Syrians,  which  has  been  published  b  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glotts,  and  which  is  denommated  the  Petkito  or  aimpUx  versie.  Hui, 
it  is  evident,  waa  not  in  the  contemplation  of  Dr.  Holmes  ;  because  be 
refers  to  Critics,  who  are  discussing  the  existence  of  a  veiy  ditfeient 
version,  one,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  PaiUut,  Biakf 
~  of  Tela,  and  which  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  is  not  uow  extant.  Besides, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  Dr.  l-lolnies's  acquirements  and  researclK 
to  have  stated,  that  no  one  ever  denied,  what  certainly  no  one  ever 
asserted,  the  conformity  of  the  Peshito  with  the  Septuagint,  because  it 
has  always  been  considered  as  a  tiadslation  from  the  (lebrew.  To  tUe 
^ords  therefyre,  Vernonem  Syriacam  i  Graco  texlu  Hexaplori  confee- 
tam  filiate,  nemo  denegttvit,  we  must  necessarily  alhx  the  following 
meaning,  Ikal  then  it  a  Syriae  verrion  madefirom  the  Greek  test  of  Ike 
Hexofla  no  one  hat  denied;  a  meaning  in  perfect  coincidence  with  the 
context. 

As  an  entire  woi^,  I  have  lemariied,  the  version  of  Paulua  probably 
nowhere  exists.  A  Manuscript,  however,  of  a  Syriae  version,  ev^ 
(icully  translated  from  the  Septuagbt,  contoitaing  the  historical  bookl 
of  the  Old  Tealameiit  with  those  of  Judith  and  I'obias,  and  also  witb 
a  considerable  part  of  Deuteionomy,  was  once  in  the  posaesiioa  o# 
Marius,  a  critic  of  no  mean  eminence  in  the  sixteenth  centuty.  Tbia 
hag  since  disappeared ;  but  Marius  has  previously  used  it  as  the  potfr> 
star  of  bis  criticbm  in  bis  emendations  of  the  test  of  Joshua.  Dr. 
Holmes  indeed  observes,  that  Jrom  Ihia  he  published  the  book  of 
Joshua,  "  ex  eo  Josuk  librum  edidit ;"  but  that  intelligent  writer, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  given  an  account  of  a  book  which  he 
had  never  seen,  could  only  have  meant  by  such  a  mode  of  expression, 
tliat  Marius  published  a  Greek  text  of  Joshua  in  exact  ctn/onmttf  witk 
kit  ^/riac  tnanuicript.  And  this  has  been  the  constant  representaliom 
of  critics,  when  alluding  to  Manus's  Joshua,  from  the  days  of  WaltoB 
to  tlie  present  period.  Walton,  in  the  prolegomena  of  the  London 
Polyglott,  remarks,  "  Ex  hoc  codice  Sjriaco,  qui  iptitiima  Origenio 
Hexapin  referebat,  librum  Jotiue  edidit  Marius,  et  asteriscos  onuiei 
atque  ubelos  lemniscos  etiam  et  hypolenuii^cos  ^posuit,  et  omnia, 
quain  accurdtissime  correxit ;    ut,'   demtis  astenscis,  vertionem  Qrm- 
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earn,  gva  in  Hexaplis  extabat,  exacts  represent aret,"    De  vrrsioni- 
bus  Gra^cis  Sec.  42.     From  this  passage  then   it  appears,  that  Bishop 
Walton  (whose  very  expressions,  ex  hoc  codice  librum  Josuee  edi'iit ^  Dr. 
Hohiies  adopts)  contemplated  the  Greek  text  of  Marius  as  a  precise 
representation  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  by  behig  in  all  points  made  con- 
forniab1«  with,  and  very  carefully  corrected  by,  tlie  Syriac  version 
under  consideration.      Such  was  the  opinion  of  Walton ;    and  the 
stream  of  criticism,    I  believe,  has  since  uniformly  flowed  in  the  same 
channel.     Its  accuracy,  however,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  more  than 
problematical.    For  I  apprehend   that  the  object  of  Marius  was  simply 
to  give  a  critical  G  reek  text,  approaching  indeed  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  Hexapla,  but  not  solely,  although  generally,  conformable  with 
his  Syriac  version.     And  also,  that  not  even  his  asterisks  to  point  out 
additions  ma<!e  to  the  septuagint  in  order  to  supply  its  deficiencies,  or 
his  Obeli  to  indicate  its  redundance,  when  compared  with  the  Hebrew, 
were  uniformly  regulated  by  the  same  version.    In  proof  of  my  asser- 
tion, I  will  quote  a  passage  from  the  Dedication  of  his  work,  iu 
which  he  thus  expresses  the  object  in  his  view!    "  Ego  igitur  in  JosuS, 
€t  menda  omnia,  quoad  ejus  k  me  fieri  potuit,  in  tant^  pravitatis  ve- 
tustate,    correxi  et  asteriscos  obeliscosque  suis  locis  restitui.     In  e*^ 
autem  correctione  emendationeque,  dim  aliorum  vetusiissimorum  co- 
dicvm,  et  pncsertim  ejus,  qui  in  Vatican^  bibIiothec4  habetur^  fidem 
sum  secutus,  turn  interpretem  Si/rum  ubique  auctorcm  certissimum 
faabui.'*  p.  6.     Here  he  represents  his  object  to  be,  a  general  correc- 
tion and  emendation  of  the  text,  and  his  means  of  effecting  that  object 
twofold  ;  first,  by  the  collation  of  manuscri}its,  particularly  the  Vati- 
can, and  secondly,  by  a  reference  to  his  Syriac  version,  which  he 
considers  as  his  surest,  but  not  his  only  guide.     That  he  did  not 
always  adopt  the  readings  of  the  Syriac  is  apparent  in  chap.  i.  v.  8. 
where  the  word  fJo^wVe*;  occurs  in  his  text.     Upon  this  word  he  has 
the  following  note:    "  Pro  eJoWcrn^  reddidit  Syrus  primam  personam 
tio^'joTuj,  sed  ci  non  assentiuntur  alia  exempla.*'  p.  125.     He  therefore 
rejects  the  Syriac  reading.     So  also,  c.  xiii.  v.  27.  where  the  word 
fvf/xex,  is  found  in  his  text.   His  note  is  :  *•  Pro  eva-iLsx  scribendum  est 
IvsiASK,  ut  habent  Complutenses,  aut  diviso  verbo  ev  ifiex.  ut  ha  bet 
Hebraicum,  aut  denique  xa)  bi^bx,  ut  legit  Syrus,    Est  autem  iu^ex 
Hebracis  vallis  aut  planities,  et  sic  reddidit  hunc  locum  Aquilas  atque 
Symmachus  ct  etiam  Latinus.    Quia  autem  mentio  loci  g'/gps/c  est  apud 
Eusebium,  libro  de  locis  Hebraicis,  idea  censro  sic  esse  scribendum.'* 
p.  140.     Nor  is  my  other  position,  viz.  that  he  was  not  always  de- 
termined by  his  Syriac  version  in  the  placing  of  his  Asterisks  and 
Obeli,  less  diflicult  of  proof.     In  c.  i.  v.  9.  occurs  the  subsequent 
observation.     **  Scribunt  Complutenses  eV  ffdvrei  riirov  ov  idv  iro^sir,. 

Origeiies,  cum  omnium  non  essct  magna  haec  volumina  (viz.  Hexap.)  coniparare, 
aliam  ^ditioncni  eiaboravit,  solius  versionis  Sept.  cui  asteiiscos  et  obclos  appasuit.'* 
But  Montfaucon,  in  the  prseliminaria  to  his  edition  of  tlic  Hexapla,  retiitcs  the 
finpposition  that  these  marks  did  not  occur  in  tlie  Hexapla.  '^  Hxc,"  he 
remarks,  **  ad  verbum  retulimus  contra  quosdam  nupcros,  qui  existlroant  notai 
iUas  Obrloiiim  et  Asteriscorum  fion  in  edUi4me  twv  9  HexapUtri  positas  fuisse 
Jb  Origene,  sed  in  alia  sewrsim  adomata*'*  p.  38. 
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Sed  quanilo  verbuni  -rvmr  iwqiie  Uebramm  babet,  neqoe  alii  botd 
libri,  nihil  mutu.  Si  quti  tamcn  BdscribenduBi  putet,  u  notet  oMiico." 
p.  1 26.  To  this  I  hliall  only  ndd  one  quolalion  more,  which,  I  tnisf, 
will  be  deemed  drdsive.     In  bis  text,  c.  iv.  v.  7-  be  prints  the  words 

0  'i«f«avo{  fforap'if,  the  latter  of  which  words  he  marks  with  an  Obe- 
lus, as  not  being  found  in  the  Hebrew  ;  and  Iliiis  remarks  upon  it  in 
bis  Annotations ;  "  Scribe  luci  (ra  Ji^Xuircif,  babeatque  pronomen  obe- 
lum  appositum.  Eadem  nota  scribatur  qonque  apud  participium 
Ksyoiv,  el  ttltniua  ayud  tumat  Tsraiu^f,  quod  doomd  tamen  d  Syi-o 
mon  etl  Uetnm."  ji.  123. 

But  there  is  auotfaer  paragraph  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Dr. 
Holmes,  which  seems  to  require  a  little  correction  as  well  as  elucida- 
tion ;  I  meau  the  concluding  ODe,  referring  to  the  Horreum  Myiteri- 
oruni  of  Bar-HebrKus,  via-.  "  Quod  ver6  attinet  ad  versionem  S^ria- 
cam  Pentateuchi,  istius  aliqua  fragmenta  exprimil  Arabiri  Horreum 
Bar-Hebnei  ineditum  in  Codice  quodam  Bodleiano."  The  word 
Arabici,  I  presmne,  must  have  been  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen  for  Syriaei^ 
^  It  is  ii]dec<l  true  tlint  this  work  is  extant  in  Arabic,  as  well  as  Syriac, 
'  because  Asseman  remarks,  that  both  Hottinger  and  Renaudot  cite  it 
under  its  Arabic  title,  the  latter  of  whom,  he  adds,  "  testatnr  hoc  opus 
extare  in  Bibliolh.  MediceA  Arabici  Charaetere  Syriaco."  Bibliothecs 
Orienlalis,  V.  ii.  p.  377.  And  we  know  that  Bar-Hebneus  wrote 
some  of  his  works  in  both  languages.  But  the  copy  referred  to  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  is  indisputably  Syriac,  and  not  Arabic,  so  that  here 
Arabici  should  be  considered  as  an  error  of  the  press,  or  as  an  error 
impotable  to  the  haste  of  transcription,  and  inadvertently  printed. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  particular  version  thus  collated, 
and  described  under  the  title  of  Sffru3  tx  Horreo  Sar-Hfb.  and  as 
Syrut  apud  Bar-Htb.,  the  learned  editor  seems  to  have  contemplated 
it,  certainly  as  a  Synac  version  translated  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
probably  as  the  identical  version  before  alluded  to,  which  was  ascribed 
to  Paulus,  Bishop  of  Tela.  With  submission,  however,  to  authority 
which  I  cannot  bnt  highly  respect,  I  must  confess  that  it  appears  to 
me  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  version  of  Bar-Hebrteut  himaeff,  who, 
writing  in  Syriac,  rendered  the  Septuagint  into  that  language,  precisely 
as  be  did  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Tlieodotion.    This, 

1  think,  is  evident  from  the  Preface  to  the  Horreum  Mysterionim, 
(b  critical  commentary  on  the  whole  bible)  in  which  Bar-Hebrgeu!>  states 
that  he  takes  the  Peshito  for  his  text,  becauK  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
every  Syrian ;  but  that  he  gives  extracts  "  Jram  the  Greek,  that  it, 

Jrom  Ike  vtrtiim  of  the  SeptHagixt,"  by  way  of  confirmation  ;  but  from 
the  verai<»)s  of  Aquila,  Symraachus,  and  Theodotion,  as  also  ftom 
the  Pentapla  and  Hexapla  byway  of  elucidation  only,  not  of  confirma- 
tion. Accordingly  the  word  l^ja<  i.  e.  the  Greek,  which  is  written  i» 
red  ink  to  catch  the  eye,  perpetually  occurs  either  at  full  length  or  ab- 
breviated. Thus  in  his  comment  on  the  phrase  "  without  form  and 
void,"  Genesis  c.  i.  v.  2.  after  giving  the  reading  of  Peshito  he  adds, 
jiioillo  Uo  ia»i-UA)o  U  Loa  <TiJu|  t-jo-  '■  e.  "  in  the  Greek,  was 
mvisible  and  imadomed,"  which  corresponds  with  the  text  in  the 
edition  of  the  Septuagint,  ■^r  di^arit  xa.)  axxT<x<rMuxTt<it.  Wa 
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then  also  subjoins  tii  Shfriae,  the  readings  of  Aquila,  Sj^mmachaSy 
and  Theodotion,  whose  respective  names  are  written  at  the  head  of  each 
reference  with  red  mk  in  Syriac  characters.  Now,  as  he  confessedly 
translated,  himself,  the  Greek  of  Aquila,  Symmacbus,  and  Theodo« 
tion,  into  Syriac,  for  the  purposes  of  his  Commentary,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  translated,  himself  abo,  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint, 
particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  he  makes  the  phrases,  the  Gretk 
and  the  Septuagint,  synonymous. 

The  question,  upon  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  differing  from  Dr. 
Holmes,  is  certainly  one  of  some  importance  to  the  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint ;  because,  if  Bar-Hebrsus  used  a  Syriac  translation  of  the 
Sqituagint  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  which 
is  the  date  affixed  by  Marius  to  his  Syriac  version,  the  readings  col- 
lected from  the  Horreum  Mysteriorum  will  be  of  intinitely  greater 
▼alue,  than  if  Bar-Hebneus  translated,  himself,  from  a  common  copy  of 
the  Septuagint  in  his  own  days,  viz.  in  the  thirteenth  century.  I 
wish  I  could  persuade  myself  that  Dr.  Holmes's  conjecture  is  the  most 
correct. 

I  should  perhaps  add,  that  tlie  above  reference  to  Genesis  i.  2.  in 
Bar-Hebreens  is  not  made  by  Dr.  Holmes ;  and  that  very  properly ; 
because  it  furnishes  no  various  reading.  The  first  reference,  which  I 
have  observed  in  the  Collation  is  Genesis  iii.  20.  where  it  is  said» 
^'Zo;^)  Evam  in  Bar-Hebr.''  A  reference,  however,  which,  l^ce  the 
former,  should  not  have  been  made  for  the  very  same  reason.  Bar- 
Hebrseus  quotes  this  passage  in  the  Peshito  thus :  "  and  Adam  called 
his  wife's  name  ]oa^"  adding  Lm  JjJO«>  that  is,  **  in  the  Greek,  Life,*' 
the  precise  translation  of  Zmtj  in  the  common  text  of  the  Septuagint. 
Besides,  how  can  \.m„  which  signifies  ii/e,  be  correctly  rendered 
Evam? 

The  Horreum  Mysteriorum,  as  Dr.  Holmes  remarks,  has  never  been 
published.  Asseman,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  gives  an  extract 
or  two  from  its  Preface,  relative  to  the  different  Syriac  versions.  The 
first  part  indeed  of  this  Preface  is  wholly  unimportant,  containing  only 
a  poetical  invocation  and  introduction  in  rhyme,  which  thus  com* 
mences :  "  To  Thee,  who  hast  elevated  the  earth  above  the  waters—^ 
And  who  hast  restrained  the  waters  above  the  skies — Every  knee  shall 
bend,  &c/'  But  as  the  latter  and  principal  part  of  it  gives  the  best 
account  extant,  although  a  brief  one,  of  the  versions  alluded  to,  I 
subjom  it  m  an  English  translation.  "  Because  tlie  Peshito,"  he  re« 
marks,  "  which  coincides  with  the  Hebrew,  is  in  the  hands  of  every 
Syrian,  I  have  used  it  as  the  foundation  of  my  commentary,  although 
a  tottering  (me ;  and  from  the  version  of  the  Greek,  that  is  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint, have  made  many  extracts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  have  also 
quoted  from  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  the .  P^itapla,  and 
Hexapla,  not  indeed  by  way  of  confirmation,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
elucidation.  Respecting  this  Syriac  version  there  are  three  opinions* 
The  first  is,  that  it  vma  translated  in  the  days  of  the  kings  SolomoQ 
and  Hiram :  the  second,  that  Asa  the  priest,  when  he  was  sent  from 
Assyria  to  Samaria,  made  the  translation :  and  the  third,  that  the  ver« 
sion  was  not  in  exbtence  before  the  days  of  Adsus  the  Apostfe,  and 
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«f  Abgarm^  King  of  Edem,  when  alscr  the  Peshitb,  or  nofifex  venid^ 
of  the  New  Testament  was  prodiiced.  Aftenrards  tfab  (i.  e.  the  New 
Testament)  was  again  translated  with  more  eircumspcctioa  in  the  citj 
of  Mabug  in  tlie  days  of  the  pious  Philoxenus  ;  and  wm  collated  tbrea 
times  {i^L^^M^O  in  Alexandria,  hy  the  pioiia  Thomas  of  Harkel  in  the 
holy  monastery  of  St.  Anthony.  With  re^MCt  to  the  Septuagiot  of  tbt 
Old  Testament,  that  was  translated  tram  the  Greek  into  Syriac  bj 
Fauhis,  Bishop  of  Tela  of  Mauzalal." 

With  the  last  paragraph  the  Preface  concliufes,  and  the  cornmo- 
tary  hegins.  It  semis  singular,  that  the  Peshito  ihould  rank  so  low 
in  tlie  estimation  of  Bflr-HcbtKus ;  hot  ABseman  assins  from  anothtr 
nork  of  the  same  author  the  groniids  of  this  depreciatiOR,  and  defindi 
it  against  tbcm.  Vid.  BiUioth.  Orient,  V.  ii.  p.  283.  The  principal 
one  appears  to  be  the  ioetegance  of  its  diction,  particnlarly  its  defi- 
ciencies in  omamentatiTe  particles.  But  npon  this  principle  the  co^ 
nipt  Chaidee  of  the  Oemara  in  the  Talmud  would  be  preferred  to  tbi 
purer  Chaldec  of  Duuiel  and  Ezra. 

There  is  a  happy  critical  conjecture  of  Asseman  upon  a  passage  in 
this  Preface  north  recurding.  In  the  manoscript,  which  he  used,  the 
account  of  the  Philoxenian  version  of  the  New  Testament  seems  to 
have  been  niutihted  by  the  accidental  omission  of  some  very  efieotive 
words.  Vie  renders  it  thus :  "  It  (that  is  the  New  Testament)  waa 
again  translated  more  accurately  in  the  city  of  Mabug  in  the  days  of 
the  pious  Philoxenus,  fiy  the  piou»  Tkaauu  of  Harkel  in  fA«  holy 
Monasteyg  of  St.  AnlhoHy."  Mendum  Manifestum  I  be  adds:  Nam 
Philoxenus  obiit  circa  annum  Christi  530.  'lliomai  vero  editionera 
suam  elaboravit  anno  6\6,  ut  supri  vidimus.  Bib.  Orient.  V.  ii.  p.  24. 
He  then  proposes  to  restore  the  passage,  imperiVctly  perhaps  trao- 
scrtbed,  by  an  insertion  after  the  words  "  in  the  days  of  the  piona 
Philoxenus"  of  the  following  clause,  and  aftenoardi  collated  accerjimg 
to  the  copy  of  PkHoxenm  kimaelf,  concluding  as   before,  "  by  Iba 

S ions  Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  the  holy  Monastery  of  St.  Anthony."  No* 
is  remarkable  that  the  Bodleian  manuscript  supplies  the  deficiency  of 
Asseman's,  artd  exhibits  a  reading,'  not  piecnety  the  Htme  in  wmts, 
but  much  to  the  same  effect,  with  the  additkmal  circutMtance,  tkst  it 
was  collated  three  timn,  via.  "  and  wn  collated  three  ttmei  ht  Aloe- 
mtdriM,"  by  the  pioos  Thomas  of  HariMl,  Stt. 

But  I  have  principally  quoted  tiie  preceding  Prefiiec  in  onler  to 
confirm  what  I  have  previonsty  renmrked,  that,  when  Bor-HebrMw 
■peaks  of  his  extracts  ftom  the  Septuagtot,  he  seems  to  represent  U»- 
oelf  as  occasiotially  translating  from  that,  Jn  the  same  manner  ufnm 
the  other  Greek  versions.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  be  doei  bM 
even  mention  (be  veiaion  of  Paulas,  nntil  the  close  of  his  PreAot^ 
when  be  barely  notices  it,  without  either  censure  or  contmeadatimi. 

'  The  reading  proposed  by  Asmidu  ii  oi^t  Jmh.  U\  ('v»-— /|  ^o 
(nniiffi-v\.T)-     Tint  which  is  foaua  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  ii      Z3Bm«^|9 
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For  the  fidelity  of  the  translation,  unless  be  bad  stated  another  source 
from  which  it  was  derived,  he  must  himseif,  I  conceive,  be  deemed 
responsible ;  a  responsibility  of  which  he  could  not  but  have  been 
aware,  and  would  not  have  unnecessarily  incurred.  Besides,  what 
critic  of  eminence,  anxious  to  give  the  precise  meaning  of  a  passage 
in  a  foreign  language,  would  like  to  do  it  in  any  translation  but  his 
own? 

By  the  preceding  remarks,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  considered  as  rather 
solicitous  to  correct  probable  misapprehension,  than  to  expose  critical 
inaccuracies.  The  high  character  of  Dr.  Holmes's  collation  is  indis- 
putable ;  and  had  the  superstructure  simply  rested  upon  the  basis  of 
Greek  manuscripts  alone,  without  borrowing  the  feeble  support  of 
versions,  would  have  been  still  invaluable.  It  is  a  work  which  reflects 
honor  upon  its  original  compiler,  upon  his  successor  in  the  laborious 
imdertaking,  and  upon  the  University  of  Oxford  in  particular,  which, 
from  its  very  birth,  adopted  and  fostered  it ;  cherishing  it,  in  spite  of 
its  occasional  frowardness,  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  parent,  and  in* 
curring  no  inconsiderable  expense  in  its  nurture,  without  the  prospect 
or  perhaps  the  possibility  of  indemnification. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 
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So  he  drove  oat  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
Chembims,  and  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life. — Gen.  iii.  24. 

X  HE  Indian  Americans  have  certain  supposed  Cherubimical  figures  in 
their  Synhedria,  and  through  a  strong  religious  principle,  dance  there 
perhaps  every  winter's  night,  always  in  a  bowing  posture,  and  frequently 
sing  Halelu-yah  Yo-He-Wah. — I  have  seen  in  several  of  the  Indian 
Synhedria  two  white  painted  eagles  carved  out  of  poplar  wood,  with 
their  wings  stretched  out  and  raised  five  feet  off  the  ground,  standing 
at  the  comer,  close  to  their  red  and  white  imperial  seats ;  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  each  of  the  deep-notched  pieces  of  wood,  where  the  eaglea 
stand,  the  Indians  frequently  paint,  with  a  chalky  clay,  the  figure  of  a 
man  with  Bufialo  horjis,  and  thatofaPantherwith  the  same  color;  from 
which  I  conjecture,  especially  connected  with  their  other  rites  and  cus- 
toms, that  the  former  emblem  was  designed  to  describe  the  divine  attri- 
butes, as  that  bird  excels  the  rest  of  the  feathered  kind  in  various  supe- 
rior qualities;  and  that  the  latter  symbol  is  a  contraction  of  the  Cheru- 
bimical figures,  the  man,  the  bull,  and  the  lion.  And  this  opinion  is 
corroborated  by  an  established  custom,  both  religious  and  martial, 
among  them,  which  obliges  them  to  paint  those  sacred  emblems  anew, 
aVthe  first<>fhiit  offering,  or  the  annual  expiation  of  sins.  Every  one  of 
their  war-leaders    must  also  make  three  successful  wolfish  campaigns^ 
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with  (heir  repnled  holy  arit ,  before  he  'a  admitted  to  wear  a  pair  of  a 
young  Buflalo's  horns  on  his  forehead,  or  to  Ding  the  triumphal  war 
Mng,  and  to  dance  with  t|ie  same  animars  tail  sticking  up  behind  him, 
while  he  sings  Vo-He-Wah.     Adaix'»  Amerieim  IndUnu.  p.  30. 

ll  is  well  known  that  i^dair  wrote  his  work  in  support  of  an  extrmTg- 
gant  theor\',  that  the  North  American  Indians  were  actually  descended 
from  the  f-imclilea.  We  should  therefore  be  cautious  in  admitting  hii 
assertions,  unless  strengthened  by  other  accounts  ;  which,  in  the  present 
inst»nce,  establish  his  veracity.  For  the  Chevalier  de  Tonti '  informs 
us  that  in  one  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  sun  in  Louisiana,  in 
wliich  particular  respect  is  paid  to  the  deity,  "  u  closet  is  made  in  the 
wall,  whiri)  they  call  the  tabernacle  of  the  god.  Two  eagles  with  ex- 
tended wings  hang  in  it,  and  look  towards  the  sun".  And  inPicarfi  Rel. 
Con.*  there  b  a  plate  representing  a  temple  containing  three  Chemima 
orZeroims  of  the  Indians  of  Hispaqlola.  The  chief  has  five  beads;  those 
of  a  Lion,  an  Eagle,  a  Slag,  a  Dog,  and  a  Serpent.  In  (ront  of  his  body, 
also,  another  Eagle's  head  projects.  A  Serpent  infolds  his  leg,  and  he 
bears  a  trident  in  his  right  hand.  The  two  others  have  horns,  both 
are  human  figures,  but  one  has  the  head  and  claws  of  an  eagle.  Park' 
hurst  considers  the  woni  Chcmim  to  be  plainly  taken  with  little  varia- 
tion from  D^Zr  the  Heavmi  or  what  declare  and  exhibit  the  gloiy  t§ 
God.Ps.  19. 1.  and  are,  he  apprehends,  according  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  Rom. 
1.  20.  the  created,  visible  emblem  of  his  eternal  pouter  and  Godhead. 
In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  the  Spaniards,  who  were  present  at  the 
first  conquests  which  were  made  in  America,  tell  us  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Hispaniola  looked  upon  the  Chemens  or  Zemes,  as  the  messengers, 
the  agents  or  mediators  of  a  supreme,  sole,  eternal,  infinite  Almighty 
invisible  being,  and  imagined  that  they  presided  over  the  afiain  « 
men.  Whenever  Ihey  'went  to  war,  they  used  to  fis  two  little  Cheroens 
on  their  foreheads.  With  respect  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  Bull,  so 
generally  discovered  amongst  alt  nations,  and  enlisting  from  the  earliest 
times,  it  cannot  he  said  that  it  originated  with  the  North  American  In> 
dians  from  any  agricultunl  or  domestic  use  to  which  the  species  might 
be  applied,  since  the  Buffalo  was  the  wild  inhabitant  of  their  woods. 
The  natural  conclusion  therefore,  is  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from 
some  more  occult  cause  connected  with  relieious  worship.  And 
it  is  a  curioHS  fact  that  the  East  Indians  think  it  a  great  honor,  and 
fancy  themttelves  sure  of  eternal  happiness,  whenever  they  expire  with  n 
cow-tail  in  their  hands  ;'  and  Diod.  Siculiis*  further  mforms  us  tbal  it 
was  a  custom  among  ihe  Troglodytes,  when  they  were  grown  so  old  as 
to  be  unable  to  follow  their  flocks,  to  tie  themselves  to  an  Ox's  tail  and 
so  put  an  end  to  their  days. 

TTiat  the  Chenbun  were  a  mystical  representation  of  the  dirine 
Ateim,  the  Hebrew  appellation  for  the  Trinity,  and  that  this  Aleim  has 
been  invoked  and  worshipped  as  a  plurality  in  unity,  myr)  y^  (>  xao-uw 
XajxTfi  Tclas,  r,;  Mava;  dfyei'  is,  I  think,  proved  beyond  the  possibili^ 
ofdonfot  by  Mr.  Parkhurstm  his  lexicon  under  the  head  3~0  and  in  the 
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more  elaborate  treatise  of  Mr.  Cudworth,  in  bis  intellectual  system.' 
We  discover  amongst  tbc  idob  of  almost  every  nation  a  triple-formed 
deity  frequently  represented  with  some  and  occasionally  witb  all  the 
characteristic  marks  of  the  Lion,  the  Hawk  and  the  Bull,  which,  we 
learn  from  Ezekiel,  1.  10.  and '10.  14.  were  essential  to  the  cherubic 
forms.    Hius,  the  symbol  of  Seiapb,    who    PhilarchiL<»^  tells,  was 
that  God  who  governs  the  whole  world,  was  an  animal  with  tliree 
heads,  a  Dog*s,  a  Wolfs,  and  a  Lion's,  this  last  being  in  the  centre. 
Orpheus,  according  to  Damascius,'  made  one  of  his  principles  a  Dragon 
having  the  head  both  of  a  Bull  and  a  Lion,  and  in  the  midst  the  &ce 
of  a  God  with  golden  wings   upon  his    shoulders,  and  we  have  the 
authority  of  Diodorus.   Sic*   for  pacing  the  highest  attention  to  what- 
ever he  advanced  upon  the  subject  of  religious  mysteries.      Diana  was 
usually  represented  with  three  heads,  aud  souie  ascribe  to  her  the 
likeness  of  a  Dog,  a  Bull,  and  a  Lion;  in  her  temple  of  Olympia  she 
was  seen  as  a  winged  figure  with  the  right  side  like  a  Panther,  the  left 
like  a  Lion.'  Rodigast  a  deity  of  Lusatia  in  Germany,^  \^-as  represented 
with  an  Ox's  head  upon  the  breast,  an  Eagle  upon  his  head,  and  a  Pike  in 
his  left  hand.  Mithras  and  Orosmasdes,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
same  deity^are  called  the  threefold,  he  has  been  described  with  a  human 
body,  a  lion's  head,  and  four  wings  standing  on  a  Bull,  llie  S|>binx  had 
a  human  head,  the  wings  of  a  bird  and  the  form  of  a  Lion.    In  shorty 
whether  we  examine  the  symbols  and  Idols  of  the  Scythians,  East 
Indians  or  Americans,  we  invariably  discover  races  of  tlie  Lion,  tlie 
BvU,  and  the  Eagle,    and  tliat  these  were  not  selected  from  caprice 
or  accident  might  be  more  fully  proved  by  a  further  comparison  be- 
tween the  Pagan  and  the  Jewibh  Trinities.     But  as  it  is  the  particular 
object  of  this  article  to  illustrate  merely  the  cherubic   forms,   such 
inquiry    would    lead    to    irrelevant    details.       The     corrot>orating 
evidence  here  given  appears  to  substantiate  a  fact,  which  I  conceive  es- 
tablishes in  the  highest  degree  the  authenticity  and  antiquity  of  the 
Bible :  for  however  sceptical  may  be  the  advocates  for  limiting  to  the 
Jewish  nation  alone  ail  participation  and  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,    such  an  accumulation  of  similarities  must  surely   be 
teyand  ike  power  of  chance  to  effect. 
There  were  Giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days.    Gen,  vi.  4. 

I  must  confess  that  were  there  no  other  grounds  for  supposmg  that 
tlie  term  Giants  applied  to  persons  of  a  superior  size,  I  should  feel  in* 
dined  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^e)^  to  conclude  that  it  signified 
nothing  more  than  a  race  of  violent  and  lawless  people  w1k>  were  in  the 
habitof  commit  ting  depredations  upon  their  more  peaceable  neighbours. 
As  the  Scriptures,  however,  in  other  places  refer  evidently  to  the  existence 
ef  men  of  more  than  ordinary  stature,  and  as  the  septuagint  translates 
the  word  yiya^,  this  opinion  is  materially  weakened,  and  if  we  may 
depend  upon  tlie  following  accounts,  no  doubts  must  remam  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  scriptural  assertion. 

During  the  disputes  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Tegeans,  the 
former  having  been  repeatedly  defeated,  sent  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle  what  particular  deity  they  had  to  appease  to  become  victorious 

'  Cudwortb,  b.  1.  c.  4.        *  Cadworth,  351.        '  Cudworth,  «98. 
^  J>Iod,  1^.  B.4.C.U    ^  PiJilrant  Leju  951*  ^  Sim,  Qnrawftt^HuX*  of  Uis«.tia 
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«*er  tbur  adveniries.  Tlie  Pythian  aasored  th«m  of  eucccm  if  thn 
brougfit  bick  the  bod;  of  Orestes  son  of  Agamemnon,  The  gearcb 
was  without  iutennlssion  continued,  and  tlie  body  was  at  length  diKO- 
-rered  accidentally  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lichas.  Tbere  happened 
nt  tins  time  to  be  a  commeicial  intercourse  witlt  the  Tegeans,  and 
Lichas,  seeing  a  smith  at  his  forge,  observed  with  particular  curiotity 
the  process  or  working  iron.  The  man  took  notice  of  his  attei>- 
tion,  and  desisted  from  his  labor.  "  Stranger  of  Sparta,"  said 
he,  "  you  seem  to  admire  the  art  which  you  contemplate ;  but  how 
mutJ]  more  would  your  wonder  be  excited,  if  you  knew  all  that  I 
am  able  to  conunuuicate  I  Near  this  place,  as  1  «vas  unking  a  well, 
I  found  a  colfin  seven  cuhita  long ;  I  uever  believed  that  men  were 
formerly  of  larger  dimensions  thiui  at  present ;  but  when  I  opened 
it,  I  discovered  a  body  equal  in  length  to  the  cotfiu  ;  I  correctly 
measured  it  and  placed  it  where  I  found  it:"  Lichas> after  hearing 
this  relation,  was  induced  to  believe  that  this  might  be  tbe  body 
of  Orestes,  concerning  which  the  oracle  had  spoken.  He  accord- 
ingly returned  to  Sparta  and  related  tjie  matter  to  his  couutrymen  ; 
who  immediately,  under  pretence  of  some  imputed  crime,  sent  him 
into  banishment.  He  (returned  tn  Tegea,  told  his  misfortune  to 
the  smith,  and  hired  of  him  the  ground.  He  resided  there  for  » 
certain  space  of  time,  when,  digging  up  tbe  body,  lie  collected 
the  btKtes,  and  returned  with  them  to  Sparta,  and  from  that  time 
the  Lacedeemonians,  in  their  contests  witli  tbe  T«eans,  were  attended 
with  uninterrupted  success.     Herodot,  lib,  i.  c.  oB. 

Pausanias  describes  tbe  bones  of  Ajax  discovered  at  Salamis  as 
being  of  immense  size.  He  also  relates  the  fallowing  atiecdotes 
respecting  the  exbtence  of  giants.  On  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near 
Miletus,  is  an  island  called  Lade,  which  is  subdivided  into  two 
smaller  Islands.  One  of  these  is  denominated  Asterius,  because 
Asterius  the  son  of  Anax  was  buried  in  it.  And  Anax  was  the  son 
of  the  earth.  The  dead  body  of  this  Asterius  was  not  lest  than 
ten  cubits  in  length.  Also  that,  in  upper  iydia,  there  was  a  city 
of  no  great  magnitude,  called  the  gates  of  Temenis.  In  this  place^ 
a  sepulchre  being  turn  o^ta  by  a  tempest,  certain  bones  were 
exposed  to  -the  view,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  their  retainiog  the 
figure  of  human  bones,  no  one  could  have  believed  front  theii  siie 
that  they  were  those  of  a  man.  This  gigantic  coqise  was  lepottBd 
to    be  that  of  Hyltus.     Patumiat.  b.  I.  C,    35. 

To  these  autliorilies  from  aucient  historians,  we  may  add  aaoM 
from  modem  travellers.  Jacob  le  Maiie,  in  his  voyages  to  the  Stiaito 
of  Magellan,  reports  that  he  found  tf  Port  Desire  several  gwvw 
covered  with  atones  in  which  he  discovered  faunum  skeletiiiu  oC 
ten  and  deren  feel  in  length.  Tbe  Chevalier  Scwy,  in  bis  'voyage 
to  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  says  that  tbe^  found  in  one  of  tbe  amul- 
chral  caverns  of  that  uiouotain  the  liead  of  a  Guanche  which  Mil 
eighty  teetli,  and  that  the  hoAy  was  not  less  than  fifteen  ieet  tosg. 
In  digging  ui  some  ditclies  at  Roneo  in  150S,atombfltoae  wasJMwd 
awl^iiiic  a  akeletoB  whioh   waa  about  aeventeea  feet  in  hn^i^ 
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On  the  tomb  was  a  plate  of  copper,  describing  the  bones  to  be  those 
of  the  Noble  and  puissant  Loid,  the  Chevalier  Ricon  de  Valleuiont. 
In  Canada  also,  gigantic  remains  have  been  discovered ;  and  although 
in  some  instances  the  bones  may  have  been  those  of  Elephants  or 
other  large  animals,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  in  every  instance  this 
should  have  been  the  case.  E.  S. 


Critical^  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Hippoli/tm  Stephanepho^ 
ruSf  with  Strictures  on  some  Remarks  of'  Professor  Monk. 
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V.  134.     rpiTorav  ii  viv  xAuco 
TavSi  xoT*  oi(ji^po<rioo 

A&iuarpos  ^itToig  ^ifMig  ayvov  T(rp(e<y. 

**  Verba  v.  136.  et  sequentium  si  sic  construas  cum  Scholiaste,  r^iri- 
tay  $i  yiv  kXvuj  rivh  rjijJ§a,y  Kari^eiv  dyvoy  to  (rroyLO,  rag  /^i^ar^ag 
OKrag,  sensum  dederis,  quem  poscunt  Euripidea,  cujus  nutrici  Phasdra 
dicitur  v.  27 Of  r^irouxy  oyo-*  acrirog  ^'jui^av,  et  pulcrum  os  dixisse  videbi- 
tur  ajx/S^oo-Iou  arifjLaros  UiJ^ctg :  inservit  et  haec  vox  periphrasi ;  ista 
taroen  est  insolentior :  haec  forsau  oiim  levi  mutatione  fient  clariora  : 
corneere  Reisk.  tentabat,  riv^  hig  oi(jt,p§o<riov  pulcra'qufevis  dicuntur  et 
ysxroLfisa,  kiyog  ouv  fl^jutjSfOcno;,  xa«  vuj  aa/Sfotr/ij,  xa)  cuh^^i^ncu  yoikon^ 
"MtX  a[ji,fi^i(noy  orifjLa  itaf  Ev^mSrj^  Eustath.  in  II,  A.  p.  333,  13.  ad 
OS  ambrosium  accedit  prope  ysxTd^soy  ^slhi(r  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  in. 
100.8.:  farinam^  aX<pWov  dxrrjy,  sxve  frumentum  mala  fr actum  vocat 
AoLiuar^og  dxrav  :  tHomeri  //.  N.  322. 

og  tvipr6s  T  ell]  Koi  tioi  Arifi^rj^ipog  Mtrdv, 

sunt  Horatio  Carm.  ii.  Od.  14,  10. 

Quicunque  terra  munere  vescimitr 
cui  tamen  obversabantur  Simonidis,  Ev^vs$ovg  icoi  xap'ov  ahifLB^x 
;^9oyof,  excitata  Platoni  Protag.  p.  345.  et  ter  quaterve  Plutarcho: 
terra  frvgesy  AijfMfr^ig  rs  xa»  Ktf^ij;  $o5^a  Platoni  Ay/]u,ijrfo;  xa^ov 
ssepe  vocant  alii,  etiam  Herod,  i.  c.  193.  iv.  c.  198.:  Euripideum 
ti/xAf  dyviv  lately  adhibet  in  alium  sensum  Naumachius  Stobaei 
Grot.  p.  278.  xaXoy  [Ley  $syMg  dyvov  ^X^^^'  d8u.TJrd  rs  |xl,av5<y  Tlaf- 
dsyiye^."  Valckenaer.  I  shall  now  cite  Professor  Monk's  Note : 
*'  Senstts  est"  (the  sense  is  obvious,  but  the  construction  is  not  obvious, 
and  Mr.  Monk  has  not  told  us  how  we  are  to  dispose  of  kat 
a'ajSpoo-wu  arSiiarog)  "  Audio  autem  earn  tertium  hunc  diem  in  put- 
CMrmn  os  cibum  non  accipere :  habet  quidem  Eurip.  Orest.  41.  (2y 
oSrs  9k%  lid  Ik^-^g  ele^aro :  hie  autem  pro  ov  liy(Bchoii  orlrx  dixit  magis 
poelioe  largely  hi^Mig  dyvoy  Adtjuaroog  dycTag,  quoraodo  infra  1007- 
Xixovg  dryyoy  Beiuagi  muabefe' Valckenaerium  periphrasin  d^^^ocriou 
crS/u^rof  SejuMf  excogitasse,  et  mox  probasse  infelicem  Reiskii  conjee- 
fsmua  rdyi'  exdg  a/c/J/o^/ov.''    Yet  Jacobs^  as  iwe  ihaW  «fcft  b^VoNv^  says 
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"  Vokk.  Itn^kii  conjectuTam  daiun&L"  Valckenacr's  owa  vonli, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  "  com^re  ReUk.  tenUbat,"  and  snreljr 
express,  with  respect  to  the  conjecture  of  Renke,  ndther  the  approba- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Monk  speaks,  nor  the  disapprobation,  of  which 
Jacobs  speaks.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  very  much  inclined  tongrrt 
with  Jacobs,  of  whom  Mr.  Monk  makes  no  mention,  in  his  view  cf 
thit  obscure  passage.  "  Cunt  fama  de  morbo  reginx  per  urbem  8pu|^ 
ccBptsset,  Trtezeniarum  mnlieruoi  Chonii  ad  regias  seitei  eonfluit,  quid 
audierit  exponens,  cupiensque  de  oraui  re  certior  fieri, 

rgrfaTHV  St  ¥i*  kXuo) 

ritiSt  KXT   aft^p«a-/oo 

Aifucrgoi  iutrSi  Siftus  ayvof  ^ei* : 
bsec  verba  ita  enplicantur,  ut  Siaas  periphrasi  inserviat,  StfMt!  crrifians 
anPfoirltB,  ut  iiiucs  *vfO(  ap.  Homerum  II.  N.  €73. :  hoc  insoleotiui 
esse  dictum  Valckenatius  judical,  et  Reiskii  conjecturam  damnat: 
Kara  cum  v.  '^x^'"  jungendum  est,'  ut  fecit  Schol.,  r^irccrav  Si  yn 
jiXutu  TflivSe  ^fiifav  xarixttv  ayviy  ri  ari[>A  njf  A^'^ijr^of  axT^j  :  equi- 
dem  Phsdram,  qute  inedia  mortem  sibi  conciliare  apud  animunt  con- 
stitueral,  non  a  cibo  solum,  sed  a  potu   quoque  corpus  abstinnissK 
putem:  fortasse  Tragicus  scripserat  v£jj.a.r<>s,  ut  sit  onto  verborum, 
x?iu'iu»  yiy  rdySt  rfn-cL-ra-y  d.jj^^a,y  xar'ur^iiy  iiftas  dyyiv  ■Kifuirns  (Bt^pa- 
irlav  (xal)  Aouarc^;  iy-Taf :  sic  Ceres,  filia  sibi  erepta,  nectare  nque 
atque  ambrosia  abitinuit,  Homeri  Hyinn.  in  Cer,  v,  4p. 
ouSc  TST  it^^faaim  xat  vexro^oi  ^^^is 
wifTax'  axuytf^^t 
obi  Mitscheriich.  v.  d.  laudat  Homeri  //.  T.  306. 
fkil  fu  wglv  irirois  xiXsurre,  fiijSe  tot^s; 
ti<r»v9tii  ^tAov  i^rop,  hrei  ft  i^Pi  a.hh*  iitiytt : 
Soph,  in  Philoctrie  v.  714. 

£f  fi^B"  oiKJjjvrou  ■xifueni 

^h|  S)Kfr>)  Xi^"^*  '•  ' 

jtn^floVioy  itijta  neminem  facile  oSendet  Omce  doctnm,  BfijSeoo-Hir, 
iviShs,  iSu,  Hesych. :  v.  Eustalh.  ad  //.  A.  p.  333.  IS.  Theocr.  Eid. 
XI.  49. 

jvrl  ^njj(pi¥  Z&oq,  rS  ^m  i  toXuS^v^io;  Alna. 

ut  Rinien  candide  fatear,  vereor  ne  siat,  quibus  ct^mla  omissa,  quani- 
vis  in  lyrico  carmine,  dubia  de  veritate  conjectunc  Dostrse  moveat." 
F.  Jacobsii  Aaimadov.  in  Eurip.  Tragtediat,  Oothse,  1790,  p.  37. 
V.  240.      iumavoi  tym  ti  tot'  ilgyctvafiMy, 

"  Bona  mtns  ea  dicttur,  quse  fatcino  non  tit  alligata ;  nam  persoS' 
sum  faabebant  mentes  ftscino  defigi  posse  [hence  in  the  Hipp.  v.  317. 

*ai.  x"P*i  1*^^  iyyai,  $j^»  S"  ^<i  ftlofffut  ti. 

Tp.  jMH  !£  inf^nmv  irnfMviii  ij^f&l  Tiwj-, 
where  the  Scbol.  rightly  sayi,  iiraKT^  ^•xaMT«!,VvA«suA'%bn!&,iv^ 
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Ij)  «i}|u4i^»  g^iY  eifayoiiiyyi  yoT^reuL  itafi  rtSy  ix^icuYy]  et  tunc  eai 
auUoi  vocabaDt:  TibuU.  L.  ii.  Ehg.  G.- 
Nam ferus  Hit  au€t  plorabit  sobrius  idcm^ 
Et  se  Jurabit  mtnte  fuUse  mala  : 
al  fiMle  fomina  hmc  hie  ad  iilud»  quo  viri  sumiis,  alludit,  quod  officio 
MO  deermt ;  ita  et  nuda  manus  dicitur,  quae  aliqueni  fascinat :  Plaut. 
^avph,  2f  It  58.     Huic  homini  nescio  quid  est  mala  ohjectum  manuy 
c^)U8  led  inteiiiiretatioiiem  opiime  petes  a  summo  Grouovio  L.  ii.  c.  l. 
Obss.^  qualeni    manum    inira    Petronius    iratam    appellat   Mercurius 
Cfitm,  qui  animas  iuccre  et  reducer e  solet,  suis  benr/iciis  reddidit  mihi 
quod  manus  irata  prceciderat :   generaliter  auteiu  bona  mens  est,  qua: 
optima  quseque  sectatur,  quae  fugit  vitia,  et  oninc  id,  unde  dedecore, 
et  infamia  possit  augeri:    yvwui^r^v  iya^v  Gra?ci  vocant  non  niinori 
elegantia :    Eurip.   Hipp,  v.  240. :    iianc  nieiitoni  ut  iiifantibus  Dii 
dmnty  ea  -de  causa  Mentem  Deam  colebaut,  Augustin.  L.  7-  c.  3.  dc 
dcU*  Dei,  Ibi  posveruut  et  Mentem  Deam,  quct  faciat  pueris  bouam 
meatem^  et  inter  select  os^  ista  non  panitttr,  quasi  quicquam  ma  jus  pra:- 
atari  homini  possit ;  erat  enim  et  haec  Dea,  Pro|)crt.     L.  ill.  Eleg.  23* 
Mens  bona  ti  qua  Dea  est,  tua  me  in  sacraria  dona, 
Exciderant  surdo  tot  mea  vota  Jori,*' 
<7.  Cupeiti  Obss,  L.  II.  c.  17.  p.  250. 

y.  529.  ou$  iffiirtjarsva^t.    Professor  Monk  is  silent  about  the  word 
aaurrfarsisiv, 

**  xa/xoi  yoig  agrlsog  us  gweargaTeva-uro 
JtffyWj  Ti^  M  ret  /SXe^opa  vuaraxT^j  Zyrvog  : 
metaphorice,  ut  significet  premi  a  somno,  quasi  ab  exercitu  hostili : 
similiter  Eurip.  loquitur  de  amore  in  Hippolyto  v.  525.  Jfo;;,  g^o.-;,  6 
uar  ofjLfJMTCtiv  crrdi^eis  *o9ov,  sta-aywv  yXvHeutv  \}/y%a  %a^*v,  ou;  fV^- 
er^arsvrri,  quos  inxadis:  cf.  cum  istis  Comici  haec  verba  v.  7-  Jtara 
roJy  xofoiy  ffifi  ri  xaxa.y/iroLi  yXyxy:  idern^  c/c  malo  in^ruente  mxx^  exX 
verbo  eViorfareyfiv  in  medea  v.  1185.  hneXoh  yoL^  avrr,  injuJ  iitem^oL- 
reia-aro,  injestabat  earn,"    Bergler's  Note  on  the  Vespa  \.  lUV.  1 1. 

p.  571.  / 

¥•531.  Both  Professor  Monk,  and  Valckenaer  are  silent  hire. 

**  Mfi  p>oi  iroTf  <F\)Y  xaxejJ  ^iXMuriSi 
p,YiS  ippuiiAOf  bJio^s,'*  I 

"  ad  qnam  Graecus  Magister,  quae  Arsenius  edidit,  MrJ Jf  v-s'^f  <5/^  Tt^ 
xoi  aroKTos  Moir  f>u&tLOs  yao  etrriv  ij  aoucrixij  ri^i;,  iris  h  ris^s^cvg 
fi^fjLet^rjiJLEvos  sp^fi  [itra  ryjs  ]a<rtwi  rl  x^\^^^  ^i"'*  ^^  a^>^^s$  :  a^cuS- 
[Ms,  mains:  ma^  autem  ct/;^i(/o  dicitur  sicut  malus  princeps,  minime 
cwiosus  uttlitatis  communui,  sed  omnia  ad  suam  libidinem  al^oluu- 


TiXovvra  rx  eaviov  if^foxi^'c^si  xare^yxt^ai :  uudc  et  de  iramodeslo 
isto  amore  idem  Sapientiae  consultus,  tanquam  de  importuno  domino 
loquitur  eadem  Fabula  v.  Ii275. 

9  isXysi  V  Sp»s,  oi  (lamp^ifst  xapS/oe 


Iht  Hipfioiytiu  StepkantpkoTH.*^  *9/S9 

bonvt  cupido  «$t  .uefurfijjUEvor :  Propertiut  L.  ii.  El.  18- 
Quia  ego  dcminuo  curam,  t/uod  tape  cupido 
Huk  matus  esse  tulet,  cut  bonui  ante  fuit, 
ubi  uiliil  sane  Gullicus  Passeratius  :  iiisuttat  C^this  quod  Ktate  libi- 
dinosior  fiat :  qui  Prnpertio  bonut,  is  Ptauto  tcdatiu  cupido,  Amphitr. 
II.  Sc.  11.  V.  210. 

Nun  ego  illam  miki  datcm  duco  ette,  qux  dot  dicitur, 
Scd  pudicitiam,  tl  pudorem,  et  tedatmn  cupidintm." 
J.  Gebhat<li  Crepundia  L.  it.  c.  14.  p.  447.  in  'he  Synlagma  ciilicum 
xarwram  Aacloruta  ei  Bii/iulAeca  J.  H.  SchmiDckii,  Marburgi  Catto- 
rum,  1717. 

V.  674.  Tta^ii^af.  Profeuor  Monk  is  silent  about  tbi&  me  of  *ift- 
ff  0;.  "  Dixirniu  in  principio  hujiu  Libri  wxeed^oy  esse  iltutH,  ^ui  alteri 
homini,  Tel  rliam  rei  inaniatatie  adtidrt ;  inde  potestate  pregnHote 
sigfiificnt,  laiorattti  adtidrrt,  sive  adette  ad  ei  openi  Jerendam  .-  ita  yot- 
bum  uiurpavit  Euiip.  in  Ortste  v.  S4. 

viKpis  yet^  oSrOf  ouvixa  VfLiKpiii  t»^, 

ct  in  JIippoli/!o  V.  676. 

T.'f  ay  fliwf  d|c«yo;,  ^  ti;  ii  ^vt&v 
■ira^tlpoi,  ij  ^uycfyof  aSi'xmv  tpyai¥ 

Latini  fere  simili  ratione  utuotur  verbo  adsiiUre  :  Cic.  pro  Cn.  Planco 
p.  626-  A.  Frimum  Macedonia  tic  cum  diligil,  lU  indicant  bi  principf 
dvitatum  saaram ;  qui  cum  mitti  tvnt  uli  aiiam  causatu,  tauten  hujut 
repentino  periculo  cuinmoti,  huic  assidtnt,  pro  hoc  laborant :  Ovid.  Ep. 
,»X.  V.  137. 

Ille  manvt  itlai  effingit,  et  adtidet  xgra^ 
Invisut  Suptrit.  cum  Superisque  miii : 
et  HdHt.  Sermon.  L.  I.  Sal.  i.  v.  82. 

jdt  ti  condoluit  tentalum  frigore  corput, 

^'  atiut  catui  lecto  te  qj^xit,  habes  qui 

A^ideiit,  /omenta  paret,  medicum  rogcl,  ul  It 

Si^ilet,  ac  reddat  natis  carisque  propinquis: 
Acron  exmicat,  qui  prope  te  ledeat,  prastans  ttbi  curam:  inde  Dii,  qui 
opem  fenjnt  ntOTtalibus  Uborantibus,  iisqae  semper  ad  auxilium  daa- 
dum  prmto  sunt,  ta^iSfoi  appellan  meruenmt :  ila  irdjeigas,  et  oXf- 
£i'xaxef  9eJ(  indJgitatiiT  Hephsstio  a  Luciano  de  Column,  tion  credenda 
p.  853."  G.  D'Arnaud  De  Diit  Paredrit,  tive  Adtetsoribia  et  Con- 
jiiniJit"t^ommeiilariuti  Hagic  Coinitum,  173Si  p.  185.  This  too  is  the 
leiise  of  vijcSf^s  in  the  Orettet  of  Euripides,  t.  169^.,  cited  by  P'Ar* 
naud  in  p.  IS., 

AafMTpaiv  ivTfwv  iti\ay  i^aavaett, 
iv9a  tet^'Ufit  TJT  f  'Hf,eui)Joos 

Itrrai  <nravSa7{  iWifto;  aiil. 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  XIII.  O 
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V.  883.  ohvf  ohv  el^ov  h  ypet^eti^  jtteXof 

**  ftixo^/'  says  the  Professor,  "  quod  proprie  de  carmine  dicitur,  deno- 
tat  tuctuosam  orationem,  querelam^  liic  et  infra  v.  1173. 

6  8*  ifxdf  TdfUTOV  iotxpvoov  ^ipwv  ^e\o$ 

7>>^.  -^tf/.  1279. 


rxvTOf 


"  MsAo^  proprie  de  carmine  Lyrico  dicitur,  quod  a  Tragoedia,  carmine 
iiereico,  elegiaco,  aliisque  distinguitur :  tates  sunt  Horatii  oche,  et  ea» 
quas  olim  Simonides  scripsit  carmina :  Pbaednis  Fab.  7B* 

SimonideSy  qui  scripsit  egregium  nielos  : 
vox  est  haec  Latini  juris  facta,  quo  etiam  utitur  Persius :  faiae  Themis- 
tins  Orat.  I.  Simonidem  ftcXoiroioy  vocat,  et  artem  pangendi  h«c  car- 
niiiia  iJi^eXoy^aflYfV :  haec  prima  vocis  hiyus  significatio,  nota  satis,  sed 
Bon  item  ilia,  qua  pro  prosa  oratione  sumitur :  rcfert  Eurip.  in  Hipp. 
▼.  878.  PhaeKliam,  cum  suspendio  vitam  finivisset,  tenuisse  manu  tabu^ 
bs,  quibus  Hippolytum  accusabat, 

aToHy  olov  ffTSov  hf  yga^als  pJ^os 

Deque  enim  verisimile  Phaedram  banc  accusationem,  et  ialsam  juvenis 
modestissirai  insimulationem  carmine  exarasse:  rursus  y.  117*:  atque 
ita  Latini,  Rogationis  carmen  apud  Liv.  L.  ill.  c.  64.  Recitabatgue 
rogationis  carmen,  idem  L.  x.  c.  38.  Dein  jurare  cogebatur  dira 
quodam  carmine  in  execrationem  capitis  familutqut  et  stirpis  composito: 
simili  ratione  tf/^vor  oratoribns  est  laudatio,  qua  soluta  oratione  con- 
scripta  est:  saepius  Theraistius,  ut  Orat,  v.  Aev^o  Irs  oh  uJ  (pi?,at 
Mot; (rat,  al  rov  ysou  rov  /SooX/ov  "^yJiv  avvoiKsTre,  triv  /toi  xifiscis  rou  vfj^vov, 
Sv  d7rai§x^u.ai  avru;  ein  rri  iviy^og  (piKavi^u/tria :  et  rursus,  xa)  Xiira^uJs 
s^Ei  rod  aKOfji^ixdrov  S[lvov  x,ol)  dxYfiivrov :  et  apertissime  Aristides  init. 
Hymni  in  Jov,  VTfi<r)(voviJievog  \!fj.yov  sv^siv  Aid^,  kolI  raurx  fi,sv  avev 
pL^gov  I  ita  ii^  et  ir^oa-a^u}  apud  Themist.  Orat.  v.,  quo  mode  ex  oppo- 
sito  keyetv,  et  dicere  pro  canere  Poetse  tarn  Latini,  quam  Graeci 
ponunt:  bac  ex  observatiuncula  ad  ^eram  causam  perveniri  posse 
credo  cur  vete/es,  seu  recentiores  potius,  melos  carminis  dixerint,  ut 
sc.  a  prosa  oratione  melos  rd  distinguerent  PNo  sucb  phrase  as  carmi- 
nis melos  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lexicons  of  Forcetlinus,  G»esner,  and 
Faber,  which  I  have  examined, J  Fulgent.  L.  l.  MythoL  Laboris  tarn 
subita  requies  melos  quoddam  carminis  exspectabat :  nisi  quis  Gnccorum 
id  velit  iraitatione  fectum,  qui  duo  yocabula  cjusdem  phme  significa- 
tionis  amant  coi^jungere,  nt  fp^oi  d^fAcerwif,  vehicula  curruum,  'sunt 
afpiara,  apud  Eurip.  Phaniss.y.  1197* 

oW  aS  va^  rifMov  d^iov  Aihg  Ttpotg 
Hovreg^  h^rikxuvoy  dppJtToov  S^ovg^ 

€t  Hipp.y.  11 66. 

olxelog  auriv  iksr^  ippJtra^f  fl%o;> 
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•ed  forte  ita  loqnontur,  ut  a  ttavibut  dislmguant ;  nun  sp^ar*  len  S;i^au<. 
tarn  de  navibut,  quam  de  curri6tM  dicitur  [If  ?;^af,  as  I  am  uicliDea  to 
think,  be  a  generic  term  as  applicable  to  tiiitit,  as  it  is  to  carriage/,  tben 
there  is  no  pleooasm  at  all  m  the  phrase  ofii^my  Sx*fi  though  it  Is 
true  that  S^ds  f^y  b^  more  comm<»ily  used  in  the  sense  of  a  carriage}, 
Aristides  in  Isthm.  Kai  tw  dy^arKiu  SirXaSr  ix^fut  uV(3i)kcv  (NeptuDiu,) 
Sfita  fiiy  iy  yf,  yauy  Si  iv  6zfjx-rrii :  quod  mihi  quidem  non  diaplicet; 
prius  tamen  raagis  probatur,  cHJus  locutiouis  en  pluia  eserapla  :  herba 
cum  vox  geoeralis  sit,  et  omnes  ex  terra  provpnieutes  tenuiores  plantat 
notet,  si  gramen  denotare  yellent,  graminU  kerboM  dixere,  Virg.  Eel.  $, 

Nee  graminu  attigit  kerbam, 
et  kcTba  /rumenii  legitur  Georg,  i.  v.  134. 

El  MulcU  frumenti  qwtreret  kerbam, 
quoinodo  etiam  livius  htrbam  de  frumento  usurpat,  Ntc  ante  violavit 
agrttm  Campaiiam,  qvam  jam  alttt  in  gegttibut  ierba  pabulim  prxiere 
poterant,  L.  xxiii.  c.  48. :  praterea  hyetm,  cam  anni  tcmpeBtalem,  et 
procellas  ugnificet,  hfemem  aimi  dixeruDt,  Neqtte  loco,  neque  tentpore 
tequo,  ted  kyeme  anni,  et  intra  nanta  copioahtimi  ae  aolertutimi  kottit. 
Suet.  Jid.  c.  35. :  notat  siailia  in  attate  anni  Casauboaus,  sed  tatio- 
nem  non  reddit,  quae  uullu  alia  pmter  illan,  quam  dixi :  Serrius  ad 
L.  1.  JEn.  V.  1S6.  Hie  apertitu  tempestatem  deelarat  ex  Graeo  ;  nam 
et  illi  ytijuuya.  tempettatem  dicitnt,  el  bene  vettret  nottri  kgemem  anni 
dicebanl,  ne  tempetlat  pot»el  inlelligi ;  et  fainu  Virgilium  L.  il.  jEn, 
V.  1 10.  Ponti  iyemem  dixbse  vult, 

Scepe  illot  atpera  ponti 
Jntercliml  hgemt, 
bene  aididil,  inquit,  pomtt,  quia  eit  et  temporit;  nam  I^tinis  kyemtm, 
et  GrKcis  yttpMra,  pro  ttmpestale  poni  non  est  insolens :  Statius  L.  i. 
Aekil.  V.  51. 

Grandavwuque  patrem  »uppUx  tuitcrtatda  rogabo 
Unam  Ay  emem, 
ubi  vna  iytmt  est  magna  et  steva  tempestas :  vnut  et  vniair  pro  flian- 
nto  et  ^aciHiiRO  ponuntur:  una  cupiditas  ap.  Cic.  L.  HI.  inVerrem 
cxplicante  Asconio  est  pracipm,  una  ira  ap.  Val.  Flac.  L.  vil.  v.  318. 
Sxpe  mas  miiero  promittert  deitinal  artetj 
Denrgat,  atque  uaa  potiut  decemil  in  ira, 
ubi  erat  cum  legerem  /ofiM,'ut  dicafMedesm  nunc  boc,  nunc  lUud 
consilium  eepisse.    Hyemt  autem  eo  senau  est  ap.  euod,  L.  i,  t,  197. 
ubi  Jason  Neptuni  pacem  implorat,  quod  primus  tentarit  pioAin- 
dum. 

Da  veniam .-  icio  me  cuncta  e  genlibui  unum 
Illicitta  lenlare-viat,  bytmemgat  mereri: 
apud  Gnecos  nihil  frequentius,  qui  ulterius  progressi,  bella  peiiculas^ 
ut  et  hoc  addam,  seditionesque  xcijiwvetf  appellant,  ut  llieinisti 
Oral.  9. ;  et  bine  frequens  inter  seditiooes  et  tempestates  compantio 
videalur,  Virgil.  1.  JC*.  v.  152.  et  Justin.  L.  29.  c.  3."  G.  Cupeii 
Obi.  L.  II.  c.  10.  p.  219—23. 

V.  1454,  61].  ptif  wr  *p^s  y-h  nnwn,  AjaA  tu^rtpi. 
Ix.  xtxaprffiirM  raEju.'*  SXaAx  yi^,  wtenp. 
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"  Anacr.  Ode  xxnuv.S.  huLfrifovv  fv\drrujr,  Barnes,  h.  1.  ita  vertit 
industria  uterer  accumttlans  et  cuatodumSf  sed  ▼crtendum  erat  perseve- 
ranter  scrvareni^  ^caorsfsiv  eoim  est  perseverare^  ut  apud  Platon.  ib 
Cratylo  p.  51.  v.  52.  my^uvsisi  yi^  romro^  n$  elvai  6  'Ayaoi/^vcwy, 
<Jo$  dv  So^etsv  avrw  $ixieove7o^i  rs,  kou  xa^rs^stv^  et  ap.  Eurip.  in  Hipp. 
Y.  1456.:  verti  etmni  posset  simpliciter  servaretn  ;  xa^re^sl?  eniin  saepe 
juDSfitur  apud  Grasc.  Scriptores  cum  participiis,  et  euudem  fere  usuoi 
prsestat,   quam   iju[lviiy  :    ita  construitur  apud  Soph,    in   Philoctete 

▼.  1267. 

voTspa  SfSoxra/  0*01  jxsvovri  KotfTepeh, 

utrum  iibi  cerium  est  maneref  et  Eurip.  in  Hec.  1223. 

habes  vero  adhuc  in  domo,  et  Alcest.  107S. :  adde  ttiam  Lucian.  in 
Tragapod.  v.  253. 

Belkropkon  podagricus  erat :  Timoclem  in  Caiwiis  ap.  Athen.  L.  vi. 
p.  240.  £•  et  Fbilenion.  ap.  Johannem  Stobeeum  Serm.  vii.  p.  m.  70.: 
nostro  Anacreontis  loco  perquam  simillimus  est  Eurip.  in  Iph,  Taur. 
V.  1396. 

ol  9  ixoipTtpovv 

iF^  xvfiei  Xaxrl^ovresj 

illi  veto  perseveranter  Jiuctibus  obnitebantur"  G.  D'Amaud's  Specimen 
Animadw,  crit.  ad  aliquos  Scriptores  Grcec.  p.  15.  Again  in  p.  7Q, : 
''Non  raro  ita  construuntur  verba  [Mvetv  et  u^lfj^vsiy  ap.  Scriptores 
Gra^c. :  en  tibi  testes.  Plato  Epist,  ad  Jristodor.  in  fine,  aAA*  Eppuj<r6 

te,  Ko)  yJvE  ev  fdls  yj^striy,  ol(nr£^  xa,)  y^ivei^,  sed  vale^  et  persevera  in 
Vivendi  ratione,  in  qua  es :  adde  Eurip.  Phctn,  v.  l699« 

[liv  iVTV^odcay  raj**  eyco  oregfco  xaxoi, 

usque  sis  felix :  verbum  iMiu^vstv  eadem  sfepe  reperias  significatione,  ut 
apud  ipsum  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  v.  69.  a/avov  dftet^^^es^  ap.  JEs. 
Jkgofn.  v^  159.  et  Anon3rnium  ap.  Plut.  Console  ad  Apoiion,  p.  102.  F. 

aXX'  auTOj  aU)  iJi,lfjive  Trjv  a'aurov  ^uciv 
(Tcifcov  /3g/3aio)^,  WOTS  xpuco^  Iv  wupi, 

Sed  usque  semper  ti/am  naturam  serves^  constanter,**  There  is,  I  must 
frankly  confess,  in  these  verses  of  the  Hippolytus,  something,  which,  to 
me  at  least,  requires  an  explanation  :  I  do  not  see  how  the  sense  of 
xoL^re^BiYy  /^er^ercrflrf,  which  G.  D'Arnaud  has  here  illustrated,  applies  to 
xBTa^re^rjTcii  rdii^a,  which  is  evidently  a  play  upon  some  hidden 
meaning  of  the  verb  as  referring  to  dealk;  for  Euripides  connects 
these  words  wiib  SXwXa.  by  ycSf, 

6>}.   f&^  vOy  TT^oSo;;  /xs,  rixvWy  akhct  xapripti. 

Both  Valckenaer,  and  Professor  Monk  are  silent  upon  this  obscure-  pas- 
sage, to  which  1  shouki  be  glad  to  see  the  attention  of  the  Scholar 
directed. 


Fomtden  oftheDnue*  JBsI^h,  *eiS 

V.  1455.  "Tam  apud  RoimDO!i,  qnam  Latinos  totQs  faono  tegeba- 
tur  excepts  fiicie,  cui  tamen  tedatx  veitem  illain  iojiciebaot ;  idjietrt 
apnd  Enrip.  Hippol^tus  in  Tragcettia  cogiioiiiinc, 

fortis  jam  fui ;  perii  enim,  paler:  tegf  auiem  facitmmeam  qvam  CtUr- 
' rime  peplit."    G.  Cuperi  Olits.  L.  II.c.  9.  p.  218. 

E.  H.  BARKER. 
Hatlmi,  Jin.  IS,  1813. 


Particulars  relative  to  the  Foundert  of  the  Druaa  Religion,  col- 
lected/rom  Arabian  Aatlion. 
By  Joseph  Boxti. 

jIVhmed  el  Najem,  a  native  of  H^jaz  in  Arabia,  dcdarrd  himself  a 
descendant  of  the  Proplict  Mohammcd^sayini;  Ihttt  he  vi*9  the  son  of 
Issa,  the  son  of  Mouasa,  tlw  »on  of  Ali,  the  ton  of  Eioscin,  the  sod  of 
All,  who  married  Faliraa  the  daughter  of  Mohammed. 

He  retired  to  Bnysora,  wliere  several  great  and  weallhv  men  possessed 
manv  slaves— there  he  began  to  preach  on  the  injuttiee  of  slavery,  argu- 
ing that  it  was  wrong  for  some  to  be  well  Clothed,  idle,  and  luxurious  in 
their  food,  while  others  ran  before  them  naked,  or  were  constantly  cmplo^'- 
cd  in  fatiguing  labors,  and  generally  suffernig  from  excessivelunger — he 
added,  that  the  black  complexion  a(  the  riaves  AyA  not  by  any  means  ren- 
der tbera  inferior  to  the  white  nicn,  since  their  darii  color  was  occasioned 
by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  from  which,  he  aftirmed,  if  the  blacks  were 
to  be  preserved,  their  descendants  would  gradually  become  fair— aoA 
he  concluded  willi  one  grand  general  maxim,  that  every  thing  in  this 
world  ought  to  be  common  to  all  men. 

In  consequence  of  these  doctrihes,  he  soon  obtained  a  considerable 
party  among  the  slaves,  and  he  also  became  a  favorite  with  those  white 
people,  whose  wants  and  distresses  reildered  them  jealous  of  the  rich 
and  great.  He  now  took  a  bolder  flight,  and  not  oontflntnig  himself 
with  preaching  his  dangerous  principles  openly,  he  one  Friday  (the  Ma- 
hometan Sabbath)  intimated  to  ihe  multitude  and  especially  to  the 
slaves,  that  by  his  profound  skill  in  astronomy,  (fur  which  be  was  highly 
celebrated]  he  had  discovered  that,  unless  their  lyraunical  of^ressors 
were  to  loose  their  chains  and  restore  (tictn  to  tlieir  natural  nghts,  od 
the  following  Monday,  Heaven  wonid  manifestly  declare  its  vengeance 
by  means  of  an  eclipse — this  be  hud  well  calcnlatettiireviously  to  ultenDg 
his  prophecy. 

On  the  day  which  he  had  mentioned,  his  prediction  was  fuUilled,  and 
Ahmed  el  N^jem  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  prophet— without  losing 
lime,  he  availed  himself  of  his  new  character,  and  induced  a  number  of 
the  slaves  to  assemble  in  a  place  without  the  city,  and  there  they 
agreed  to  murder  their  masters,  and  to  seize  upon  and  d\sSAft 'ftxs^'A 
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riches  among  themselves. — A  Friday  was  particularly  fixed  on  as  the 
day  for  this  massacre,  because  in  these  early  ages  of  the  Mussulman 
religion,  they  strictly  observed  noon  as  a  time  for  devotion  in  the 
mosques, — and  accordingly  in  the  ^ear  2l6of  the  Hejira  (of  the  Christian 
iEra  831)  they  were  all  sfain,  bemg  unanned,  by  the  hands  of  their 
slaves — and  this  horrid  plot  succeeaed  the  more,  as  at  this  very  junc- 
ture the  Sultan  Mamoun,  Khalif  of  Baghdad,  was  in  Egypt  with  adlhis 
army. 

After  this  slaughter,  the  Blacks  attacked  the  houses  of  the  great 
men,  and  of  the  rich  inhabitants,  stripped  them  of  every  thing  valuable, 
and  divided  the  spoil  among  themselves  under  the  inspection  of  £1  Nsyem, 
who  was  proclaimed  their  deliverer  and  sovereign.  After  a  short  time, 
this  new  chief  assembled  a  sufficient  number  of  armed  men,  and 
mSirched  against  the  Persians,  whom  he  defeated  on  several  occasions, 
invaded  their  territories,  and  pillaged  their  towns,  always  dividing  the 
plunder  among  his  soldiers,  until  after  reigning  sixteen  years,  he  was 
overcome  in  a  memorable  battle,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Sultan  Vathek  of  Baghdad ;  and  Ahmed  £1  Najem  with  considera- 
ble difficulty  escaped,  saving  himself  by  flight,  after  having  lost  every 
thing,  and  particularly  lamenting  his  astrolabe,  an  instrument  extremely 
rare  in  those  times,  and  which  had  cost  him  a  prodigious  sum  of  money. 

He  crossed  in  disguise  through  Yemen  (Arabia  Felix)  and  Egypt, 
and  settled  in  Barbary  in  the  vicinity  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  where 
having  established  a  considerable  reputation  for  the  various  sciences 
which  he  possessed,  and  especially  for  his  skill  in  astronomy,  he  at 
length  declared  himself  to  be  that  Ahmed  el  Najem,  whose  fame  had  re- 
sounded all  over  the  East,  not  only  on  account  of  his  actions  at  Bassora 
and  in  Persia,  but  as  a  descendant  of  the  prophet ;  and  this  latter  con- 
sideration obtained  for  him  the  respect  of  all  those  people  who  had 
lately  embraced  the  Mahomedan  faith.  They  placed  themselves  un- 
der his  command,  and  readily  adopted  those  maxims  of  equality  and 
community  of  property  which  he  had  before  preached  to  the  slaves 
and  beggars  of  Bassora,  with  so  much  success. 

He  reigned  in  tranquillity  several  years,  and  after  him  his  son  and 
nephew,  who  during  their  government  undertook  various  expeditions 
against  Egypt,  in  one  of  which  they  obtained  possession  of  Alexandria, 
and  in  another  they  entered  Fua ;  but  they  were  always  obliged  to 
abandon  these  attempts  until  the  year  358  or  the  Hejira  (of  the  Chris- 
tian ^ra  968)  when  Johar  al  Kaied,  a  slave  of  £1  Moaz,  nephew,  or 
rather  ^'andson,  of  El  Najem  marched,  by  command  of  his  sovereign, 
vrith  a  powerful  army  into  Egypt,  and  having  conquered  the  maritime 
provinces  of  that  country,  he  encamped  with  sixty  thousand  soldiers  on 
the  spot  where  now  the  city  of  Cairo  stands. — Of  this  city  Johar  al 
Kaied  laid  the  foundation  by  some  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are 
f  till  shown.     The  capital  of  Egypt  at  this  time  was  Fostat. 

PartictUars  relative  to  Mansur  al  Hakem,  Khaiif  of  Egypt — 

By  Assiouti. 

Mansur  al  Hakem  was  entitled  "  the  consummation  of  wickedness 
4yfiAe  bumaa  ncc'^^^No  tyrant  more  base  than  Mansur  has  governed 
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Egj^pt  sioce  Uk  time  of  Pharoali.  He  thought  jiroper,  like  Pharoah. 
to  declare  himself  entitled  to  honor  due  only  to  the  Divinity  ;  he  com- 
manded that  his  subjects  on  the  hare  nieutioii  of  Jiis  nanie  should 
testify  tbeir  veneration  of  him  by  rising  up  on  their  feet,  and  this  vat 
practised  throughout  all  his  dominions,  and  even  in  tlie  sacred  territo- 
ries of  Mecca  and  Medina,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  especially  were 
compelled  to  bow  the  knee  to  him — not  only  the  people  in  the  streets, 
but  all  strangers  of  every  description.  He  was  proud  of  Iieart,  obsti- 
nate, and  lilu  the  devil,  extremely  double-faced  and  deceitful  both  in  - 
bis  words  and  actions.  He  demolished  the  Christian  churches  in  Cairo, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  them — and  he  acted  in  the  same  manner  witti 
the  Cupola  of  the  Sanctuary  (or  the  Tonib  of  Mohammed).- — Neither 
before  nor  since  his  time  liave  the  Mussulman  lawsalloived  the  building 
of  churches  in  the  land  of  true  believers — nor,  accordiug  to  the  book 
entitled  Sebki  Algmaa,  even  if  an  ancient  church  should  go  to  decay, 
is  it  lawful  to  rebuild  it  iu  Mussulman  countries.  Among  the  number  of 
his  capricious  wickednesses,  1  shall  mention  his  building  of  schools, 
and  placing  in  them  learned  teachers  — tiiese  he  afterwards  put  to  death 
and  ruined  the  schools.  Another  of  his  strange  iuconsislencies  was, 
ordering  that  the  citizens  should  keep  tlieir  shops  open  at  iiighl  and 
shut  all  day.  Among  his  infamous  actions  wc  must  record  his  exer- 
cising in  person  the  functions  of  a  police  ofiicer,  riding  about  the 
streets  upon  an  ass,  and  ordering  his  black  slave  Masood  to  punish  any 
delinquent,  whom  be  found,  m  a  manner  most  obscene  and  unnaturvl, 
H«  forbade  wodkd  to  go  out  of  Ihuir  houses,  or  to  look  from  the  win- 
dows or  terraces— he  ordered  that  the  shoemakers  should  not  furnish 
them  with  shoes,  and  at  last  he  prohibited  their  going  to  tlie  baths  ;  and 
several  women,  who  disobeyed  this  order,  he  put  to  death,  ajid  caused 
many  baths  to  be  destroyed.  He  would  not  allow  the  herb  Melukia 
to  be  used  in  cookery,  and  commanded  the  seed  and  plants  of  it  to  be 
burnt.  By  these  and  yarious  other  extravagant  and  wicked  actiduL 
be  became  odious  to  the  people,  who  revenged  themselves  on  him  0^ 
satires.  Once  they  made  the  efligy  of  a  woman, clothed  with  a  mantle 
and  shoes  on  her  feet,  holding  in  her  hand  a  leaf  on  which  were  written 
many  severe  and  bitter  reproaches  against  him — this  image  was  placed 
in  the  street,  and  £1  Hakem  pashing  by,  thought  it  was  some  female 
who  bad  suffered  oppression  and  wi^ed  lo  present  a  memorial  to  him^ 
he  look  the  paper  and  having  read  the  satires  which  it  contained,  he 
was  enraged  and  ordered  his  slaves  to  kill  the  woman,  but  when  he 
discovered  that  it  was  only  a  lifeless  image,  he  commanded  that  Cairo 
sliould  be  burnt  and  sacked — a  horrible  carnage  ensued  in  consequence 
of  this  order,  and  during  three  days  the  palaces  and  houses  were  in 
flames  ;  the  women  (lew  for  shelter  to  the  Mosques  and  held  up  the 
sacred  volume  of  the  Koran,  in  hupes  of  obtaining  divine  merc^.  But 
the  evil  uonlinucd  until  one  third  part  of  the  city  was  consumed,  and 
a  multiplicity  of  women  killed  and  violated  by  the  black  slaves  of  the 
Tyrant. — The  liistorian  £bn  al  Jouzi  relates  that  the  ma<lness  and 
wickedness  of  £1  Hakem  increased  to  such  a  degree,  thai  from  his 
desire  of  being  reputed  divine,  a  trwip  of-fanatical  wrttc lies,  whenever 
tliey  belield  him,  impiously  exclaimed—"  O  tbou  the  only  uue  I  Ib^Vk 
who  makest  alive  I  tbou  wuo  ut  imuwitaVV 
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In  our  own  tiuie»,  tliere  was  a  prince  named  Ardfmar  Altotveil,  whose 
religion  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  Tyrant  £1  I  lakem — he  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  chief  command  and  aspired  to  the  kingdom.  If 
God  had  permitted  this,  he  would  have  equalled  El  Hakcm  in  his 
actions. — He  disclosed  to  me  what  were  his  intentions,  and  he  recom- 
mended to  me  the  private  adoption  of  his  faith,  which  he  wished  that  I 
should  keep  secret  until  he  could  seize  on  the  government,  and  then 
by  the  sword  he  would  compel  all  men  to  profess  his  religion.  I  was 
grieved  and  scandalized  at  this,  and  I  did  not  cease  to  pny  that  God 
might  damn  him  and  not  permit  him  to  rule  over  Mussulmans.  1  also 
recommended  myself  to  the  Prophet,  and  at  last  he  was  slain  and  the 
true  believers  rescued  from  their  danger. — ^Tlie  historian  Ebn  Fadlallah 
relates,  that  El  1  lakem  having  falsely  accused  his  own  sister  of  adultery, 
she  laid  a  plot  for  taking  away  his  life.  One  evening,  when  he  went 
up  to  Mount  El  Mokaddam  to  observe  the  stars,  for  he  was  much  ad- 
dicted t<»  astronomy,  two  slaves  attacked  and  killed  him— they  then 
dragged  his  body  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  who  caused  it  to  be 
buried,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  41 1  ^of  the  Christian  Era  1020). 


NOTICE  OF  GRAMMATICA    GRJECA  A^  AUG. 

MATTHIM. 

Grammatica  Graeca  suis partibus  expleta  et  explicita,  ah  AVGVS- 
To  MATTHIAEy  Philosophiae  Doctare,  Directore  Gymnasii  et 
Bibliotkecae  Ducalis  Altenbw'gensiSf  Socio  Academiae  Scien- 
tiarum  Er/ordiensis,  Societatis  Latinae  JeneTisis,  et  Societatis 

♦  Moguntinae  Scieniiarum  et  Arttum  Sodali  Honorario.  Lipsiae. 
aptul  Siegjr.  Lebr.  Crusium.  8.  pagg,  97 5, 


Q 


UAMQUAM  hujus  libri  auctoritatem  aliquoties  citavimus  in 
Supplemento  ad  alteram  editionem  Selectorum  ex  Historicis 
Grsecis,  et  in  Annotatione  ad  Platonis  Phaedonem ;  tamen  debe- 
mus  ei  uberiorem  commemorationem,  cum  propter  ipsius  prae- 
stantiam,  tum  propter  necessitudinem  inscriptionis ;  qua  nobis 
eum  dicavit  eruditissimus  ejus  scriptor,  consuetudinis  ac  famili- 
aritatls  caussa,  qux  nobis  ante  hos  sedecim  annos  Amstelodami 
eum  CO  intercessit,  quum,  paedagogus  omatissimorum  adolescen- 
tum  Guilielmi  et  Danielis  Wiilinkiorum  fratrum,  cum  his  in  nos- 
tras scholas  vcntitaret.  Qui  quum  suam  in  Graecis  Literis  facul- 
tatem  jam  per  alia  scripta  doctis  hominibus  probasset ;  hoc  libro 
idem  officium  praestare  voluit  Graecae  Linguae  studio,  quod  La- 
tinae Scellerus  in  Grammatica  sua  praestiterat,  qui  item  hoc  Ger- 
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mankum  fldjectivum  addiderat ;  quod  nob  circnmlocutione  Latine 
reddidimus :  siquidem  ilia,  ampins,  copiosus,  lalus,  lotigus,  largui, 
JustiSt  vber,  plemts,  loaipUs,  explanatvs,  ermckatus,  suis  nwrnrts 
absolutus,  perfectus,  alia  auC  pamm  aut  nimium  significant ;  et 
hoc  postremutn  majua  eCiam  est  quam  id  quod  aliquando  cogno- 
men nova  editione  se  huic  libro  additurum  spent,  ut  in  fine  pta- 
fationis  scripsit  auctor :  atque  ipsom  illud,  quod  in  titulo  posui- 
mus,  plu3  esse  videtur,  quam  auctores  volueTunt ;  ut  fortasse 
addito  aut  subaudiendo,  quoad  ejusjieri  patuit,  temperandum  mt. 
Hnnc  autem  titulum,  qui  copiam,  diligentiam,  elaborationenii 
quantam  fieri  potuit,  mazimam  profiteatur,  in  hunc  Mattlux 
Itbnim  vere  coiiTCnire,  ita  magis  intelligent  lectotcs  nostri,  si  antea 
de  ipsius  Graniniaticx  notione,  vi,  fine,  ofiicio,  fortnis,  pattibus, 
monuerimus.  Ergo  Gnecum  nomen  Grammalica,  universe,  qui- 
dem  idem  sonat  quod  Latinum  Literatura,  de  quo  supra  diximus, 
omnemque  Literarum  scientiam  complectitur.  Hsc  quum  ad 
aliquam  Linguam  adstricta  sit,  qux  duobus  modis  addiscattxr, 
ane  et  usu,  ars  ejus  Lingua:  proprie  dicta  est  Grammatica.  Ejus 
duo  sunt  Capita :  a)terum  Elementare ;  quod  est  de  singulis  titeris, 
syllabis,  quantitate,  accentu,  turn  de  vocabulis,  partibus  Orationis, 
Nominibus  et  Verbis,  Aniculis,  Pronominibus,  Adverbiis,  D&. 
ctinationibus,  Conjugationibus,  Participiis,  Pnepositionibus,  Con- 
junct ionibus,  Inteijectionibus :  horum  deniquc  omnium  forma- 
tione  et  etymologia.  Altenim  est  Caput  de  Sj/ntaxi,  id  est  de 
Compositione  seu  Constmctione  paitium  orationis  ad  quamdaln 
senteiitiam :  quse  ipsa  pluribus  continetur  geneiibus.  Est  enim 
vel  ligat;e  orationis,  quse  metrica,  vel  solulse,  quE  prosa  dicitur. 
Potto,  vel  solam  spectat  puritatem  ac  perspicuitatcm  orationis,  qu% 
simpltciter  dicitur  Syntaxis  grammatica .-  vel  simul  cum  puritiVe 
ac  perspicuitate  propositas  sibi  habet  suavitatem  ad  delectandum 
et  gravitatem  ad  commovendum,  idque  vel  in  prosa  vel  in  ligata 
oratione ;  unde  novae  artes  duae  existunt,  Rhetorica  et  Poetica. 
Hujus  autem  libri  Syntaxis,  rccte  finibus  continetur  Gramma- 
ticEC  :  et  tamen  altenim  tantum  paginarum  Capitis  Elementaris,  id 
est  duos  trientes  totius  libri,  explet.  Hunc  enim  auctor  non  tiro- 
nibus  ac  novitiii,  quippe  quibus  epitomen  hinc  fuctam  parat>  sed 
provectioribus  destinavit  iis,  qui  se  ad  Scriptores  Grzcos  cum 
grammatica  et  critica  diligentia  legendos  cognoscendosque  dare 
Tolunt.  Itaque  utroque  C^pite  complccti  studuit,  omnem  sum- 
matlm  mdteriam,  praecepta,  observationes,  cum  doctissimorum  in 
hoc  genere  hominum  indagatione  in  lucom  proditas :  turn  a  se 
ipso  iterata  Scriptoium,  qui  ante  Alcxandiiim  Maccdonem  fuerunt, 
lectione  collectas.  Qua  copia  illud  spect;ivit  cruditissimus  auctor, 
ut  lectores  suos  npparatu  et  instrunieiito  augeret,'  cum  ad  inter- 
prctandos  veteres  Scriptores,  turn  ad  Gnece  scribendi  exercita- 
tionem :  quse  exercitatio,  quod  ait  auctoi^  iftteii.UQie  ■s.vwft,  vwa. 


^18*  Jfoiice  of  Qranmatica  Graca 

frequente  commendationey  ut  discentibus  utilis  et  doctls  neces- 
sarUy  celebrata  esly  ut  supervacaneum  sit  de  ejus  laude  quidquam 
addere.     Quod  nos  auctori  plane  assehtixnur.     Graece  enim  scri- 
bere  in  puerilibus  scholis  publice  quondam  institutunii  paulatim  in 
plerisque  defecit ;  magistrorum  cum  errore,  inutilem  banc  exer- 
citationem  putantium,  quod  ad  scribendos  libros  et  communeifl 
eruditorum   usum  non  Grxca,  sed  Latina  frcquentatur  lingua: 
turn  igmorantia,  qui,    quod  ipsi   nesciunt,  discipulos  docere  ne-> 
queunt.     Memini  me  puenmi,    sub  pxdagogo,    Nepotis  Vitas 
Grxce  vertere,  adolescentem  sponte  Xenophontea  e  Gr^ecis  La- 
tina et  rursus  e  Latinis,  seposito  Hbro,  Grxca  fecisse.    Postea  ipse 
docens  ad  banc  exercitationem  studiosissimum  quemque  discipu- 
lum  adhortari  et  singulatim  juvare  solebam :  nuperrime  idem  in 
schola  factitare  institui,  non  sine  magno  discentium  fructu ;  qui 
sic  in  primis  ad   promtam    accuratioremque   Syntaxeos,  Conju- 
gationum,    Declinationum,    ceterarumque  orationis    partium,   et 
Acccntuum,  cognitionem  confirmantur.     Quae  omnia  negligentius 
animadvertuntuT  ab  iis^  qui  sola  lectione  Scriptorum  contenti  sunt : 
contra  multo  firmius  percipiuntur  ab  iis,  qui  lectioni  scriptionem 
adjungunt^    qua  singula  quaeque    Nomina    et  Verba  eorumque 
partes  et  compositio  sub  acumen  stili  judiciique  vocantur.     Illud 
etiam   in  hac    Grammatica  probamus,   quod  in  materia  linguas 
Graecx  certa  et  propria  versatur^  eaque  ad  veterem  a  Grammaticis 
traditam  rationem  digeritur :  nee  e  sententia  Lennepii,  viri  cete- 
roquin  eruditissimi,  Aoristus  secundus   Activi,  ad   imperfectum 
Tetustioris  formae  redigitur,  veluti  frwrov  ad  Imperfectum  Verbi 
TUTTO) :  aut  Aoristus  Primus  Passivi  rru^flijv  a  vetere  et  ignoto  Verbo 
Ti!(^$i7/xi  ducitur:  et   alia  Tempora   ab  aliis  diversis  vetustioribus 
primitivis  formis  repetuntur.     Qu^  ratio  nil  habet,  quo  se  nobis 
commendet.     Nequc  enim  aut   discendi  yiam  faciliorem  reddit, 
aut  per  se  aliquam  adfert  verisimilitudinem.     Nam  et  primitivac 
formae    sic    in  quovis  Verbo  multiplijcatas    innumerabiles  fiant; 
quas  paucas  fuisse  predibile  est :  et  multo  rationi  magis  consen- 
taneum  est,  Modorum  Temporumque  formationem  talem  exsti- 
tisse  qu?ilem  adhuc  omnes  Grammatici  arbitrati  sunt,  Praesentis 
Indicativi  Activi  v.  c.  tCtstm  per  terminationes  et  augmenta  va- 
riando :  qux  est  eadem  causa  Latinae  et  aliarum  linguarum:  et  item 
fiexionis  Nominum  per  terminationes  \  nisi  forte  et  Casus  quosque 
ab  aliis  Nominibus,  exstitisse  contendamus.   At  vero  tuemur  illam 
ab  Hemsterhusio  ostensam,  a  Valckenario  illustratam  Analogiam, 
/cujus  Specimen  cditum  est  in  Lennepiano  libro,  qua  simplicissima 
Verba    constituuntur,  ut  origines  ceterorum  ex  his  producendis 
augendisque  formatorum  :  banc  igitur  tuemur  ut  veram  et,  unde- 
cumquc  tandem  ortam,  certe  constante  Linguae  observatione  con- 
iirmatam  :  ut  fructuosissimam  denique  ad  plurima  in  Graecis  libris 
desiderata  vocabula  restituen^da :  pi  veroj  ad  plurimn  etiam^  quam- 


ofi  Jug.  MatiAue.  *2I9 

vis  Mrratonim,  tamen  minus  ititellectonun  veram  significationem 
<leGniendam.     Sed  est  item  qutdam  ejus  abusus  :  6e  quo  diximua 
in  commemoratione  libri  Lcnnepiani,  B.  Crit.  Vol.  III.  Part.  H. 
p.  IZS.     Nos  hujus  Analogic  in  hac  Grammatica  aliquanto  m»- 
jorem  rationem  habendam  fuisse  existimamus,  certe  hactenus,  vt 
ei  singulare  Caput  sub  nomine  Etymoiogix  daretur :  quamquam 
ejus  partes  quasdam  attigit  et  scienter  cKplicuit  Scriptor  in  Capite 
de  Verbis  Defectivis.    Hoc  etiam  caute  egit,  ut  locos  confirman- 
dis  pneceptis  ex  iis,  qui  ante  Alexandnim  fuerunt,  Scriptoribu^ 
sumeret.     Tametsi  enim  post  Aleiandrum  Gncca  lingua  non  tam 
cito  corruptebm   suscepit,  quam  Latina  post  sxculum  primum 
nostrx  Mrs  •   et  Menander,  Philemon,   Diphilus,  Apoltodoru^ 
Philippides,  poetx  Norx  Comocdix,   in  classicis  auctoribus  habid 
lectique  sunt  ab  Aristarcho :  et  Scriptores  ad  Justiniani  Ktatem 
usque,  exceptis  Christianis  doctoribus,  Graces  puritati  Atticaeque 
elegantix  studuenint,  quo  tempore   Latins   puritas  et  eleganda 
lingux  dudum  evanuerat ;  ut  ceite  Apollodorus,  Dionysius  Hali- 
caraassensis,    Dio  Chrysostomus,  Aristides,  Luclanus,    et  baud 
scio  an  Themistius,  Julianus,  Libanius,  Synesius,  tamquam  testn 
pune  dictionis  rite  laudari  possint;  pertinuit  tamen  ad  auctni-. 
fatem   hujus  Granunatic;c  in  testimoniis  adferendis  se  intra  fines 
prims  illius  xtatis  plemmque  continuisse.     Dicimus  plerumquei 
nam  est  etiam  ubi  aliquid   ex  h3c  severitate  legis  remittitur :  ve- 
luti   p.  153.  citantur  Polybius,  Plutarchua,  et  Herodes  Atticus; 
quorum    duo  priores   ne  voluerunt  quidem   elegantis  studutssc 
videri.     Ultimo  loco  accedit  Appendix  de  Q}taniitate  et  Acceata, 
brevis  quidem  sed  diligens  et  perspicua :  in  qua  iUnd  etiam  recte 
monetur  et   apposito   diagrammate  muaico  ostenditnr,  accentum 
pronunciation!  melodiam  adferre  syllabis  variandis  acutis,   grari- 
bus>  circumflexis.    Ex  toto  deinceps  opere  titulos  capitum  referre 
quum  infinitum  ncc  ofus  sit^  sententiam  paucis  complectamur. 
Jgitur   in   priore  volumine  omnia  materia  elementaris,  Nomina, 
verba,    ceters     orationis    partes,   per  Declinationum,    Conjuga- 
tionum,  Dialectorum,    variam  formam,    dilucide  explicatur,  per 
tabulas  etiun  oculis  quasi  subjicitur:   in  altero  volumine,  eadem 
materia,  eodem  ordine,  recensetur  eo  consilio  ac  modo,  ut  ratio 
ostendatur,  qua  ad  sententis  dectarationem  construatur  et  compo> 
natuT:  itaque  non  solum  ordinaria  et  communis,  sed  etiam  ex- 
quisitior  proprietas  Compositionis,  quos  vulgo  idiotismos  vocant, 
ellipses,  pleonatmi,  anacoluthi^e,   particulx,  alisque  forms  ex- 
planentUT :  in  utraque  autem  tanta  sit  et  prsceptorum  diligentia  ac 
subtilitas,  et  vero  exemplonim  ex  optimis  Scriptoribus  collecto- 
nim  copia,  ubertas,  perspicuitas,  et,  quod  addere  non  dubitamus, 
suavitas,  quantam  in  aGa  Grscs  lingus  Grammatica,  quod   qui- 
dem eciamus,  nos  non  dewehenderimus. 

{MJSCELL.  DOCTR.  VOU  U. 
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Wherefore  have  the  aneienis  recorded  «  variefy  of  men,  under 

the  name  of  Zoroaster  ? 


Mschyl  Prometh.  Vinct.  V,  563. 

AljTHOugh,  by  entering  upon  a  subject,  which  has  excited  die 
curiosity  of  the  ingenious,  and  stimulated  the  research  of  the 
plt>found|  I  be  deemed  by  some  to  travel  over  ground  already  suf- 
ficiently trodden,  yet  as  the  records  conceniing  it  have  never  been 
exhausted,  and  as  no  author,  whom  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see,  appears  to  have  completely  elucidated  it,  if  any  new  light  can 
be  reflected  upon  it,  I  shall  consider  myself  sufficiently  exculpated. 
That  the  Greeks  knew  but  little  of  Zoroaster,  I  feel  no  hesitation 
in  asserting,  and  that  many  modems  err  respecting  this  personage, 
may  possibly  be  as  easily  demonstrated. 

Plato,  however,  whose  superior  mind  by  its  own  energies  emerg- 
ed from  vulgar  errors,  rightly  defines  his  magic  to  be,  Beaov  i-gayrsloi, 
e.  g.  Alcib.  1.  32.  oov  6  fiiv  fMiyslav  re  SiSaerxffi,  t^v  Zu)poi<rTpov  rou 
*ftpofjuoiKov'  (Sm  li  rotrro  Bewv  Sepair^la)  SiSatrxei  8c  xaci  rot  fisi(rt\$xi. 
And  Porphyry  de  Abstr.  iv.  163.  also  says.  Tragi  ye  /x^y  roig  /7?^ 
(raigf  ol  %ep)  ro  telov  O'O^o)  xa)  tqutov  iepcnrovreg,  (uayoi  fx.ev  vpocrocyo- 
ptvovToih  which  certainly  is   no   bad  description    of  the  ancient 

^ULo  >  others,  notwithstanding,  from  the  [version  of  ^ULo 
into  juuxyoi  by  the  Greeks,  and  magi  by  the  Latins,  have  annexed 
the  idea  of  sorcery  or  enchantment  to  the  Persian  term,  and  con- 
jectured as  much  respecting  the  Guebres  :  thus  Justin  1.  i.  writes, 
postremum  hinc  bellum  cum  Zoroastre  rcge  Bactrianorum  fuit, 
qui  primus  dicitur  artes  magicas  invenisse,  et  mundi  principia, 
siderumque   motus  diligentissime    spectasse.     But   although   the 

word    i*o  in  Persian  and  ^j,,^^  in    Arabic    are   not  used  to 

express  magic,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  priests  of  that  order 
may  have  practised  the  arts  of  die  modem  Derweesh  or  Fakeer 
to  deceive  the  admiring  populace;  such  may  have  been  the 
D^Zd^n  of  the  Egyptians  mentioned  in  Exodus,  and  of  the  Baby- 

lonians  recorded  in  Daniel :  but  whether  this  were  or  were  not 
the  fact,  it  can  by  no  means  be  collected  fr6m  the  name    .  jjj^^ 

The  Muhhammedan  poets  have  made  the  word  signify  a  tavern- 
keeper  ;  and  they  also  use  it  to  express  fratemities  of  Chrisdan 
monks ;  indeed,  the  prosaic  writers  use  this  or  some  tide  indicative 
of  the  pyreal  rites  to  distinguish  all  infidels,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Italian  councils  the  term  «  eredco,''  atid  the  Spanish  inquisitors 


Whertfore  have  the  aadetUtreeorieit^.  *S81 

<*  herwe"  to  mark  all,  who  dissented  in  opmioD  fiom  thenuelret. 
Thus  fihafezz  says, 

(  Distain  thou  thy  sacred  carpet  with  wine,  if  ever  the  Peer-i 
Mughan  address  thee.' 

That  many  persons  hare  existed  of  this  name  is  well  known ; 
Bryant  instances  Zoroaster  the  Mede,  the  Medo-Persic,  the  FnK 
connesian,  the  Bactrian,  the  Chaldean,  the  Pamphylian,  the  ^thic^ 
pian,    &c.  \    and   Agathias  1.  2.    writds,  gure;  St  i  Zmpia^ti   17x01. 

Ktfl  TOUf  voit-au;  iirro,  auK  wnrri  ra^w;  Smyvarai.  Ilt^iu  Si  avrat  oJ 
vuv  M  'TaTOiTtriai  ourtu  Eij  n  asrXtof  $oia-l  ycyovfyai,  w;  Aiav  o^^cvw- 
iia^ai,  xai  ouk  eiuki  fuxSiiy  n^rrpov  JapEiau  iraTijp,  Eire  aKKa;,  ouro; 
"'VX'*  ''Tatrwjf,  xal  aurif  Be  Taj  Tgortoas  iipoupyiaf  af*eiijia(  Tap- 
fMveif  TiVaj  xal  x^iKi'^a?  aK/Sijiti  Sofa;.  The  observations  of  Aga- 
thus  display  much  discernment,  and  sound  judgment  concerning 
the  diversity  of  the  accounts  ;  and  Bryant  is  most  clearly  correct 
in  averring,  that  he  who  appeared  in  die  time  of  Hydaspes  could 
not  have  been  the  Zoroaster  of  the  ancients,  but  merely  the  renewer 
of  the  Tsabxan  rites.  Almost  every  Tarikh  mentions  a  Zerdusht 
in  the  time  of  Gushtasp  son  of  Lohorasg ;  and  the  Shah-nameh 
contains  several  inimitable  verses  concerning  him,  which  are  epito- 
mized in  the  ^  jmLj  iLm  ;  hut  the  Jehan  Ara  particularly 
records  his  famdy  name. 


C^j  ^-^jUl!   AjU   <~fiMj:    Ajj*    4^i    lji^]j^      yj 

<  Gushtasp  was  son  of  Lohorasp,  whose  surname  was  Herbud,  i.  e, 
servant  of  lire :  in  his  time  Zerdusht,  whose  family  name  was 
Olada,  lived,  and  pretended  to  be  a  prophet.'  — The  Zerdusht- 
nameh    calls    lus    father's    name    .,«wLwj^    and    his    niothw*s 

It  is  also  certain,  that  more  than  one  Zoroaster  existed,  from  the 
discordance  of  the  accounts  of  the  time,  in  .  which  Zoroaster  is 
said  to  have  lived. '  Eudoxus  and  Aristotle  make  him  6000 
years  before  Pkto's  death  j  Henriippus,  5000  before  the  Trojan 
war }  Pliny,  many  thousand  years  before  Moses  j  and  Plutarch 
de  Iside  et  Osiride  says,  oiro;  tSi'Baf-  euxTala  fluiT*  xal  yaenrr^pia, 
from  whence  Cluver  confidently   assumes,   that  Zoroaster  must 

■  S«e  CInv.  &yMkt,  Sic. 
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be  Adam.  Therefore  it  becomes  evident,  that  there  was  a 
Zoroaster  before  the  time  of  Darius  Hydaspes ;  for  Diogenes 
*  Laertius  proccm.  p.  S.  makes  him  6000  years  prior  to  that  time. 
Some  have  made  him  contemporary  with  Ninus,  others  with 
Semiramis  (if  indeed  such  men  ever  existed,)  some  have  confound- 
ed him  with  Hhus,  others  with  Mitzraim^  some  with  Nimrod, 
others  with  Moses. 

We  shall  discover  equal  indecision  in  the  Oriental  accounts  \ 
we  shall  find,  that  some  imagine  him  to  have  been  a  Chinese, 
whose  father's  name  was  Espintaman,  and  whose  mother  was 
called  Dodo,  which  names  (as  Hyde  judiciously  observes)  cannot 
be  Chinese;  consequently  the  account  cannot  be  true.  Abu 
Muhhammed  Mustaf  a>  in  the  life  of  Gushtasp,  says> 


jJJU  fi  AxU^l^-  ^  *jt^  ^^  ih^  5U  ^  ^  ^Ife 
cr*    J«*lr-^    ^.     «^*^ — f^*"    -:^    ^J^     *^.^   *r^*>^ 

'He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Esdras,  whom  he  was  accustomed 
to  hear,  and  to  whom  h^  was  also  accustomed  to  read  alternately. 
And  Eadras  cursed  him,  until  he  became  leprous.  Then  the 
children  6l  Israel  expelled  him  from  their  society,  and  he  directed 
lus  course  towards  the  East.'  Bundari,  likewise  quoted  by  Hyde, 
gives  a  nearly  corresponding  relation,  and  says  on  the  authority 
of  Abu  laafar  Al  Tabari,  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine» 
and  that 

j(^  U»U:  ^y.  1^1  U^t  S^^  (j&ul  Uji^U.  ^L& 

<  he  was  a  servant  to  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
m  high  estimation  and  favor  with  him :'  and  Said  Ebn  Batric 
avers,  that  Zorodasht  lived  in  the  days  of  Nahor  the  father  of 
Terah.  Not  being  persuaded  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Sad-der 
and  the  Zend-avesta,  I  adduce  no  examples  from  them. 

From  the  Persian  and  Arabic  accounts  it  therefore  appears, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  Zerdusht,  or  that  the  rites  of  Zer- 
dusht  must  have  existed  before  the  time  of  him,  who  florished  in 
the  days  of  Gushtasp,  and  that  the  Zoroaster,  of  whom  we  read 
in  Porphyry  de  Antro  Nympharum,  p.  254.  could  not  have  been 
the  first  of  that  name.  This  is  evident  from  the  Majizat  Farsee, 
p.  224., 


'  The  Persians  In  ancient  times  were  followers  of  the  Tsabsean 
religion,  and  adored  tlie  stars  down  to  the  time  of  Gushtasp  son 
of  Lohorasp;'  but  it  must  be  clear,  dia  tthe  authorities,  which 
confound  Zerdusht  with  Abraham,  cannot  be  correct,  and  pnv 
ceed  in  a  great  degree  from  the  fables  of  the  Taigumists,  and 
Rabbins. 

From  innumerable  passages  in  the  Greek  writers  we  are  able 
to  show,  that  there  were  some  of  this  name  amongst  the  Chal- 
dees,  from  whence  has  arisen  a  confusion  almost  endless,  so 
that  both  the  Trinity  and  the  oiacles  ascribed  to  Zoroaster  have 
been  indefinitely  calied  Magic  or  Chaldaic.  An  author  cited  hj 
Suidas  says,  ' AnTeovofLlav  irpiroi  Ba^uXinsi  t^evpov  Bii  ZatpoaTrpov, 

ftcS'  ov    'Uaravij;' a$'    ww    A'yum-toi    xal   "EXAijvi;    iii^avri).     If 

then  upon  so  intricate  a  point,  I  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  an 
opinion,  I  would  thus  solve  the  difficulty. 

Since  fromt  he  Scriptural  records, 

U??3  nsn»  712^  D*^?  TMD  DJW  WiH 

it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  iire>worship  prevailed  in  Chaldxi 
before  the  days  of  Abram,  as  at  that  early  period  of  the 
world,  places  were  most  frequently  named  after  some  prominent 
circumstance,  and  if  what  the  R»bbins  aver  be  correct,  especiallj 
what  the  learned  Moses  Ben  Maimoii  asserts,  it  probably  arose 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Enos,  to  which  xra  other  writers  hare 
referred  the  origin  of  Tsabaism ;  therefore  it  seems  likely,  that 
Zoroaster  could  'not  have  introduced  the  pyr^al  rites.  On  an 
inspection  into  the  multiform  idolatry  of  the  East,  following  the 
authority  of  such  men  as  Herodotus  and  as  Diodorns  Siculns, 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  pyr^al  rites  in  the  oriental  parts 
of  the  world  were  so  many  branches  of  one  form  of  worship, 
which  the  author  already  adduced  from  Suidas,  whom  we  can 
support  from  the  Scriptures,  says,  were  first  in  use  among  the 
Babylonians ;  for  if  they  were  addicted  to  astronomical  researches, 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  age,  as  wdl  as  the  nature  of 
the  study,  would  lead  them  to  introduce  pyr6al  tites  in  honorof 
the  sun,  which  have  always  been  inseparable  from  genmne 
Tsabaism. 

May  we  then  not  scruple  to  say  that  Zoroaster  was  no  one 
individual  person,  that  Zoroaster  was  the  cognomen  of  the  priests 
of  those  rites,  whether  we  find  them  in  Chaldica,  in  Persia,  or  in 
any  other  country,  where  he  was  affirmed  to  have  be«T^  •.  -Ktvi  wj- 


AM*  Wk^tri^^  have  the  and^U^  rtcor^ai 

posing  this  to  be  the  case,  shall  we  not  at  once  find  the  incoherent 
accounts  of  the  Greek  historians  harmonised  ?  No  man,  who 
knows  the  prevailing  custom  of  titular  cognomina  in  the  East, 
will  dispute  thia  conjecture  :-»— indeed,  if  other  proofs  were  want- 
ing, he  would  perceive  abundant  evidence  in  the  Hebrew  writings  \ 
but  independent  of  them,  the  Tuzuk-i  Teemoor  instances  five 
kings  from  the  Turki  annals,  who  by  reason  of  their  greatness  are 
never  called  by  their  proper  names, 

Ddrd  the  mighty  Sovereign  of  Hindostan — ^Caesar  {Qjiees&r)  the 
mighty  Sovereign  of  Room  (Constantinople) — FUghfoor  the  mighty 
Sovereign  of  Khotdy  of  Cheen^  and  of  Mdcheen —  Khdquan  the 
mighty  Sovereign  of  TUrktstdn — Shehinshdh  (literally  king  of 
kings)  the  mighty  Sovereign  of  Irdn  and  Tooran :  and  the  quota- 
tion from  the  Jehan  Ara  proves,  that  Zerdusht  was  the  cognomen 
of  Daada,  who  now  has  been  shown  merely  to  have  been  the  reno- 
vator of  that  worship,  which  probably  had  begun  to  have  been 
neglected.  One  proof  therefore  supports  the  other,  since  it  is 
manifest  that  men  had  cognomina  from  their  different  functions 
or  from  certain  actions  performed  by  them,  and  that  cities  received 
their  names  not  arbitrarily,  but  from  certain  rites  and  ceremonies, 
or  from  some  memorable  circumstance  relating  to  them;  thus 
among  other  instances  Pithom,  of  which  we  read  in  Exodus  i.  11. 

is   said  by   the  Cophts  to  be    IieeUlU     '^RaXRII)©!! 

nROX&I  HPOXUnXCCH  Pethom,  a  city  in  the  land  of 
Ramesses,  but  by  the  Greeks  to  be  riqioiv  mkig  Iv  7^  'Pafj^etnT^. 

If  this  be  correct,  what  is  the  signification  of  the  term  Zer- 
dusht or  Zoroaster  ?  it  cannot  be  Bryant's  Sol  Asterius,  it  cannot 
be  the  vivum  astrum  fw&v  aa-Tqov  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  and 
what  authority  or  reason  have  we  to  presume,  that  it  is  aaTpoiorrig  ? 

m 

That  it  stands  for  C^^  5^'  the  friend  of  fire,  as  Texeira  was 
informed,  is  impossible  \  because  Hyde  most  accurately  objects  to 

an  1  with  amedda  undergoing  aphseresis,  as  not  common  to  the 
language,  and  instances  diat  ^  simply  means  gold :  in  like 
manner  we  may  object,  that  cX>£a  for  cIXm^  is  also  inadmis- 
sible, because  the  Persian  possesses  C^,  meaning  a  desert,  and 


a  variety  ^tnen^  «iu2n*  ilte  mame  efZomatter  f         *S£5 

uw3  meaning  a  band ;  accwding  therefore  to  this  deduction  the 
ip,  must  be  placed  for  tbe  u-,  vhich  indeed  sometimes  occurs  in 
MSS.,  and  by  the  omission  of  j  the  word  must  suffer  Syncope, 
which  necessarily  induces  improbability,  and  in  ^ct  begs  the 
question.  This  derivation  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the 
supposed  coincidence  of  Abraham  and  Zerdusht ;  which  appears 
in  a  great  degree  to  be  founded  upon  the  circumstance  of  Abra- 
ham leaving  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  of  his  father's  name  being 

j^\  or  fire,  according  to  one  Mnhhammedan  tradition.  But  as 
the  Greek  writers  inform  us»  that  he  was  also  called  ZofoSm, 
Bryant  is  perfectly  .incoDsistent  with  his  own  arbitrary  system 
in  objecting  to  the  term  Zerdusht ;  e^ecially  as  he  oftentimes 
owns  the  propensity  of  dte  Greeks  to  alter  words,  and  to  accom- 
modate them  to  their  own  terminations  {  and  there  is  as  much,  S 
not  greater,  difference  between  Ormuzd  and  Oromasdes,  Ahennan 
and  Arimanius,  Mihr  and  Mithras,  Ardeshir  and  Artaxerxes, 
which  is  the  Septuagint  version  of  Ahasucrus,  &g.,  as  between 
the  words  in  debate  ■.  but  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
rites  came  from  the  Chaldeans  to  the  Persians. 

Could  it  however  be  proved,  that  the  Babylonian  priests  had 
a  sacred  language,  like  those  of  India,  of  .£gypt  and  of  Persia, 
(as  appears  from  the  inscriptions  at  Istakhar,)  and  could  it  be 
demonstrated,  that  that  tongue  had  an  affinity  with  the  Sans- 
krita,  as  the  others  had,  we  could  easily  explam  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  Zoroaster  and  Zarades.  On  etymological  deductions 
however  I  place  little  reliance,  excepting  when  there  appears 
to  be  either  authority  or  strong  probability  to  recommend  mem. 
But  if  we  have  recourse  to  the  Sanskrita,  which  is  a  tongue  "  of  the 
most  uiifathomable  antiquity,"  we  may  rest  certain,  that  the  first 
sylbble  it  Stx/ra  or  Soorya  the  Sun  :  now  if  we  compound  this  with 
Truia  it  will  imply  the  sdence  of  tlie  Sun  :  if  however  we  adopt  a 
derivative  of  the  root  sram  to  perform  religious  austerities,  whence 
the  order  of  the  priesthood  is  called  Ssrama,  we  shall  have  a  direct 
allusion  to  the  sacerdotal  oiEce  of  Zoroaster,  which  will  also  be  the 
case,  if  we  compound  Soorya  the  Sun  with  the  participle  of  the  vei1> 
sri  to  worship,  to  serve.  And  great  probability  arises  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  because  }f  we  compound  Soora  the  Sun  with  data  a 
servant}  we  have  precisely  the  same  ujniiication>  and  the  Greek 
Za^aSt);:  and  this  is  also  tbe  Persian  iImH^j  since  in  some 
MSS.,  it  is  written  C^S,^  and  Cw  ^1^^^  but  every  etymoio* 
gical  conjecture  is  left  witEout  the  least  reserve  to  the  discretion 
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of  the  reader:  however  if  this  deduction  be  the  tmei  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Greeks  had  authority  for  interpreting  it  atrr^G- 

St.  John's  CM.  Cam..  D.  G.  WAIT. 

50th  Jan.  1813. 


INSCRIPTIONS  FOUND  AT  ANCIENT  SAGUNTVM. 

Wb  have  been  fxrored  with  the  following  additional  Inscripttras 
latdy  brought  into  this  country,  and  hope  to  be  aiik  to  give  some 
czribnation  of  them  in  a  future  number.   ~ 

The  following  rules  are  collected  from  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Spanish  antiquaries. 

1.  The  chmeten  both  cf  the  Celtiberiuis,  and  of  theTardetani,  are  to  be 
tSiitSjrreBenti  to  tho  most  aacient  Greek  and  Etimcaa. 
t.  There  are  several  letters  admitted  to  be  donbtfid. 

3.  There  aredonble  letters,  which  heqaently  recar. 

4.  The  vewelt  as*  tometiiaes  expraHcd,  bat  oAca  aia  to  be  sappUed. 

5.  Words  areseldom  written  at  nil  length. 

No.  12. 


TT77T 


T 


G'GRaTTIO 

POLYaNTHO 
ANN  LV 

GEMINIA-PHOEBAS 
VI RO  £T*SIBI 


"/ill"' 


No.  13. 


L-aNTO 
NVMIDaE-P 
FaBRVMTR 
LEGPRIMa 
MSER-GIVST 
£T  SERC 
SERVS' 


Protpeciu$  of  Crit.  Obu.  on  Boohf  lie. 

No.  14. 


•a«7 


SERGIaE  m-f 

PEREGRINAE 

THEOMNESTVS-ET-LAIS 

ETDIDYMELIBERTI 


No.  15. 

IVSTOAI 
C    NLEFI.I 
l&EVIRO  EOV: 
IVRBANOTRI 

SORTITOPl 
S  A 


PROSPECTUS 


CRITICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  BOOKS 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

No.  lS,jtatj»ibli*i«l. 


V/oHititrrKOTSriousdfttes  iatbeCbrooiconoTSuseliius  vindicated  agaiut 
the  modems.  Its  agreemeat  with  Herodotus,  Josephus,  and  Sjucelluii  proved 
in  otliera  which  have  been  doubted.  SjmcellusdefeDded  conceraingthe  usur- 
pation or  Babylon  by  Nabopoluar  agfunst  the  eomiptioD  of  his  words  by 
Usher,  and  the  accusation  of  thnrbemg  spurious  by  vixnoles.  Jeromvio- 
^catcdaeainstScaligerconcerninKtheMokofJiiAth.  ^IM  dates  and  fiu:ts 
in  the  Greek  Judith  shown  to  be  in  hstmony  with  profifte  histoiy  and 
chtono]o«>-,  and  more  accurate  than  the  latin  copy  in  opposition  to  Pri> 
deaux  and  Jackson.    The  book  as  authentic  as  th^  Maccabees. 

This  pubhcadon  was  begun  in  1781,  and  continued  occasionally,  as  the 
author's  leisure  peimitted^  down  to  the  present  No.  IS.  Its  object  w«s  t9 
convey  to  the  |jubllc  the  lemarks  of  an  individual,  not  connected  with  any 
of  the  too  partial  or  the  prejudiced  partiei  ia  litentlirej  upga  luch  ntw 


^^*  Prospectus. 

books  of  credit,  as  en^iged  the  notice  of  the  author.  The  favorable  recep* 
tion  of  the  first  numDers,  which  are  now  out  of  print,  induced  him  to  en- 
larze  his  plan  in  one  respect,  that  is,  by  including  in  it  ancient  books  as 
well  as  modem  ones,  wluch  related  to  the  same  subject,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  contract  it  in  another  respect,  by  confining  lumself  to  fmcli  books 
only,  as  tended  to  ilUistrate  the  Jewish  scriptures,  more  particularly  in 
re^rd  to  the  connexion  of  the  historic  events  there  with  tue  profane  his^ 
tones  and  chronology  of  the  same  ages.  For  the  author  could  not  but 
allow,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  cnoeavours  of  many  learned  men,  there 
still  remained  so  much  incoherence  in  their  different  accounts  of  the  kings 
of  Assyria,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  of  such  other  historic  subjects^  as 
gave  but  too  much  room  for  Collins  and  Bolingbroke  to  accuse  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  so  ^eat  discordancy  with  profane  history,  as  tended  to  lessen 
its  credit  in  point  of  veracity.  It  became  therefore  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
whence  this  discordancy  arose ;  and  the  author  thought,  that  he  saw  a 
plain  road,  which  might  be  fi^llowed  through  ail  the  intncacies  and  dii^cul- 
ties  with  which  different  modems  had  perplexed  and  obsciu^  it ,  and  which 
would  prove,  that  neither  Scripture  nor  profane  history  were  to  be  accused 
of  departinjg  from  tmth ;  for  those  apparent  discordances  had  arisen  solely 
from  the  historic  accounts  preserved  in  ancient  books  having  not  been  put 
together  and  arranged  by  the  modems  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  point  of 
history  and  chronoTo^,  nor  indeed  even  the  words  of  the  ancients  always 
explained  in  their  nght  senses.  The  tmth  of  these  accusations  against 
modem  commentators  on  Scripture  and  others  has  been  proved  in  the 
above  16  Numbers ;  and  in  consequence  it  appears,  that  when  such  errors 
are  removed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  Jewish  scriptures  and  profane  his- 
tory, do  actually  agree  together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  so  that  the 
pretended  discordancy  alleged  against  Scripture  has  not  the  least  good  found- 
ation, nor  yet  indeed  complaints  against  the  insufficiency  of  profane  his- 
tory, but  that  all  the  apparent  difficulties  have  arisen  from  the  want  of 
attention,  and  the  errors  of  modem  compilers  of  ancient  history  and  chro- 
nology. The  reasoning  and  proofs  contained  in  the  text  are  confirmed  and 
rendered  more  obvious  oy  several  tables  of  history  and  chronology. 

Dr.  Priestly's  Defences  of  Unitarianism  afforded  an  occasion  to  extend 
similar  remarks  and  accusations  to  Christian  a^es,  with  respect  to  the 
errors  committed  by  the  modern  compilers  of  that  mode  of  Christianitv ; 
thb  however  caused  a  little  intricacy  in  the  publication  of  some  of  the 
above  16  numbers,  in  order  that  the  two  subjects  might  not  be  intermixed 
vrhcn  bound  up  in  volumes,  although  intermixed  in  the  above  numbers 
when  publishea  separately ;  and  due  attention  to  the  directions  given  in 
each  No.  concerning  the  volume  to  which  it  belongs,  the  pages  and  signa- 
tures in  it,  will  easily  point  out  the  manner  how  thev  ought  to  be  bound 
up  for  the  above  purpose  of  not  intermixing  those  subjects  in  the  order  of 
reeding,  although  intermixed  in  the  order  of  publication.  The  whole  when 
completed  wiUform  5  volumes  8vo. 

.  Suloecti  already  discussed  in  the  above  16  Numbers, 

The  well-known  Jong  duration  of  an  Aiisyrian  Empire  adopted  by  some  ao- 
cientt  in  comparison  of  the  shorter  historic  one  asaignea  by  Herodotus,  is  shown 
to  be  nothing  more  than  Assyrian  history  accommodated  to  a  favorite  astronomic 
period  of  the  ancient  orientals  or  magnus  amuuy  applied  by  them  here  to  the 
parpose  of  astrology  relative  to  the  duration  of  Juncdoms,  just  as,  at  other  times, 
they  ascertained  by  astrology  the  dotation  of  individuals.  This  period  contained 
1460  years,  beins  the  time  elapsed  before  the  new  year's  day  of  a  retrograde 
solaryear  of  365  days  only  will  perform  a  complete  revolution  Imckward  through 
the  Zodiac,  and  begin  again  on  the  same  dqr  as  a  solar  year  intercakted  with  l 
day  in  every  4  years ;  proofs  of  these  hcts  may  be  seen  in  Syncellus.    At  other 
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timea,  and  bj  olhcn,  the  nine  period  oftldOwii  applied  to  the  dnntion  of  the 
Uaivenc,  and  predicted  for  the  tinie  of  ita  deitreciian  either  by  a  flood  or  Rrr, 
u  javj  Iw  proved  from  Cetuorinui.  The  mndira  Hindoo*  have  preiervcd  a 
relic  of  the  same  ancient  oriental  practice  of  inclndun  and  conflnintf  historic 
events  within  arbiirarya^trolocic  period*.  Their  hIioIp  hiitory  <■  tfana  incladed 
in  and  confined  by  ilifterent  tnaltiple*  of  a  period  of  432,000  jeaxt  rurmed  by 
mnltlpiyiiiK  the  3£.n00  yean,  in  which  UuMuinmea  were  rcuBtod  locompleta 
a  revolution  backward,  by  tbe  13  Signl  of  tbe  Zodiac  tbransh  wUich  they  revolve. 
That  Auyriao  perioil  of  1460  waa  aftcrwirdi  ahorleDed  by  tbe  lame  Grrok 
Cbronoloftcn  in  the  a^e  of  Alexander,  who  ihorteDCd  the  antiqnity  of  the  Trtyan 
war,  B3  connected  with  tlie  AsijriaD  king  diere  by  the  AaayrMi»lfaeniMl*e%  and 
naioed  Teotanius  -.  thua  il  wai  reduced  to  1300  or  1360,  ettbCT  lOO  or  160  yean 
being  lalten  ati-ay  from  the  antiqaity  of  both,  and  thl*  by  tbe  omiuioB  of  4  wbote 
reigns  of  I6i  yean  after  tbe  rei^  of  Tentamiu  and  the  r«piited  capture  of  Troy 
in  that  rei^.  Tbe  origin^  pejfecllitt  of  Auyriaokhin  iifonnd  bi  Syncelhl*,  the 
cormpted  and  ahortened  lUt  In  EnKbioa,  m  copied  by  bimfrom  tbe  redoeed  ebro- 
oology  of  Aiuyria  and  Greece,  adopted  by  tboie  taler  Greeka.  Hence  aroae  Ite 
different  accoiinti  in  ancient  anlhon  of  the  duration  of  tbe  Attyriaa  kkudom 
kc.  Uc. 

The  antiqnity  and  accuracy  of  the  vra  of  Nabootsiar  vindicated  agaiMt  tiw 
accoratiomof  erroninit  by  Jaclison,  and  proved  to  have  been  not  compiled 
by  Ptolemy,  bnt  lo  have  been  in  use  a>  early  hi  by  Hipparcluia.  The  mode  of 
rcckoniof;  by  it  miitaken  by  Prideaiix,  Jackaon,  and  Bowyer. 

Tlie  otiservatioTU  of  the  autumnal  equinoxes  by  Hipparchns,  proved  to  have 
been  all  made  one  year  later  than  modem  attronomera  pretend,  therefore  an  not 
■nbject  to  bo  mnch  error  as  astronomers  have  imputed  to  them,  who  have  mia- 
laken  the  meaning  of  one  Greek  phrase  by  Hipparchni  from  the  time  of  Coperal- 
ciu  down  to  that  of  Delalaode,  and  bwcc  accnaed  Uipparchnawitbont  good 
foundation.    , 

The  Asiyriln  king)  mentioned  in  Scripture  proved  to  have  been  Ibe  taae 
persona  aa  those ennmerated  hy  Cteiias  in  Diodomt,  but  under  different  naatM; 
the  number  of  tliem  and  tbe  dnration  of  their  reigns  are  also  tbe  very  same,  and 
the  laat  Uiree  from  Eaarchaddon  tbe  eame  as  the  three  in  the  Kra  of  is'abonuar 
before  the  deatmction  ofNlniieh  by  Cyaxare*.  Tbey  weretUMedes  by  n- 
tion  and  kings  of  Aisyiia,  by  Hie  conquest  of  Assyria  under  Arbacea.  Seoacbe- 
rib  was  tbe  first  of  tbem,wbo  dwelt  at  Ninivrh  ina  lead  of  Ecbatana,  and  the  Jarib 
mentioned  in  HoiM  was  the  same  aa  Arbacea,  who  was  Ifaai  cotemponuy  with 
Jonah  40  years  before  the  -  1st  Olympiad ;  all  other  date*  by  ancient  or  inoden) 
chronologera  being  pro*ed  to  be  erroneous,  and  tinu  tbe  brtiptnral  accranti  of 
thoaeAtayriankingsarefonndtobein  barmony  with  praAne  tiiitaty  andetant- 
nology. 

The  account  of  tbese  Median  kings  over  Amvria,  by  Enaebius,  aliown  to  be 
in  general  accunte,  bnt  the  nature  of  it  to  have  been  intirely  mistuen  \>y  Scali- 
ger,  Pctaviut,  Manbim,and  all  other  writers,  &c.&c. 
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PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 
A  New  Journal  ia  Modem  Greek  has  been  eatablubed  in  Vienna.   It  ia 
tUc  Work  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Venice,  and  Con- 
standnople.    The  Editor  is  Demetrios  Alezandrides,  authw  of  a  Turkish 
Dictionary,  and  of  a  Greek  Oiwomar. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Icelandic  Language  has  been  published  at  Copenha- 
gen by  M.  Rask.    Thii  was  the  langu^e  genentUy  tpokea  iit  Scaua^'^^A. 
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during  the  9th  Century.  T^e  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
derived  from  the  Saxon,  according  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Adelung  and  others ; 
but  that  it  forms  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  tongues. 

The  Class  of  History  and  Ancient  Literature  in  Paris  offers  a  gold  medal 
for  the  best  dissertation  in  Latin^  or  French  on  **  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  every  part  of  the  Administration  of  the  Roman  £mi>u:e  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  and  his  Successors^  down  to  the  Accession  of  Julian.*'  Tue 
compositions  must  be  delivered  before  the  ist  of  Aprily  1814. 

Pnofessor  Miiller  of  Denmark^  h^s  published  an  interesting  Dissertation 
on  the  Antiquity  and  Authenticity  of  tne  Mythology  attributed  to  Odin. 

We  are  informed  in  a  Paris  Literary  Jot^1lal  that  a  Greek  MS,  of  Joanne? 
Laurentius^  comqionly  called  Joannes  Lydus,  who  lived  in  the  jcicn  of 
Anasta^s  and  Justinian,  has  been  discover»l  in  Constantinople,  b^^  M.  De 
Choiseul  Goulfier.  It  is  added  that,  according  to  Suidas,  this  writer  left 
three  works,  De  Menributy  De  Magistratibus  Romanit,  De  OUentU.  Of  the 
first  some  fragments  were  published  at  Leipsic  in  1794,  the  rest  were  cout- 
sidered  as  lost. 

On  consulting  Suidas,  all  that  we  find  on  this  writer,  is :  'lownq;  ^iXalix^i^f 

(See  Suidas,  ^  Kuster,  Vol.  ii.  p.  131.) 

We  are  informed  that  the  work  De  MagiUratifms  will  soon  appear  with  a 
Prel^nin^u7  Dissertation  by  M.  Hase,  and  a  Lati]^  Translation  by  M.  Fuss. 

Two  Editions  of  Plato  aie  announced.  One  edited  by  M.  Weigel,  of 
Leipsic,  in  15  Vols.  8vo.  printed  with  types  similar  to  those  used  in 
Weiske's  Longinus.  It  will  be  accompanied  bv  a  Latin  Version  with  Notes 
jmtical  and  ex|>lanatory^  Greek  Schcuia,  partly  inedited  and  an  extensive 
Index.  The  critical  revision  of  the  text  from  the  best  MSS.  is  undertaken 
by  MM.  L.  F.  I^eindorf  and  A.  Boeckh.  Price  to  Subscribers,  6  francs,  each 
vol.  to  non-subscribers  9  f* 

The  other  Edition  will  be  printed  at  Berlin,  under  the  following  title: 
Platonis  Opera  Omnia  Graec^  et  Latin^  excerpta  ex  pluribus  codd.  MSS. 
varietate  lectionis,  subjimctis  H.  Stephani  integris,  posteriorum  nonnullo- 
nim  selectis,  F.  A.  Womi^  J.  Bekkeri,  atque  aliorum  continuis  amiotationi- 
bus,  volumine  singularis  isagoges  literarisp,  rerumque  et  verborum  indicibus 
inst^jctfi. 

Besides  the  Editors  mentioned  in  the  title,  M.  Alter  of  Vienna,  M.  Boisso- 
nade  of  Paris,  and  other  critical  Scholars  are  mentioned  as  cnga";e(l  in 
the  preparation  of  this  edition.  Upwards  of  twelve  MSS.  are  coUaUng  for 
the  occasion ;  and  the  Latin  translation  is  represented  as  singularly  accurate 
^d  elegant.  It  will  be  printed  in  8  vols,  small  4to.  and  16  in  8vo.  The 
only  difference  will  be  in  the  paper  &nd  the  types. 

D.  J.  Van  Lennep  is  preparing  a  new  Edition  of  Ovid*s  Epistles,  for 
which  he  is  collating  MSS.  m  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  ana  in  that  of 
tlie  University  of  Leyd^.  He  will  give  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  tlic 
Greek  translation  of  the  Epistles,  by  Planudes. 

I 

M.  Wieland  of  Saxony  is  bringingto  a  close,  his  Commentary  onCicero> 
Epistles,  with  his  new  Translation. 

M.  Creuzer  of  Heidelberg  is  publishing  his  extensive  work  on  the  Sym^ 
bQls  and  Myt)iology  of  Greece  and  other  ancient  nations. 

A  new  Corpus  Auetorum  Latinorum  \3  to  appear  at  Upsa),  edited  by  ^^ 


lADgae  Fian^aue,  i  I'UngB  diet  £ 
pol£on,  ttahliei  ISaiat  Denii,  ponr 
eion  d'Honwiir;  par  Ch.  P.  Obairii 


Fore^  Uiermy  lalelSgaue,  HSi 

Tnener,  and  yinted ty  Stenhamnwr  and  PilmMad,  printcrate d>e Uni»«r- 
sitjf. 

In^Hirted  by  T.  BOOSET,  i,  Broad  Street,  City., 

Gtammuni  dM  Oraamttirei.  oa.  An^jFM  niioQDie  del  meiUain  Tnitfi  tor  Ik 

* " '-E,ai'UngB  det  £1£tm  da PiDititnt  del  Mmium  unptiuki  N«- 

-wnrrEducttian  da  Filicide  Menbrei  de  h  U- 
nirit  DuTirier.    Deiu  yohunn  in-tictiiTa,  de  plu 
de  lix  cenu  p*ge«  ducnn,  priz  ll>  81. 

CaMile  Gntniiiaire  Fran^oiie,  SinpUGe,  Si. 
Condillac  Principe*  de  Gmnnuure.  5i. 
Dn  Houlky  Fkblea  ed  ven  Fnn^oii,  ilno.  Si.  6d. 

fEovrei  de  RoUin,  M  voU.  itmo.    CoDleunt  Hiib  Aac.  Ron.  et  Bdlei  Let- 
tm,  qni  ac  vendent  w^fnatmemt, 
SeatantTiaitf  de  I'Oitbognqthie  FraD^eitc.  Bra. 


<£ime>  dcOe««iier,  3  toIa.  IBno.  lOa.  fid. 
Cryptegamie  Complette,  de  Liimei.    Pw  JotytAtrc,    8to.  $9. 
DictioDoaire  Grec  etPnn^oii.  1^  QacDon,  i  *oI.  8to.  ll.  6k 
L'HomoDd  Gnunnwiie  laline ,  itmo,  3i.  6d, 


QuintUiini  Intit.  Ontioniun  ad  Dim  Sdwlanua,  I  *<^.  ISno.    Pari*  1S09, 
It*. 
Virgil,  StcreoQrpe. 
Cicemui  libri  Rbebuici,  nova  cdlta,  d'AUemand,  Itmo.     Parii,  1810. 

By  Mturi.DULAU  and  Co.  Soho-tpure. 

Satoel,  iDtTodnetian  i  PEIoqnenee,  on  Eltneiu  de  RUiDHqne,  Itmo.  Pwii, 
ISi>.    «.6d. 

Ca<7  (SilTcrtic  lie)  Cbreitoinadiie  Afabe,  on  Eztraiti  det  diren  F«riraigi 
Anb^  taat  cd  prose  qn'ra  veis,  avec  le  tekte  Arabe,  3  |HH  toL  en  fiio.  Pan*, 
1806.     Imp.  I^iriale.    31.' 3i. 


LjtTELY  PUBLISHED. 

Connventerii  in  Arittophanis  ConuEdias,  collegit,  digessit,  auxit  Cbrii- 
tianuB  Daniel  fieckiua.  Vol.  I.  Prolegorocna,  Commcntarii  in  Plutuin. 
Cum  FabuU  sneil.    8vo.    lipsis,  Wiedmann. 

De  Uni  AntisOophiconun  in  Grxcorum  Tragmliia.  piueitatio  qua  candtdft- 
tus  magisterii  ad  MlemniaexainiaainVitat  Godotredus  Hermii]mus,&c.  4ta. 

NouTcllea  lUcherches    sur  I'oiigine,  et  la   destination  ties   (^ramides 
d'Eeypte.    Ourrage  dans  lequel  on  s'appiiquc  a  deiQontrer  que  ce»  Her- 
veifies  renfeiment    lea  principes   felfmtntaires  des  sciences   abstiiUtea  et 
orcultes,  ainsi  que  ccuxdes  arts  utiles  alasoci^t^.    Par  A.  f.J.deV    ' 
8vo.  3  fr.  Paris,  Treuttel  et  Wurtz. 

Description  abregec  de  Borne  ancienne,  d'apr^  LJEOrio,  Donati,  Nardini, 
<Adlcr,&c.  avec  un  plan  de  Ronie  ancienne.  Piir  F.  Sdioeil.  -lamo.  Parii. 

L'Egjpte  sous  les  Pharaons,  ou  Recheiches  sur  la  Gco^phic,  la  Religion^  a 


tn^  LUefaty  InteUigence. 

1b  Langae,  les  EdritureSy  et  PHistDire  de  I'fi^ypte,  avant  rinrasioii  de  Cam- 
byse ;  par  M.  Champollioiiy  8vo.  Grenoble,  Peyronard. 

L'En^ide  de  Virgile,  traduction  de  C,  L.  Mollevaut,  3  vol.  12ino.  6  francs. 
Paris,  Carez. 

Grammairc  Polyelottc,  Latine,  Italienne,  Espagnole,  Portugaise,  An- 
elaise  et  Fran9aise,  dans  laquelle  ces  diverses  langues  sont  consicfcrees  sous 
le  rapport  du  mecanisme  et  de  I'analogie  propres  ^  chacune  d'elles.  Par 
J.  N.  Blondin.    2  francs.  Paris,  Pelicier. 

Grammaire  Arabe,  -^  Tusa^e  des  61^es  de  Tecole  soeciale  des  langues 
orientales  vivantes ;  par  A.  J.  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  2  Vol.  8vo,  avec  figures. 
24  francs.    Paris,  Deoure. 

Essai  d'une  Histoire  des  Revolutions  arrivees  dans  les  Sciences,  et  Ics 
Beaux  Arts,  depuis  les  terns  heroiques;  par  M.  L.  G.  De  Roujoux.  3  Vol. 
8vo.  15  francs ;  Papier  velin,  30.    Paris,  Bossange,  &c. 


tels  que  statues,  bas-reliefs,  pierres  gravees,  medailles,  firesques  et  peintures 
de  vases,  dont  plusieurs  sont  inedits:  Par  A.  L.  Milun,  8  Vols.  8vo.  36 
francs;  papier  velin  72.    Paris,  Soyer. 

L'Argonautique  de  Valerius  Flaccus,  ou  la  Conqulte  de  la  Toison  d'or, 
Po^me  traduit  en  vers  Fran9ais,  par  M.  Adolphe  Dubeau  de  Lam a.lle. 
Le  Texte  ILatin  en  regard,  avec  des  Notes  et  Variantes.  3  Vols.  8vo.  18 
Francs.    Paris,  Michaud. 

\*  The  Editor  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  availing  himself  of  three  MSS. 
1.  That  of  the  Vatican,  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Library,  No.  3277.  2. 
That  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Saviour  at  Bologna,  on  Vellum  of  the  14th 
Century.  3.  That  of  Munich,  which  belonged  to  Jovianus  Pontanus,  who 
had  enriched  it  with  marginal  notes.  From  these  MSS.  he  has  produced 
many  various  readings;  some  of  which  arc  of  great  importance.  Thus  in 
the  last  we  fmd  languetUia  claudi,  L.  iv.  v.  389,  for  languentia  samno ;  and 
DiCTisTEMPERAT  IRAS,  L.  VIII.  V.  467,  for  tcm^ora  currere  dictii. 

This  work  is  illustrated  with  useful  Notes  troin  the  Adversaria  of  Turne- 
bus,  the  Latin  Elegiacs  ofVolpi,  Wakefield's  Lucretius,  the  Commentary 
on  Lucan  by  Ezras  de  Clerq  Van  Sever,  Emcndatioucs  in  Valerium  Flaccum, 
by  Jacobs,  Miscell.  Phil,  ot  Matthias,  and  Wagner's  Latin  Classics. 

P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Heroides,  et  A.  Sabini  Epistolgp,  c  Burmanni  maxim^ 
editione  editae,  cura  Davidis  Jacobi  Van  Lcimep,  qui  et  suas  animadversioncs 
subjecit.    12mo.  Amsterdam,  Den  Hengst. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

CLASSICAL, 

Mr.  Henry  Huntingford,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  has  prepared  for 
public  ;tion  a  new  edition  of  Pindar,  which  is  to  comprise  in  one  vol.  8vo.  the 
text  and  notes  of  Heynej  ttie  paraphrase  and  some  of  tlie  notes  of  Benedict; 
and  the  Pindaric  Lexicon  of  Damm,  separated  from  his  entire  Lexicon  Homerico- 
Pindaticum^  atid  arranged  iu  alphabetical  order. — Dammii  Lexicon-Uomerico-Pin- 
daricum,  Btrol.  1765.  opus  HercuUi  laborU;  in  ^o  utinam  Findarica  seorsum  ah 
Homericis  viilgasset !  Hcyn.  Praef. 

Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Newman  of  Oxford,  (successors  to  CoUiogwood  and  Co.) 
are  cti^dffed  ia  priatiDg  an  edition  of  livy,  iu  foar  volames  octavo,  under  the  di- 


lAtenry  Iiaeliigenee,  '*2$S 

rscrion  of  ■  (wMtcnutn  sf  Ibe  aai*ctsiiy  ofOiford.    It  ii  fran  the  text  of  Dni- 
kcnborrh.  and  will  coDliin  the  vmrion>  readina,  wid  the  wlxrie  of  tb«  DotPt,  hotli 
of  tbc4ii>  nnd  ij.iio.  ^ditioiu,  ot'Crcfirr.    llie  Notae  Pottcriorea  wiU  be  iotro- 
daced  in  Inr ir  prdpei  plaues  ■(  the  bottom  of  tbr  p>(e. 
BIBLICAI.. 

Messrs.  Cidcll  and  Davics  resjjectfuUy  iofonn  the  Possessors  of  the  mag- 
niliceni  Kdl'mti  <it'ilic  Sacred  Scriptures,  published  by  theUte  Mr.  Macklin, 
thai  it  will  <lh>rtly  he  completed  by  thepuDlkaiion  of  the  Apocrypha,  printed 
ill  ilip  sninc  ^izr^aiid  mkiiner  by  Mr.  Bensley,  andfonningft  Volume  simiUr 
to  tliuseof  llie  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

It  will  h:-  illustrated  with  Histuricat  Engravings  by  Messrs.  C.  Heath, 
Landseer,  llmniley,  Golding,  Sic.  and  Head  and  Tail  Pieces  wholly  by  Mr. 
Landscer,  from  pictures  and  dnwings  which  were  the  last  work  oi  the  late 
Mr.  di;  iiOutherbdurg. 

No  more  copies  will  be  minted  than  are  previously  nlwcribed  for. 

The  ImprewioiM  of  the  Plates  will  be  futhfiiUy  appropriated  according  to 
the  date^  of  the  subscripaont. 

The  I'rlce  of  the  ApocTyj^a,  with  the  Engravings  complete,  delivered  in 
e\tm  boards,  will  be  Twelve  Guineas;  one  1^  whereof  is  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  subscribing. 

A  List  of  the  SuDscribcrs  will  be  prefixed  to  the  Volume. 
ORIENTAl.. 

Sir  William  Ouseley,  who  lately  returned  from  Persia,  is  preparing  far 
publication  an  Account  of  bis  Travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  traced 
Alexander's  route  from  Pasagarda  uod  Persepolis  tothe  Shore  of  theCaspian 
Sea,  through  tho  H^anian  forests  and  the  country  of  the  ancient  Tapuri. 
tie  visitea  on  his  journey  through  Armenia  the  Christian  Monks  who 
reside  near  Mount  Ararat,  and  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Erivan  and  Kars,  to 
Constantinople  and  Smynia.  Sir  William  has  collected  manv  rare  and  va- 
luable Manuscripts,  of  which  some  are  in  the  cliaracter  and  language  of 
the  Persian  Gmti,  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  Fire-worshippera. — The 
Account  of  his  Travels  will  he  illustrated  with  maps  and  several  other  en- 

S ravings — and  amonsst  various  inscriptions  it  will  exhibit  one  diM»vcrad, 
y  Sir  William  in  Bitnynia,  on  a  monument  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
was  erected  in  honor  of  tlie  Greek  writer  Arrian. 

A  Translation  of  the  Oabistan  may  be  shortly  expected  from  Jonathan 
Scott,  Esq.  LL.  D.  whose  Hutoiy  of  Iht  Dtkkan,  Persian  Tales  called  hi- 
her  Dantih,  and  recent  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nighli,  teith  additional  Storia, 
are  well  known  to  the  public.  The  Dabiitan  is  a  Persian  woVk  of  considerable 
reputation,  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
MoAaJnmed  MoAiin,  and  comprising,  as  the  author  himself  obiiervcs,  remarks 
OK  the  learning.  Philosophy,  and  Religious  Opinions  of  many  sects  nod 
ancient  societies  of  men — among  these  he  treats  of  the  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans;  the  Parisec^,  Hindoos,  and  others. — Of  this  work  a 
few  pages,  with  an  English  version,  were  published  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Gladwin,  in  his  "New  Asiatic  Mi&celtany,"  at  Calcutta,  1789,  and  Dr. 
Scott's  translation  of  the  intire  Dabiitan  ma^  be  considered  a  literary  desi- 
deratum, as  Sir  William  Jones,  in  one  of  his  anniversary  discour^s  ad- 
dressed to  the  Asiatic  Society,  declared  that  "  it  had  thrown  such  light  on 
the  ancient  history  of  Persia  and  the  human  race  as Jie  had  despdrcd  of  ever 
obtaining." 

Major  Price  of  Brecknocli,  whose  "  Relroipeet  qf  i 

been  atFered  to  (he  public,  io  two  quarto  volntnes,  is  iiow  ei 
and  final  portion  uf  that  work. 

Hr. Thomas  Yeates,  lateof  Oxford,  hu  iu  thi>  preua  Hebrew  Gn^im»,Vi& 
principal  rales,  BUilabk  directiou*  to  LeuMn, and  UEK  tdiln. 


194*  lAieranf  JntelligeHce. 

LicT7TE5AVT  LocxETT,  of  the  Bengal  Military  Establishment,  Examiner 
in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Ilindoostanee  languages,  and  Assistant  Secretary 
in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  has  been  long  encaged  in  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  Translation  and  Analysis  of  the  most  vi^t)le  treatises  [relating  to 
the  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic  of  the  Arabs,  as  cultivated  in  Eastern 
Seminaries. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Lockett  proposes  to  give  an  entire  trans- 

ladoYi  of  the  Kaufeea  (aasLT)  a  celebrated  coiqposition,  which  contains  the 

most  ancient  and  compendious  system  of  Grammar  known  among  the  Arabs. 
Of  this  treatise,  the  author  was  Ihn  ool  Ht^ib,  and  it  is  the  mtention  of 
Ifr.  Lockett  to  illustrate  his  translation  with  notes  extracted  from  the  most 
esteemed  commentaries  (of  which  there  are  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty) 
mod  from  the  liest  scholia,  especially  those  of  the  learned  Shehaub-ood-deen^ 
Moola  Jameey  and  Kexee,  He  proposes  also  to  trace  the  opposition  and  coin- 
cidente  of  opinions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  authors  (ancient  as  well  as 
iQodem)  on  the  principles  of  universal  grammar;  and  he  will  endeavour  to 
explain  and  illustrate  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  Arabic  particles, 
by  tracuie  them  to  their  source,  agreeably  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  in  nis  "  Diversions  of  Purley?'  This  portion  of  Mr.  Lockett's  work 
will  exhibit  a  copious  and  minute  analysis  of  every  thing  relative  to  the 
syntax  and  etymoloey  of  the  Arabic  language. 

In  the  second  book  will  be  given  a  compendious  system  of  logic  as  taught 
in  all  the  colleges  or  schools  of  Asia,  chiefly  extracted  from  the  various 

commentaries  and  notes  on  the  uSaJLiit  H^jy^  Tehzieh  al  tientek. 
The  third  book  will  contain  a  paraphrase  of  the  Mukhtas$er  ool  maanee 

(wJU«I1  j^dA^)  snd  Tulkhees  (JOftir  ■*  the  most  excellent  compositions 
on  the  suDJect  of  rhetoric  in  the  Arabic  language.  This  paraphrase  will  be 
accompanied  by  notes  and  extracts  from  the  works  of  poets  and  orators, 
illustrating  the  original  tract. 

The  three  parts  will  form  altogether  one  quarto  volume,  of  about  five 
hundred  paces.  Mr.  Lockett  has  oeen  indefatigable  in  collectinc;  materials 
for  tliis  work,  and,  during  the  year  l&ll,  when  he  travelled  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  many  very  rare  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts. 

JN  THE  PRESS. 

CLASSICAL, 

Tbefhvt  part  of  RESEARCHES  IN  GREECE,  by  Mi^or  Leake,  who  has  been 
employed  by  Government  apon  several  missions  into  that  country .  This  part  of  the 
work  will  be  confined  to  inqniriesinto  the  Language  of  the  Modebh  Greiks,  and 
the  state  of  their  literature  and  Education,  with  some  short  notices  of  the  Dia- 
lects spoken  within  tlie  limits  of  Greece,  viz.  the  Aibemiam^  fValimckiaH^  and  Bui- 
fmntm.  It  is  intended  as  an  introfjoction  to  the  farther  Researches  made  by  the 
Author  diiring  his  residence  in  Gr«;ecc^  into  tlie  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country.    In  one  vol*  4to.  ^ 

Shortly  will  be  published  at  Cambridge  a  periodical  work,  intitled  Muteum 
CrUieumy  or  Camhrklge  Clauical  RuemrAn. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CLASSICAL. 

For  Schools,  Price  58.  in  ixMurds.— Tbe  Elements  of  English  Grammar ; 
with  Numerous  Exercises ;  Questions  for  Examination ;  mod  Notes  for  the 
€ise  of  the  advoDced  Student    By  the  Rev.  W.  ALLEN. 


Literary  Inl^Ugmte.  *S3S 

"InaAditiM  to  tbe  genenl  principles  of  Granunu',  much  uiefiil  and 
vntertainbg  information,  respecting  stjJe  and  composition,  will  be  fmind  in 
theiHtterpartof  this  work.  It  is  mucn  cheaper  and  more  comprehenMva 
than  Murray's,  and,  we  ilbiibc  not,  will  meet  tne  encouragement  of  teaciieT^ 
and  of  parents  who  educate  thfeir  own  children.''  Ntptune  Utertty  Rcviem^ 
Jan.  a.  Iftl3. 

For  a  more  copioat  account  of  this  Grammar,  see  l%e  Sew  Reviem.tfo.l, 

A  GranuDK  of  the  English  Laagtiage :  containiiig  a  complete  SarainaiT  of  it> 
Itnlei,  wilbanclacidatian  of  the  general  priiici|)lu  of  elegant  ami  correct  dic- 
Iton,  accompaiued  with  cHtiral  bikI  eipbnatory  notes,  qHettions  for  examiiiatiiii^ 
fiid  appropriate  eierclMs.    fi;  JohnOraal,  A.  M.  of  Crouch  End. 

ThcTwatutPteadiogioTM.  T.  Gcero  againit  Cain*  Verre*.  Traodated 
and  inostnt'ed  with  Notes.  By  Charlei  Keball,  Esj.  Author  of"  A  Letter 
frvD  Athens.'  To  which  is  added,  a  Poatictipt,  coataiiun(Reinarluon the  State 
of  Modem  Sici^.    Price  15i^   in  board*. 

TtieTraiBlalor  originally  nisbed  to  andertake  the  Tcnion  of  all  tfaePleadbip 

(none  of  wMcb  hate  btfore  appeared  in  an  English  drew)-,  tint  reflection  lOff 

■    •    •    ■   •  ■■  Dofsolongai 


getted,  that  fte  continuation  of  so  long  an  invective,  together  with  the  diystat^ 
■mntsof  the  pricesof  com,  however  carious  to  refer  to,  would  patl  upon  the  Es- 

Sish  reader.  He  bu,  therefore,  attempted  tin  translation  of  the  two  last  orij, 
r  far  the  finest  of  the  whole.  The  Note*  subjoined  have  been  added  with  a 
■riew  of  briefly  ilhutiatiiig  the  Antiquities  of  the  Miner ^iciliaa  Cities,  wUdk 
"-;  TraTcllen  baM  onitted  ts  notice. — The lYansUtor,  on  bis  arrival  in 


I  to  tbe  natursl  prodnetions,  niaunfiietnres,  arts,  and  litn>- 
een  untoncbed,  or  TOy  briefly  dwelt  upon  by  preceding  1t»- 
irercr  scanty,  ))e  Uvs  before  the  pabUc,  apprehending  uiat  a 


•rending _.     , 

Sicily  in  tS08,  was  fully  prepared  to  collect  naterials  far  an  original  worit ;  hot 
was  deterred  from  proceeding,  on  finding  that,  in  itearly  all  his  inqoiriei,  be  bad 
been  anticipated  by  former  travcBen,  both  at  to  the  antiqoitiea  and  tbe  modem 
atate  of  the  Island.    On  reaching  Palermo,  bowever,  he  fonnd  tiiat  there  was 

some  points  relative  to  t*-'  — ' — '  — -■— ^ —  '  -■■ ■      -    ■  — 

tare,  which  had  been  u 
jrellers.    These,  howerc; 
period  when  Sidly  attract*  tli 
tcreating  or  obtniaive. 

The  Pnrsoits  of  Utemtnre ;  a  Poem,  wilh  Notes,  v 

Ji^dsome  paper  by  W.  Bnlmer  and  Co.  To  which  are 

tabling  some  other  compositions  attribnted  to  tliewnc  author:  tbe 

Uted,  anil  a  complete  Indcu.— Tbe  sixteenth  edition.— The  nomber printed  of  lUs 
edition  is  small.    Tbe  worltwillnot  be  reprinted  b  this  tbnn.     Qukrto,  31.3 

lidii   Heraclidv,  ex  Recensione  Petri  Elm 

Klioromaeierlasadjecit.    Oaon,  1S13. 

arconni  of  an  ancient  Hannacript  of  Hartii 
Dg.    Bjr  Jobn  Orabam  Dalyell,  Esq.  8to.  : 

iEschyli  Septem  Contra  Thebas.  Ad  Rdem  Mamnrriptnmm  nnfnirril. 
Notas  et  Olosnuiom  adjecit  Caiolot  Jacobus  Blumficld,  A.  M.  CoU.  S.  S.  Ttin. 
apud  Cantab,  nnper  Sociut.  8vo.  n. 

Elements  of  Uniienal  Geography,  ancient  and  modem ;  wiik  Hiatofkal, 
ClaisicM)  and  Mythological  NuteiL    By  A.  PiquoL    ismo.  H. 

BIBLICAL. 

Leltert  toaFriend  on  tbe  Evidences,  Doctrinet,and  Dntic*  of  theChritlJqn 
Xeligion.  By  OliulhusCVe^ry,  LL,  D.  of  theSoyal  Military  Academy,  WooV 
Tieh.    A  new  edition  conudeiably  enlai^  and  iUproredi  two  vok.  Bvo.  14t- 

ASerJetofDiseooTSM  on  CImrcb  VniiHi.  By  Ibe  Rev.  Edward  Daviei,  An- 
ftor  of  Celtic  KescnnlM*,  Myihel^y  rf  the  Drauls,  &c.  Bvo.  7s.  fid. 
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The  Bcftuties  of  Cbmtiamtyy  bv  the  ReT.  F.  X.  ChatCMibriaiid,  author  of  Tra- 
vels io  Greece  and  Palestine,  AtaU,  &c.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Kett,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  3  vols.  8vo.  ll.  lis.  6d. 
boards. 

Now  published  in  imperial  8vo.  price  one  guinea,  the  Pint  Part,  accompanied 
by  5  engravings,  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  illustrated  with  engravings 
by  Charles  Heath  from  drawings  by  Richard  Westall,  R.  A.— The  present  edition 
will  be  printed  at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  in  the  first  style  of  elegance,  with- 
out notes  or  commentary.  It  will  be  embellished  by  90  engravings  of  the  most 
finished  execution  by  and  alter  the  artists  above-named.  It  will  be  completed  in 
seven  parts,  to  be  published  at  the  interval  of  three  or  finir  months  between  each. 
A  very  limited  impression  will  be  taken  off  npon  a  tmaU  foHo-sized  paper,  with 
proof  impressions  of  the  plates  ;  the  price  of  which  will  be  two  guineas  each 
part.— For  the  accommodation  of  print-collectors,  or  the  possessors  of  o^cr  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  the  illostrations  of  each  part  will  be  sold  separately,  at  the 
rate  of  9s.  for  each  print,  or  5s.  proofs.  The  whole  of  the  pUtes  will  be  printed 
opoii  French  plate  paper. 

An  Essay  on  the  Misrepresentation,  Ignorance,  and  Plagiarism,  of  certain 
Infidel  writers.  By  Rev.  R.  Walpole.    2s.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Rtligious  and  Political  Tenets  of  the  Roman  Heptarchy.    5s. 

Enghuid  Safe  and  Triumphant ;  or.  Researches  into  the  Apocalyptic  Little 
Book  and  Propheties,  connected  and  synchronicalj  by  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Tknnton,  M.  A.    t  vols  8vo.    ll.  is. 

A  few  plain  reasons  why  we  should  believe  in  Christ,  and  adhere  to  his  religion. 
By  R«  Cumberkuid.    2s.  6d. 

A  new  Directory  for  Non-conformist  Churches,  Svo.  58. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese  of  St  David's. 
2t. 

Here  foUoweth  the  coppie  of  the  reasoning,  which  was  betwixt  the  Abbote  of 
Croeiagnel,  and  John  Knox,  in  Blaybvil,  concerning  the  Masse,  in  the  year  of 
God,  a  thousand  five  hundred  threescore,  and  two  yeires.  Imprinted  at  Edinburgh, 
by  Robert  Lekpruik,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  house  in  the  Netfaerbow.  Cum 
privilcgio,  1563.  Reprinted,  1812,  black  letter,  from  types  cast  on  purpose,  at 
private  expense,    small  4to.  12s. 

An  Oratioune  set  fnrth  be  Master  Quintine  Kenuf  dy,  commendator  of  Cros- 
raguel,  ye  yeir  ofGod,  1561.  Black  letter;  from  the  original  MS8.  in  the  Auchin- 
leek  library.    SmaU  4to.  7s.  6d. 

Rise  of  the  Reformation ;  containing  the  groundu  of  Protestantism.  By  J. 
Robertson,  D.  D.    Svo.  2s.  6d. 

OklENTAL. 

Oriental  Memoirs :  selected  and  abridged  from  a  series  of  familiar  letters,  writ- 
ten during  seventeen  years  residence  in  India :  including  Observauons  bn  parts 
of  Africa  and  South  America,  and  a  narrative  of  occurrences  in  four  India  voy- 
ages.   By  James  Forbes,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  4  vols.  4to. 

The  Oriental  Scenery  of  Hindostan,  Part  II.  -,  containing  24  views,  reduced 
from  the  folio  edition.    By  W.  Daniell.  31.  3s. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  a  singular  nation,  who  inhabit  the  provinces  of  the  Pen- 
jab  ;  situated  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Indus.  By  Sir  William  Malcolm. 
Svo.  55. 6d. . 
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NOTES  TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


S.  T.'s  Sapphics  would  bave  found  a  read;  place,  had  not  their  poli- 
tics too  deep  a  tinge  of  party.  We  trust  the  continuatiiHi  of  niccess 
against  the  etiemywitt  enable  us  to  say  to  him : 


P.  R.  may  be  assured  that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  republication 
of  scarce  and  valuable  Critical  Tracts.  We  luve  a  great  number  of 
Faseiculi  of  Classical  Criticism  by  the  first  scholars  on  the  Continent 
from  Schrader  to  Wyttenbacb,  and  in  our  own  country,  with  which 
we  shall  gratify  him,  and  many  of  our  readers.  But  we  must  ha*e 
variety,  or  we  should  too  widely  depart  from  our  ori^nal  plan,  «4iicb 
we  see  no  reason  to  alter. 

Person's  Greek  Ode  seot  by  B.  was  iuserted  in  our  fif>h  number,  p. 
233. 

T.'s  Prize  Poem  on  3forf  iVelfmi  will  soon  appear:  it  could  not 
possibly  be  inserted  in  our  present  number,  on  account  of  previous  pro- 
mises. 

Hermogena  Progynmumata,  number  3,  is  unavoidably  postponed 
till  our  next. 

We  thaolc  our  triend  J.  T.  for  his  hints  relative  to  several  articles  in 
our  pages.    We  shall  not  ftil  to  profit  by  his  remarks. 

We  diink  the  verses  of  LneiM  creditable ;  a  little  reading  and  a 
little  practice  will  enable  him  to  distinguish  himself.  We  reconmiend 
to  him  Mr.  iSite's  Obia-wttimt  im  the  atructure  of  Greek  Sappkie;  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal. 

We  shall  give,  as  soon  asposriUe,  \\k  DiuerUaiMMof  Muto»iiu,  in 
the  original. 

A  young  student  would  feel  mucli  obliged  to  any  gentleman,  nbo 
would  give  an  explanation  of  the  fcJlowing  pasitage  from  Tacitus,  An. 
L.  1.  C.  6\.  "  Priota  Vuri  castra,  lato  ambilu,  et  dimensis  principiis, 
trium  legionum  ruanus  ostenlabant :" — What  is  the  signification  of 
prima?  Was  there  any  other  camp  besides  thisl  It  appears  from  the 
extent  of  the  principia  that  there  were  three  legions.  What  space  of 
ground  did  an  army  of  three  legions  occupy  when  encamped,  supposing 
them  to  have  their  full  supplements  according  to  Vegetins  1 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARTICLES 
Wilt  have  a»  tarly  Jntriion  in  our  future  Numbert. 

1.  R.  P.  Knight's  Nolx  et  Prolegomena  in  Homemm  with  marrr 
alterations  and  additions.  . 

2.  Notarum  Romanarum  ac  Literarom  singularium  compendiique 
scriptioniii  in  antiq.  codd.  et  monunientis  obvU  Interpretatio,  ex 
variis  auctoribus  collecta. 


fiSB*  Notes  to  Correspondents. 

3,  Obsenratioiit  od  Falesmer^s  Strabo, 

4.  Valckenaer's  Oratio  de  Causis  negfectct  Literarum  Gr.  cufturct, 
5»  Tramlations  of  Boivin,  Larcher,  aiid  Hardion*s  Papers,  puUisked 

in  Mem.  de  Litt  and  in  Hbt.  deTAcad.  des  Inscript. 
€.  Hennan.  Dinert.  de  pronom.  amV. 

7.  Ruhnkeifs  History  of  the  Ctveek  Orators. 

8.  Valckenaer'»  Notes  on  Caltimechas. 

,9.  Ten  last  books  of  Leopardus  Emend,  from  the  MS.  iMhe  Bod^ 

leian.  p 

10.  Scholia  on  Aristoph.  from  Aldus  Edit. 
]]•  Reiske's  Notes  on  the  Greek  Dramatists. 

12.  Palmerius's  Notes  on  Arbtophanes. 

13.  A  Tract  inlitled :  Fontes  quo«  Tacitus  in  tradendis  rebus  anCe  se 
gestis  videatur  sequutus  paucis  indicat.  1795. 

14.  Collation  of  CEdip.  Soph,  in  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  Library. 

15.  Account  of  all  the  Class.  MSS.  m  Trin.  Coll.  and  the  Public 
Library  at  Cambri(fge,  with  their  Antiquity  and  Donors.  Also  of 
the  Bodleian  at  Oxford. 

Iff.  Bentley's  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Classrcaf  Learning. 

17.  Dr.  Pearson's  smaller  Tracts^  chronologically  amwged. 

18.  VoTSOT^sRevkw  of  Schui;^s  JEscAjflus. 

19.  Ilf  oXeyojXfiya  els  t^v  rou  TlKitwy^f  pK^opixv,  k  codice  Bavarico 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Wyttenbach. 

20.  Emendations  of  the  text  of  Hippocrates,  by  Conn^. 

jiUo  Critical  Notices  of  the  following  Works* 
Horier's  TVavels  in  Persia. 
Walter  Whiter's  Etymologican  CrctMn. 
Hamiltoo's  Mgyptiaca. 
Lumsden's  Persian  Grammar. 
Marsden's  Malayan  Grammar, 
Msyor  Price's  "  Retrospect  of  Mahammedan  History.*' 
Macdonald*s  Geographical  Memoir  of  Persia. 
Major  Moore  on  Hindu  Infanticide. 
Moore's  Hindu  Pantheon. 
Azuni  svr  Porigine  de  la  Boupole. 
Clavier's  Histoire  des  premiers  Temps  de  la  Gtece. 
£Imsley*s  Heradidas.    Sfc.  Sfc.  ifc. 


Any  Gentleman  about  to  leave  the  University,  aad  who  may  wish  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  metropolis^  can  be  accommodated  with 
board  and  lodging  in  the  family  of  a  literarv  gentlemait  residing  in  an 
airy  and  iashionable  situation,  and  who  will  superintend  the  studies 
of  his  inmate,  and  introduce  him  to  the  most  eligible  society.  The 
Advertiser  will  also  give  instructions  in  the  modem  laoguages.  He 
IS  particularly  conversant  with  German  literature.  The  most  unex- 
cq>tionable  references  as  to  character  and  talent  will  be  'given. 
Terms  and  other  particulars  will  be  communicated  upon  application 
(post  paid)  at  Mr.  Valpy'9,  Tooke's  Court»  Chancery  Laiie»  London. 
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NOTICE  OF 

leonogrttphie  ancienne,  ou  Recufil  da  Portraits  authmtiqtits  t/» 
hmpereurt,  Roit  et'llommu  illtulrea  de  FAnfiquite:  par 
M.  Ennio-Quibino  ViscoNTi,  Jdtmbre  de  CItutitut  el  de 
in  Legion  <f/u)Hnetir;  premihv  partie,  Iconngraphie  Grecqiie. 
Paris  de  CImprimerie  de  Pierre  Didot  Paine,  1810,  3  tomt. 
Atlas  folio. 

X  HIS  is  one  of  ihc  most  superb  works  that  evrr  issued  from  the  French 
pn-ss  ;  and  us  tbe  copies  which  have  reached  ihU  countiy  are  very  few 
in  number,  end  arc  in  the  hands  of  those  private  iadividuals  only, 
whose  circumstancn  enable  tht'oi  to  gratify  their  taste  fur  classical 
litiTatuiv,  and  the  fine  nrh,  ^t  any  expense,  we  consider  it  our  duly, 
US  Journalists,  to  furnish  our  Ksdc-TS  with  some  account  of  M> 
Viscoiiii's  luburs. 

In  a  Iramrd  and  rioqumt  preliroinnry  discourse,  M.  ^'inconti 
elucidates  several  important  potiics  relative  to  llic  Icnnographta 
of  the  ancients :  he  fii«t  discusses  the  Anti<jniiy  of  Porlrails, 
which  he  coiijectuivs '  to  have  been  suggrstnl  by  the  naiunil  de- 
sire iif  mankind  to  preserve  ihe  likenesses  of  persons,  ^ho  were 
uiimin  d  or  helmed  ;  hut  this  was  at  timt  merely  a  profile  relicvi-d  by 
a  hli[>ht  shadinir,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  an  of  delineation  and 
iiiKdilling.  'I  lie  art  of  carving,  which  was  altcmanls  invented,  fihed 
the  traits  of  the  countenance  in  a  happier  inaiiDer;  and  this  was  otic  of 
the'bourci's  of  ilie  idolatry  of  the  ancient  S^rs.  'I'hc  Gn'eks  ascribi-d 
llie  art  of  modelling  the  human  form  lu  the  hemic  agis.  According  to 
tlu-m,  DA'daluB  e\<cuted  the  statue  of  llerculet,  while  that  i>eTsoiiaoe 
nn^siill  living.  'Ihe  Icmples  i'\  tbe  Guds  soon  became  tbe  deposi- 
tiiries  of  the  portraits  of  illustrious  men,  and  here  they  were  pri'Mtvcd, 
even  when  lli<-  person  represented  became  the  enemy  of  his  country,  hi 
llii'cotirv'ollinie,  aJistinccioo  was  made  bet  wi-en  :he  statues  whicli  were 
erected  by  private  individuals,  and  those  which  were  dicreid  by  public 
aiiihoriij  ;  this  last  mark  of  regBrd   was  held  as  ibe  H^^'^'^  "wwux 

Vol.  VII.  No.XlV.  *»- 
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nv'hich  could  be  conferred  on  great  men  for  eminent  services,  and  it  wa» 
sometimes  also  conferred  on  the  deart. 

The  Government  had  the  sole  rights  of  engraving  portraits  on  coins: 
at  first,  the  images  of  the  Gods  were  tbos  cHspiayed,  and  in  monarchf- 
cal  states  the  name  of  the  king  was  adiied.  llie  kings  of  Persia  repre* 
sented  themselves  at  full  length 'on  their  coins:  Alexander  the  Great 
imitated  them  by  substituting  his  own  likeness  for  that  of  Hercules ; 
and  this  custom  afterwards  prevailed  amonfi;  the  kings  of  other  nations : 
but  before  this  period,  the  coins  of  some  cities  in  Greece  exhibited  the 
images  of  celebrated  persons,  who  were  natives  of  the  place :  in  this  way 
we  can  account  for  the  frecfnent  'occurrence  of  the  heads  of  llomef 
and  Sappho,  a  custom  which  continued,  even  when  the  cities,  which 
g^ve  birth  to  them,  were  subject  to  the  Romans. 

The  statues  of  the  Athleta?,  who  were  victors  at  the  Games,  were 
deposited  within  the  exterior  inclosure  of  the  Temples.  Those,  who 
did  not  aspire  to  so  much  honor,  were  contented  with  having  their  images 
placed  in  the  Palestrae. 

When  the  Romans  had  united  tn^er  one  Empire  aH  the  countries 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  those  who  could 
not  obtain  a  place  for  their  statue  in  the  Forum,  or  in  the  capitol, 
endeavoured  to  receive  tliis  honor  from  some  city  of  the  provinces,  and 
they  even  paid  the  expenses  attending  it  themselves. 

Some  wealthy  individuals  of  Rome  procured  statues  of  themselves 
to  be  raised  in  the  courts  of  their  houses,  by  their  clients.  The  magis- 
trates obtained  those  distinctions  in  the  cities  in  which  they  administered 
justice  ;  heroic  honors  were  sometimes  superadded. 

M.  Visconti  also  shows,  that  from  the  remotest  periods  the  portraits 
of  individuals  decorated  their  funeral  monuments :  simple  busts,  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  were  generally  used  ;  and  our  author  fairly  sup- 
poses, that  the  word  butt  comes  from  bustum^  which,  in  obsolete  Latin, 
:&ignifies  a  tomb. 

We  know  that  the  Roman  families  of  distinction  preserved  in  their 
armories  wax  images  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession at  funerals ;  and  that  this  custom  became  a  privilege  peculiar  to 
such  families  as  had  given  magistrates  to  the  Republic. 

Portraits  served  also  for  the  decoration  of  several  objects.  They 
were  exhibited  on  rings  and  scals^  and  on  embroidery,  tapestry,  and 
mosaics. 

Portraits  at  length  became  so  numerous,  that  the  idea  was  formed  of 
jnaking  collections  of  them  ;  and  the  PinacotkcccCf  or  Galleries  of  Poi^ 
traits,  were  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  a  great  house*  The  portraits 
of  philosophers,  and  of  eminent  writers,  adorned  those  libraries  which 
contained  their  works ;  such,  for  instance,  was  the  library  of  Apollo, 
founded  by  Augustus,  and  that  of  Poilio.  The  desire  of  having  such 
collections  produc(*d  an  increase  of  copies  of  portraits,  which  appeared 
proper  to  form  part  of  a  collection. 

Varro  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  drawings  of  these  portraits,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  first  Iconographical  collection  ;  he  collected  in 
this  manner  drawings  of  700  portraits,  and  added  an  hbtorical  notice 
io  each. 
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Ttie  numerous  likenesses  of  ibc  F.mpcron,  slihough  iritbout  insciip- 
tions,  may  be  I'ecogiiised  by  a  comparison  with  their  medals :  the  form 
of  Hifrcules  given  tu  the  busts  of  great  men  was  favorable  for  placing 
iiucriplions  on  lh(.'m,  which  ivas  frequently  done:  but  a  very  small 
number  only  of  tbeir  statues  hiis  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Painting,  sculpture,  modelling,  and  mosaics,  have  contributed  to 
tbc  increase  of  bi^torical  portmits  ;  but  it  is  to  medals,  tbat  we  owe 
the  greatest  number,  and  it  is  on  them  that  they  have  the  strongcit 
character  of  authenticity. 

As  soon  as  a  taste  for  the  arts,  and  for  learning,  iM^n  to  arise  in 
Italy  towards  thi^  fourteenth  century,  (he  portraits  of  the  great  men  of 
■Dliquiiy  became  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest;  but  imagjaanr 
portraits  were  substituted,  when  real  likenesses  could  not  be  obtained, 
(leads  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Artn^terxcs,  were  forged,  habited  in 
strange  costumes,  some  of  which  arc  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Florence 
Gallery.  Fulvius  Ursious  was  the  first  who  directed  his  attention  to 
this  branch  of  antiquity.  I^Ie  bad  formed  a  large  collection  of  por- 
traits, which  were  published  at  Rome  in  1  jGd,  by  a  Frenchman  nained 
Lafrerie.  Fulvius  Uisinus  himself  superintended  a  second  edition  in 
1570,  and  still  continued  to  collect  more  portraits  :  after  his  death,  the 
collection  which  he  had  published  was  augmented  by  Joiin  Faber,  or 
Leff.vbe,  of  Bamberg,  in  1598.  These  fin t  collections,  although  of 
great  utility,  contained  many  errors,  Canini,  Bbllori,  and  Gbono- 
TIU9,  repeated  and  enla^d  them. 

This  cursory  sketch  will  show  how  imperfect  former  collections  were 
on  this  subject ;  and  M.  Visconti  hus  undertaken  the  task  of  rectifying 
them.  He  has  compared  all  the  portraits  which  he  could  find,  ascer- 
tained their  various  degrees  of  authenticity,  and  made  a  selection  of 
the  various  munumcnts,  which  prt^sent  the  samu  images,  and  of  such 
personages  as  merit  a  place  in  this  gallery.  Ills  work  terminates  at  the 
sera  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  All  liis  drawings  in  his  Grecian  Iconogra- 
phin,  with  the  exception  of  a  dozt:n,  have  been  done  from  originals, 
and  every  portrait  is  accompanied  by  an  historical  notice,  extractea  from 
ancient  authors  and  from  monuments. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Greek  and  Roman  Iconogra- 
phy. I'he  first  port  is  all  that  has  yet  appeared,  but  it  fills  three 
volumes  in  folio,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections;  the  lirst  of  thesa 
treats  of  illustrious  men,  and  fills  the  whulc  of  the  first  volume. 

Each  section  is  divided  into  eight  chapters  ;  the  first  is  dedicated  to 
the  Poets.  It  opens  with  an  ideal  portrait  of  Homer,  Plate  I.  M. 
Visconti  gives,  in  his  biographical  notice,  some  exd'llent  remarks  on  the 
hymns,  which  are  ascribed  to  Homer,  on  his  birth-place,  and  on  hii 
blindness:  the  basts  which  he  gives,  are, — 1st.  tliatof  the  Capitol,  now 
of  the  Napoleon  Museum,  No.  ig>).  — and  3d.  another  from  the 
Capitol,  engraved  in  the  Museum  CBpitoliniini,  No.  53.  under  the  name 
of  Apollonius  of  Tyano.  M.  Visconti  discovered  this  portrait  on  con>> 
paring  the  bust  with  that  of  the  medals  of  Amastris,  which  he  has 
engraved,  as  well  as  two  medals  of  Ids,  and  two  curious  contomiali  of 
the  Imperial  Cabinet. 

The  double  Hennci  cf  Homer,    and  AiclulKliuit  1!Va.A&  W.  V^ 
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already  been  determined  and  explained  in  the  Pio-Clementinc  Mu- 
seum. 

The  engraved  stone  of  M.  de  lloorn,  which  represents  an  afmed 
warrior,  and  in  the  hack  orround  of  which  we  R^ad  in  ancient  characters 
TVPTAK,  i.e. Tyrtea,  Pluto  111.  is  an  inten-srinj^  discovery. 

The  same  plate  presents  the  fine  medal  of  Mylileiu*,  which  repritrnts 
the  heads  of  Aka^usand  Fittacus.  Ihis  unique  monument,  the  authrn- 
ticity  of  which  is  suspected  by  Kckhel,  is  indubitable.  It  was  once  i\\ 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Vatican,  from  which  it  passi'd  into  the  Imperial 
Cnbniet.     ^1.  Vibconti  truces  its  history. 

When  fpeakiiig  of  the  curious  Mytihne  medal,  which  represents 
Sappho,  piesirxed  in  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  M.  Visconii  asserts,  that 
there  were  two  females  of  this  name.  The  first  was  the  celebrated 
iiuihoress  of  the  lyric  ])oeiry ;  and  it  is  probabU*,  that  sIm»  took  a  part, 
like  A  Icarus,  in  the  commutions  of  her  country,  since  she  was  forced  to 
abandon  it.  Her  adu^ntuns  have  been  contbunded  with  those  of  a 
Courtezan  of  the  same  name,-|)erhaps  also  a  poet4'Ss>  and  who  lived  at  a 
more  modern  era:  it  is  to  the  latter,  that  the  story  of  Phaon  and  the 
l^ucadian  promontory  must  apply.  M.  Visconii  founds  his  opinion 
upon  siviral  authorities,  and  several  conjictures;  and  the  silence  of  all 
writers  before  the  time  of  Ovid  seisms  to  favor  them.  Sappho  appears 
oh  this  medal  with  a  kind  of  coif,  mifra,  which  we  frequently  find  on 
images  of  the  Muses,  and  on  the  revei-se  of  the  medal  is  a  lyre:  vide 
Eckhel-Museum  \  indobon.  Plate  III.  No.  13.  where  it  is  engraved  in 
a  slovenly  manner.  The  pretended  bust  of  Sappho,  which  is  in  the 
X^'apitol,  docs  not  belong  to  the  Jbove  medal,  nor  any  of  the  heads  whicli 
bi-ar  its  name. 

The  medals  of  Anacrcon,  given  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  Gronovius,  and 
Canini,  arc  supposititious:  that  which  M.  Visconti  publishes,  as  No.  ^> 
is  taken  from  the  Imperial  Cabinet.     Vide  Pellerin  Supp.  III.  p.  104. 

The  medal.  No,  7,  which  repn*sents  Stesichorus,  was  struck  at 
Ifimeni.  Prince  Torri'muzxa,  in  whohc  possession  it  was,  and  who 
published  it  in  his  Num.  .Sicil.  PI.  90.  13.  recognised  in  it  the  type  of 
the  beautiful  statue,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Himera  bad  encred  to 
their  ft'llow-citizen, — a  statue,  which  the  Carthaginians  took  from  them, 
and  which  Scipio  reston*d :  \*erres  wished  to  |>osst*S8  it,  and  Cicero 
d«-8cribes  it  as  the  statue  of  a  crooked  old  man,  bearing  a  roll  of  paper 
in  his  hand.  M.  Msconli  n*marks«  that  Stesichorus  signifiw.  Director 
of  Choi^ses,  and  that  this  name  must  have  been  Common  to  several 
poets ;  it  would  set»m,  that  llimera  protluced  tn-o  stich. 

We  find,  that  the  ancients  did  homage  to  several  lyric  poets,  whose 
likem^ses  we  have,  although  time  has  deprived  us  of  the  monumenis 
dedicated  to  Pindar;  but  when  dramatic  pwtry  was  invented,  both 
tragic  and  comic  poets  were  handed  down  to  posierity  by  artists. 

The  engraved  stone.  No.  8.  which  represents  iEschylus,  on  whose 
liead  an  eagle  has  let  fiill  a  tortoise,  is  suflSciently  well  known.  \'ide 
Winckelman  Monumev.  inedita^  No.  167. 

The  rival  and  vanquisher  of  .tlschylus,  Sophocles,  is  represented  on 
PI.  IV.  in  a  bust  ala»ady  published  Museo  Pio-Clemefitifi  VI.  57. 
f^'cjxiid  un  the  breast*  •  •  'MKAHC  :  this  plate  also  cxhi^^its-a  medui- 
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Hon  of  marble,  wbich  formnly  a<tontcd  tKc  to)nl>  of  »  poet,  and  which 
lias  been  slreBdy  givto  by  Fasbe,  Imag.  No.  136.    The  inscripuun  it 

Wc«ee,  Plate  V.  No.  3.  ihc  bust  of  F.uripi  Jea,  pirwrvcH  nt  Naplw,— 
a  btut  already  fi|;urvd  by  Fabcr,  No.  60.  'The  name  of  tlie  poet  is 
rotire :  tliia  bust  lervi-d  to  determine  that  of  the  b»sl  in  the  Napoleon 
Museum,  No.  201.  which  is  al»u  uii  this  plate  as  Not.  1.  and  2.  and 
the  U'autiful  cameo  of  the  Imperial  Cabioet  being  No.  4-  wbcre  we  aee 
Tragedy  demanding  Euripides  from  tlie  Gymnastics,  an  allegory  foandcd 
on  the  cimimstBMce  of  the  fallier  of  tliu  poet  having  wished  to  make 
l)im  oiH>  of  the  Athletce. 

We  have  here,  tbunfbre,  distinct  imofcrs  of  thrw  great  tfagic  poeh  j 
and  those  of  two  comic  poi'ts,  Menaodcr  and  Poiidippus,  have  been  alw 
banded  down  to  us:  their  statues  now  adi>rn  the  Napoleon  Museum. 
The  bends  of  these  mngnificent  atatues  arc  exhibited  in  I'latu  \l.  witb 
a  marble  medallion,  similar  lo  ibal  of  Sopjiocles,  but  it  bears  the  word 
MENAN^POC  :  vide  Fabcr,  No.  90.  It  ia  to  be  feared,  that  these  two 
medallijns  are  lost,  for  all  in(|uiries  after  them  hare  been  fruiilcss  : 
they  give  us  an  idea  of  the  images  which  were  placed  in  shields,  an^ 
which  were  called  for  this  rcaiun  Jniaginei  clfpealtr. 

Muscbiun  was  both  a  iraj^ic  and  comic  poet,  of  whnac  wriiinga 
Slubeus  has  preserved  some  fragments.  M.  Viscoiiii  publishei  in  I'laU 
VII.  a  statue  from  the  iarnese  Museum  at  Naples,  witb  the  inscription 
MO£XmN:  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  represents  the  Physician 
Moschi'in,  but  the  lyric  cmwn,  being  the  priic  of  succesa  in  ti-ugedy, 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject :  this  statue  wat  impcdectly  engraved  in 
the  ciiltection  of  Fulvius  Ursinus. 

'ibe  section  allotted  to  tlie  poets  is  terminated  by  the  portrait  of  a 
didactic  author,  Aratus,  autbur  of  the  Phtnomma  ;  it  is  on  a  medal  of 
Poiiipeiopolis,  in  Cilicia,  llie  same  with  Soli,  being  the  country  of  this 
poet.  Had  it  ont  been  ,for  bim  and  Chrysippus,  says  Galij^nus,  tbeir 
birih-placc  would  have  been  unknown  to  posterity:  this  ttan  given  rise 
lo  the  name  of  Cbrytippus  being  applied  tii  the  bust  which  is  on  tbo 
n-verse  of  that  of  Aratus ;  and  it  is  this  association,  which  ennbleis  us  to 
recognise  these  two  personages  on  am  dal  in  the  Cabinet  of  Iluuter: 
Combe  XLUl.  23.  Other  images  of  this  peraoiif^  confirm  this  expla> 
nation. 

To  these  fourteen  portraits  of  poets,  succeed  those  of  eight  legiilaton, 
or  ancient  sages,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  second  chapter.  Lycui* 
gus  is  the  first,  Fl.  VIll.  his  bust  is  that  of  a  statue  which  e^i^ts  m 
the  A'aiican  Museum — Musco  PivClemenlin,  PI.  III.  13.  which  s«'cms 
to  represent  a  man  with  one  eye.  Lycurgus  bad  lost  one  in  a  public 
comiDOtion.  The  repetition  of  the  seme  profile,  in  a  bust  of  the  Fa/nese 
PiiUco,  which  was  uupublisb^'d,  (Vide  Nos,  3  and  4.)  seems  to  coRfirm 
this  (■^planation.  The  same  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  remarked  on 
the  Lacedemonian  medals,  struck  under  the  Uoroan  ilynasty,  ihid.  5  and 
6.  «ith  the  word  ATKOTProC.  Periander  comes  next,  Pl.lX.No.l. 
vide  Muwo  Fio-Clem.  VI.  23.  25.  bi-side^  his  oame,  we  read  on  the 
Herme*  his  adage,  MEAETH  HAN,  tiady  is  eviry  Ihiu^.  'I  he  bust  <)f 
Solon,   Nos.  3  and  4.    although  it  had   been  copied   i,ii  vuwi^\'^  "vi-j 
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Tocricelli,  was  never  engraved  ;  it  is  in  the  Florence  gallery :  the  inscrip- 
tion which  it  bears  renders  it  unquestionable  in  point  of  authenticity. 

Bias  of  Prienus  comes  next,  No.  X.  we  read  under  the  name  the 
adage,  01  ITAEirrOI  ANGPOIIOI  KAKOI,  most  men  are  wicked: 
\ide  Museo  Pio-Clement.  VI.  22,  23.  A  double-faced  Hermes  already 
published  in  the  same  work,  Plate  XXIV.  and  given  again  here,  No.  4. 
represents  Bias  and  Thales.  The  profile  of  Bias  is  known  by  the  pre- 
ceding monument.  Thales,  bom  like  him  in  Ionia,  and  which  name 
was  never  separated  from  his  own,  is  the  only  one  that  could  be  asso- 
ciated with  hiiii. 

Pittacus  is  represented  with  Alcxus,  PI.  III.  2.  on  a  Mytilene  medal. 
Chilo  appears  PI.  XII.  on  a  singular  monument,  a  fragment  of  Mosaic 
already  published  by  Bianchini,  Demonstr,  Hist,  Ecclesiast.  Quadri" 
partita.  PI.  II.  No.  127-  we  read  on  its  adage,  rNH0I  CATTON, 
knorw  thyself. 

The  ancients  placed  the  images  of  ^sop  beside  those  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece.  M.  Visconti  finishes  this  chapter  with  a  notice  on  a 
head  with  a  fine  expression,  which  he  regards  as  that  of  the  ingenious 
fEibulist. 

Chapter  III.  contains  only  five  portraits  of  statesmen  and  warriors. 
Miltiades,  PI.  XIII.  a  bust  already  known  in  the  collection  of  Fulvius 
tJrsinus,  in  which  there  were  two,  and  both  have  disappeared.  The 
same  plate  presents  a  bust  of  Miltiades  with  a  helmet,  from  the  Napo- 
leon Museum,  No.  23.  vide  the  collection  of  Piroli,  Plate  LXXX. 
and  a  Comalinc  from  the  Cabinet  of  M.  de  la  Turbie,  N.  4.  With 
similar  admiration  we  find  the  portrait  of  Themistocles,  in  PL  XIV. 
•who  saved  Greece  from  the  yoke  of  the  Persians:  unfortunately  its 
authenticity  is  less  certain,  being  founded  on  an  ingenious  conjecture 
only.  M.  Visconti  found  on  two  engraved  stones,  Nos.  1  and  2.  heads 
of  a  warrior,  with  a  helmet,  which  represent  neither  Miltiades  nor 
Pericles :  one  of  these  heads  is  accompanied  by  a  dolphin ;  the  other  is 
crowned  with  olive,  emblems  which  agree  with  what  we  know  of 
Themistocles.  The  bust,  Nos.  3  and  4.  has  a  great  resemblance  to  these 
heads :  it  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  The  same  plate  contains, 
Nos.  5  and  ff.  two  medals  of  Byzas,  a  mythological  hero,  the  founder 
of  Byzantium.  M.  Visconti  has  republished  them,  in  order  to  prove, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  look  for  this  Byzas  on  the  two  comalines  in 
question. 

The  likenesses  of  Pericles,  in  whose  days  the  arts  florished,  are  better 
known.  M.  Visconti  republishes,  PI.  XV.  the  bust  which  was  found 
at  Tivoli,  Museo  Pio-Clement.  vi.  29*  there  exists  another  in  England, 
engraved  in  Stuart's  Athenian  Antiquities,  1.  ii.  c.  5.  the  bottom  of  a 
camp,  and  taken  from  the  Townly  Collection.  The  bust  of  Aspasia, 
m  Hermes,  Nos.  3  and  4.  is  well  placed  near  that  of  Pericles :  she  is 
represented  as  a  matron  with  a  veil,  Museo  Pio-Clement.  vi.  30. 
lastly,  Alcibiades  finishes  the  list.  The  inscription  on  the  Hermes, 
figured  in  PI.  XVI.  does  not  admit  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity :  see 
Museo  Pio-Clement.  vi.  31.  M.  Visconti  also  republishes;  No.  3.  the 
engraved  stone  of  Fulvius  Ursiuus,  No.  4.  and  a  Hermes  of  the  Napo- 
leon Museum,  Piroli,  PL  LXXL    There  is  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clcmenl. 
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PI.  XLU.  anotbcr  bust  of  Akibiades,  irhich  belongs  to  Cardinal 
Dcspuig. 

In  order  to  combine,  as  much  as  pouible,  a  dironologicnl  with  a 
systematic  arraiigenicnt,  M.  Visconti  has  placed  the  atatearacD  hetweea 
the  Sages  and  Philosophers  :  the  latter  form  the  fourth  chapter,  and  ara 
arranged  in  schuoU.  Pythagoras,  the  chief  of  the  Italic  sect,  appears 
Am,  PI.  XVII.  wc  sec  it  on  the  medals  of  Samos,  No.  I.  on  the 
reverse  of  several  Emperors,  on  a  line  cornatine.  No.  2.  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Marquis  dc  Salines,  with  the  name  of  the  engraver  KOIMOQ 
Cocmus,  by  whom  wc  know  of  some  other  works.  To  this  great 
philosopher  succeeds  the  impcwtor  Apollonius,  of  Tyaneus,  No.  4.  on  a 
rare  medal  already  published  inaccurately  by  Faber,  and  more  accu- 
rately by  Ilavcrcamp,  Ut  Alexandr.  Mogn.  Num.  et  de  Contom.  p. 
ISi. 

The  bust  of  Zeno  of  F.leus,  who  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the 
dialectic  philosophy,  and  who  gave  the  name  of  the  Elcatic  sect  to  tha 
followers  of  his  doctrine,  is  figured  on  the  tame  plate,  Noa.  5  and  fi. : 
this  is  what  Faber  bad  already  published,  No.  151.  and  U  to  he  seen 
at  Naples.  This  bust  strongly  rcscmbli's  the  bronxc  Hermes,  wb'cb 
was  found  at  Hcrcukneura,  Aulich.  d'ErcoJ,  i.  PI.  XV.  and  XVI. 
The  word  ZHNHN  is  inserted  on  it.  It  might  either  belong  to  Zeno 
the  Stoic,  or,  according  to  the  Academicians  of  Ilercuianeum,  the  third 
Zeno,  who  professed  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  The  celebrity  of  Zeno 
of  Eleus,  and  the  discovery  of  another  portrait,  which  more  probably 
belongs  to  the  Stoic,  deCeimitied  M.  Viscunti  in  his  opinion. 

The  representations  of  Socrates,  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  sect,  are 
numerous.  M.  Visconli  has  selected,  PI.  XVIll.  Not.  1  and  2.  the 
bust  of  the  Napoleon  Museum,  which  he  thinks  is  a  copy  of  that  whicb 
Lysippus  bad  made  in  bronze.  Plato,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Socrates,  the  chief  of  the  Academic  sect:  the  bust  of  the 
Florence  Gallery,  Nos.  3  and  X.  is  the  only  authentic  one,  although 
there  are  many  to  which  Plato's  name  is  ascribed.  We  read  TIAATUN 
upon  it;  the  bead  is  enriched  by  the  Strophium,  a  mark  of  divinity. 

We  have  also  portraits  of  the  two  chief  fjllowcrs  of  Plato :  Cameadea, 
whose  eloquence  apiiearcd  in  the  lioinan  Senate  so  dangerous  to  the 
morals  of  youth,  is  the  first ;  his  bust,  on  the  edge  of  which  his  name  is 
inscribed,  was  in  the  Furnese  collection,  but  has  disappeared:  M. 
Albacini,  of  Itorae,  however,  possessed  a  plaister  cast  of  it  ;  and  M. 
Visconti  has  given  it  in  PI.  XIX.  Noa.  1  and  S.  The  name  of  the 
second  follower  of  Plato  is  obscure:  it  seems  to  beTheon,  of  Smyrna: 
bis  bust,  Nos.  3  and  1.  is  at  present  in  the  Capitol,  and  has  an  inscrip- 
tion, Spon.  Misccll.  crud.  Antiq.  sect,  4.  had  atirady  published  it ;  it 
is  better  engraved  in  the  Museo  Capitolino  vi.  39- 

Aristotle,  the  disciple  of  I'ialu,  and  whost^  followers  were  called  Peri- 
patetics, because  they  explained  their  doctrines  every  evening  in  the 
promenade  of  the  Lyceum,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  '20th  plate :  hero 
we  find,  Nos.  2.  3.  and  4.  a  stiitue  from  the  Spuda  Palac :  Maffei 
statue.  128.  M.  Visconli  has  discovered  'on  it  the  initials  APIS,  of  the 
name  of  Aristotle  ;  the  bas>relief,  published  by  Faber,  No.  85.  and 
republished  here.  No.  1.  resembles  it  very  closely,  which  sho\ys  that 
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these  initials  aie  those  of  the  word  APISTOTEAHS :  the  beard  is  dose 
cut,  as  is  usual  with  the  Macedonians;  une  arm  only  coincs  out  of  the 
maoik*,  an  attitude  peculiar  to  Uie  statues  of  Aristotle.  We  find  him  un 
some  engraved  stones  also,  Nus.  5  and  6.  the  fir^t  is  taken  from  the 
prints  in  the  Dolce  collectiim ;  the  second  has  been  gi\'en  by  Fabcr, 
No.  120.  under  the  name  of  Antisthi-nes.  No.  J.  exhibits  the  drawing 
of  a  small  statue,  which  is  at  Rome,  Villa  Mattel  I.  IM.  LXXll.  and 
which  strongly  resembles  the  description  which  has  been  given  by 
Cbristodorus  of  a  statue  of  Aristotle,  which  he  had  seen. 

Thcopbrastos,  of  Kn-sa,  the  fether  of  Botany,  and  the  author  of  the 
characters,  was  the  favorite  disciple  of  Aristotle :  the  bust  of  the 
Villa  Albani,  PI.  XXI.  Nos.  1  and  2.  is  the  only  one  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  it  had  been  given  nsry  inaccurately* 

Aristomachus  was  bom  in  Soli,  like  Aratus  and  Chrysippus;  he  was 
fond  of  obsc*rvation,  and  of  the  feeding  of  bees:  Leonard  Agostini, 
Gemme  IL  PI.  XXVII.  has  recognised  him  on  a  stone,  where  wi*  see 
Ian  old  man  attentively  examining  two  heaps  of  bees.  M.  Visconti 
adopts  this  conjecture,  and  republishes  this  drawing,  No.  3*  from  a  print 
in  the  Dolce  collection. 

Antisthenesy  the  rival  and  fellow  disciple  of  Plato,  wished  to  distin- 
-guish  himself  by  the  love  of  poverty  and  labor,  and  by  renouncing  the 
ple8sun*s  and  commodities  of  life :  he  thus  became  the  chief  of  the 
Cynics  and  even  of  the  Stoics ;  he  had  few  disciples ;  but  Dic^nes  was 
•moDg  the  number.  There  is  in  the  Museo  Pio.  Clement.  VI.  35.  a 
bust,  with  the  inscription  ANTIS9ENHC :  that  which  M.  Visconti 
has  published  very  strongly  resembles  this  portrait.  The  bust  of  Antis- 
thenes  was  several  times  repeated  on  account  of  the  fondness  of  the 
"Stoics  for  their  leader. 

I'he  small  statue  from  the  Villa  Albani,  engraved  under  Nos.  1.2. 
and  3.  re pn^sent^  Diogenes :  the  dog  which  accompanies  him  is  not 
only  the  9ym4>ol  of  his  sect,  but  his  peculiar  emblem ;  for  thtoe  was  on 
his  tomb  a  dog  of  Parian  marble :  Winckelman  has  published  it,  iia- 
pvrffCtly,  Monument,  ined.  No.  172- 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  have  a  com^ct  image  of  Zeno,  who  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  the  Cynics,  and  was  the  true  founder  of  that  of  the  Stoics, 
M'ho  owed  their  name  to  the  Portico  at  Athens,  Stoa,  called  also  Pcecili*, 
or  the  painted  Portico,  on  account  of  the  paintings  with  which  Polyg- 
notus  and  Panxnus  had  embellished  it.  The  Romuns  did  givat  homage 
to  the  philosophy  of  Zeno :  *it  became  the  doctrine  of  the  most  learned 
lawyers,  and  of  the  most  virtuous  statesmen.  The  bust  which  M. 
Visconti  produces,  PI.  XXIII.  had  already  appeared  iu  the  Museo 
Pio-CUment-  VI.  PI.  XXXIL 

The  portrait  of  Posidonius  closes  the  list  of  the  Stoic  Philosophers. 
He  was  born  in  Syria,  and  his  bust,  PI.  XXIV.  1  and  2«  bears  bis 
name.  It  was  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus  and  Faber,  No.  107. 
it  is  taken  from  the  Famese  collection.  M.  V^isconti  gives.  No.  3.  an 
intaglio  from  the  Cabinet  of  M.  de  la  Turbie,  which  resembles  this 
bust  strongly. 

Ahbougii  several  statues  Were  erected  to  Epicurus  by  the  Ancients, 
no  likeness  of  him  was  known^  until  the  discovery  of  a  biu^t  iu  bronze^ 
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with  h\%  nninc on  it,  itilhciuimof  Hcrculancuhi.  Aiittctiiwd'Ercolaiw 
Ilrun/i,  li>iii.  II.  I'l.  MX.  XX.  M.  Vimmti  n-pnbU>hw  it.  PI.  XXV. 
1.  2.  We  firiil  ulw  thi-  buM  of  E|iicuni»|  wiih  tiia  bock  to  that  -Jt 
III).  tViind  Mfbioilurus,  ibid.  <J.  3.  Although  withunt  an^  imcrip- 
tiuii,  ii  tuo  tnuch  tcscmLles  Bitoihcr  dinibk  llrrmef.  of  ibe  Musi« 
Capitolitiu,  tuiH.  I.  |i.  14.  on  the  buM.-  uf  which  tbe  two  iMHr«  utt 
iubCriUi-il. 

I lormarchus  was  the  succrsMr  of  Epicums:  his  bust  was  found  at 
lliTCukncum,  in  tlie  library  of  an  Lpicun-an,  where  some  inannscrijxt 
were  hUo  fount!  nldting  to  his  tloctrine.  lie  is  called  f ieruRcbii*  in 
Diogi'DL-s  Ucnius :  this  bust  is  engraveii,  PI.  XXVI.  1.8. 

The  School  of  Mi-gara  is  more  •nciciit  ihun  nil  those  which  we  Imw 
mentioned  :  the  obscurity  and  llie  short  duration  of  his  sect,  faowrriT, 
hoj  made  M.  Viscutiti  place  him  last:  Euclid,  of  Mt^nt,  iv  the  lant 
i'bjlosopher,  whose  portraits  wc  find  in  this  culleclion.  Span.  Mi/inll. 
Erud.  Ahtiq.  sect.  4.  tins  pitblishi'd  a  medal  ol'  Mcgara,  with  ihelletUl 
of  Hadrian,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  the  portrait  of  Euchd,  with  hii 
naiD« ;  this  piece  is  lust.  M.  Visconti  has  engraved  a  medal  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet,  which  Dcllori  bad  alnvdy  published.  Tbe  Head  (if 
Euclid  is  not  accompanied  by  his  untne :  we  only  rmA  around  it, 
MEPAPEnN,  (probably  a  coin  of  the  Mi-^rrani):  the  Head  is 
covered  with  a  vi-il  ricn,  and  M.  Visconii  quote*  a  paeagt!  of  Aalus 
Gcllius,  to  prove  that  be  went,  in  spite  of  ihe  laws,  covered  with  a  veil, 
lo  lii-ar  the  lectures  of  Socrates :  the  Diana,  on  the  reverse,  ri.'feT«  u> 
tlic  feasts  which  were  held  at  Alegarca,  in  honor  of  the  Goddess. 

M.  Viscuiiti  concludes  this  interesting  chapter  by  showing  that  tbe 
names  given  to  the  pretended  portroiu  of  Anacliurais,  Arcliime'jrt, 
Archytas,  Arittippus,  Democriius,  Enipedocles,  IleracliUH,  Phi'tecidet, 
and  Xenocrates,  are  imaginary, 

l\v  pusses al'terwards  to  the  llistorieni,  who  occupy  obapter  t. 

Herodotus,  the  futlier  of  Mislory,  tint  makes  hia  appraranee.  M. 
Visconti  npubllsbes,  VI.  XXVII.  1.  2.7-  already  giviv  by  Fulviua 
UrbinuH,  eiiit.  Hume,  1770.  in  8vo.  and  which  repn-si-nti  llorodotDs 
and  'I'hucydidcs  ;  their  najties  arc  written  on  tbeir  breasts.  This  marble 
is  at  Naples,  and  comes  from  the  Farnese  MuM-um.  M.  Visconti 
publishes.  No.  6.  a  curious  medal  of  Halicamassus,  with  the  poitmit 
of  Herodotus:  it  belonged  to  the  prelate  Cxtani :  we  lead  in.it 
^Ol'OC  AAIKAPNACCEIIN,   Herodotus  HalicanuiMiensis. 

M.  Newman,  Num.  popul.  et  rrg.  PI.  H.  p.  32.  had  discorervd  the 
pnitrait  uf  Tbeophaites,  of  Alytilene,  on  a  medal  of  the  klytilenians, 
which  is  in  the  rich  Cabinet  of  Vienna  ;  and  be  poinis  out  another  iu 
the  Tiepolo  collection  at  Venice,  which  had  been  badly  explained.  It 
is  this  which  M.  Visconti  has  engraved  as  No.  4.  'ihcophHoes  is  in  the 
Roman  habit ;  he  had  obtaiiK'd  the  title  of  Citiien  of  Kome  :  wen-nd 
on  it  eEO<»ANIIC  GKOC  MT,  Theophanes,  God  of  the  MylileniHiis. 
'J'ucilus,.  Annul,  vi.  b.  bus  bunded  down  to  us  some  details  on  the 
Apoiheosisof  Theo|>liaucs, at  ^lytilcm' :  wc  sec  on  the  revirse  a  vriled 
femiile  hiiid,  and  ilx-se  word^,  APXICAM,  Archi-dam.i :  this  was  pro- 
b:ibly  the  wife  uf  Tlii'opbnnes,  ulio  hail  obtained  tbo^  heroic  hoiHirv, 
which  the  wi\\]c  flaltei^  of  the  Greek  cities  paid  lo  alt  ihuvu  %W  W\ 
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conferred  benefits  upon  them*  This  medal  confirms  the  account  given 
by  Tacitus,  that  divine  honors  had  been  decreed  to  Theophanes  ailcr 
his  death. 

We  have  only  three  portraits  of  Historians ;  those  of  the  Orators 
arc  more  numerous.  The  head  of  Lysias,  PL  XXVIII.  1.2.  in  the 
Famese  .collection,  now  at  Naples,  has  been  published  by  Fulvius 
Uisinus,  and  by  several  Iconographists,  but  never  accurately  until 
now. 

All  the  portraits  which  have. hitherto  been  given  as  representing 
-Isocrates,  are  supposititious ;  M.  Visconti  publishes  a  true  one,  PL 
XXVin.  3.4.  the  inscription,  EICOKPATHC,  which  it  bears  on  its 
base,  ascertains  its  authenticity:  the  style  of  the  sculpture,  and  the 
orthography  of  the  name,  prove  that  this  monument  is  not  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era :  but  the  portraits  of  Isocrates  were  then  very  well 
known,  and  it  may  have  been  copied  from  a  more  ancient  original, 
perhaps  that.which  Leochares  placed  in  -the  Temple  of  Eleusis. 

\Vhilc  every  Cabinet  teemed  with  casts  and  engravings  of  an  imagi- 
nary Demosthenes,  there  were  several  likenesses  of  this  great  orator 
actually  in  existence:  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  bust  should  be  dug 
from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  before  they  could  be  proved  to  be 
such.  I'fais  beautiful  bust  of  bronze,.  .Antich.  d'ErcoIani  Bronzi, 
t.  i.  PL  XL  XII.XHL  and  XIV.  bears  the  inscription  AHMOC0ENHC. 
which  renders  it  indubitable.  The  likeness  was  then  recognised  in 
several  statues  and  busts,  besides  in  a  magnificent  Intaglio  of  Dios- 
corides.  M.  Visconti  contents  himself  with  giving  PL  XXIX.  No.  1. 
the  superb  bust  of  the  Napoleon  Museum,  No.  621.  PL  XXX. 
No.  1.  the  Intaglio  of  Dioscorides;  No.  2.  a  medallion  of  marble 
from  the  Palace  of  the  Villa  Panfili ;  and  the  Ilcrculaneiim  bust, 
No.  3. 

A  false  portrait  of  .£schines,  the  antagonist  of  Demosthenes,  taken 
from  a  head  joined  to 'a  base,  which  bore  his  name,  Fabcr,  No.  C.  was 
all  that  could  be  had  respecting  this  great  man,  when  there  was  dis- 
covered in  the  country  h«use  of  Caasi us,. which  produced  so  many  fine 
monuments  of  antiquity,  an  undoubted  bust,  with  the  inscription 
AICXINHC.  It  was  published  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clcffient.  vi.  36. 
and  it  appears  here  as  PL  XXX.  No.  3.  as  well  as  a  marble  medallion 
appended  to  the  foregoing. 

The  same  plate  presents.  No.  5.  the  portrait  of  Leodamas,  the 
extemporary  of  the  two  orators,  who  knew  how  to  estimate  his  talents  : 
it  is  copied  after  the  engraving  of  Fulvius  Ur^inus,  and  we  read  on 
it-.-AAMAC. 

M.  Visconti  adds  in  this  chapter,  after  the  orators,  a  Grammarian 
and  a  Sophist.  The  Grammarian  is  Mettius  Epaphroditus  :  his  statue 
in  marble,  PL  XXXI.  1.2.  exists  at  Rome,  in  the  Palace  Alficri: 
we  read  on  the  base- : 

M.  Mettius 

Epaphroditus 

Grammaticus  Grjecus 

M.  Mettius  Germanus  L  Fic. 
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MarcK»  Metiiut  Epapkrodittu,  a  Greek  Grammarian.  Maren 
Mettnu  Gtrmantis,  his  freedman  erected  tkii  itatue  to  kim.  Fulvins 
UrsJiius  published  this  mooument,  but  he  does  not  venture  to  assert 
positively  that  M.  Mettius,  the  master  of  Epftpfaroditua,  was  the  same 
M.  Afeiiius  Modi'stiis,  who  was  Prefi-Ct  of  E^pt.  M.  Visconti  provet 
that  the  doubts  of  Fiilvius  Ursinus,  on  this  head,  are  ill -founded. 

The  Sopliist,  whoi«c  statue  is  also  given,  is  lEIias  Aristidcs,  from  whom 
wc  have  scverul  declamatiom.  The  head  is  engraved  PI,  XXXI.  4,  5. 
sec  Bcllori.  Imag.  No,  72.  *  ' 

Chapter  vii.  contains  the  Physiciaiu.  The  fiither  of  mcdiciiw, 
Hippocrates,  occupies  PI.  XXXII.  we  there  see.  No.  1.  the  medal 
of  Cos,  published  by  Fnlvius  Uisiiius,  and  which  was  regarded  as  lost ; 
and  Nos.  3,  3.  a  Hermes,  who  bears  this  name  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  medal. 

After  the  Hermes  of  Hippocrates,  comes  that  of  Asclepiades,  Not; 
4  and  5.  which  is  indubitable,  because  it  bean  his  nam^.  He  wis 
bom  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  and  became  the  chief  of  a  school,  which 
assumed  his  name;  this  bust  is  unique  ;  it  was  engraved  in  the  Museo 
Capitolino,  1.  PI.  III. 

Cos  also  gave  birth  to  a  Physician  called  Xenophoa:  he  is  repre- 
sented as  an  unique  medal  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  PI.  XXXin. 
No.  1.  we  see  on  one  side  the  head  of  Xenophon,  with  his  name,  and 
on  the  reverse  Hygeia,  the  Goddess  of  Health :  vide  Pellerin,  Rots, 
p.  206. 

The  fine  bust  of  Marcus  ^lodius  Asiaticus,  which  is  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Imperial  Library,  has  been  several  times  engraved  :  Caylus 
published  it,  Rcc.  vi.  PI.  XLII.  Nos.  3.  3.  but  it  is  figured  here 
in  PI,  XXXHI.  with  more  care,  and  M.  Visconti  explains  more  cleariy 
the  inscription  in  the  pedestal.  He  shews  that  this  physician  was  of  the 
sect  of  the  Methodists,  but  that  he  was  not  one  of  its  leaders,  as  has 
been  hitherto  supposed.  This  bust  was  intended  for  his  tomb.  No 
ancient  author  has  spoken  of  this  physician. 

This  chapter  concludes  with  *  physician  of  little  note,  Claudins 
Agathametus,  PI.  XXX  III.  4.  it  is  figured  with  his  wife,  Myrtale,  cm 
a  tomb,  with  a  long  Greek  inscription,  which  is  common  to  both. 

One  of  the  mostancient  manuscripts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  is,  without  doubt,  the  manuscript 
of  the  Vienna  Library,  which  cont^ns  the  works  of  Dioscoridn, 
executed  at  Constantinople,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  eta,  for  the  dauf^tcr  of  an  Emperor  of  the  West :  it  wants 
none  of  those  ornaments  which  at  that  period  rendered  a  book  valuable. 
But  among  the  mitiiatures,  with  which  it  is  enriched,  those,  which  have 
most  excited  the  attention  of  the  learned,  are  the  two  pictures  on  a  gold 
ground,  contained  within  grotesque  borders,  and  each  of  which  pre- 
sents the  images  of  the  seven  most  celebrated  Physicians,  or  Botanists. 
They  are  seated  close  together,  as  if  in  consultation.  On  the  margin, 
beside  each  figure,  is  the  name  written  in  Greek,  of  the  personage 
whom  it  represents :  thus  these  two  miniatures  exhibit  fourteen  like- 
nesses, and  witli  Ibc  exception  of  two,  which  arc  ideal,  wc  may,  with  great 
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^gvlMibility,  rrgard  th«  twdvc  others  as  old  copies  of  authentic  portraits 
mH  tiK'tf*  same  prrsonagps. 

T4onanif*s  of  the  physicians  inscribpd  on  the«e  two  valuable  miniatureSy 
ore — Chiron,  Machaon,  S<*xtius  Niger,  Heraclides  of  Tarentum,  Man- 
tias,  Xicnticratrs,  Aphrodtsianus,  Famphilus,  Galenus,  Dioscurides, 
Nicandrr,  Rufus,  Andreas,  Apollonius  of  Memphis,  and  Crassevas. 
Jhnr  miiiiafurps  are  engraved  in  two  plates,  XXX IV.  and  XXXV. 
wilh  the  medallion  of  Pergomus,  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet, 
which  represents  Galen,  with  fhe  nui  of  iiilsculapius ;  and  we  see  in 
PI.  XXXVI.  a  third  miniature^  from  the  same  manuscript,  where  we 
see  Dioacoridesi  writing  ETPECIC,  the  discovery,  and  which  represents 
M  root,  with  a  painter  taking  a  drawing  from  it ;  this  root  is  that  of  tba 
l^andragonu  Atropo  Mawlragortit  to  which  the  superstition  of  the 
ancients  attributed  so  many  properties.. 

J^I.  Visconti  has  no  doubt  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ideal 
^gures  of  Chiron  and  Machaon,  all  the  rest  n*present  portraits  ;  for  it 
«vas4hen  usual  to  adorn  the  most  valuable  manuscripts  with  portraits 
of. their  authors:  the  costume  of  the  personages  is  faithfully  observed, 
and  IS  suited  to  their  country  and  profession.  The  portrait  of  Galen 
ainmgly  resembles  that  which  is  on  aAedallion  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet ; 
and  tlie  portrait  of  Dioscorides  is  given  twice,  with  a  remarkable 
Tcsemblance. 

Sextus,  the  Empiric  author  of  the  Ilypotyposes,  is  engraved  with 
these  words  CEICION  HFOA,  the  hero  SextU8,on  a  My tilene  medal. 
Pi.  XXXVII.  Ko.  1.  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  a  Woman,  with  these 
vords,  4AA  KEUCOMAXIC  MTTIA,  Flavia  Kichomachis  of  the 
Mytihiiians :  this  was  a  female  whose  beauty  and  merit  had  obtained 
liiT  heroic  homirs. 

The  same  city  struck  two  other  medals  for  celebrated  women,  Julia 
•  Proda  and  Kausicaa,  who  s(*em  to  have  been  cotemporary  wilh  Nicbo- 
^maebis :  see  PI.  XXXVII.  No.  34. 

1  he  eighth  and  last  chapter  is  dedicated  to  those  celel^rated  women, 
■viio  iiave  nut  had  a  place  assigned  them  in  those  diviiiions  in  which  we 
..baypiSeen  Sappho,  Visconti,  (kc.  M.  Visconti  republi^es^l.  XXXVII. 
No.  I.  theiine«Coririth  medal,  on  which  is  the  portrait  of  Lais;  we 
see  on  the  reverse  tlie  groupe  of  a  Lion,  tearing  a  ram,  which  the 
Corinthians  placed  on  the  tjombof  this  courtezan,  as  an  emblem  of  hej 
insatiable  cupidity. 

After  Lais  comes  Rurharis,  a  youni;  actress,  who  was  much  admired 
at  Rome  in  the  Gret^k  Drama,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  she  died  very 
young :  the  bust  which  bears  her  name  had  been  already  published  by 
Fnlvius  Ursinus,  as  well  as  a  6ne  Latin  inscription,  which  had  be^fn 
placed  on  her  tomb  ;  aud  of  which,  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

*'  Kuchiiris,  fnedwoman  of  Licinius,  a  youug  girl,  instrucU'.d  in  all 
the  ariM,  who  lived  fourteen  years. 

**  l>  ihou,  who,  wandering  with  uncertain  steps,  behoUU'st  this  house 
of  dc.'uh  ;  stop  and  nad  :  it  whs  the  love  of  a  father  which  consecrated 
this  mtinument  to  :he  ashes  of  his  dau«;hter. 

"  Alas,  while  my  youth  fl(»rished  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
and  while  iny  rcuo>%u  grew  with  my  years,  my  fatal  hour  hastily  came 
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Tipon  me,  uid  (kpriTpd  me  of  the  brmdi  of  lifr.  Sbillrd  in  musiCi 
educated  by  ibe  Mute»,  I  formed  tke  ornoroeni  uf  the  ('haruses  in  tbtt 
iprciarlr*  given  by  the  Nobility :  1  mndt:  my  Grat  Kppeantiice  at  Rome 
in  the  Greek  Drama,  and  the  cnicl  Parc»  have  precipiiuted  roo  into 
the  tomb.  The  affcctiuii  of  my  mistrrss,  the  lendrr  can*,  love,  praises, 
and  attachments  of  my  friends,  were  all  silriiccd  at  lu;  funeral  pile, 
and  Kwulluwed  up  in  death.  I  leave  nothing  but  tean  tu  mv  faiberr 
nhciiu  I  precede  to  the  tomb.  My  fDurli-en  yt-ur^  are  chained  down 
with  mc  in  the  darknest  of  the  eteAial  dMelting  of  PIdio.  Pray, 
I  bfsiH-ch  tlier,  that  (he  earth  may  lie  ligliily  on  my  breast  1" 

Here  the  part  of  M.  Visronti's  work,  which  is  appropriated  to  illtis- 
l-ious  characters,  terminaiM.  We  have  only  had  it  in  our  pnwer  to 
give  a  very  short  sketch  of  each  article ;  but  upon  tuniing  to  the  work 
itself,  our  clas-sical  readers  ulll  ^iid  an  immense  dii>play  of  iTudtiion  in 
every  branch  of  Archsogntphy.  Several  doubifiil  point*  in  Hiuory, 
Biography,  end  ChranoU^,  arc  diecussed  and  elucidated  wtlh  givat 
precision.  The  remarks  on  Philology,  Pakeography,  and  what  tba 
French  call  la  NumitMatitfUf,  are  aho  numerous  and  inieregting.  Tbc 
s^ond  part,  which  treats  of  the  Kings  and  Princei  of  ibe  variout  Sutca 
•f  Greece,  is  icseivcd  fur  a  suUcquetit  article. 
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I  obtCTve  in  Now  X  of  your  Journal  an  article  wtitten  by  Mr. 
Hailes,  of  Newcaitle>upon-Tyn%  wherein  he  has  attempted  to  find 
fault  with  someof  the  translations  I  have  Rivea  c^  difficult  passage* 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  At  non<  of  tttose  criticUins  were  laid 
before  the  public  without  the  most  cauUoua  attention  to  the  gnuniaai^ 
construction,  idiom,  spirit,  uul  pectdiar  phraaeology  of  the  uii^uagei 
and  an  what  I  have  advanoed  is  confirmed  by  the  Scripture  iuelC^'here 
the  same  words  can  have  no  other  signification)  I  am  not  Airpriied 
that  gentlemen,  who  adopt  the  niet&>d  of  Dr.  Kennicoa  and  De 
Rossi,  by  new  manufacturing  the  Hebrew  Sciiptuie,  by  putting  in,  and 
by  putting  out,  letters  to  suit  their  fanciful  interpretations,  should 
disapprove  of  many  things  I  have  written. 

In  a  fenmer  Number,  it  may  be  recollected,  that  I  declared  my 
opinion  concerning  Dr.  Ketinicott  and  De  Rossi,  and  have  offbnded 
this  gentleman,  it  seems,  by  sayiiig,  that  dipy  ..-ere  "  novices  in 
Hebrew  literature."  In  the  last^umber  1  have  given  that  kind  of 
proof,  which  must  to  a  certaintyjustify  me,  with  every  critic  in  He- 
brew, for  taking  that  liberty,     llijs  writer,  howerer,  says, 

"  At  tliebaurd  of  bavinft  tbe  honor  of  being  ranked  with  mch  novices  as 
Kennicinti  and  De  RoMi,  I  ahalJ  renture  to  make  a  few  remukit  on  Me  of  &■ 
fiirtutoM  ihoot*  ef  Mr.  Bellaray'i  tnmginatioB.  Is  hi*  Mtiee  of  ^r  W.  Drum. 
■MDdh  Esny  on  ■  Puatc  Inurrlplion,  be  Mmubki  us  Hie  woril  TOif,  Edul; 
fbe  *i{aiCtialiM  of  wUdfe,  Sir  WiUiaa  tlii^i,  k  bMk  teutnmoMc&^-l  liwt.  Wn^iK- 
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This  leads  Mr.  B.  to  give  a  new  translation  of  1  Sam.  xxii.  6.  /<r  the  sake  t^  the 
Deitii  /  He  would  have  us  believe,  that  /VV),  thtuukaathy  is  erroneously  ren- 
dered undeff  and  refers  to  Gen.  i.  19.  and  Lev.  xvi.  St.  for  the  true  sense  of  it  in 
this  place  —  snrel^  nothing  but  inattention  could  lemA  any  man  in  his  senses  to 
haaurd  his  reputation  as  a  critic  on  such  a  reference,  or  to  tell  ns  that  its  signifi- 
cation is,  IN  THB  pl'acb  OF.  I  wouId  beg  leave  to  ask  this  learned  Hebraist, 
if  he  can  possibl^r  suppose  either  of  these  passages  to  his  pnrpose  ?  In  the  first, 
Joseph  said  to  his  brediren,  I  am  in  the  pUu:e  ^f  God.  Does  this  censnrer  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  suppose,  that  Joseph  occupied  the  tlirone  of  God  ? 
His  meaning  was,  that  in  a  certain  degree  he  represented  God,  or  was  under  him^ 
for  the  good  of  his  brethren.* 

So  say  I.  Surely  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  contention^  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  could  lead  any  man  in  his  senses  to  ask  such  a  question. 
Does  this  prove  that  Joseph  was  not  in  the  place  op  God  ?  that  the 
vord  mnh,  thaachaathf  cannot  have  this  rendering  ?  or  that  it  implied 

the  absence  of  God,  in  the  place  of  whom  Joseph  stood  ? 

By  this  question  of  Mr,  H.  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  he  supposes 
ike  place  ofGodf  OTf  the  throne  of  God,  to  be  local,  to  be  ui  one 
place,  to  be  in  Heaven  only  !  the  highest  notion  he  can  form  of  the 
iNEonTB,  ETERNAL,  and  UNCREATE  —  IS  that  of  man,  and  nothing 
more :  he  forgets  that  God  only  possesses  ubiquity,  that  he  is  present 
in  all  places  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  we  are  told,  that, 
D^DltfrT  ^ICh  CTDltfil,  the  Heaven,  and  Heaven  of  Heaven^  could  not 

contain  him.  This  appears  evident,  or  he  would  not  have  asked, 
••  does  this  censurer  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  suppose,  that  Joseph 
occupied  the  throne  of  God  ?**  Surely  he  might  have  known,  if  he 
had  not  likened  God  to  man,  that  the  place  of  God^  or,  the  throne  of 
Chdf  is  his  eternal,  and  cver-watchfiu  providence,  ever  present  to 
superintend  the  workings  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  the  most  minute 
concerns  of  his  creatures.  That  he  works  by  mediate  causes,  that 
whenever  an  active  power,  as  that  of  man,  is  employed  to  produce 
some  ultimate  good,  it  may,  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction, 
be  said,  such  a  man  is  in  the  place  op  God,  as  the  cause  to  bring 
about  such  an  effect :  and  in  the  case  before  us,  as  God  brought  about 
his  purpose  respecting  the  Hebrews  by  Joseph,  we  can  with  the  utmost 
propriety  say,  without  "  supposing  that  Joseph  occupied  the  throne  of 
God,"  that  Joseph  was  in  the  place  qf  God. 
This  writer  very  authoritatively  says, 

^  Let  me  inform  Mr.  B.  that  when  ^^'H*  fAoncAoo/A,  signifies  in  the  place  of, 
it  alwa^-s  implies  the  absence  of  that,  in  the  place  of  which  it  stands." 

Let  me  ask  this  writer  the  following  question :  when  Joseph  was 
under  the  divine  direction,  as  the  agent  of  God,  did  his  agency  imply 
the  absence  of  God  ?  or,  when  any  of  the  men  of  God  were  com- 
manded to  bring  about  the  execution  of  the  divine  w31,  did  such 
agency  <<  always  imply  the  absence  of  God,  in  the  place  of  whom  the 
person  stood  ?"  When  Moses  was  commanded  to  go  in  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  when  the  plagues  were  sent,  did  it  imply  the  absence  of  God  in 
the  place  of  whom  Moses  stood  ?  certainly  not. — Chap.  zi.  4.  Thus 
gaith  the  Lord,  about  midnight  vaill  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of  Egw^4 — 
X\u  12.  For  I  vsiU  pass  through  the  land  qf  Egypt  this  night*  From 
^Jucb  tbif  wjifer  msty  see,  wa  I  caa  i*  suppose  t^s  p^issa^e  to  my 
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parpose,"  and  that  the  wtd  JTrJIt  tftaachaath',  when  it  agmfies  m 
the  place  o^  does  not  "  always  imply  the  absence  of  that,  in  the  place 
of  which  It  sometimes  stands ;"  and  that  we  can  allow.Joseph  to  have 
been  in  the  place  of  God,  without  supposing  "  that  he  occupied  the 
throne  of  God."  How  then  is  Lev.  xvi>  32.  where  it  has  the  above 
rendetingt  "  not  to  my  purpose  ?'  I  have  said,  that  JltlJli  ihaacJtaatht 
generally  means  tmder,  and  frequently  mearis  uhiier,  or  btneath,  ths 
turfece  of  the  ground  ;  but  Mr.  H.  shoi^d  have  known  that  the  word 
admits  of  near  fifty  different  modes  of  expression,  according  to  its 
ideal  of  variation,  of  which  he  appears  to  be  altogether  ignorant.  If 
this  writer  had  done  foirly,  when  ne  read  the  next  page,  he  would  also 
have  transcribed  what  I  have  there  said;  he  would  nave  found,  that  I 
allow  it  to  have  another  mode  of  eipressiou,  which  ts  comprehended 
in  the  construction  of  this  passage,  vi/.  fke  original  describes  the 
place  where  Saul  ioai  encamped  under  the  cover  of  the  7VfH  gfvue, 
i.  e.  the  cover  over  the  place  of  the  grove,  which  cover  was  distinct 
from  die  place  on  which  the  grove  stood.  It  is  the  same,  whether  we 
say,  in  the  place  of  the  grove,  or,  under  the  cover  of  the  grove;  die 
word  in  this  passage  ^gnifies  to  be  under  the  cover  of  something  hi 
the  very  place  of  the  Quag  spoken  of,  and  as  the  thing  spoken  of  it 
a  grove,  the  question  is,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  a  grove .'  It  must 
appear,  that  the  appellation  of  grove  cannot  be  given,  if  the  branches 
which  constitute  the  cover  were  cut  off',  and  the  bare  central  timbers 
only  were  left  standing,  it  would  then  be  the  place  of  the  poles,  or  the 
place  on  which  the  poles  stand,  and  not  the  place  of  the  grove.  It 
follows  then,  that  the  upper  part,  viz.  the  -branches,  which  afford  a 
cowr  to  any  thing  under  them,  constitute  a  grove,  therefore  the 
ground-plot  of  this  grove  may  be  allowed  to  be  distinct  from  the 
grove :  and  in  ihit  place,  or,  under  this  cover,  Saul  abode  with  hi* 
soldiers,  as  we  shall  presendy  find  must  necessarily  have  baen  the 
case. 

I  would  ask  this  gentleman,  if,  as  he  supposes,  '*  Saul  abode 
in  the  hill  under  the  tree  in  Ramah,"  what  necessity  there  was  for 
him  to  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  when  all  his  servants  were  about 
him  ?  This  random  mode  of  translating  gives  ur  no  satisfactory  in- 
formadon.  In  any  thing  I  have  to  communicate,  I  wish  to  avcnd 
sarcasm  ;  but  ill-natured  sarcasm  is  contemptible,  as  it  has  DO  ten- 
dency to  do  any  good.     Mr.  H,  says, 

"  Tliia  leads  Mr.  B.  to  ftivF  ■  new  traDslation  Tor  the  iaki  op  rnn  DBim," 
This  is  a  mistake,  I  have  given  a  new  translation  of  this  part  for  die 
SAKE  OF  TRUTH ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  diat  if  we  do  not  write 
to  reconcile  those  passages,  which  from  the  time  of  that  crafty  infidel 
Voltaire  have  been  the  support  of  Deism,  we  had  much  better  not 
write  at  all.  I  say  Mr.  H,  has  given  us  no  satisfactory  infonnationt 
if  «  Saul  abode  in  the  hill,  under  a  tree  in  Ramah,"  amusing  himselTj 
common  sense  will  inform  us,  that  there  was  not  any  necessity  for  him 
to  have  his  spear  in  his  hand,  when  all  his  friends,  and  servants  of  Iris 
household,  were  waiting  on  him.  This  writer's  conclusion  is  al- 
together inconsistent  wiUi  tl^  nature  of  the  bnsiness  that  S-uA  ^in:^ 
then  engaged  in.    Had  Mr.  H<  told  a&  ^tox,  "^  uven^va%.  ''wA- 
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emitted  S^iWne  ui  the  translation  of  a  word,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  this  passage,  we  should  have  known  what  description  of 
persons  his  servants  were,  who  were  about  him.  But  as  he  has  not 
ventured  beyond  the  limits  of  the  modem  translation,  we  could  not 
expect  him  to  give  us  any  information  as  to  this  particular.  Can  any 
man  have  a  love  for  truth,  or  the  honor  of  the  Bible,  who,  when  a  true 
and  rational  translation  is  given,  verbatim,  to  passages  which  have 
been  urged  aeainst  the  Scriptures,  even  to  destroy  their  authority  by 
their  own  evidence ;  attempts  to  fritter  away  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writers,  when  such  rendering  is  confirmed  by  other  passages, 
which  can  have  no  other  meaning  ?  I  think,  to  use  this  gentleman's 
words,  that  such  attempts  to  misrepresent  what  I  have  labored  to 
prove  is  the  truth,  must  be  done  ^  for  the  sake  of  the  Deists ;"  as 
$ucb  attempts  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  support  that  description  of 
mep,  in  their  efforts  to  show  that  such  passages  are  inconsistent  witli 
reason. 

I  say  then,  that  this  sedulous  seeker  for  a  fault  should  have  in- 
formed us,  that  the  word  D^^StDf  nUsaabim^  omitted  by  the  translators, 

means  garrisons^  2  Sam.  viii.  6*     Then  David  put  D^2^1)»  garrisonx^ 

ch.  ▼•  14.  —  1  Chron.  xviii.  IS. —  2  Chron.  xvii,  2.  we  then  should 
liave  known  what  description  of  pefsons,  Vl^t  his  sei  vants  were,  viz. 

that  they  were  his  garrison  soldiers,  and  the  clause  truly  reads, 
when   the    above  word  is  thus   noticed,   yh\k  CWM     YXX)    h'2y 

9nd  all  his  garrison  soldiers  abotU  him  ;  or,  as  we  should  say  in  our 
langaage,  and  all  his  guards  about  him  ;  sending  orders  to  his  general, 
Abner,  who  was  then  fighting  ^ath  the  army  of  David,  while  he 
remained  under  cover,  in  the  place  o/*  the  grove,  with  I) is  guards  to 
pursue  in  case  of  victory.  But  to  suppose,  that  while  he  was  in  his 
palace  in  Gibeah,  or  under  a  tree  in  Ramah,  there  was  any  necessity 
for  him  to  be  amusing  himself  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  when  the 
servants  of  his  household  were  with  him,  according  to  the  translation, 
is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  original,  and  with  this  author's 
rendering  also. 

Indeeo,  Sir,  I  grudge  spending  so  much  valuable  time  in  answer- 
ing the  fancies  of  such  gentlemen ;  however,  as  this  writer  has  thus 
attacked  me,  it^  is*  necessary  to  show,  that  he  has  made  but 
little  proficiency  m  Hebrew.    He  tells  us, 

**  It  is  not  at  all  evident  that  two  towns  arc  mentioned  in  the  text :  nr3J2I> 

Giheah,  signifies  a  hiU^  and  we  know  from  1  Sam.  ix.  1 1.  that  Ramnh  wa«  situated 
•n  a  hill,  and  tfajit  there  was  in  its  neighbourhood  a  hifih  place,  perhafut  a  pove ; 
tline  thiofni  considered,  without  pntting  any  ttniined,  or  unnatnrdl  sense  upon 
oiM*  Hebrew  word  in  the  text,  it  will  road,  Now  Saul  abode  in  tlic  bill,  under  rhe 
groTe,  or  tree,  in  (or  by)  Ramah." 

Thus,  by  supposing  words  for  which  he  has  no  authority,  such  as, 
dr,  iy,  •perhapSf  this  writer  follows  the  plan  of  Kennicott,  De  Rossi, 
and  other  JEiebrew  menders,  leaves  the  reader  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty,  and  throws  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  unlearned. 
This  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one,  who  has  a  moderate  share  of 
Hebrew  learning,  that  this  writer  has  not  manifested  a'profbund  know* 
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kdg«  in  Hebrew  crltlciim,  or  he  mnld  haye  known,  Aat  die  word 
nV333<  Gibeaht  does  not  mean  a  hilt,  and.  cannot  be  so  translated. 
It  is,  to  be  Hire,  translated  in  the  hiU,  1.  Sam.  vlU  1.  in  the  English 
translation,  from  whicb  this  Hebraist  has  taken  it,  bot  wc  shall  sooa 
see  that  the  translation  is  wrong. 

It  appears  that  this  writer  cannot  render  HV^^Qt  Gibeak,  in  Iht 
iiH,  without  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with  the  original, 
after  the  plan  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  hj  niterpoutinK 
the  n,  He,  emphatic,  and  so  he  translates ..  it,  in  tub  hilt. 
If  this  is  not  trifling  with  the  original,  hj  stretching  fbi^  the 
hand  to  support  the  hallowed  ark  of  God,  with  the  forbidden  inden- 
tions of  man,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is. 

That  the  word  rQ;333,  Gibtah,  1  Sam.  vii.  1.  iriiich  should  have 
been  translated  in  Gibeah,  but  which  is  rendered  in  the  MU,  has  beea 
translated  wrong,  will  appear  evident  from  what  follows.  It  is  saidj 
And  the  men  of  the  hilt ;  but  the  question  would  then  be,  what  hill 
was  this  where  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  brought  i  why  we  should  be 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  know ;  it  would  be  uncett^,  and  the  best  con- 
clusion in  this  case  would  be  by  a  perhapt — giuu-worki  when  the 
very  word  is  plain  and  express.  3j  tunung  then  to  the  2  Sam.  vt. 
3.  4.  we  find  it  is  said,  Tm  house  of  Ahinadab  which  raai  at  HjrijQ 
Gibeah,  not,  The  house  of  Abinadab  which  was  in  the  hilL  There- 
fore the  Tery  same  word  1  Sam.  vii.  1.  nVlJQ,  >n  Gibeah,  has  been 
improperly  translated  ia  the  hiU  ;  and  this  writer  has  presumed,  in  tfac 
above  passage,  to  copyfrom  the  translation  on/y,  the  words  in  the  hiU. 
But  thts  word  cannot  be  so  translated,  it  must  be  rendered  as  it  is  in 
every  other  part  of  Scripture  where  it  occurs,  to  mean  the  royal  city 
Gibeah,  the  dwellin^^^lace  of  SauL  However,  this  writer  is  found 
in  good  company,  viz.  the  translators,  ^o  have  set  him  the  exam- 
ple i  A«m  the  translation,  it  appears,  he  has  copied  it,  for,  to  a  txf 
tainty,  ±ere  is  not  any  authority  in  the  origlmd  for  rendering  thil 
vord  so  written  by  in  the  hiU.  But  this  is  one  of  "  the  fortuitous 
shoots"  of  Mr.  H's  imagination,  calculated  to  support,  and  not  to 
silence,  this  objection,  which  Deists,  frt)m  the  early  ages,  have  brouclit 
against  this  passage.  Whereas,  when  the  Scriptures  are  permitted  to 
speak  in  their  own  native  language,  I  have  given  sufficient  proof,  that 
without  our  aid  the  objection  is  done  away. 

I  find  that  this  writer,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  is  so  refined  in  lui , 
notion  concerning  the  unity  c^  God,  that  he  start)  at  the  very  idea  of 
supposing  that  the  nonn  D^lS^,  Eiohim,  is  a  noon  ringnlar ;  or  that 
God  is  om  <m/r  in  euenee  and  in  pernn.  Concerning  this  most 
Imponant  subject,  I  am  governed,  not  only  by  right  reason,  but  bj 
the  positive  declaration  of  Scripture ;  and  am  (i3ly  convinced,  that 
God  is  ONE,  and  mo  mors,  that  hi*  glory  he  wiU  not  give  to  another  j 
and  that  those  who  dunk  there  ate  more,  are  decidedly  Polytheietg. 
When  I  find  that  the  inqnre4  penman  was  iiutmcted  to  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  the  polythosm  «  that  age,  by  joismg  the  noun  DTt^ 
£/oAtm,  with  the  third  person  imgnlar  of  the'^ti^  i(^<^%x«.Q^«»ia% 
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of  the  sacred  volume,  D^rtt'H  K^H   D^W^a*    In  the  beeinninsc  Gai 

created:  it  is  conclusive  evidence  with  me,  and  must  be  with  every  diinking 
man,  that  D^ti^lily  Elohim^  is  a  noun  singular )  otherwise,  "were  we 

to  admit  that  it  was  a  noun  plural,  then  the  first  verse  in  Genesis  must 
be  translated  thus.  In  the  beginning  Gods  created^  Sfc  It  has  often 
been  said,  as  it  is  by  this  writer,  tliat  the  word  is  singular  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  true  God,'  and  plizral  when  applied  to  the  Gods  of  the 
heathens.  But  if  this  were  admitted,  there  would  be  no  certainty  in 
the  language :  this  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  language,  and  as  ideas 
are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  it  cannot  be  so  m  that  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  languages,  the  Hebrew. 

I  do  not  mean  to  offend  this  gentleman,  but  I  am.  under  the  neces- 
fity  of  showing,  that  he  is  not  critically  learned  in  Hebrew.  He  tells 
OS,   "  tliat  "l^T,   DaJiar^  means  indifferently  either  a  toord,   or  a 

thing.**  This  is  not  the  case,  tlie  radical4brm  of  "Q%  Dabavy  h  used 
to  convey  a  variety  of  meanings,  and  it  has  near  300  different  modes 
for  variation  in  expression,  which  can  neither  be  understood,  nor 
applied,  without  attending  to  the  ancient  custom  when  tlie  Hebrew 
was  a  living  language,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  before 
he  can  lay  any  claim  to  Hebrew  criticism.  The  learned  reader 
will  excuse'  me  for  writing  the  word  ^il,  Dahar^  without 
the  vowels,  which  is  this  writcr^s  .  method  of  reading  and 
miderstanding  Hebrew.  I  am'  at  a  loss  to  know  how  this  and  all 
writers,  can  pronounce  the  letters  dbr  without  their  proper 
^otvels !  they  of  necessity  put  in  vowels  at  pleastire,  and  so  **  make 
the  Hebrew  words  say  any  thing,  or  nothing,  just  as  imagination 
prompts  them."  Such  a  method  can  only  be  followed  by  those,  whose 
knowledge  extends  no  farther  than  the  alphabet  of  the  language. 
This  must  appear  evident  without  any  comment.  The  same  radix 
■)31,  DabaTf  which  this  writer  says  "  means  indifferently  a  toorc^  or 
A  ihingy**  does  not  **  mean  a  word  or  a  thing,''  at  ^he  mere  pleasure 
of  the  translator,  but  by  a  certain  rule  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  The 
same  radix  ts  used  to  mean  a  discourse,  rehearse,  say,  command, 
unstoer,  commune,  jtidgment,  name,  business,  utter,  matter,  advke, 
thoMght,  uncleanness,  errand,  cause,  sentetice,  report,  message,  talk, 
deed,  manner,  affair,  speech,  council,  effect,  promise,  eloquent,  spoken, 
'  *omg,  saying,  subdue,  destroy,  inurrain,  pestilence,  plague,  desert, 
midemess,  ajbld,  a  bee,  hoh  of  holies,  oracle,  speak,  bade,  tell,  teach^ 
declare,  appoint,  S^c.  SfC.  nxM  when  "131,  Daoar,  is  applied  to  mean 
a  toord^  it  nas  a  different  construction  to  what  it  necessarily  has  when 
k  18  applied  to  mean  a  matter,  or  thing;  and  so  for  every  other  ap^li* 
cation  of  the  word.  So  that  before  this  gentleman  had  rushed 
unadvisedly  into  the  battle,  he  should  have  armed  himself  with 
jliecessar^  weapons,  if  he  meant  to  keep  his  ^und.  He  should  have 
Inownthe  reasons  for  these  different  applicadons  which  were  attended 
to  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  known  by 
every  critic  in  the  language,  in  order  to  form  that  vast  variety  oi 
expression  refenred  to  above,  with  oertainty,  at  is  the  case  in  iXk 
tanguages* 
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Tbui  it  apprarS)  that  Mr.  H.  applies  wordt,  whatever  their  co^^ 
struction  may  be,  to  mean  any  thing  which  ii  comprehended  in  the 
radix.  Such  bold  adventurers  can  never  give  the  true  meaning  of  any 
passage  in  Hebrew.  By  this  writer's  method,  and  all  who,  like  him, 
write  at  a  venture,  the  language)  though  it  is  certain  in  its  meaning* 
and  application,  would  be  altogether  tmcertain,  there  would  be  no 
certainty  in  the  Bible  for  any  thing.  Now,  as  I  refer  to  the  Scripttire, 
and  not  to  Father  Simon,  or  to  any  other  father,  for  authtirity  t  and 
as  I  have  proved  that  Hebrew  words  are  as  certain  in  their 
meaning  and  application,  a^  words  are  in  any  other  language,  how  it 
ttiis  gentleman  justified  in  saj<ing, 

"  We  have  •  abmrd  new  of  what  Father  Simon  meant  by  endeaTonring  t6 
pemiade  ■»,  that  tlie  lunificatioo  of  Hebm*  vonb  mu  aDcerlalD  {  and  I  an 
lony  lo  say  Mr.  Bellamy  »  criticisms,  aud  Father  Simons  imertioai,  speak  Uw 
same  language." 

In  1  Sam.  iv.  8.  there  are  three  words  in  the  original^ 
which  in  the  translation  are  only  rendered  by  the  word  these,  viz. 
on  n^N  iT^KHi  &o  that  two  words  have  been  omitted  by  the  trans- 
lators. These  diree  words  I  translate  thus,  q/ter  IhU  manner,  or  uAA 
these  things.     But  Mr.  H.  again  thinks  he  can  find  fault,  he  says, 

"  There  is  not  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  which  n^Nn  sigalfici 
^trlkutaBMlur:' 

No  1  what  does  he  think  of  tifb  ^'itJgPi  n^lOi  after  TH» 
MANNER  ve  shall  ^tr  dail^.  Numb.  xxviiL  24.  Here  the  manner  of 
the  sacrifices  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses  is  summed  Up  by 
the  word  rPKB,  qfler  tkii  manner,  viz.  after  ihU  manner,  or,  teiM 
these  things,  they  were  to  observe  the  sacrifices.  If  this  curious 
objector  had  not  been  determined  to  find  fault  at  all  events,  wading 
through  thick  and  thin,  to  establish  his  point,  right  or  wrong,  he  would 
have  said,  that  I  not  only  translate  the  passage  by  the  words^  after 
thit  manner,  as  is  the  case  throughout  the  scripture,  but  by  the  words 
which  immediately  follow,  viz.  or,  with  thete  thiitgt,  which  are  both 
comprehended  and  understood  by  the  above  words.  But  I  have 
abided  by  my  usual  method  of  sufiering  the  Scripture  to  detcnnme 
the  matter,  and  that  authority  has  determined  the  above  translation 
to  be  right. 

With  regard  to  the  hacknied  observation,  that  the  noau  D7t?M> 
Elohim,  is  a  plural  noun  when  predicated  of  the  heathen  idols,  InU 
lingular  whaa  applied  to  the  true  God ;  such  a  miserable  subterfnge 
must  appear  absurd  even  to  the  unlearned  j  no  custom  in  any  language 
can  make  a  noun  singular,  plural,  or  a  plural  noun,  tmgular :  It^  a 
pity,  that  men  of  learning  should  amuse  themselves  with  such  Isune 
talcs.  I  have  shown  in  tlie  Onnotr,  and  in  the  former  volumes  of  thia 
Journal,  that  throaghont  the  Scriptures,  wherever  the  word  CTTTnti 
Etokim,  occurs,  the  D,  mem,  forms  the  absolute,  and  not  the  plnraif, 
by  which  it  is  distinguiibed  from  Vt^M,  Elohea,  the  relative,  which 
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r8g;alarl7  occurs   m   regiment    as   ^pjP  ^TyWt    God  of  Jacob — ' 
bvn&  Vt^»>  God  of  Israel  --  XTtM  ^r6»,  God  of  Heaven. 

The  passage  which  this  writer  has  selected  to  prove  the  phiralitj 
of  the  word  in  qnestion,  is  Deut.  vi.  14. 

:  xrtam  vi^ko  onrw  ovt^  nrrM  roVn  rkb 

Which  is  translated  thus,  Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  Gods^  the  Gods  of 
the  people^  Here  this  writer,  like  the  translators,  makes  no  dis'> 
CinCtion  between   DTPKy    Ehhim,  and  t6m»   Elohea,    This  trans- 
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lation  is  altogether  inadmissible ;  Mr.  H.  is  again  guilty  of  what 
I  have  before  observed,  viz.  that  of  supplying,  and  expelling, 
words  at  pleasure.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  he  is  either 
trifling  with  your  readers,  or  attemptmg  to  define  what  he  is 
ignorant  of,  when  he  takes  such  unpardonable  liberties.  Why  has 
he  uken  the  liberty  of  excluding  the  23  prefixed  to  the  word 
^Tt^My  Elohea  f  this  is  the  method  practised  by  those  menders  of  the 

Hebrew,  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  b]f  which  it  appears,  that  neither 
they,  nor  Mr«  H*,  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  and  therefore  the  shortest 
wsnr  was  to  expunge  it  from  the  word. 

Mem,  as  a  prefix,  has  a  great  variety  of  applications,  it  meatis^owi, 
even,  vdthout^  out^  in^  them^  among^  before^  since^  at,  off  some^  against, 
SfU  4-c*  and  agrec»ably  to  the  construction  above  allucted  to,  it  implies 
the  nominative,  genitive,  accusative,  and  ablative  cases,  as  well  as 
the  dative  case  :  '  see  Numb.  xvi.  9.  £zek.  xxxiv.  18.  In  these 
passageiy  9,  mem,  has  its  meanine,  it  is  not  to  be  expelled  from  the 
passage ;  and  Tt^K»  Elohea^  vrhicn  this  writer  erroneously  states  to 

be  plural,  is  evidently  singular,  which,  with  D  prefixed,  reads,  unto 
mGod. 

To  say  that  this  word  Is  plural,  when  applied  to  the  heathen  Gods, 
and  singular  when  applied  to  the  true  God,  shows  but  a  very  trivial 
acquaintance  with  the  original  language ;  such  copiers  of  Kennicott 
and  De  Rossi  may  ask  more  questions,  and  start  more  objections,  in 
one  minute,  than  can  be  answered  in  a  day,  but  not  a  single  ray  of 
light  ever  ^ined  through  those  dark  lanthorns,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
discover  truth  from  error,  or  that  would  assist  us  in  reconciling  those 
many  contradictory  passages  in  the  translation,  which  have  for  so 
many  ages  been  bandied  about  by  Deists,  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
society,  and  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  religion  of  the  BiUe.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  refute  such  an  assertion,  we  will  turn  to  passages 
where  it  b  applied  to  an  idol,  and  where  it  can  only  be  applied  as  a  noun 
singular.    2  Kings,  i.  2.   Go  inquire  of  tr\\^    VjW  3^^?  ^02 

BaaUzeluh^   God  of  EAroir.— r  Jonah,«L  5.  every  man  unto   Vrt^ 

Ms  fod*  In  these,  and  many  other  passages,  this  word,  which  is 
implied  to  the  idol  gods,  is  plainly  used  by  the  sacred  writer  as  a  noun 
imgular.  I  shall  notice  but  another,  because  the  translators  have 
raidered  it  plural,  but  we  shall  find  that  it  is  obvioiisly  singular ;  it 
may  also  prevent  this  and  other  writers  from  making  any  attempt  to 
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tafa*  it  taewA.  on  tliit  ground  (bould  they  meet  wtdi  iL  It  is  tdd 
in  Exoda*  xii.  Ji  trtW?  "Ty^H-^Sa.  ^*«'  «««"•*  aU  the  gotU  tf 
^vpt.  This  trandation  is  wrong,  for  with  this  rendering  they  hav* 
been  obliged  to  interpolate  H.  Ae,  in  the  word  WJt,  Elohea,  nx. 
THE  g-otii  ,■  but  if  we  render  it  as  it  is  in  other  places  of  ScmiOire,  ar 
a  noun  singular,  we  have  no  occasion  to  mend  the  origin:^,  ttie  clause 
reads,  ani  agaimt  kvbet  ood  g/"  Eglffi-  Now  it  certainly  miut  be 
evident  to  every  one,  that  if  *r1^,  Elokea,  mvA  iiec«s»arily  bt 
rendered  as  a  noun  sikgulah  in  one  place,  it  cannot  he  rendered  at  a 
noun  PLURAL  in  another  j  it  is  obviously  translated  as  a  notm  ungular 
throughout  the  Scripturet  when  it  is  applied  dther  to  the  Brue  ^odt 
or  to  the  gods  of  toe  heathen  t  it  ■■  manifestly  said,  ITO^  TF$>' 
Cod  of  Heaven— i^_  ^lS(.  God  qf  Jac<A~bin^_  Tl^».  CW  (jT 
lirael-fnp^  Tftw,  GodffEhyiTh 

There  is  also  anotber  error  this  wrinr  has  fallen  into,  by  not 
attending  to  the  plun  rules  of  the  language,  in  translating  HIIM,  ^/)er. 
This  word  has  a  great  variety  of  applicaticAii.  In  its  ^mple  radical 
form,  it  means,  qfler,  behind,  JbBotaing,  aiiemard,  hereafter,  ^e.  ^e- 
Sut  if  gentlemen  will  put  fbnh  such  undigested  matter,  ren- 
dered stm  more  absurd  by  an  ancertain  random  method  of  trails 
lating,  and  w31  choose  words  at  pleasure  as  may  suit  their  ^!ms  and 
fancifnl  suggestions,  at  the  same  tune  neglecting  even  the  orderly  gram* 
matical  arrangement;  no  wonder  that  any  two  of  these  adventnrvrs  an 
incapable  of  translating  the  same  passage  so  as  to  agree  with  each  other. 
On  uiis  ground  it  is  that  i/br.  H.  has  erred  in  the  translation  of  this  word, 
for  with  the  constraction  above  alluded  to,  it  takes  the  pronoun  ai 
well  as  the  ptepoution,  and  must  be  rendered  as  it  is  in  other  placet 
of  scripture,  by,  after  t/iat.  Gen.  ziii.  i4^  f^JTM  aptkr  tqat  Lof 
t^rated.  Lev.  zilL  55.  "HtT^  aftxr  that  ii  it  nas/ied,    Ch.  xxv.  48. 

*VIK  AFTER    THAT   ht   M   toid.      NlUUb.  ZZZ.  15.   nnM    AVTBR  THAT 

he  hath  heard.  ITie  claose  will  then  truly  read  thus ;  liou  thalt  not 
go  after  that  tlran^  god. 

But  the  repetition  of  the  noun  VPH  Elohea  seems  to  have  puzzled 
the  translatcrs  as  well  as  this  writer-  However,  the  translation  I  am 
giving  isconGnoed  by  pther  parts  of  scripture,  which  also  proro 
taat  DVDM  aju)  ^M  ?re  noi^ns  singular,  the  first  clause  rndsf 
Ye  AaU  not  ^  after  that  ttrange  Qod,  it  then  became  necessary  for 
the  divine  wnter  to  say  what  strange  God  be  referred  to,  and  wbta 
no  word  or  letter  is  taken  from  tfieonginal  under  a  pretence  ottnendbfg 
what  must  by  such  mending  be  necessarily  marred,  the  answer  is  ; 
unto  a  God  of  tkepeo]}le.  The  M^ole  verse  reads  agreeably  to  reason 
and  sound  speech,  without  making  QTl^  a  plural  nomi,  viz.  Ye  ■ 
thaU  nol.oo  Ansa  that  itrange  Clod,  ynrp  a  God  tf  the  people, 
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The  strongest  passsM  that  can  be  adduced  b^  diose  who  contend  tfatt 
the  word  ^N"1^^  Elonim  is  plural,  or  that  it  signifies  a  plurality  of 

persons  or  Gods,  is  in  Ezod.  zxzii.  4^.  They  say  "  it  is  connected 
with  a  pronoun  pluraly"  however,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  noun 
singular  in  this  place  also,  and  signifies  one  idol,  or  one  God  only. 
The  clause  stands  thus,  bVCit^  Trfri*  rlT>*,   these  be  thy  eods,  O 

IsraeL  A  little  attention  to  similar  passages,  to  reason,  and  to  the 
obvious  customs  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  wiU  soon  silence  this  objec- 
tion, without  supposing  that  DN^>^.  Ehhim^  was  understood  by  them 

as  aplural  noim. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  has  been  overlooked  by  all  writers 
in  all  ages  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  When  the  Hebrews  came 
out  of  £gypt,  we  are  told  that  their  number  amounted  to  above  six 
hundred  thousand  men  from  twenty  years  old  to  fifty,  to  these  if  we 
add  the  tribe  of  Levi  of  the  same  age,  they  will  be  nearly  700,000; 
if  we  add  those  under  the  age  of  twenty  years  we  may  feirly  admit 
the  males  to  have  been  above  one  million ;  and  if  we  allow  the  females 
to  have  been  as  numerous,  their  population  at  that  period  could  not 
have  been  less  than  two  millions.  Now  when  'Moses  went  up  into  the 
mount  to  receive  the  law,  and  to  be  instructed  in  the  ceremonies  d£ 
that  dispensation,  we  find  that  the  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
keep  the  seventh  day  as  sacred  to  &)d,  began  to  be  clamorous  for  the 
estsiolishment  of  pidblic  worship.  This  may  seem  strange  to  some, 
because  it  has  been  understood  that  they  worshipped  the  idol  only ; 
but  that  this  was  not  so,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Aaron  Ch.  xxxii.  5. 

*  And  tohen  Aaron  sato  it  (the  calf),  he  built  an  altar  before  itf  and  Aaron 
made  proclamation^  and  saidf  to-morroto  is  ajeast  to  the  Lord,  And 
ihey  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow^  and  offered  burni'iifferingSf  and 
brought  peace  offerings*    From  which  it  is  evident  that  this  being  a 

Jeast  qfilie  Lord,  they  did  not  worsliip  the  calf  only,  but  throueh  this 
heifer,  which  was  a  symbol  so  understood  by  them,  they  worshipped 
God  agreeiil)ly  to  the  ancient  order  of  representative  worship.  If 
then  tliis  was  the  ancient  order  of  divine  worship,  we  may  be  asked, 
what  necessity  was  there  for  a  new  dispensation  ?  the  same  question 
may  be  asked  when  Christ  came  to  establish  a  new  dispensation.  The 
Jewish  church  had  arrived  at  its  consummation,  for  as  to  things  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  their  views  were  so  external,  that  nothing  remained 
among  them  in  any  part  of  their  significative  worship,  according  to 
its  original  institution  by  which  the  things  in  outward  nature  were 
chosen  to  prefigure  the  passions,  and  affections  of  the  mind.  So  in 
like  manner  tlie  ancient  worship,  which  had  been  established  at  the 
time  of  Noah,  had  become  so  external,  that  nothing  of  its  original 
representation  by  the  meaning  of  things  in  outward  nature,  as  applica- 
ble to  the  various  good  and  evil  affections  in  man,  was  understood 
by  them  :  such  is  the  style  in  which  scripture  is  written ;  a  know- 
ledge indeed,  which  rendered  them  complete  masters  in  natural  philo* 
sopny,  so  that  a  new  dispensation  was  necessary.  The  people  there- 
fore concluding  that  Moses,  by  his  stay  in  the  mount,  had  left  them, 
came  to  Aaron  and  insisted  that  he  should  esta,blisb  the  order  of 
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wonliip)  to  ^riiieh  (her  bad  been  acenUoned  to  Egrpt.  Thus  circnun- 
•unced,  he  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  it  is  eipreuly  said,  that  Ae 
^Ukioncd  it  xoUh  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it  n  molten  calf. 
Now  had  ^S>  J^^i-  e-  calf,  been  plural,  there  had  been  so  far  some 
gTcrand,bnt  not  a  tenable  one  for  the  truislation  of  *prPH  ^^  Oedif 
bm  surely  it  will  sot  be  contended  by  any  penon  vbo  underfCandi 
Hebrew,  that  thii  passage  can  be  translated,  tbeu  calf  be  thy  godtt 
as  it  is  in  th^  present  translation  froin  whence  tlui  writer  hat  copied 
it,  because  even  then,  a  simitar  objection  would  remain,  the  prcooua 
plural  ri^K  Eieoh  would  still  be  joined  to  the  noun  singular. 

There  is  one  circamstanco  which  has  been  orerlooked  in  all 
ages  since  the  dispersion  of  Uie  Jews.  Christians  as  well  as  Jew* 
hare  supposed  that  there  vras  only  one  calf,  which  was  that  < 
made  by  Aaron.  Such  viewi  are  conform^Ie  to  circunucribod 
notions,  but  it  should  have  been  remembered  that  a  nation 
of  some  millions  could  not  assemble  to  worship  in  one  place. 
The  people  were  necessarily  divided  into  sepamte  coi^regationsj 
therefore,  in  order  that  every  congregation  might  direct  their  attenttoa 
to  that  which  was  (ignified  by  the  aif,  according  to  artcient  curtoai^ 
a  great  number  must  have  been  made,  that  each  coogregation  naijEfac 
have  one.  So  that  thongh  the  ptonoun  plural  T^ffH  tkete,  be  app&ed 
to  the  whole  number  of  golden  calves  in  every  tribe,  it  is  evidently 
at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  one  identical  form  only,  agnified  by 
the  noun  singular  ^jjT  -Calf.  For  this  form,  thii  idol,  wae  only  ok^ 
one  D^r6>t  Hiohm,  onb  God.  Cooseqnently  there  is  ao  imptnprietj' 
in  the  sacred  writer  using  the  pronoun  plural  when  be  njoke  of  the 
aggregne  number  of  calves ;  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  1he*e 
conUilvie  the  telf-mme  Tl^K  God,  or,  thae  be  thy  Qod,  tkete  are  hut 
a  model  of  the  SMme  iilentical  idof,  caxt  in  the  same  mould,  Vikieh  aUa- 
gether  are  i\U  one  poru,  oke  \1^tt  Codw 

Had  the  word  Vi^H  Elohea  been  pltural,  as  a  plurality  of  Gods 
implies  a  plurality  of  essences,  and  forms,  they  must  then  of  necessity 
have  had  idols  of  various  forms,  but  we  are  told  that  the  form  of  this 
*rntt  Elohea  was  one,  and  Aaron  confined  them  to  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  God  under  one  form  only,  and  of  one  only  metal,  the  most 
perfect,  to  signify  to  them  that  tlic  unity  of  God,  or  that  to  worship 
the  one  eternal  God  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  wordiip.  As  wgU 
may  we  assert  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their  digerent  chapels 
do  not  worship  the  same  God,  or  that  Christians  of  different  denomina^ 
tions,  who  have  adopted  different  forms  of  worship,  do  not  worship  the 
same  God,  as  to  say  that  the  word  Vl^M  Elohea,  by  referring  to  the 
same  form,  signified  a  multiplicity  of  Cods,  and  is  a  plural  noun. 

Now  if  Jens  and  Christians  will  still  conclude  tliat  Aaron  had  but 
one  calf  made,  the  argument  is  still  incontrovertibly  in  favor  of  D^N 
Ehhim  being  a  noun  singular,  as  it  would  be  absurd  \.ci  ti^  tS.  w^ 
object,  the  C3]f,  thete  be  thy  Gods,    Thet^ore  ■«Atiu^<n  ^}t!^<;Ea.'w 
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understood  as  connected  with  a  pronoun  plural*  and  applied  to  th# 
one  form*  viz.  the  Calf*  or  whether  it  be  applied  to  one  object  only, 
it  j^inly  shows  that  it  is  a  noun  Angular. 

Thus  it  appears  that  though  there  must  necessarily  have  been 
many  coi^^regations,  yet  there  was  a  unity  in  their  worship ;  they 
w(Mrshippea  one  and  the  same  idoL  A  similar  state  of  representative 
worship  was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam*  who  at  the  extreme 
parts  dfthe  kingdom  set  up  a  golden  idol  in  the  form  of  a  calf;  but 
will  any  one  assert  that  their  worship  was  not  unique*  or  that  their 

OVl^  and  VT^M  were  understood  by  them  as  plux^  nouns  ?  no  one 

undersundine  the  language*  I  am  confident.  On  this  ground  it  is 
that  the  trandators  and  commentators  have  made  this  serious  blunder* 
bv  supposing  that  these  words  were  plural,  not  having  confined  their 
Vtews  to  the  one  specific  form  of  the  idol*  whidi  was  always  so  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  Hebrews*  even  down  to  the  time  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan;  but  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  are  no  authority  wkh  this 
objector.    Thus  may  Mr.  ii,  and  all  modem  Hebraists  who  like 

him  have  concluded  that  DTtI^K  Elohimf  and  vhik    Eloheos  are 


-    t: 


plural  nouns*  find  a  solution  to  every  passage  by  which  they  have  laid 
a  foundation  for  polytheism* 

It  may  seem  strange  to  manj  why  the  form  of  a  calf  should  have 
been  chosen  as  representative*  tor  we  cannot  suppose  that  at  this  period, 
when  the  Hebrew^  the  most  refined  and  scientific  nation  on  earth, 
who  for  their  learning  and  arts  were  resorted  to  by  all  nations*  were 
"go  profoundly  stupid  as  to  worship  this  idol  of  gold  as  such.  The 
tame  will  apply  m  the  time  of  Jeroboam  600  years  afterward.  This 
was  a  representative  idol*  it  was  u^d  as  such  by  the  churches  hefott 
the  IsraeUtish  f  hurch*  and  by  the  Egyptians  and  heathen  worshippers 
when  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt.    7^}^  ^g^k  properly  means 

a  younff  buU^  as  a  feminine  noun*  a  heifer^  Hosea  x.  1 1,  it  was  used 
by  the  heathen  worshippers  to  represent  the  fire*  as  a  symbol  of  the 
divine  perfection.  The  ancient  churches  before  the  Isracliti&h  church 
were  accustomed  to  this  kindof  woi^ip*  by  which*  as  above,  they  sig- 
nified the  passions*  good  and  evil*  as  appears  from  various  parts  of 
scripture.  But  the  posterity  of  Abraham*  while  in  Eeypt*  lost  the 
true  ancient  symbolical  worship  of  God*  this  index  iimich  pointed 
to  every  thine  in  nature  as  representative  of  sorpe  perfection  in  the 
creator,  and  had  accustomed  themselves  to  look  externally  only  on 
tibose  things  which  had  an  interior  signiiScation.  That  the  form  of 
this  animau  was  one  of  the  Egyptian  idols  is  known,  it  was  also 
retained  in  the  Jewish  worship  as  criF  the  highest  signification*  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  cherubim*  and  it  was  one  of  the  animals  seen  by  John 
bclore  the  throne.  From  this  we  are  certain  that  by  this  animal 
was  represented  something*  of  which  the  professing  world  seems  altoge- 
ther ignorant  and  which  in  a  future  number  may  be  a  subject  of 
useful  and  instructive  investigation. 

With  these  original  views  of  the  language*  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
•*  Hebrew  words  signify  any  thing  or  nothing*"  wim  which  this  writer. 
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fWt  faavifw  CO  competmt  a  knowledge  u  he  onght  to  bive  had, 
before  he^ad  mack  such  a  ckarge,  accasci  me;  I  have  sbown 
that  the  language  is  as  certain  in  its  meaiung  and  application  as  any 
other  language  iti  and  that  when  the  ancient  method  of  reading  vith 
the  true  vowels  is  neglected,  it  must  appear  to  a  demonstration,  fron 
the  proofs  given  in  yotu-  former  nnmben,  that  snch  smatteren  in 
Helmw  may  "  make  the  Hebrew  words  mean  any  thing,  or  nothing; 
just  as  imagination  prompts  them,"  and  the  words. of  ratfaeV  Simoiv 
that  lame  alpiahet  Hebraist,  are  truly  applicable  to  them.  '  On  doit 
SQpposer.  comme  une  chose  coostante  que  la  plnpart  des  mots  Hebrenx 
cont  cquiToques,  et  que  leur  signiScatiea  est  enticement  incetu 
taine.* 

Although  thb  gentleman  has  treated  me  a  little  roughlf, 
striving  m  victory,  when  tmth  alone  ought  to  be  the  object  cf 
our  pursuit,  I  have  used  him  gently :  it  is  natural  to  expect 
someuiing  of  this  nature  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  root 
up  old  errors  and  prejudices.  I  have  made  allowances  for  the  power- 
ful influence  of  early  instruction,  and  prevailing  opinions,  which  so 
frequently  shut  out  the  light  of  reason,  spread  the  gloomy  mantle  <£ 
ignorance  over  the  mind,  and  leave  the  whole  man  a  lamentable 
example  of  the  direful  effects  of  bigotry  and  superstition.  We  natu- 
rally  nave  a  partiality  for  what  we  have  been  taught  in  onr  juvemlp 
days,  be  it  ever  so  absurd.  Some  are  willing  to  draw  a  veil  over  tbew 
prejudices,  with  a — thete  are  tonu  of  the  hidden  thin^i  of  Gad—tir 
with  Mr.  H.  who  says,  "  that  divine  wisdom  has  ordained  difficultia 
to  remain,  that  such  men  may  be  snared,  and  fall  by  their  own  inven- 
tions." No.  X.  p.  248.  Alas  !  to  what  will  bigotry  and  attachmcic 
to  particular  opinions  lead  some  men  1  To  charge  the  divine  wisdcsa 
with  ordiuning  difficulties  in  order  that  his  creatures  might  b* 
ensnared,  is  strongly  described  in  a  paragraph  from  the  letter  of 
a  learned  gentleman,  vrbo  on  reading  the  passage  above  qnM^ 
•ayi, 

"  Wliat!  dlTine  wisdom  makn  a  rcTetation,  and  in  doinf  so  orduns  mni 
into  which  men  nay  fall,  and  tbew  nnluck;  pcnoru  are  to  be  damned  to  aU 
etermtjr  for  itninblipg  against  blocks  laid  in  their  way  by  tliat  divine  Tbdoa, 
wliteb  nnit  foresee  Ae  event." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  H's  notions  of  the  theology  of  the 
Sible  are  panlM  with  his  depth  in  the  knowledge  of  Hel»«w ;  hov 
can  such  views  accord  with  that  heart-rejoicing  passage  when  Goil 
in  infinite  mercy  declared  hit  name  to  be.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
nerdfid  and  gradout,  long-n^ring,  and  iAimdant  in  goodnett  and 
truth,  keeping  mertyjor  thoiuandt,^rgimng  iniquity  and  transgre$tum 
and  tin  f  Or  with  those  ever  memorable  words  when  die  Redeemer 
wept  over  Jerusalem,  saying,  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  tkoti  that  kiiUa 
thepnyphett  and  ttoned  than  that  are  tent  unto  thee,  hovi  t^en  nould 
I  have  gathered  you  together  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickeni  under  her 
ivingt,  and  ye  mould  not  f 
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Equally,  inconsistent  with  scripture  truth  is  this  gentl^man^ 
where  he  again  brings  in  ^divine  wisdom"  as  laying  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way»  by  uncertain  conclusions :  he  says*  **  and  whether 
the  divine  wisdom  intended  by  the  plural  form  of  this  his  name»  to 

rnnt  out  his  triune  existence,  must  be  left  to  eternity  to  discover/' 
think  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  any  one  willing  to  be  coi^ 

Tiaced  that  D%*7^K  Elohim  is  a  noun  singular.  In  the  language  of 
common  sense  I  ask,  if  this  be  inexplicable,  how  should  it  agree  with 
divine  revelation  ?  which  says,  Hear  O  Israel  THM  U'H^M  HVP  ^^ 

Lord  our  God  is  one:  for  if  it  be  inexplicable,  it  then  ceases  to  be  a 
revelation. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  take  a  little  notice  of  what  this  writer  has 

ttid  on  1  Sam.  xxviiL  8*  where  he  tells  us  again  that  DTDK  Elohim 

n  construed  with  the  participle  plural,  «*  UShsf  **miC\  D^'^^K  Deos 

mdi  ascendentes*^  I  have  seen  Gods  ascending^  as  it  stands  in  the  trans- 
lation. But  the  Vulgate,  Jerome,  and  the  English  translation,  are 
no  authority  for  such  rendering ;  to  these  translations  may  be  attri- 
buted all  the  confusion  and  misrepresentation,  which  have  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  deists  to  question  the  validity  of  the  original.  So  long 
as  this  objector  continues  to  think  with  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and 
some  other  such  Hebraists,  that  s3\  t/itn  forms  the  plural,  so  long  he 

will  be  stumbling  over  the  difficulties  he  meets  in  the  transla- 
tions, but  with  the  above  understanding    and  application  we  are 

not  under  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  Q^ii^K  Elohim,  is  a  noun 

plural,  but  evidently  a  noun  singular.  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  who 
wrote  when  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language,  who  were  the 
great  grammarians,  the  Johnsons  of  that  day,  were  decided  as  to  this 
matter,  and  always  in  strict  conformity  with  ancient  authority,  under- 
stood that  0\"i*?ji  Elohiin  was  a  noun  singular,  whether  it  was  applied 

40  the  God  of  heaven,  or  to  the  god  of  the  heathen.  But  Onkelos 
must,  according  to  Mr.  H.  be  altogctlier  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning 
of  this  word,  for  he  says,  he  does  not  take  Jonatlian  as  authority. 
I  say  it  is  very  evident,  whether  the  divine  writers  applied  the  word 
to  the  true  God,  or  to  an  idol,  that  they  considered  it  as  a  noun  singu- 
lar. This  is  plain  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  contradiction  in  tlie 
passage  before  us.     Saul  inquired,  /1^^"1  HD  f^hat  scest  thou  ?  and 

• 
the  woman  said,  XZHbV  ^/WT  DwK  /  see  a  God,  or,  a  supreme 

ascending.    Said  tlien  said  ^"l^^/^'HD  what  fot^m  is  u^  off  and  the 

woman  said,  an  old  man  ascendeth,  tV\tl^  and  he  is  doathed  tuith  a 

m 

mantle.     If  the  sacred  writer  had  understood  that  0\'i^   EloJiim 

fvas  a  plural  noun,  he  certainly  would  not  have  joined  the  pronoun 
singular  possessive  to  )r\HD  nisjbnn,  neither  would  he  have  con- 
nected the  pronoun  singular  MVl  ^£»  with  the  noun  singular  U^M 
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mo»t  fcut  he  would  have  iaid,  niatjbm  are  th»t  qf,  and,  ruwr 
mn  dnatlted  voUk  maullet,  for  73^3  nuHgU,  must  hive  been  pliBal  al*0 
in  order  to  hare  xgiced  with  the  pronoun.  Bat  Jonathan  and 
Kimctu  are  no  anthonty,  (ays  Mr.  H.  W'hen  such  serious  blunden 
as  are  made  \>j  this  writer  are  sent  forth  with  all  the  consequence  of 
deep  Icnowledge  in  Hebrew,  it  is  certainly  painful  to  hear  those  who 
were  masters  of  their  native  language,  told,  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  and  import  of  words  which  they  were  in  die  daily 
habit  of  using ;  that  they  did  not  know  whether  they  were  singuW 
or  plural  t  and  that  near  1800  years  afterward  such  teamed  mea 
should  be  told  in  effect  by  this  writer,  who  has  ventured  to  say  that  the 
root  of  S*ri^  is  t^lt. — Jonathan,  you  are  ignorant  of  the  meamtig 
and  appVcation  of  words  in  your  own  language,  because  yon  do  not 
diinlc  as  I  dimk,  because  you  have  asserted  that  Q^li^M  JUokim  ii  a 
nonn  lingular. 

Mr.  H.  asks  <■  what  authority  I  adduce  fiir  rendering  T?M  h^m 
im  f"  this  is  a  trifling  question,  but  it  is  another  proof  that  the  cw> 
tomary  use  of  Hebrew  words  has  not  been  studied  by  this  writer. 
Qlberwise  he  would  have  known  diat  when  one  person  makes  his 
appearance  before,  or  goes  to  another  to  communicate  with  him, 
it  b  understood  that  he  speaks  to  him  0>3Zr^  CFSB  Joce  to  Jom. 
Thus  when  Moses  was  directed  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  he  was  to  preseiK 
himself  £^re  ktm,  to  speak  to  him  himself,  or  he  might  have  spoken 
to  him  by  another.  Again,  1  Kings  svlii.  SO.  And  Elijah  laid  unto 
4iU  the  people,  amie  near  unto  me,  and  ail  ike  people  came  near  TW 
BEFORE  HIM.  That  this  tnuislatiou  of  the  word  is  just,  must  appear 
evident,  for  we  are  told  in  the  21st  verse,  that  Elijah  came  unto  all 
the  people  who  had  assembled  with  850  priests  of  Baal ;  but  when 
he  was  going,  as  he  was  directed,  to  convince  the  people  who  wzi 
the  true  God,  that  they  might  have  an  ocular  proof  of  the  dime 
interposition  for  the  glory  of  his  name,  he  commands  them  to  come 
T7K  if/ore  him,  viz.  to  surround  the  altar,  for  it  is  said  in  the  Sltt 
▼erse,  he  had  come  to  them.  Beside,  the  obvious  meanine  contained 
in  the  radix  of  this  word,  is  my  authority  for  rendering  it  by  the  word 
before,  and  with  the  pronoun  postfixcd,  before  him.  see  Gen.  iii.  15. 
Lev.  ii.  5.— xvi.  2.  Eiod.  ixiii.  17.  Numb.  xvi.  43.-^xx.  la  Czek. 
zli  14. — zlii.  3,  1,  10,  13. — xliv.  i,  &c.  In  all  which  places  and 
many  others,  it  has  this  signification.  This  translation  wilt  be  allowed 
by  die  learned  to  be  more  proper,  though  Jerome  and  the  Vulgate  diftr 
from  it ;  but  we  must  not  look  for  critical  licbrcw  among  Chrisdaiit 
in  the  ninth  century,  nor  in  the  old  councils  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
nor  in  the  productions  of  many  modem  writers  and  professors !  fin- 
it  may  be  remembered  I  have  before  observed,  that  a  modem  writer 
in  giving  his  opinion  on  a  translation  of  one  of  the  sacred  books  from  the 
Hebrew,  has  ventured  to  say  that  it  "conveys  more  of  tlie  Irue  cha- 
racter and  meanin?  of  the  Hebrew,  with  ii:wcr  departures  from  the 
idiom  of  tlie  Eng&h,  than  any  other  transition  whatever  that  we 
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Miiess.^ '  What  opinion  are  we  to  entertain  of  this  geatknun'f 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  when  it  appears  that  the  translator  did  noc 
understand  the  grammar  of  the  language.  I  hope  Hebrew  trans* 
Jators  will  be  more  cautious  in  future,  and  not  boast  of  reacCng 
^  sober  critics,  Lowth*  Leusden,  dec."  as  Mr.  H.  boasts  has  been 
his  practice ;  bu(  adhere  to  the  original  Hebrew,  and  confirm  the 
reading  by  ot^er  parts  of  scripture,  where  the  same  word  with  the 
sanoe  construction  and  reading  can  have  no  other  application*  This 
is  that  which  caa  alone  be  depended  on,  and  no  other  andiority  can 
possibly  be  received  as  conclusive.  For  were  there  a  thousand  difl 
UaKDX,  tnpnslators  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  who  firovemed  them- 
lehres  by  this  unerring  rule,  their  translations  would  all  perfectly 
mgtet ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  were  there  as  many  who'  attempted 
to  translate  by  the  random  method  adopted  by  Mr.  H.  who  is  leaning 
0n  such  sober  critics  as  Dr.  ELennicott,  De  Rossi,  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  they  would  all  disagree  concerning  the  meaning  and 
application.  I  have  read  Lowth,  called  by  this  gentleman  a  **  sober 
critic/^  and  I  find  such  liberties  taken  by  him  as  are  not  in  any 
'dtegree  countenanced  by  Hebrew  authority,  or  he  would  never  have 
Apposed  that  \ch  tamo,  was  anciently  written  Pf^b  tamoih. 

But  what  b  worse  than  all  this,  Mr.  H.  says,  <<  supposing  DNS^H 

JSIohim  to  coflM  finom  TVtJortitudo,  virtus'* — surely  it  was  his  business 

to  have  informed  himself  before  he  )iad  turned  pritic,  that  DT^K 

'    *: 

Etdihim  does  not  come  from  either  ^^,  or  from  any  root  in  the 

Hebrew,  Arabic,  or  from  any  root  whatever  in  anv  other  language. 
Had  it  been  derived  from  another  word,  it  would  nave  been  a  very 
nnproper  word  to  have  represented  him  who  had  no  beginning.  It 
b  a  compound  word,  consequently  not  derived,  any  more  than  the 
djvihe  being  derives  his  existence  from  another  divine  being.    Tliis 

OB  reflection  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  0^'l/K  Elohim  is  a  noun 

singular,  for  as  there  cannot  be  two  self-sxistent  beings,  the  word 
which  sijznifies  the  one  eternal  God,  cannot  be  plural.  * 

I  shaU  now,  after  having  given  imdeniable  proof  of  the  lament* 
able  errors  of  Kennicott,  and  his  supporters,  leave  the  learned  and 
reflecting  reader  to  form  his  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  for  the  liberty  he  ha^ 
taken  in  sayine,  ^  we  have  a  specimen  of  Mr.  B's  modesty  in  his  charg- 
ing Dr.  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  with  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew.'^  I 
certainly  have  charged  them  with  ignorance  c^  the  Hebrew,  and  I  have 
not  only  charged  mem  with  iraorance,  but  have  also  substanti^ed 
that  charge.  Now  as  Mr.  H/  has  not  been  able  to  detect  the 
errors  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  but  has  industriously  followed" 
them,  and  has  foisted  their  hacknied  remarks  into  his  article  ;  and  as 
I  have  shown  the  manifest  errors  of  those  writers  $  are  we  to  say,  that 

■       '      '  ■  ■  ■  ■  I  ■  ■       .  I.'     .     ■  ,  ,  III      i— ^^1^,  !■  I 

*  Vide  JotfTMl  Vol.  I.  P.  162. 

*  See  tbe  Ofhiumj  and  fbrmcr  nmnben  of  tlie  Joaniaf. 
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"  we  bSK  a  Gpecimen  of  Mr.  IPs  modettft"  in  boldiy,  nithottt  « 
shadow  of  proof,  defending  these  innovattri  f  or  that  «  wb  have  a 
Gpecimen"  of  his  ignorance  in  bnng  led  by  men,  who,  it  is  obTioui^ 
Bad  not  even  fully  acquainted  themselves  with  the  grammar,  syntOKf 
and  nxutructioo  of  the  language  ?  Not  to  mention  their  complete 
ignorance  of  its  spirit,  idiom,  and  phraseology)  so  peculisr  to  itself, 
which  is  one  mark  c^  its  originality,  concenung  which,  in  all  their 
writingi,  they  appear  to  be  pmectly  ignorant.  Let  this  gentleman, 
and  all  those  who  place  their  belief  m  the  Hebrew  mend- 
ings of  these  writers,  turn  to  my  article  in  your  Journal,  No.  XI. 
p.  160.  where  they  will  find  that  such  proof  is  giren  as  cannot  bo 
controverted  by  Mr.  H.  or  any  random  pretender  to  Hebrew.  I  say 
random  pretender,  because  it  mutt  by  this  time,  if  this  writer  be  open 
to  conviction,  appear  even  to  himself,  that  all,  who  write  without  tha 
true  vowels,  write  at  random,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  On  tfaia 
subject  he  says, 

"  But  his  (Mr.  B*!)  mbilitj  ta  nMintKin  and  prova  tlie  abwlnte  iatcfrity  ef 
the  Hebrew  text,  u  what,  I  thonglit,  no  *ober  tcbalar  wiHild  at  this  ittjpn* 
lend  to — one  would  natunlly  luppose,  tint  loitfe  retpcct  ibouU  lie  paid  U  iJw 
krgiiments  of  Job.  Marinui,  Lndov.  CapeUiu,  and  onier  Imned  nea  wlio  have 
written  on  ftii  inbject.  Dr.  Msnh,  in  hi*  lecture*  on  Di*init<r,  lately  pnb. 
lialwd,  *iatei  thia  satyect  with  great  perapicuirr,  and  tboagh  be  admits  Ike 
integrity  of ^the  Hebrew  text,  from  the  time  it  wai  fixed  by  tbe  Maiora,  yet  !■ 
tbe  eoDcliuion  he  vctv  properly  ab*«Tvct,  '  out  sotiona  of  integrity  oitut  aot 
he  carried  to  aucb  a  beigbt  a*  to  imply  that  no  deviaiioiu  from  tlie  ucred  anta- 
eraplii  were  retained  in  tbe  Uaioretie  lent.'  Now  if  wo  admit  tbe  profeisor  t« 
be  a  competent  jad^,  what  most  wc  tbink  of  Mr.  BeUamy'i  Ahtoltie  lotegritr 
of  tlie  Hebrew  text  >" 

I  will  not  say  that  this  writer  is  intentionally  gnilty  of  egotifm, 
bnt  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  some  people  acquire 
■n  unfortunate  habit  of  wmetbing  like  it.  Mr.  H.  spea&s  heret 
indeed,  like  the  "  oracle  of  the  Pythian  goddess,"  as  though  thero 
was  no  appeal  from  his  decision ;  even  the  ability  of  the  Pro^sfof 
himself  has  not  been  fully  sanctioned  by  the  entire  approval  of  thic 
instractor  of  those  eminent  masters  in  Hebrew  literature,  Jonathan,' 
Onkelos,  Kimchi,  &c. ;  but  he  flurishes  away  as  he  finishes  the  para- 
graph with  <■  now  if  WB  admit  the  Professor  to  be  a  competent 
judge,  what  must  .we  think  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  absolute  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  test  i  it  is  what  I  THOinsHT  no  sober  scholar  would  aC 
this  day  pretend  to."  What  claim  Mr.  H.  can  make  to  dteie  bm*A 
and  I'*,  as  sitting  in  the  seat  of  judgment,  I  leave  for  the  learned 
reader  to  determine,  which,  from  the  specunens  above  given,  he  wilt 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  do  without  mnch  trxmble. 

As  to  the  "  ability  to  maintain  anj  prt>ve  the  absohite  integrity  o£ 
the  Hebrew  text,"  I  am  of  opinion  liiat  it  requim  no  great  ability. 
to  prove  that  it  is  now  as  perfect  as  it  was  in  the  days  u  Moses.    I' 

ey  reelect  to  every  learned  man  as  well  as  Morinus,  Capellus,  Jec 
:ause,  had  it  not  been  for  the  labors  of  learned  men,  tlie  nations  of 
Eurc^  would  have  had  no  Bible  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  care  and^ 
attention  of  learned  men  in  the  present  day,  the  Bible  would  soon  b*- 
corrupted  by  such  menders  as  Kennicott,  De  Rosri,  and  others  who. 
lean  on  those  broken  reeds.    Bnt  neither  Moriniu,  nor.  Capelluif  v^- 
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mj  other  learned  men,  have  been  able,  had  they  been  willing,  to  impeach 
the  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Thpre  is  not  a  sorer  mark 
of  a  man's  ignorance  of  the  original,  than  when  he  speaks  against  the 
absolute  integrity  of  the  text.  I  have  before  said,  and  it  is  true,  that 
if  an  improper  letter  were  put  into  every  word  in  the  Hebrew  Bible^ 
9  critic  in  the  language  woidd  as  easily  piit  them  right,  as  a  school-boy 
would  point  out  an  error  in  orthography. 

I  know  nothine  of  Professor  Siarsh's  erudition  in  Hebrew,  there- 
fore can  say  noming  in  reply  to  Mr.  H.  where  he  remarks  <*  now  if 
we  admit  the  Professor  to  be  a  competent  judge."  But  I  can  say 
dttis  far,  that  as  Dr.  Marsh  admits  the  absolute  integrity  of  the 
Hebrew  text  from  the  time  of  the  Masorah,  by  whom,  I  presume,  the 
Ftofessor  means  Ezra,  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagoeue^  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  learned  Dr.  is  well  convinced  so  far  of  the  absolute 
mtegrity  of  the  text. 

But  Mr.  H.  has  been  ^  accustomed  to  read  sober  critics,  Lowth, 
Leusden,  5cc.  what  they  have  to  say,  they  advance  vnxh,  modesty,  and 
proceed  like  men  searching  for  truth.''  It  is  as  easy  to  point  out 
wmibers  of  errors  in  Lowth  and  Leusden,  as  it  has  been  to  point  out 
die  manv  false  translations  of  those  **  sober  critics,"  Eenxycott  and 
De  Rossi.  What  can  this  vrriter  suppose  I  am  in  search  of,  if  I  am 
aot  searching  for  truth  ?  I  need  not  search  for  that  which  is  not  true, 
k  u  to  be  met  with  in  every  direction ;  it  is  a  plant  which  thrives  in 
every  barren  soil ;  and  I  leave  it  for  the  intelligent  reader  to  deter- 
mine, whether  this  pernicious  weed  has  not  overspread  the  ground 
on  which  this  gentleman  has  taken  his  stand.  The  ^  sober  critics,** 
however,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  read,  have  not  yet  enabled  him 

;»  know  the  di£ference  in  Hebrew  between  a  dty  and  a  hiU — whether 
yo^  Egdf  was  applied  to  the  one  specific  form,  or  to  a  multiplicity 

rf  calves— they  have  even  left  him  to  erc^e  his  way,  in  worse  dian 
Egyptian  darkness,  concerning  one  of^the  most  important  words  in 

the  ssKred  volume,  the  word  DNH^^M*  Elohim^  which  they  have  sup- 

V; 

posed  to  be  a  plural  noun  ;  and  Mr.  H.  following  these  blind  guides. 
Las,  like  them,  blundered  on  a  root,  from  which  £ey  have  thought  it 
nay  be  derived,  when  (as  above)  I  have  asserted  that  it  is  not  a  deriva- 
tive, and  have  referred  for  proof  where  that  important  subject  is  fully 
treated  of. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  writer  means  by  the  words,  '<  what  they 
kove  to  say,  they  advance  with  modesty,"  unless  he  means  that  what 
I  advance  is  immodestly  advanced ;  it  is  an  insinuation  which  will  do 
him  no  credit  with  the  unprejifdiced  reader.  If  we  say  two  and  two 
make  four,  where  is  die  mipi^priety  in  declaring  it  to  be  so  ?  when 
the  thing  is  self-evident,  wou^itl  it  not  be  affectation  to  say  with  another 
modem  ttrnpotUianistf  **  I 'humbly  apprehend"  diat  two  and  two 
make  four  r  Thus  these  waiters  utter  iherr  dogmas  with  an  afieeted 
humility,  and  at  the  same  time,  though  they  use  such  words  as  '*  I  hunv- 
Uy  conceive— I  humbly  apprdiend— -with  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
the  learned,"  dms  prepAriag  the  way  for  a  fiivorable  reception ;  they 
are^  vrith  all  diif  oucward  wsplay  or  appe^iiig  to  superior  jud^ent, 
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as  fixed  in  iheiropinionwitluHitUiUproof,  which  cm.  onlj  be  admitted 
as  conclusive,  as  I  am,  when  the  subjects  I  advance  are  unequivocally 
confirmed  by  that  unerring  guide,  the  otiginal  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
What  I  have  advanced  are  not  Jhnci/kl  luppoHtifmt,  conjecturet, 
itnceriain  condusiont,  'Jbrtuilous  thoott,'  ranamn  tranilatiotit,  and 
guesj-wori;  I  have  not  proved  from  the  English  Bible,  as  Mr.  H,  has 
attempted  to  do,  but  {roai  the  Hebrew,  that  which  mnsi  necessariljr 
be  allowed  to  be  true  :  it  is  the  Scripture  itself  in  the  original,  where 
the  same  words  occur,  which  can  have  no  other  meanii^,  that  de^- 
mines  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced ;  and  yet  this  writer  caUi 
tiiem  my  «  detisions."  He  says,  ••  like  the  priestess  of  the  Pydiian 
Apollo,  I  deliver  OfiACLEa,  and  that  from  my  decisions  there  ti  no 
appeal,"  I  hope  by  this  time  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  oracle*  I 
deliver,  are  the  Scrtptvrtt,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  original  Hekrttft 
the  literal  truth  t  and  from  tlie  decisions  of  these  Okaclu  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  appeal. 

T  shall  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  H.  by  obserring,  that  on  tfae 
whole,  it  must  be  acceptable  to  Biblical  students  to  see  so  many 
gentlemen  of  t;ileDt  and  learning  advancing  towards  a  perfection  in 
me  original  language,  which  has  now  become  so  absolutely  necessary, 
not  only  to  constitute  the  character  of  general  learning,  because 
it  is  the  only  key  to  open  the  gates  of  Eastern  literature ;  but  becmse 
without  it,  those  very  numerous  contradictions  and  inconsistencies, 
which  we  find  in  the  modem  translation^  and  by  which  Deiste,  eret 
since  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  have  endeavoured  to  root  up  die 
religion  of  the  Bible,  cannot  be  reconciled  and  answered.  1  say 
aisolutel^  necetsari/,  because  Deists,  who,  in  general,  are  iutelligen^ 
though  not  learned  men,  who  are  governed  by  the  present  transla- 
tion, mostly  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  reprobate 
the  book,  which  they  think  contains  accounts  of  circumstances, 
altogether  inconsistent  with  those  high  and  digniiied  views  we  ought 
to  entertain  concerning  its  divine  auUior.  I  conclude  with  my  hearty 
wKsh  for  a  rapid  circulation  of  this  publication ;  no  clergyman,  no 
mittiiter,  in  the  British  Empire,  ought  to  be  without  it )  it  wonU 
show  a  carelessness  :n  fulfilling  the  solemn  duties  of  his  office,  because 
it  is  the  only  learned  .medium  in  Europe  for  elucidating  diose  rery 
Scriptures,  which  since  the  days  of  Jerome,  and  the  compilers  df 
flie  Vulgate,  have  been  quoted  to  support  die  cause  of  Deism,  having 
never  been  translated  consistently  with  the  original  Hebrew. 

JOHN  BBIX.AMY. 

{.ondorttDee.  1812. 
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ADDlSOJfs  Notes  on  his  translation  of  part  of  Ovid^s 

Metamorphoses* 

xjjiv^s  verse  is,  Consiliisi  non  curribus^  utere  nostris.  Thb 
way  of  joining  two  such  different  ideas,  as  Chariot  and  Counsel, 
to  uie  same  verb,  is  mightily  used  by  Ovid,  but  is  a  very  low  kind 
€if  wit,  and  has  always  in  it  a  mixture  of  pun,  because  the  verb 
must  be  taken  in  a  different  sense  when  it  is  Joined  with  one  of 
the  things  from  what  it  has  in  conjunction  with  the  other.  Thus 
in  the  end  of  this  story  he  tells  you,  that  Jupiter  flung  a  thunder^ 
bolt  at  Phaeton — pariterque  animaque  rotisque  ExpuJit  aurigam  i 
where  he  makes  a  forced  piece  of  Latin,  (Anima  expulit  aurigam,) 
that  he  may  couple  the  soul  and  the  wheels  to  the  same  verb. 

Something  of  this  kind,  which  so  much  displeased  Addison, 
jnay  be  found  even  in  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace. 

Una  atque  eadem  nox  erat,  qua  praetor  amoris  turpisst'hu 
JIammay  ac  classb  populi  Romani  freedomun  incendio  coHfla^ 
GRAB  AT.-  Cicero  In  Verr.  lib.  5.  cap.  35. 

De  civitate  maluit  quam  de  sententia  DJMOFMRJ. — Cic.  pro 
Sextio.  c.  47. 

Abnegat,  ificep/oque  et  sedibus  HJERET  in  iisdem. — ^Virg.  .£n. 
II.  654. 

Coelo  pahnas  cum  voce  TETSNDIT. — iEn.  ii.  688. 

Tunc  nee  mens  mihi  nee  color  certa  sedc  MANET.^-Hor.  Carm. 
1.  IS.  5.  Non  animum  metu^  Non  mortis  laqtieis  rxpedjes 
copf^**— Hor.  Carm.  3.  24.  7. 

Toup,  in  his  Index  to  Longinus,  affirms,  that  the  verb  xarap- 
yttigeo-iaCsiv  is  used  by  no  other  Greek  author  than  Longinus. 

It  is  used  by  Plutarch  in  his  Lives  of  the  Gracchi.  Awtlio^  yoi^ 
*0<rT»Xio^,  avrjp  ^Aiyaj;^«xo^,  xai  ^vvarog  h  tJ  fiov>jij  vqinpov  jxcv 
i^nrscrcy  ifxaLTeluv  'KagotyyikkcoVf  rou  Fatov  rov  ^iwiov  irpoarvayorroSf 
ixslvov  «  KATAPXAIPEXIAXANTOX.     p.  15S9.  H.  SteiJi.       , 

Brunck,  on  Aristophanes,  Equit.  400.  £7  vn  lu^  (ukt&j  two/- 
jxi}y  gy  Kparlvov  xw^iov,  remarks,  rtvoifxriv  eam  significatio-^ 
nem  habeus,  a  qua  denominatur,  qua  quum  poUet,  particulam 
av  nimquam  adsciscit,  quae  optativum  potcntialem  semper  comi* 
tatur.  Ajax  apud  Sophoclem  filio  suo  dicit :  w  irai  yivoto  var^is 
evrvxtoTCfo^.  optat.  Si  diceret  ytyoi'  ay,  longe  diversus  esset 
sensus^  neque  is  sic  absolutus:  Fiercs  patre  forttmatior^  A  talc 
quid,  vel  tale^  contingeret. 
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I  shall  not  presume  to  coctrovnt  Brunck't  position :  but  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  following  phnsee  are  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  rule. 

Tw  TOi  iiu  'Hixiit  ft  Tuil  ii  Tftki  Smu'  "IKOL  Hom.  Od.  /.  248. 

oyyiMmv  UEISEIE  yuvotuuc  t«  xa)  <^i'mv  tileV.    Hom.  Od.  f.  123. 

Oip^yiSsr  xarmt  Stxari]  i;  y»Mi'lKOJTO.  He8iod.TheogC«i.723. 
'JXa'  odx  jv  (la^mauTV  XEXATTO  ydg,  d  p-a-j^iffeuTo- 

Aristof  banes,  Equites.  1057. 
Hesiod.  Oper.  et  D.  ii.  85. 

tiipiMv  tXxonTKV  it,t<ri^. ■ 

I  have  no  opportunity  at  present  of  examinuig  how  this  passage 
is  printed  in  the  best  editions  of  Hesiod.    I  think  the  true  reading 

ts,  Sray,  ixeov  i^^rrXi); 

^iipi  >j^i,  'UPnHKI  )9«ajy  hi  NilTOT  Txigat 
i.  e.  j^fxijoi  vwrou  ^awv  o^rnxi, 
MoscHus.    Epitaph.  Bionis.  t.  14. 

ST^fUtiii,  fiu^h  xap  uStM-iv  (uXivsE,  xifxvai, 
xol  yBtpoi;  mnarKriri  fuXla'Strt  ririifMr  wSitj 

For  uftsTi'jflif  I  am  inclined  to  substitute  'HMETEPOS,  u  e.  Bion. 
In  the  f<^owing  verses   of    Musahs's  Poem  on   Hero  and 
Leander,  (y.  96.)  in  which  he  describes  the  effects  of  sudden  love 
on  Xieander,  £1X9  S>  fuv  tqti  Si/tfios,  amiStiii,  ipifMf,  aiiaf. 

trpiitt  fuv  xpaSii),  alSeg;  Si  fur  «I;^ev  ciXniWi. 

instead  of  aveaSt!^  (translated  impudentia)  should  be  read 
'ANATJEIH,  speechlessness.  This  symptom  is  taken  notice  of  hj 
Sappho,  in  the  fragment  of  her  famous  ode  ■!;  x^v. 

as  yiif  tt&io  in,  ^poj^tMS  /m  ^vaf  , 

auEiv  ii'  rxfi, 
a}J\i  xccfifMW  yXio-a-'  t«yi)  ■    . 
In  the  same  poem,  v.  213. 

Kcti  ii.i¥  hijmvcB*,  dux  o<lraft«t  Smtjc  Bown|v, 
od  Sfaavr  'Hpiteutt,   xet)  Sfipovet  etXxiv  djM^tKt 
veer^tios  larrntipoK)  worl  yXuxuv  ijsfwi'  fxofftijr. 
This  must  be  restored  from  Homer, 

Katl  (LU  (Hero's  lamp)  hwiTnvm,  am  '0*JS  JTOiVT^  BOHTHN, 
(friTrnioDv  vid.)  aii,  &c. 

nkti'iaSaf  T  fffVMsyri  xo)  'O^E  ATONTA  Bewrqv, 

'^fXTOV    f 

Horn.  OdysB. .'.  272. 
In  Tkrkmcb  Eunuch.  5.  8.  52. 
VOL.  VII.  NO.  XIV.  C 
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Accipit  Juminum  liemo  melius  prorsns,  neque  prolizius,  would 
be  more  elegant  duui  Accipit  hominem  nemo>  &c* 

Emendations  on  Sophocles.       (Edipus  T.  v.  117. 

Creon,  being    questioned    by  CEdipus    as   to  the  place    of 
Laius's  death,  answersi 

(Edipus.       0^$'  SyyeXoi  'f^Sp  ^^  orvju^^axrcop  68oti 
xotrtTfy  Srou  tij  IxjCtadflJv  l^pi^eiT*  iv  ; 
Creon.  inio'iiooa't  ycigy  irX^v  elg  Tt$y  og  ^ofiuj  ^vyav, 

I  think  oTw  preferable  to  hovy  ri  being  understood. 

any  circumstance  which  one  having  heard^  might  make  sub* 

senrient  to  a  discovery  of  the  murderer. 

(Edip.  T.  624. 

Perhaps, dliv  km,  to  ^i well,  the  article  ri  for  the  re- 
lative L 

CEdipus  T.  715.   Ka)  tov  ftJv,  oia-Ttg  ^  ^  4^^9  f«vo'  ^'•^ 

X^OTol  ^ovwiowr  Iv  rptftkaug  dfiet^iTolg, 
Better  perhaps,  Kai  riv  jctcy,  eSo^ffp  y  ^HN  ^arig,  ^rvoi  xore 

X.  ^«  "      ■ 

OSd.  T.  T.  1526. 
^fl  traTpag  Biifiyis  evoixoi)  Xe6<ra-tr,  OWfrovg  2i<, 
0^  ra  xXeiv'  ahlyjJxiT   ^dij,  xai  x^xri^ro;  jjv  ^v^^ 
ocTTi^  ou  (qAa*  9roAira;y  x«f  Tu^oug  mfikixoaVf 
e]g  oiTOv  xku^va  Ztunig  ^vfji^opag  eAijAuSfy. 
This  passage  should  be  thus  restored, 
tf  Trirgetg  Orifi/mg  hootoiy  Asvo^ffr',  OiUxwg  Sis 
(og  ToL  xXeiV  Mhly^ar  fh^y  »a)  KpartTrig  ^  kr^f 
""ON  rig  ou  ZHAOT  (for  %Kn>^\j)  toXitwv,  TAll  w^mg  hn^Kinctiv  ;) 
tig  oiroy  Kkv^oova  Ssiv^;  j^vy^opoig  IXr/Xu$ev. 
CEdipus  Col.  45.       oXX'  7x«a)  ^lw  tov  ixsnjv  Se^a/otro* 

For  co(rrff  should  be  substituted  *nif  Nam. 
CEdipus  Col.  194.        Perhaps  £\tg  iig.     axovci;; 

(Edip.  Col.  638. 
Theseus  assures  CEdipus  of  bis  protection,  and  permits  him'  to 
remain  in  his  kingdom,  and  adds,  addressing  Umtelf  to  the  Chorus 
first :         Ei  y  tv$c&'  yfib  rip  ^ivto  [Alfi^vstv,  (rim 

Tofoi  ^uhiffv^tr  t\  $'  l/xou  oTf fp^iy  f&tra 
riv  y^ihy  rouroov,  Oi^two\^g,  ^[^»pU  trw 
xplvavrt  XJP^^^*  ^^'  y^P  ftwoiVojxai. 

These  verses  appear  to  me  to  require  the  following  akeratiofU: 


Erf  ivSaB*  ifiu  Tf  f(vo«  ftffMiW,  (Tf  yi» 

T^S*  ^Su.    rturtev x.  t.  \. 

After  rifS"  ^u,  undsTstatid  Ifis/. 
CEdipus  Col.  797. 
In  the  condufitoD  of  (Edipu^e  leply  to  Creon,  who  bad  in  rain 
mdearoured  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Thebes, 
oAX',  oIS«  yif  <r»  TnuT*  fiij  Ti/fltw,  IS** 

J  should  preferi      kXX',  gTSo  ya^i  n  Toura  ,144  tJEISONT,  'Si.—— 
CEdipus  Col.  V.  1131. 
Sdipus,  Drerjoyed  atrecoyering  his  daughters,  ^ns  begins  a 
speech  to  Theseus,  who  had  restored  them  to  him, 

T^xv'  ei  ^ayivr'  atKwrec  /i.>|xuKa  Xaynv. 
bxt^TOfiMi  yap  T^kSi  a^t  i;  rarS'  ij»9l 

Here,  in  my  opinion,  the  following  emendation  may  be  made: 
fcriVra^i  y<ig  THN  'EMHN  if  rairB'  ifwl 
rif^Ut  nap   kAAov  fiiiSfvif  Ti^eurfuniv. 
i.  e.     ht'iOTt^uu   y&f  Tff  f/i^r  rig<]>Hr  if  rw^f  T«f'  «U«u  ^qtn^  ( 

Aktigonb,  t.  8. 

11  xatvJir  ovroSfX^ov  'ICfUiMif  xap», 

ip'  olirf  S  TI  Z(Uf  Tw*  ir  Oilinv  xwuSr 

ixoTov  ou^i  iwf  !ti  {jaroiv  tiAii  ; 
The  Uutology  imputed  to  Sophocleg  by  the  SchoUatt  may  be 
SToided  by  readmg, 

ep'  Oi:f0A  TI  Ztbf  Twv  &r'  Oit/vev  Ktfiiit 

Uralov  <tu)^  nw*  rri  tmrw)'  xtXil : 
i.  e.     apx  eliria  ri  T(m  bt'  OISmtou  xwcmc,  ^raMr  Zii^  0^1  rtAiT  vm' 
iTi  Cwo-ociv;  Antigone  24. 

Od  ye!^  TA^au  vuv  t»  luuriyvfrw  Kpivr,  < 

Toy  fiev  itporivas,  rey  £*  orifLoa'aj  ^n  ;  • 

'£rEOxXf>  fiiy,  a;  Xiyovri,  iruy  S/xg 

fxpW'i,  TBif  fy(^}(v  hriftan  ifiif 

TO*  S*  itiidmi  Sawyta  Dthuttljiws  nxttt 

^Sophocles  probably  wrote, 

'£TiaxA((E  fuv,  lo;  xfysitiri,  7uy  S/x{),  <• 

Xfi"^'^!  4^JKAI/li  Kal  yijiwft,  x«T<l  yflflyif    — ■ 

Siiudif  for  Tiu  SixMcf). 

So  Hesiod  Op.  et  D.  i.  224. 

Oi  Sf  Si'xa;  fiJMHn  x«l  (vE^itri  &i5Miini> 

iSifa;^  Mi't  jt^  Tt  -xaptx^mMtn  JIKAIOTj 

To7«  TihjXi  WXif .  ■'  •     '   -■'       ■■  • 
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Antigone^  v.  40. 
To  Antigone's  information  that  Creon  had  forbidden,  upon 
pain  of  deatky  the^  interment  of  Polynices,  and  to  her  observation 
that  it  must  soon  appear  whether  Ismene's  conduct  would  be 
worthy  of  her  birth,  Ismene  answers, 

Tl  8*j  cS  ToeXa/^pflttv,  el  Ta^*  ev  Towroij,  ly« 

Here  Toup  reads,     xXuouo-'  av  %  iawrwra,  — ^ «- 

Eldickius,         Xeyovcr*  otv  tj  Trpaero-ooa-a  » 

Brunck,  xCovtr'  av  ^  *^ijrrov<ra - 

I  had  conjectured, 

'  ^oiouo*'  ay  ^  xa0ou0'a,  irpofrtilfiriv  ^rAiov  ; 
«  What  actions  or  sufferings  of  mine  can  avail  ?'' 

Antigone,  203. 
Perhaps,     toutov  %oKst  tJ?  'EKKEKHPTKTAI,  ri(p» 

Without  this  emendation  the  construction  would  be  xripu^ag 

rj^« ; lxxexi}pvp(Ooti  x^Xxi  T^ii  jx^rt  xTep/Jeiv  touto» 

ru^epf  ft^Tg ' 

Antigone,  269. 
One  of  the  guards  stationed  by  Creon  to  prevent  the  burial  of 
Polynices,  acquaints  Creon  with  the  interment  of  the  corpje  by 
tome  unknown  person,  and  with  the  dissensions  and  mutual  accusa- 
tions which  that  occurrence  had  created  among  the  guards  i 
TsXos  y  (says  he)  or'  ouSev  ijv  Igevvm^i  vXlpy^ 

yevcM  ^ofiw  wQOOTpe^ev,  o6  yeip  iWdu^v 
our  avri^flovsty^  oua  oxco;  opa)VTts  xaKaog 
TTpot^atfjiev. 
I  flatter  myself  the  amendment  I  am  about  to  propose  will 
be  preferred  tathe  text  as  it  now  stands : 

Xsyu  TI  V  flj,  ^0  xavTot$  Is  x«8ov  xapx 

vw(rcu  ^ofiop  ^gouTpB^iv^ '• — 

Antigone,  SM.  ^ 

Perhaps,     oXX'  evgitehi  /tfy  fMcAior''  tetv  ii  roi 

Aij^M  Tf  KAN  (LTj,  — ■ 

oux  ird'  Sttoos  o\(fei  a-xi  hvp*  Ixlovra  jttt. 

also,  f XJoW  IjXf . 

Antigone,  567. 
Upon  Creon's  dooming  Antigone  to  death,  Ismene  desires  to  die 
wiA  her ;        t/  yeig  (says  she)  jxovij  /xoi  iVS*  art j  jSifioo-i/xoy  ; 
Creon  replies,  (as  it  is  in  Aldus's  edit,  and  most  of  the  MSS.) 

&)Ji  ^6  fjkiv  0-01  fti)  Aey*.  o^  yeig  hr  Jri. 
Brunck  reads,    aXX*  '^HAE  (uh  roi  (u^  Xtv.  ou  yeiq  fcr'  tri. 
Before  I  saw  Brunck's  note,  I  had  conjectured, 

aAA'  ^  fUv  0-01  MHAEN.  otS  yc^  Irr'  Xri« 


«n  itvtrel  mtaaa  and  moiem  Jbahors.  94S 

Antigone,  t.  1056. 
In  an  dtercation  between  Creon  iuid  'Hresias  are  theserienes : 
Creon.  ri  pMmxi*  yeip  ts*  ^iXo^yv^  yJMf> 

Tiresias.  to  S"  ix  T/puyytev,  alir^axijliiBfr  ^iXtt. 

The  following  correctioii  Is  so  obvious,  tfaat  I  wonder  it  bat 
occurred  to  no  one  before  me. 

re  J£  FE  tu^ awn»  alffXpo^^'K^  4iX)7. 
Antigone,  1161. 

I  conjecture, ftavris  aiiwii  t»v  KoStmoraw  ^mi{,    ■ 

Keiai*  yip  ^y  !)jA»rof,  *0S  FE  TOIvori 
e-euo-a;  fxiy  ij(fifS»  rqvSi  KaSfii'itc*  X^"* 

luSun,  fioXXts*  tvynwT  r Jxtwv  mp^' 

The  present  reading  is  Ci]XaiTif,  eb{  I^mI,  tot},  which  maket  tht 
sentence  what  Cicero  calls'  icopaa  soluus ;  for.since  the  puticles 
fMy  and  5i  show  that  both  7^0-0$  and  AajSwy  agree  with  the  same 
noon  substantive,  Kpian,  which  is  th^  nominative  case  to  ^v, 
either  tuSuvi  has  no  nominatiye  pase,  or,  if  K^iu»  is  to  be  under- 
stood with  it,  some  connecting  particle  is  wanted  to  unite  the  two 
verbs.  According  to  my  amendment,  S;  is  the  nominative  case 
to  tijiwi,  and  the  construction  is  perfectly  regular. 
Antigone,  IS19,      Tai'  i£  aiu/Mu  itoTcvrm  xtAiuo'f^wiv 

^ipoufuy- ■— 

Ordo  est  rait  i^riigDvii.ty  xt\t6fffuiviy  *9ijfMu  Icovinv. — Brunck. 
They,  who  think  this  order  forced,  may  read  xiKtuafixTm. 
Antigone,  1224. 
^    "    Tj*  fwv,  (Antigone)  xfifMiirr^y  a^;^(vof,  xfliTf/Bofuy 
fyiXV  ^'T'^'t  miivoi  xa^^fi.ivi)>- 
r«y  S'  (Hxmon,  her  lover)  i/t^'i  f^aj,  t^itit^  xp^mttlyMtVf 

fOv^f  axoifwolovra  T^f  TtetTie  (fflofwit'  >— 

Perhaps,         luv^f  Biroifiitov™  TUN  KATA4>eOPAN. 

"  Bewailing  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  of  marriage." 
Tracbinix,  r.  57,        fjwf  xm&I  iiiy  Tavohii  rh-^iuus,  krio 

Itxfinrra  8*,  Srmp  tlxa;,  ")*XXo»,  tl  xargS; 

fifioi  Tiv'  upay  rwt  x«^£i  ■K§dwtn,  Soxtiv  ; 
Ordo  est  :    iiafjrra  li   "T^Xov,  Symp  eixii    irri  hxiA,  d  v«fiot 
Tiv*    fu^ay  Tou    xoAu;    vpiir^tty  Tou  T«T^r,    id  est  r^t  to5  iraTpif 
(uirgafia!.  —  Brunck.      The  order,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  he 
ItAi^rra  ti  "TkKw,  owip  «txrff  itrri  MOAEIN,  I'l  vifMt  riy  lugav 

vijtu  Tty'  <^y  tou  xt(A<u[  icfaaatty,  MOAEIN  ; 
Trachimx,  S5S. 
OK,  i.e.  \iytyi,  implied  in  Ai'yoiro;,  v. 951.     But  die  Scholiast 
and  Brunck  refer  ov  to  'Eeni  in  t.  354. 

Traclumx,  10\1  ^ 


AjiX,  678. 
Ajaz  dissembles  his  resolution  to  icttfdj  Mntsdf)  mbA  pMetids 
tn  intention  of  sabmitting  to  his  enemies  the  Atridse  : 


xa)  yeip  ret  ^eivoi  mA  ra  xagripAreeret 


Sycoy*  htlaraiiai  y^g  igrlooSf  hi 

?  T  i^dgo^  ilfMf  If  Tww8'  ex^pcivtioSf 

dg  xa)  ^iX^o-coiF  aiti^  if  rs  ro¥  ^lXo¥ 

TO<ravi*  imovqy&v  M^eXflrv  /SotiA^trofitfi, 

ii  aifv  ou  /[tcyoOirra.  ■ 

'   This  passage  may  be  improved  by  an  alt^ratlott  vtk  ihft  f»unctua« 

lion  • .  ^et;  ii  ifoaq  ov  yvwr6fiL9crta  a'»^gdHh  ; 

%yorf\  {undenUindyififrofiM  &w^f99ilh)  Morafiou  yA^ 

igrlcog "  '  X.  t^  X. 

Ajax5  801. 

•    Perhaps^     roC  Bsaro^Uu  fidwH^'  xoff  ^fiigMf 

•njy  m  ^Olf  flttfrcw  tdvetrof  ij  /3/ov  xfyci* 

Ajax,  1077. 

aXX'  afv$^a  x?i»,  xav  d-wfut  rENNHSHt  MEtAS, 

ioxtlv  ^rnreiv  av  xdty  oro  (r/xixpoS  x«xou. 

AjaX)  1141. 

Menelaus.         ?y  o-oi  ^pdtrm,     7^'  mtIv  o^J  ionnri^. 

Teucer.  o-u  8*  avraxotJa-gi  rovrov,  »j  rrfa^^rrai. 

Valckenaerius  conjectured^  arv  8'  avraxou*  4y  ToSrrf  y'  »f  rrfajftrai. 

I  take  the  present  reading  to  mean  av  S'  avTaxo6<r^i,  d^  tiir^g  reSa^lferai, 

This  idiom  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 

the  Greek  language.  Ajaz^  1S92. 

• — ■  c0<rjrff^  ijJsXof 

TON  J'  ivlfa  Xmfieiis  hx^akslv  Slvol^Ims. 

Philoctetes,  ▼.  238. 

Perhaps^ycyeoyff  ftoi  TA  nANB\  Smog  cBco  rig  i7, 

Philoctetes,  276. 

**  Unhappy  he,  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 

"  Society,  cutoff,  is  left  alone 

^  Amid  this  world  of  death.    Day  after  day, 

**  Sad  on  the  jntting  eminence  he  sits, 

''  And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below; 

**  Still  fondly  forming  in  the  &rthest  verge, 

*^  Where  the  round  ether  mixes  with  the  wave, 

**  Ships,  dhn-discovered,  dropping  fk>om  the  clouds. 

**  At  evening  to  the  setting  son  he  turns 

"  A  mournful  eye,  and  down  Iria  dying  heart 

^*  Sinks  helpless/' Thomson.  Summer,  939, 

Fhiloctetes,  828. 
Perhaps,  rlvog  vc^j  JSh  rev  [uyav 


4N  cmmif  anaeM  animodtm  Jtnthm.  847 

Tliis  Teib,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  found  in  H.  Stephens'  Thesaurus^ 
voAt  it  may  be,  not  in  any  Lexicon :  but  I  can  produce  some 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  words,  omitted  in  the  Lexicotis, 
andret  extant  in  the  Beat  Greek  authors. 

This  manner  of  joining  a  kindred  verb  and  noun  together, 
{ilxin  olxay,  oVfiSof  if QviiEii^iiy,  Svn*  hirtM,  Eurip.)  has  been  imitated 
by  Lucretius,  3.  568.  Moventdr  sensiferos  Motds  j  by  Virg. 
.£n.  12.  680.  huuc,  oro,  sine  me  Furese  ante  Fdroreu. 
Philoctetes,  497. 
All  the  messages,  which  Philoctetes  had  sent  to  hia  father  by 
navigators  who  happened  to  touch  at  Lemnue,  remaining  un> 
noticed,  he  concludes  that  either  his  father  is  dead,  or  bis  own 
commissions  had  been  neglected  : 

0v  (rxriea)  l'^  *a\aP  av  jf^a'rou  SiSeu*  iyw 
ju^  ^1  jSf^KOi.  woXX^  yip  ToT{  Ixi^mif 
faritiXw  aMv,  IxM'i'auf  TfftTititi  ktrif, 

oU'  ij  ^iSnixty,  fj  ri  tw»  tiu.xivea», 

«f  IlXOf,    (ilf/,at,    Tll6ftiv  In  VftiXBlIi  fUBII 

leouivfuvM,  Tw  oTx«!'  ^irtiyov  aroKof. 
tt  seems  evident  to  me  that  Sophocles  wrote, 
iK\'  f,  riivfixn,  ^  TO  T»»  htociriBV, 
fof  ilxSf  olfuu,   TOTPrON  h  Cjuxfa  fupii 
TDiDupitiai,  riv  aixoS*  qTiiysv  (TreXev. 
But  either  he  it  dead,  or  those  navigaiort,  slighting  the  offi^ 
ef  meuengers,  made  the  bett  of  their  vaay  home. 
Philoctetes,  1153. 
Perhaps,  «>a'  «vi8))y  Ki  XilAOS  J^xirai. 

Philoctetes,  1252. 
Perhaps,  ^uv  i^u  lixodif  tbv  aiv  ti  rap^  ^i^. 

aW.'  owB(  TO!  of  ;^tipl  'REIBOMHN  ri  tw. 
For  you  did  notpreoail  on  me  by  force  to  deceive  Philoetetet, 
nor  mil  I  be  to  prevailed  upon  to  change  my  pretent  reioitaion. 
Electra,  591. 

Perhaps,  ■ ■ 5  x«)  TATT  ipiTts 

"i  TTf  9vyaTf>ii  uyraniyct  Aofi^Hi;  i 
The  order   is  ij  Ipil;  ds   ?Mft.^avti(  nai  raura  arriTtifti  T^f  9ity»- 
Tpif !    The  necessity  of  this  emendation  will  be  perceired  upon 
peruung  Clytemnestra's  speech. 
Electra,  719.     In  the  description  of  a  chariot  race. 
Perhaps,      Sfi.i:D  yaf  ttj4.(^i  wnei  xai  Tfo^wt  ^rus 
'H>PAOISMON  I'urifiaJJar  linrixu)  twci. 
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COR-NIX. 

Te  PRIMUM  incauto  nimium  propiosque  tuenti, 

Laura,  mihi  furtim  surripuisse  queror ; 
Nee  tamen  hoc  furtum  tibi  condonare  recusem^ 

Si  pretium  tali  solvere  merce  velb ; 
Sed  quo  plus  candoris  habent  tibi  colla  sscuNDO 

Hoc  tibi  plus  FBI  MUM  frigoris  intus  habet. 
Saepe  sinistra  cav&  cantavit  ab  ilice  totum 

Omina,  et  audaces  spes  vetat  esse  ratas. 


NOTARUM  ROMANARVM  AC  LITERARUM 


iom  compeiidiiqoe  tcriptioBis  in  antiquis  codicibaB  et  monnmentis  obvii 

Interpretatio, 

EX   VARUS  AUCTORIBUS  COLLECTA. 


A. 


A.  annus,  anno,  avos,  ant,  aulas, 
(^Pr<niO  aiunt,  apoUo,  augur,  absol' 
vo,  sdilis,  augustus,  aucusta,  agcr, 
auctore,  auctoritate,  arbitratii,  ad- 
tignatur,  ara,  amicus,  animo,  augus- 
talis,  aunim,  argentum^  aliquando. 

A.  A.  augiists,  augiuti,  auj^stales, 
augusta,  apnd  agnini,  «s  aliranm. 

A,  A,  IE,  F.  auro  argento  acre  flando 
vel  flavo.  (feriundo.) 

A.  A.  JE,  F.  QV.  TY.  auri  argenti  seris 
flator  quirinalis  tyberini. 

A.  A.  L.  M.  apud  agrum  locum  mo- 
nument!. 

A.  A.  8.  £.  V.  alter  ambove  si  els 
▼idebitur. 

A.  A.  S.  L.  H.  apud  agrum  sibi  locum 
moDumenti. 

A.  A.  V.  C.  anno  ab  vrbe  condita. 

A.  B.  alia  boua. 

AB.  AVG.  M.  P.  ab  augusta  millia 
passuum. 

ABD.  tel  ABDIC.  abdicavit. 

ABN.  abncpos. 

ABS.  abholutus. 

AB.  V.  C.  ab  yrbe  condita. 

A.  B.  V.  a  bono  viro,  arbitrata  boni 
viri. 


AC.  actio,  item   A.  C.  absolvo  con- 

demno,  alius  civis. 
ACC.  acceperat,  acceptat,  accepta. 
ACCI.  accirana,  (colonia.) 
ACIN.  actunem. 
ACC.  C.  D.  N.  RE.   accepta   comite 

domino  iiostro  rege.  (victoria.) 
ACC9.  acciisatus. 
ACON.  actionem  vel  actionum. 
ACr.  Actiacus,  actium. 
ACT.  A.  actiacus  apoUo. 
AC.  T.  auctoritas  tua. 
A.  C.  V.  a  daro  viro. 
A.  CVB.  AVGG.    a  cubiculo  augus- 

torum. 
A.  D.  auto  diem,  -adiabenicns. 
AD  AVGVST.  TEMP.  C.  D.  (P.)  ad 

augustale  temperamentum  compro- 

batus  dodrans,  ad  augusti  tempore 

certum  pondus. 
AD  £.  atl  exactionem  rel  exytorcm 

vel    effcctorcm,  rel   adesse    extor- 

rem. 
AD  F.  ad  iinem. 

AD  FRY.  EMV.  ad  Avges  emnndas. 
ADI.  adiutrix,  (legio)  Miiiltor. 
ADIAB.  adiabcnicns. 
ADI.  P.  adiutor  patriae  tel  provin* 

cisB  vel  popnii.    • 
AD  L.  ad  locuia*    4 
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ADN.  Mlnnxw. 

ADP.  wt  ADOP.  tdoptiTDi. 
A.  D.  P.    inte  diem  ptidie. 
ADQ.  adqdacil,  Kdqoiiita. 
ADTR.  I.  aduibatai  iadicio. 
AD.  TRIE.  IVD.  ad  Uilnu  indicwi- 
du. 

A.  E.   ippelUtni  at* 

;ED.  sdei,  Kdili*. 

JED.  CVR.  adilii  cnrnlii. 

JET}.  DESIG.  cdilu  ituraiXat. 

MD.  P.  wl  POT.  wJ  JED.  POTEBT. 

cedilitiapotritate. 
£D.  P.  eel  BD.  PL.  adilU  plebi*. 
JEQ.  n^T. 

JEL.icliiM,«lia.  ftt.  tribo) 
iEL.  HVN.  COEL.   ANT.     Kliam 

nMmicipiiim  Rcelium  inloniniuniai. 
JEM.  EmyliDi,  lemyUa.  (k.  tribn) 
£Q.  P.  Eeqoalil  penooa. 
jER.  STeam,  srariain. 
JER.  COL.  sre  collato. 
JER.  P.  ere  publico. 
£T.  sternitai. 
A.  F.     uili   filial,    an    lacta,    alio 

A.  F.A.N,    anli  filiiu,anUntpoa, 

A.  F.  P.  R.  actual  fide  poblii  rn- 
tilii,  wl  ante  Actum  pott  relatum, 
vtt  wmititts  Iccit  plMtititr  rntilioi. 

AFR.  africa,  africaniM. 

AG.  aiit,agruiD,  aerippa. 

AOR.  AH.  agriaraUtM. 

AGR.  L.  af  raria  lege. 

A.  H.  alios  homo. 

AID.  ledilii. 

AIM.  Kraylios. 


A.I. 


A.  L.  auli  libertDB,  alia  lex. 

ALB.  albiiiiu. 

A.  L.  F.  animo  Inbepi  fecit. 

AUE  I.  PK.  C.  R.  als  primn  pne- 

taric  civium  ronanornm. 
A.  L.  £5.  vtl  A.  L.  JE.  BTbitriom  Uti» 

tutifnanda-. 
A.  L.  E.  arbitriam  liti<  cxamiaaudz, 

vtl  exiilimandx. 
ALIM.  ITAL.  SVBMIN.    aUmeatom 

italic  (ubmiaiitratom. 
ALL.  allcclnl. 
ALVIT.  alvitln*. 
A.  III.  L.  alpioE!  tertite  h^onic 
AH.  amicui. 
AMID,  amidie. 
AM.  N.  aniicua  noiter. 
AMP.  amplialu. 
AM.  P.  amator  patriK,  amabili*  per- 

A.  M.  S.  a  mnnicipalibw  Mcril. 
A.  M.  XX.  ad  milliare  viceumnm. 

il,  (tribn) 


1.  t.  S.  4.   (officioa  moDcta  obsig- 

A.N.F.F.  anna BOTo laiuto ftlici. 

AM.  aniemii.  (tnboi; 

AN.  M.  aclioaem  mandat. 

ANN.  aniiis,  annos,  annomc. 

AN.  P.  M.  anna  pint  niniu. 

ANT.  antoiiiDi,  antMunoi,  antiotdiia, 

ante,  antea. 
ANTIST.  antUllni. 
ANT.  T.  C.    aale  tenniaiun  coniti- 

AN.  v.*  P.  M.  IL    ■ODOB  Tizit  plM 


AP,  appins,  apnd. 

A.   P.     KdililM    poteitate,    argmita 

publico,  auloi  publiiu,  antonii  pt«< 

totia.  * 

AF.  F.  appii  filin*. 
AF.  N.  appii  nepoa, 
A.  P.  P.    aura  (atnnto)  publico  fc- 

riundo,    aaniin  (argeQlnm)  priona 

AP.   IVD.   apad    indKam,   apod  In. 

A.  P.  LC.    officiM  prim 

hcdmH  <Mil.  non«ta.) 
A.  P.  M.  amio  plat  miimt. 
A.  F.  O.  R.   auDO   pott 

denttum. 
APP.  appini,  ippellat. 
APP.  E.  appcllatni  eat 
APPEL.  appeUatni. 


P.  R.  C. ,„. 

A.  PV.  aaro  (argento)  pure  mJ  pnb> 


AQVA  MARC,  aqua  mareia. 

AQ.  PR^T.  VRB.  aqailifer  pnttorU 

AR.  an,  argeotum. 

A.  R.  a  recta,  a  ripa,  areUteue  Kg. 


A.RA.  MIL.  FRV, 

litarin  frumenti. 
A.  RAT.   a  ratiODibuf. 
AREC  vccomici  (v alix) 
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A  KG.  P.  X.  argMiti  pondo  z. 
AKK.  RET.  P.    arks   (area)  retro 

posits. 
ARMEN.  CAP.  armeak  capta. 
ARM.  P.  arnm  publica. 
ARN.  arnieBai.  (tribu  Mtticft) 
ARR.  arriiu. 
AR.  V.  V.  D.  D.  aram  votivam  vo* 

tens  dedicavh  (doBodedUt.) 
ASI.  asia,  aiialicaf* 
A*  !•  Si8C.  •fikina  piiflM  (monets) 

sisciae. 
A.  S.  S.  a  sacris  scriain. 
AflT.  astmica,  af ta« 
AT.  autem. 

A«  T.  aactoritaite  tntoria,  a  terco. 
A.  T.  M.  D.  O.    aio   te   mUu  dare 

•porterc 
A.TRBB.  anhn  treboniiif. 
ATR.  atratinus. 
A.T.V.  amici  titirio  vti. 
A.V.C.  ab  ^rlie  cendica,  anno  vr^ 

bis  coaditse. 
AVC  aoctoritas. 

AVO.  augmtss,  angotta,  aagnr,  a«< 
•  flostalit,  anfarimn. 
AyG.  CVR.  R.  P.*  angostalis  cvimtor 

reip. 
AVO.  £T   Q.  AVO.    aagoitalis  a 
.  qmMtor  augastaliom. 
A  YOG.  augosti.  (dedwJ^) 
AVGGG.  angusti.  (detribui) 
AVO.  h.  aa^nti  libertat. 
AVG.  N.  V.  an^ti  nostri  yenia. 
AVO.  P.  aamtti  puer. 
AVG.  TEMP,  aognsti  terapora,  aa- 

gusti     teropenmientiiiDy    angustale 

teraperamentani. 
AVGVST.  £T  POP.  aogaitales   et 

popnlns. 
AvR.  aarelioa. 
AVSP.  auspicium  vel  anspteiif. 
AVSP.  S.  aospicaotc  tacmiii. 
AVT.  anctoiitai, 
A.  X.  anoi  X. 


B.  pro  V.  hinc  bema  pro  Teroa,  be- 
nat  pro  veuUf  bulcaoo  pro  vuU 
canoy  bivus  pro  yiviis,  bixit  pro 
▼ixit. 

B.  brotos,  balbasy  bona,  bonas,  bis, 
beneficiarius. 

BAL.  balbiniis,  balltstarioniiii. 

BALE,  balbos. 

B.  A.  bona  actio,  bracara  angnstay 
bonis  avibns,  bonis  anspicitt. 

BARB,  barbatas. 

B.  AV.  bonis  avibos. 

B.  AVS.  bonis  aiupiciis. 

BB.  bonorom,  booif  booia  tife  opti* 
mis^  bene  bcneaiTe  optlme* 


B.  C.  bonom  concessam. 

B.  CONS,  beoeficiarioi  coasuL 

B.  D.  bonnm  datam. 

B.  D.  D.  bonis  diis  deabnsqnc. 

B.  D.  S.  M.  bene  de  se  mcrenti. 

BEN.  beneficiiun,  beneficiarius. 

BER.  beryUius. 

B.  F.    bona  fide,  bona  fortuna,  bona 

iilia,  bene  fecit,  bonuas  iactnm,  bona 

femina,  l>onns  filios. 
BF.  beneficiirins,  beneficiom. 
B.  F.  A.  bove  femina  alba. 
B.  F.  A.  I.  bobns  fnrris  aratro  innctis. 
B.  F.  C.  bona  fide  contractum,  bene* 

ficiarios  consnlis. 
B.  F.  P.  bona  fide  possessor. 
BF.  PR.  beneficianus  pnetoria. 
BF.  PR.  PR.   beneficiarias  prstorii 

prmfecti. 
B.  O.  P08.  biga  |pratis  posita. 
B.  OR.  bona  gratia. 
B.  H.    bonus  booM,  bona  htredita- 

ria. 
B.  I.  bonnm  indiaan. 
B.  1. 1,  boni  indicis  indiciBiB. 
B.  IIV m.  bis  dnam  Tir. 
B.  L.  bona  lex. 
B.  M.  beats  (bonse)  Bsrmonas,  bea* 

tis  maoiboiy   bene  merenti,  bovea 


B..M.  F.  bane  merenti  fecit. 

B«  M.  F.  C.  bene  merenti  ftciendom 
curavit. 

B.  M.  P.  C.  bene  OMrenti  poni  citra* 
vit. 

B.  M.  S.  bene  merenti  ■cripait. 

B.  N.  bona  nostra, 

BN.  M.  bene  merito,  bene  merenti. 

B.  O.  bene  optiroe. 

BON.  EVENT,  bonns  eyentns. 

BOV.  bovilla.  (nrbs) 

B.  PR.  PR.  beneficiarins  pnetorii 
pmfecti. 

B.  P.  bona  professio,  bonomm  pos* 
acssor,  bona  patema,  bonnm  pub« 
licnm. 

B.  P.  D.  bono  pablico  dedit. 

B.  Q.  bona  qusesita. 

BR.  bonomm. 

B.  R.  bonomm  raptor,  (rector) 

BRIT,  britannicas,  britannia. 

BRIX.  brixia,  brixiani. 

B.  RP.  N.  bono  reipnblicse  natns. 

BRT.  britannicus. 

BRVN.  brandnsiom. 

BRVT.  bmtns. 

B.  S.  bene  satisfecit. 

B.  8.  L.  O.   officina  lecanda  signata 

lucdnni, 
B,T.  banomm  tutor. 
B.  TRIB.  (BF.  TRIB.)  beneficianoa 
.  tribnni* 


I  e*ii[MMrit  InKk 


B.  T.  boM  ^Mt,  btmif  *lr. 
B.  V.  A.  Wffi  Tirl  ifbitrBM. 
BVTHR.   battiroRnn  (urtn  tiee  «!•- 


C.  vide  K. 

C.  ciioi,  ciia,  ctenr,  clrit,  eokon, 
'    emiBXt    centnria,  can,  cmidI,  oo- 

Ionia,    cenlum,    c 

CDria,    coUrgtmi, 

elariniiniu,  claiiMlmt,  coDKiiptira, 

coDslitatum,  cooceiiaa,  eaitmiv, 
•  cundeniiio,    cntdidrntni,   capitj  ei*- 

CA..  cwtra,  ODM,  onnilldt,  oMo. 
C.  A.    csrarcH  muftiuta,    ceiMoru  ar- 

bi  trata,  conml  is  trbi  train. 
C.  A.  A.  H.    colonia  augiuta  *nS  pa- 

C.  A.  A.  M.    colonia    kU*    angnita 

inercariitia, 
C.  A.  C.  cotonta  aiiiGO  nuarean*. 
CAEL.  calim, 
CAES.  cwnr. 

CAES.  AVC.  tcl  A.   OMT  anpiitn*. 
CAESS9.  CKsarer.  (de  tWAw  mmptj 
C.  A.  I,  colonia  au^aia  inlia. 
CAla  calvDclB,  caiaKnrii.  (colonia) 
CAM.  canritla,  (Ua.  tribn  tc.) 


CAPIT.   capitotinm,  capitnlam. 
CAP.  OEC.  capitolina  oecononlca. 
CAR.  cariuinnis. 
C.  A.  ft.  colonia  anfciuta  regia,  colo- 


C  C.  I.  B.   coteoi 

babba. 
C.  C.  I.  H.  P.  A. 

Inlia  btdranMiM  pla  angMta. 
C.  C.  M,  M.  collceinm  ceDtonariafmn 

muaicipil  navaMala. 
C.  C.  M.  R.  (S.)   «oHegtan  Mnlow. 

rionim    mnnicipii     ranMMUMlnia 

(uuinathm.) 
C.  C.  N.  A.    coloAhi  canfaaga  nan 

caratntn,       C.  C.  N.  C.    colonia  conconlla  au. 


CARC  carcerc. 

CAR.  CONIV. 

CAVSS.  rann. 

CART.  Carthago. 

C.  B.  civil  bonni,  coltmia  bonontea- 
>a,  conunime  bonum. 

C.  C.  curator  civinm,  cnriic  coo- 
Miito,  cirCDDi,  curat  am  connlto, 
capite  ccnins,  dncenti,  caiator, 
cnriator,  concilinm  cepit,  (ccasit) 
cau^  cofnita,  (commiisa)  colic 
ginm  centoDariornm. 

C  C.  A.  colonia  ra-iarea  aagosta. 

C  CA.  colonia  Carthago. 

C.  CO.  centa  civium  capita,  calom- 
niB  cavendm  caoM. 

C.  C.  C.  AVG.  LVGD.  eokmia  colo- 
nic clandia  angasta  lugdunemis, 
coltegrnm  centonariomm  coloniae 
angoitEE  Ingduneuis. 

C.  C.  D.  ciuatnin  coDiulto  docnrio- 


C.  COG.  cotsDia  corintbtu. 

CCR.  contrarinm  eontraclnnh 

C.   C  S.    cantom.  cuin— al  nMo, 

cnramnt    clvM  HMlnatn,    eolniA 

Claudia  tabaria, 
C.  C.  V.  V.  caUtor  cwiatM  *In:iMM 

vnuUniD. 
CD.  qoadringtati. 
C  D.    caphc    dlBiiMtn*,    i  iiiiiMarf 

diiidnado. 
C  D.  e.  R.  N.  E.  ralti  da  M  M 

C.  E.  C.  crioni  «{ai  eoloirfn. 
C.  E.  D.  convictoDfcNo  dicetor. 

CEL.  celercs. 

CEN.  cenaor,  centario. 
CEN8.  censor. 
CEN8.A.  censoris arbltiio. 
CRNS.PBR.  cnaoT  perpelnnb 
CERT.  UUINQ.  ROM.  CONST.  «»■ 
tamea    qninqacmtale  ronw  coarti« 

CENTV.   ceataria,    ccatario,  eaata* 

CERT."  SACR.  CAP.  OEC,  WEL. 

HEL.    certamioa    aarra    cqtiteHaR 

oeenmcnica  lulastica  beliopolitaeib 
CES.  ceniorei. 
CEST.  ceilio),  ceaticnm. 
C.  F.    clariuima  femirra,  canta  fidVi 

(■iff,  commissum  fiiiei,  call  filim. 
C  K.  C.  N.  caii  filiim,  caii  n«pn*. 
C.  F.  L.  R.  Q.  M.    caiui  fiibiw  h». 

ciua  roiciui  (nibrns)  quintm  laar- 

C.  F.  P.  D.    colonia  flavia  paceaua 

dtalEon. 
C  H.    coitaa  beredoni,  cnntor  b«» 

diUdi. 
CI.  circiler. 
CIC.  Cicero. 
C.  I.  A.  p.     colonia    ialia    angntta 


a  inlini 


dertona. 

C.  I.  C«S.   

C.  I,  AV.  colonia  inlia  augosta. 

C.  I.  B.  colonia  iuUa  bablM. 

C.  I.  C.  colonia  inlla  cvMrea,  (ca 


tSfl 


InafiHjUii 


et  monumentis  oboii 


C  I.  C.  A.  A.  P.  colonia  iolia  car- 
tbago  aDtiqua  augoAta  pia,^  colonia 
imnunU  caeaaru  augusti  pia,  colo- 
nia ^iuUa  corinthns  aiigoBta  anto- 
nioapia. 

CI. CALP.  colonia iulia calpe. 

C.  !•  F.  colonia  iulia  felix,  concoiv 
dia  invicta  felix. 

C.  1. 6.  A.  colonia  iulia  gemella  ac- 
citana  (aufcusta.) 

C.  I.  G.  ACCI.  colonia  iulia  gemtlla 
•ccitana. 

C.  1. 1.  A.  colonia  inununis  illice  an- 
gnsta. 

C  I.  O.  N.  B.  M.  F.  dvium  iilins  om- 
nium nomine  bene  mereuti  fecit. 

C.  I.  P.  A.  colonia  iulia  paterna  are- 
la  tensix. 

C*  I.  P.  C  N.  M.  colonia  iulia  pa- 
terna Claudia  narbonensis  marcio. 

CIPP.   cippus. 

CIR.  CON.  circnm  condidii,  circen- 
ses  concessit. 

C  I.  V.  colonia  iulia  yictrix  (valen- 
tia.) 

CIVIB.ET  SIGN.MILIT.  A  PARTH. 
RECVP.  civibns  et  si^is  milita- 
libus  a  parthit  recuperatis. 

C.  K.  comugi  karissime. 

C.  K.  ]^  circa  kardinem  primnm. 

C  K.  L.  C.  8.  L.  F.  C.  coniugi  karis- 
simse  loco  concesso  sibi  libenter 
fteri  curavit. 

CL.  Claudius,  claudia,  clausit,  colo- 
nia. 

C.  L.   cai  libertns,  centurio  legionis, 

OL.  vel  CL.  q.  caise  libcrta,  (us,)  con- 
fibertns,  (ta.) 

CLA.    daudia.  (tribn  scilicet,) 

CI«ASS.  PR.  MIS.  classis  pra^toria 
misenensis. 

CLAVD.  Claudia,  (tribu  scilicet.) 

CLASS.  PR.  classis  pri£fectu»  (prte- 
toria.) 

CLA VI.  FIG.  C.  clavi  figendi  causa. 

C.  L.  CAESS.  caius  Ic  lucius  csc- 
sares. 

C.  L.  C^S.  AVG.  F.  C.  V.  T.  caius 
lucius  cxsares  augusti  filii  colonia 
vidimus  tarraco. 

CL.  CEL.  Claudia  celeia.  (sell,  colo- 
nia) 

C.  L.  I.  COR.  colonia  laus  iulia  corin- 
thns. 

C.  L.  I.  N.  AVG.  colonia  laus  iulia 
nova  augusta. 

iCL.   IniK.    conlibertae  karissi- 
ms. 

CLOD,  clodius. 

CL.  PR.  classis  prsetoria. 

CLV.  clustumina  (tribu  mUM.^ 


CL.  V.  clypeos  Totiyus,  Clarissiltaas  Tin 

CLW.  cluTia.  (nempe  tribu) 

C.  M.  comis,  causa  mortis,  caius  ma* 

rius,  cessit  melioribus. 
C.  M.  F.    curavit  monumentum  fieri, 

clarissimx  memoris  fuit. 
C.  M.  Q.  TRAIAN.  DEC.  caius  me- 

tins  quintns  traianns  dedus. 
CN.   cndus. 
C.  N,   caii  nepos,  civis  noster,  com« 

muni  nomine. 
CN.  ARR.  cndus  arrius. 
CN.  DOM.  AMP.  cneo  domitio  am- 

plo,  fpo^Nuampliato.) 
CN.  F.  CN.  N.  cnei  filius,  end  nepos. 
CN.  FVL.  Cneus  fulvius. 
CN.  L.  cnei  libertns. 
CN.  LO.  cneo  lolio. 
C30.    controversia,    coninx,   civitas 

omnia. 
COAC.  ABD.  coactusabdicavit. 
COH.  cohors. 

COH.  I.  CR.  cohortis  primce  cretensis. 
COH.  XXXIII.  VOLVNT.  cohortU 

XXXIII.  voluntariorura. 
COH.  PR£.  PHIL,    cohors  praeto- 

nana  philippensis. 
COL.  colonia,  coUega,  collegium,  col- 

lina,  (tribu)  coloni,  columen. 
COL.  A.  A.  PATR.   colonia  augusta 

aroe  patrensis,  colonia  agrippina  au« 

gnstapatrensis. 
COL.  M.  A.  HA.  MET.    colonia  slia 

augusta  hadriana  metropolis. 
COL.  Mh,  CAP.  colonia  aelia  capito- 

lina. 
COL.  ^L.  COMM.  colonia  aelia  com- 

modiana. 
COL.  AMS.  pro  AMAS.  colonia  amas- 

trianomm. 
COL.  ANT.  colonia  antiata. 
COL.  AST.  AVG.    colonia  astigitana 

au;;usta. 
COL.  AKELAT.  SEXTAN,   colonia 

ardate  sextanonim. 
COL.  AVG.  FIRM,   colonia  augusta 

firma. 
COL.  AVR.  EAR.  COMM.  P.  F. 

colonia  aurelia  Kameorum  comma- 
gene  pia  felix. 
COL.  B.  A.  colonia  bracara  augusta. 
COL.  CAS  11^  colonia  casilinum. 
COL.  CL.  PTOL.    colonia   claudia 

ptolemais. 
COL.  DAMASC.  colonia  damasci. 
COL.  EBOR.  colonia  eboracum. 
COL.  FA  BR.  collegium  fabronim. 
COL.  FEL.  AVG.  NOL.  colonia  feUz 

augusta  nola. 
COL.  F.  I.  A.  P.  B  ARC  colonia  flam 

iulia  augusta  pia  birdiio. 
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COL.  FL.  AT.  p.  BARC  cohnm  <b- 

vi«  angnata  pia  barcino. 
COL.  H.  HE. T.  coloniahadiium mer- 

curiatn*  dUEDitana. 
COL.  HEL.  colooia  beliopolis. 
COL.  IVL.  AVG.  C.  I.  F.  COMAN. 

colania  iolia  angusta  concordia  In- 

victa  feita  romaDonuD. 
COL.  IVL.  BER.  colonla  ialia  beri< 

tus. 
COL.  IVL.   CONC.   APAM.  AVG. 

colunia    iulia   concordia   apamenta 

COL.  IVL.  COR.   colonia  iolia  corin- 

thas. 
COL.  IVL.OEM.ACCI.  colonia  ialia 

Bemella  Bcciluia. 
COL.IVL.PATEKN.  NARB.MART. 

colania   iulia   patema    narbonnwia 

COL.  I.  V.  T.  TARR.   colonia  inlia 

COL.  L.  AN'.  COM.  colonia  larii  an- 

tonini  com  modi. 
COL.NAR.  col( 
COL.  NEH.  colonial 
COL.  PR.  FL.  AVG.  C^S.  METR. 

P.  S.P.  colonia  prima  flavin  angusta 

csiarea  mctropoli*  provincic  syrix 

palettiDK. 
COL.  ROM.  LVOD.    colonia  ronia. 

norum  lagdumiin. 
COL.  VIC.  IVL.  CELSA.  colonia  ric 

trix  inliacelM. 
COL.  VIM.   oolonia  TJmiacinm. 
COL.  V.  T.  T.   colonia  victria  togata 


COL,VLP.TRA,  colonia  Tipia  t 


oum,  comitia, 
i,  commnnitas,  commottna. 
COM.   A8L   ROM.  ET  AVG.   com- 

tnuar  ashe  romc  et  augasto. 
COM.  B.   commuDe  boamn. 
COM.  DOM.  comes  domestkomni. 
COM.  HAB.  C.  comitionuD  habendo- 


COHM.  CONS. 

COM.  OB.    romitia  obdriaca  nl  ob- 

darata  ml  obchiaca. 
CON.  OB.    conatantinopoU  (moaeta) 

obiignala. 
CON.  coDilantinopoli,  cwitabris. 
CON.  A.  (a.  r.  A.)  coDitantiDopoU 

officina  prima  (3. 3. 4.) 
CONCORD,  concordia. 
COND.  conditor,  CDnditt. 


CONO.  PRIM.  (TER.)  P.  R.  DAT. 

canfiaiidm  primnm  (tertinn)  popalo  - 

romano  datum. 
CONQ.  II.   congiarinm  KCnudami 
CONI.   coniiingi. 
CON IV.  coniimxit. 
CONIVG.   coningi,  eoningii. 
CONIVG,  M.  coningi  mcrcDli. 
CONL.   coalibn-to),  cooliberta,  com- 

lega,  conlegta. 
CON.  OB.    caMtantinopoU  obngnb. 

CON.  P.  S.  consnlatu  proTinciB  licl- 


CONS. 

CON.  S.  A.   contlantiDopoli  lignala 

oSicina  primH. 
CON.SEN.  EQ.  ORD.P.Q.R.  con- 

snun  sdnatos  cqncstm  ordioii  p<^ii- 

liqiie  romani. 
CON.  SOL.  D.  condendo  Mlani  dtdit. 
CONS.  P.A.  constantinopoli  p< 

officina  prima. 
CONS8.  conanlei. 
CONS.  SVO.  coiBcrvatori  m 
CONST.  cannUntioDpoli. 
CONVENT,  comentus. 
CON.  V.  PRO.  conincivli 
CONTV.   caotubemalu. 
COOPT.  cooptatoi. 
COR.  cQrinthuB,  comMaiar. 
CO.R.M.OB.   conitaolinDpoli ran* 

monetn  obsignala. 
CORN,   romeliaa,  romelia  vtl.  Iribn. 
CON.  R.  N.  OB.  coastaotinapoli  raana 

now  obsignata.  (moncta) 
CORR.  FLAM,  corrector  flaminic. 
CORR.    ML  ET  AL.  SEN.   V.  B. 

corrector  miniciai   ct  alimentonmi 

■eninnnn  vrbis  »acrK. 
COR.  TR.  comicolaria  triba. 
COS.  comnl.   COS.  VIR.    coiuolarit 

COS.  d£SIO.  consnl  dciigtwtuj. 
COSS.  cunsiilea.  COS3.  S.  S.  cciDloli- 

bus  ropra  icriptiB. 
C.  P.  cnnipr^eterito,  colonia  patremb, 

C.  P£T.  caius  pictna. 

C.  P.  F.  A.  FEL.  CXS.  METR.  colo- 
nia prima  flaria  augnita  fellx  csiarni 
metropolis. 

C.  Q.  S.  S.  E.  caua  qnte  tnpra  scripts 

CR.  cootraetum,  cretictii,  Crispin. 
C.  R.  ciTii  romanin,  cniarunt  refici. 
C.  R.  C.  cuius  rei  cansa. 
C.  R.  C.  P.   euinsiei  cansa  promittit 
C  K.  I.  P.  S.    colonia  ronun  inli» 


C  &  ettitf^  c—iitiU  tigiMvindi,  (in 
^UhU*  matt)  civet  icnnUi,  copi- 
■mm  sepnlcro,  civem  servavily  d^ 
solU  teotentifty  cum  inis,  cosmim 
somtn. 

C.  8  ACR.  FAC.  ccotor  aacriii  Ackw 
db. 

C.  8.  F.  comnmni  fmiita   Actpm  tii 

C.  S.  H.  commoni  somtn  beredemy  tel 

jCobscdsii  soornm  beredura. 
C  8.  H.  S.  S.  V.  T.  L.  commani  sepnl- 

cro  babiti  sunt,  sit  vobis  terra  levis. 
C»  8VM.    communi  siimtu,  cbomfii 

gmnmL 
C.  T.  celsitndo  tmu 
C«  9*  constantiaopoli  obagnata  mo- 

neta  officina  nomu 
C.  V.    clarisfimoa  vir,  ceotom  viiiy 

consobirii  vir,  cobnia  viennejiws. 
C«  VET.  centnria  Teteri. 
C.  VET.  LANG,  caio  vettio  (tete* 

nmo)  laognido. 
C  V.  IL.  colonia  victriz  illice. 
C.  V.  I.  CEL8A.   colonia  victrix  iolia 

celsa. 
CVI.  PR.  Q.ER,  coipneeat  qauitos 

erocios. 
CVLT.  CQltorei* 
CVNC.  coniunz, 
C.  V.  P.  V.  DD.  covamoi  Tofamtate 

publica  votom  dedicarit. 
CVR.  curator,  cmriooum,  curiamm. 
CVR.  COL.  corator  colooiae. 
CVR.  KAL.  curator  kaiendarii. 
CVR.  P.  P.  curator  pecuuiaepablics. 
CVR.  RESI.  curator  residnomm. 
CVR.  R.  P.  curator  rei  nublicae. 
CVR.  RE.  PIS.  ET  FAN.  curator 

reipnblioe  pisanrie nsis  et  fanestrium. 
CVR.  VIAR.  ETRIP.TYB.  curator 

Tiarnm  et  ripanun  tyberis. 
CVR.  X.  F.  coravU  denarium  faciun- 

dum,    curator   deoariorum   flaodo- 

rum. 
CVST.  cimtodiy  custos. 
C.  V.  T.  T.  coloDia  victrix  togiita  tar- 

IHConeDsii. 


D. 


8.  ptoD. 
.  decins,  (decimns,  priniMMa^  decn- 
jrio,  decuria,  domo,  pr^posUio  de, 
dedit,  dedicavit,  domum,  deas,  dea, 
devotos,  divusy  diva,  dojoaiouf,  die, 
dies,  dexten^  decunuuuuDy  dtrtona, 
(colonia)  dix^t. 

D.AVO.  divo  anfutto* 

PAC.  dadcus.  dacia. 

PAC.  CAP.  daciacapta. 


DAMA8.  daonacna. 

DAT.  dativo^. 

DATiO.  datbic*. 

D.  B.  I.  diis  bene  iovastibni. 

D.  BAL.  decnrio  ballistanorav. 

D.  B.  M.  pro  D.  8.  B.  M.  de  te  bene 
merenti. 

D.  C.  rel  CJES.  divus  CKsar. 

D.  C.  A.  diws  ccMT  aagnstpt. 

DCRM.  decnrionnm. 

D.  C.  8.  de  consnlnm  sententia,  de 
comnlif  sententia. 

DD.  dono  dedit,  dedemnt,  dedicavit, 
dedicamnt,  deidit  donavit,  dotisda- 
tio,  domestico  deo,  diis  deabnuqne, 
dea  dia»  decreto  decurionis,  diis 
daotibns. 

PD.  C.  C  N.  C.  decnriones  coloniae 
cencordiie  narbonensi  csMariaas. 

D.  D.  D.  dono  dedemnt,  dedicaverunt, 
datm  decreto  decnrionnm,  dono  de« 
curio  dedit. 

D.  D.  P.  D.  dignum  dono  donwn  de- 
dit, decreto  decnriones  dedemnt. 

D.  D.  L  C.  K.  I.  dextra  decnmanum 
prinumi  citra  kardinem  (cardinem) 

Srinmm. 
,    K  1. 1.  M*  dedicavitinssns  inre  me- 

rito. 
D.  D.  I.  V.  R.  I.  dtxtra  decnmanum 

primum  vltra  kardinem  primnm.  fin 

diriswmlmMagroniM,} 
D.  D.  L.  M.  domun  dedit  libens  ne> 

rito,  dono  dedit  liberto  mnnera. 
DD.  NN.  domini  nostri.  (deduolnu) 
D.  D.  O.  dis  deabnsque  omnibus. 
D.  D.  8.  dis  deabusaue  sacrem. 
DDD.  NNK.  domini  nostri.  (de  trihts 

imperatoribui, ) 
D.  DQ.   dis  deabns  que,  dedit  donavit 

que. 
D£f.  defunctnst  P.E.  damnas  esto. 
DEC.  decurio,  decins,  decanus. 
DEC.  C.  C.  C  COL.  AVG.  LVGD. 

decurio  coUegii  centcnariorum  colo- 
nise au^stae  lugdaineosis. 
DEC.  DEC.    decem  decani,  decreto 

decorionum,  decem  dccuriones. 
DEC.  II.  Q.  I.  decnrio  bis  quaestor 

■emel. 
DEC.  ORN.  decnrione  omato,  decn- 

rise  omamento. 
DEDD.  dedicavcrout,  dedicavit. 
DEDIC.  dedicatio. 
DEF.  defnnctor,  defricator. 
DEL.  V.  delicta  vindiciarum. 
DEO.  NEM.  deo  nemauso,  (ncman* 

sensium.) 
D.  E.  R.  I.  C.  de  ea  re  ita  censucrunt. 
DERT.  dertosa. 
DES.  (DESIGN.)  designatus. 


ZntapMa^  at  vtrik  tmiMrSbut  nrrffcriritl^.         fSI 


DEBT. 

DEVIC.  S.  del 

D.  hmDEVLT.  dculton  rcoJoniiL) 

D.  F.    dditoctat,  decimi  filiiu,  decn- 

rioaoB  £dc,    danum  fecll,  dotCM 

feciL 
D.  F.  D.  I.  P.  ikcurionam  A4e  ilin- 

dendain  publico. 
D.F.  M.  dateifiUomea. 
D.  O.  dedit  sntis. 

D.  H.  doDBvit  beredibni,  dona  tabait. 
D.  1.  diiainmortalibu,  dari  inuiti 
DICT.  dirtator.  DIG.  PER.  dictUor 

DIcFc'JH.  HAB.C.  dictator  eMni- 

tiamm  babendonun  cauia. 
DID.  didin!. 
DID.  H.  difcnna  mem  aria. 
DIL.  dilectiuimiu,  dilectm. 
DIL.  S.  dilertJHiiBo  wrfo. 
D.  I.  M.    diii  inferU  MMlediclii  wl 

mriii,  vd  dari  inuit  mali*. 
D.  IMM.  S.     diU    iiUMHalibnt   ta- 

D.  1.  M.S.  deo inTictomithne (maxi- 


DIV.  diTM,  din.    Prmtoaun  ftmtat- 

D.  L.  decimi  libertns,  dii>  laribui. 
DL.  delcgo, dat  laiidei,  dooat  locniD. 
D.  L.  D.  dedit  liberU  dono. 
D.  I-n.P-    diitloeaoi  dedit  paUice. 

D.  L.  S.  diii  laribiu  Mctoin. 
D.  M.  diTiM  iDoaitn,  dolo  nulo,  dtia 
nanitnis  dabiotn  malBm,  dowwit  mo- 


D.  M.  A.  dotuB  mains  abest. 

D.  M.  £.  deo  mai^a  JEtenw. 

D.  M.  F.  V.  C.    dDli  nali  &»£*  ve 

D.  M,  H.   dii  manibai  menonuu. 

D.M,  S.  diimanAii*  uenui]. 

DMTJ.  dltniMtia. 

D.  M.  V.  dla  nnnibiu  *ot»». 

D.  N.  decimi  oepos,  domiiiiu  noiter, 


D.O.P.  , 

DOSS,  dosscnut. 

DOT.  P.  dotem  petit. 

DP.  dcpositus,  (depoaiU.) 

D.  P.    dii  peoatai,  di*  puUieii,  diw 

|»iiu,  domtm  pouit,  iatt  perpeHi*^ 

dolfm  pelit 
D.  FEC.R.  depnnaiifnpetaiidik 
D.  P.  P.    dii  fjcnatei  pMria,  dea  p«fc 

D.  PR.  de  pretio. 

D.  P.  S,  de  peewtia  ma,  deo  pomdt 

■Ibi. 
D.  P.  S.  D.  I.  D.  P.  deo  p«Hiit  ilbl, 

deo  iocnm  dedit  piiblice, 
D.P.P.DD.  depropmpMaiiia4lcA' 

p.Q.  db  qat,  (deabat  tjoa)  dii  ^airi. 

Dfdibut. 
D.  Q.  C  A.    de  qaalicoBqu   caan 

D!a.*K.  deqnare. 

D.  Q.  S.  de  qua  snpra,  die  ma  Mptfc 

DR.  dnisus. 

D.  S.  A.  diverax  (cholai  anetwrei. 

D.  S.  B.  M.  deae  bene  merenti. 

D.  B.  D.  de  aaa  dedit. 

D.  S.  D.  D.  de  iud  donam  dodit. 

D.  S.  I.  F.  de  sua  ii^i«>u  fecit. 

D.  S.  I.  M.  deo  toll  iavicto  iaiUii«, 

D.  S.  I.  P.  C.    de  *iia  trnpenca  ^eal 

D.  S.  F.    de  «M  poaoit,  de  laa  peea- 

D.8.P.F.  desnapecaniaAeit. 

D.  S.  P.  P.  D.(DU.)  de  «m  peeuM 

poMiL  (dedLcaviL) 
D.  S.  F.  V.  I.  S.  L.  M.   de  sua  paea- 

nia  TotBHi  iore  eolTit  (vavit  idan 

■blvil)  libeiu  merito. 
D.  5.8.  de  juo  watD,  4ie  Mnatui  «•■- 

DT.  dniit«ut,datwrwtdeDtDr. 

D.  T.  S.  P.  diem  tertium  ku  iiMcndi- 


D.N.H.Q.E.  A 

lali  qae  ciui. 
DNN.  domiai. 
j>.  O.  deo  opUmw,  di«  snoilnii,  daic 

D.  O.  M.  deo(de(E>  i^idMO  (m) maaX- 

DOMIC.  domicia^D^doBioiBs. 
DOMIC.  COS.  SHI.  I.VD.  SIEQ. 
F.  C.  domiciu*  ooaanl  xiii.  iadea 

SSCDlares  facieDdot  curmvit* 
DOM.  NICOM.   domo  Dicomedli. 


DVC.  DVC    dace  dacenarJo,  docwa 

dnctore,  dncnm  dnctio. 
DVU  dalcinlmo,  wi  DOL.  idtn. 
DVM.  duniia.    Triba  loil. 


cditoi,  e  lul  ex  frmpat,  mat,  *M, 
Z.  A.  (D.  C£S.)  ex  aaetMitala  («•« 


9S6 


Lt  OKtiqidt  eodieibus  et  mommetUis  oMi 
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EBOR.  eboracmn.  (colonia.) 

£.  B.  S.  ex  bonis  suia. 

£.  C.  erigi  cnrayit. 

B.  D.  eios  domns. 

£.  M,  (ease)  eios  setatis. 

£•  F.  egregui  femina,  eius  fiiins,  cias 

fecit. 
£.  G.  erga,  segeT)  ^^^  gratia. 
E.  H.  eius  herea* 
£.  H.  L.  N.  R.  eius  bac  lege  nibil  r6- 

gatnr. 
£.  I.  ex  iare,  ex  iassn. 
BID.  MAR.  eidos  vel  idns  martue. 
£.  I.  M.  C.  V.  ex  inre  nuuitt  consertum 

▼ocant. 
B.L,  editalex. 
BM.  emeritus,  eiasmodi. 
£.  M.  tel  £1.  M.  vel  £IMI.  eiosmodi. 
BMP.  emptor. 

B.  M.  V.  egregiae  memorise  viro. 
BM.  VIR.  eminenti  viro. 
B.  N.  etiam  nunc. 
BOR«  eomm. 
BF.  epistobu 
BPI.  epistola. 
BP.  M.  cpistolam  misit. 
BQ.  AVG.  N.  f ones  augnsti  iiostri. 
BQ.  M.-SP.  POM.  equitnm  magister 

spnriiis  pompeianos. 
BQ.  ORD.  eqnestris  ordinis. 
BQ.  PVB.  equo  vel  equiti  publico. 
BQ.  ROM.  eques  rbmanus. 
BQ.  STAT.  PVBL.  D.  eqnestri  statua 

publice  donatns, 
BR.  erutit. 
B.R.  eares. 
B.  R.  T.  V.   e  repnblica  esse  yidebi- 

tor. 
BR.  LEG.  erogatorio  legionis. 
B.  S.  e  suo. 

BSQ.  esqoilim^  (tribu  scilicet.) 
B.  T.  ex  testamento. 
B.  T.  F.  I.  S.  ex  testamento  fieri  iossit 

sibi. 
ETR.    etmscns. 
BX.  eximio. 
BX  A.  ]).  C.  A.    ex  aactoritate  diri 

csesaris  augosti. 
BX  A.  P.  ex  argento  publico^  (P^u^) 

ex  auctoritate  pnblica. 
BX  Ave.  ex  auctoritate. 
BX  B.  S.  ex  bonis  suis. 
BXC.  exceptio. 
BX  C.  C.  ex  consensuy  ex  colonorum 

consnlto. 
BX  CONS.  CC.  n.  ex  contensa  ciyi- 

tatnm  doamm. 
BXCVR.  excnrsio. 
£X  DEC.  DEC.  (EXD.  D.)  MVN. 

MAL.  ex  decreto  decviionam  ma* 

aidpii  malacfnrii. 


£X  DECR.  Q.  F.   exemplom  decretl 

quondam  fkcti. 
£X  DO.  AVG.  vel  EX  D.  A.  ex  dona 

augusti,  ex  domo  angusti. 
EX  DOM.  AVG.  ex  domo  augnsti. 
EX  D.  ORD.  ex  decreto  ordinis. 
EXERCITA  N.    exercitatori  N.  7. 

legionis. 

EX  FIG.  exfiglina(fi<i^lioa> 
EX  HS.  N.  CCLMDXL.   ex  sester* 
tiorum  nummorum   ducentis   quin- 
quaginta  mtiUbus  qmngentis  qnadra- 

£X  HS.  DCMDXX.    ex   sestertiis 

sexcentis    miliibus     quingentu  vi- 

ginti. 
EXMO.  existimo. 
EX  PR.   ex   pnecepto  stre  prsBlio, 

(praedio.) 
EXQ.  exquilina.  (tribu) 
EX.  R.  exaetis  regibus* 
EX  S.  C.  TERM,  ex  senatus  consolto 

terminayeniDt. 
EX  T.  F.  C  ex  testamento  fieri  cura- 

Terunt. 
EX  TT.  SS.  HH.  ex  testamentis  sub* 

scriptorum  berednm. 
EX  V.  EX  VOT.  ex  voto,  ex  tisu. 
EX  V.  P.  ex  voto  pofluit. 
EXVI.M.  ex  sex  milUbot. 


F. 


F.  vel  J.  ifilinsy  filia,  fecit,  fiK:iendam, 
fiictus,  flavins,  flavia,  fundus,  fiamen, 
felix,  fines,  fiiBia,  fieri,  fisco,  fonun, 
februarius,  festa. 

F.  vel  a.  vel  -a.  ftro  V.  ««  SERFIVS, 
•aViJGVS,  rflXIT,  pro  servius,  val- 
gus, vixit.  Digamma  aeoKeum  ap- 
vellatur, 

FA.  Tttkiuuf,  fidiscomm. 

FAB.  fabius,  labia,  (sc.  tribu) 
FABR.  COL.  fabmm  (fiibromm)  col- 
legium. 

FAC.  fiictnm,  facti.  ^ 
FAC.  C.  faciendum  curavit. 
FAL.  fiUerina.  (tribu) 
FAM.  Fftmilise. 

FANE,  ianestne. 

F.  C.  faciendum  curavit,  fecemnty 
fidei  commissnm,  fiducise  causa, 
fraude  creditoris,  felix  constans. 

F.'  D.  fide  data,  fundus,  fideiussor  4a* 
tos. 

F.  D.  M.  fecit  diis  manibiit. 

F.  E.  fide  eius. 

FEB.  febmarios. 

FEC.  fecit,  fecemnt,  fecialis. 
F.E.D.  fiustnni  esse  dicitiir. 
FEL.  felix. 


/nArprrtittto,  t*  variit  atutoriha  eoOteta,  4*. 


F.  F.  flande  frriando,    6ti>u  Amilii*, 

fidem  ftcit,   fecerunt,  fiinrlaTeniat, 

fabrc  fikcdim,  fralris  Gltoi. 
F.  FAH.  fiiint  rimitiaa. 
F.  F.   F.   fortior  fito  fortDDi,  feiro 

flamiaa  &11W,  SkTii  films  fecit,  for- 

llna  furtDOK  fitturn. 
F.  D.  C.  L.  filioram  duomm  cain  1»- 

bertate. 
F.  FL.  tnlut  fiUni. 
FF.  PP.   FF.  fortuiimi  piinimi  fcU- 

ciuimi,  feliciHimi  fortusimi  pibuoii 

priacipid  filio,    dorentiHinii   patrit 

patriB  flarcDtuiimo  Slio. 
F.  H.  filial  bens. 
F.  HC.  funilix  herciicandn. 
F.  H.  F.  fieri  hereda  fecerant 
F.  I.  fieri  iuMit,  fiflri  iaatituit. 
F.  1.  A.  felicitu  taliaaapiita. 
FID.  fidcB 
F.  I.  D.  P.  S.  fieri  inuit  de  peeatiia 

FIG.  figlins,  fignlina.  (tribus) 

FIL.  filinl,  filia. 

FIN.  POM.  TERHIN.  fines  pamorii 


FR.  1.  forum  inlinai, 

FO.  L.  forum  livium. 

FK.  POM.  foram  pompeii. 

FR.  S.  fniude  kds,  forum  KmpTDniL 

FRVG.  AC.  friiies  accepOe. 

FRA'OIF.  trngiferK.  (lemi) 

FS.  fratrik 

P.  S.  fiimm  •empronii. 

F.  V.  C.  fiaudii  le  caua. 

FLV.  dDTIDS. 

FVLM.  FVLG.  fiilmiiiatorii  (algw» 

torn. 
FVNC.  functn*. 
F.  V.  8.  feeit  roto  jueeptD. 


FL.  flu V ills,  flana,  (coloaia)  Aameu,  fi> 

FL.  DIV.  T.  flamendiTi  titi. 
FLAM,  flarueu,  fUmiaiiu. 
FLAM.  DIAL.  BameB  diali*. 
FLAM.  MART,  flamen  Martialii. 
FLAM.  P.  H.  C.  P.  H.  C.  Oamini  pro- 
Tincia  hiipaoitt  citcrioris  provincia 

F.  LL.  P.  S.  ftcit  libentiwitBe  pecif 

F.  H.  G«ri  mandaTit,  foti  annai, 

F.  M.  I.  &ti  nmiiiu  imptf fit. 

F.  N.  fides  Dostra. 

F.  N.  C.  fidei  nMtrs  commisit 

FONT,  fonteius. 

FOR.  fonmi,  forte,  brta 


FOR.  COR.  fomm  ConeHi. 

FOR.  F.  forte  fortaoa. 

FOR.  fomm  Mlimn. 

FOR.  L.  fomm  liTJum. 

FOR.  SEHP.  fonin  S«»praDii. 

FORT.  P.  R.  fortitiido   papnU  r&- 

FORT.  RED.  forluoK  redoci. 
FOVR.  fonriD>  yra  forius. 
(1N>F.I1X.  infronte  pedes  octb. 
P.  P.  fortiuitv  pultlicK,  fidei  passetsor. 
FR.  fraler,  frumentariiu,  frsBte^fore. 
FR.  COR.  fonun  coroefii. 
FR.  D.  thnaenli  daadi. 
FR.  F.  fralns  filias. 

VOL.  VJL    C3.  JL 


G.  genius,  gandiom,  gent,  g«IIiiu,(» 

GADIT.  gadiUnn*. 

OAL.  Rslerianus,  galeria.  (tc.  tribnl 

G.AVO.  lenioaugusti. 

G.  Di  gens  dolosa. 

O.  B.  geoi  bona. 

GEM.  gemiuoi,  gemiiB,  gemeUo*,  ger- 

maniens. 
GEM.  L.  Mmina  legio. 
GEK.  COL.  COR.  geniiH  colonia  co 

GENET.  ORB.  geoetha  orbis. 
OEN.  COL.  NER.  PATR.  gcmnl  co- 

louia  neroDJaax  patremii. 
GEN.  CORN.Eentc<?orDeliorBm. 
GEN.  L.  AVG.   genini  lagdoni   an- 

GERM.  gennanicBi. 

OlilR.  P.  gCRoaiua  proviada. 

G.  F.  geminx  fideli*.  (Icgionis) 

GG.  genMmiiL 

OL.  gloria. 

GL.  EX.  R.  gloria  eiercitn*  rotoaai. 

GL.  N.  L.  gloria  Domiais  latini. 

OL  P.  gloria  parenUm,  (patria,  p^. 

puli.) 
GL.  P.  R.  gloria  populi  romaoi. 
GL.  R.  glana  ronaiMnim. 
G.  L.  S.  genio  loGiucnn,gBUo**eB>> 

pronius. 
G.  H.  Germanica,  gcas  mala. 
G.  M.  V.  gemioa  mioerva  victria.  (Ic- 

po) 
GN.  geadt,  generi*. 
ON.  R.  8.  geiius  romeni  senatM. 
G.  P.  R.  gnuopopali  roHani, 
GR.  gratis,  gesseroot,  gerit,  gratnilo. 
G.  R.  genus  rcgiam,  geiBantca. 
GRA.  gratia. 
GRAC.  I  nice  bus,  gracciis. 
GR.  D.  gratis  dedit. 
G.  3.  geaio  ucrmi. 
G.T.  gtvriUk\aa>,  («a^«;i&  \naxD. 

NO.  XW.  ^ 


^ss 


In  antiquis  €odicibus  et  monumerUis  obvii 


O.  T.  M,  genius  tatelaris  vgypti. 

H, 

F.  vel  C.  loco  H.  antiquis. 

H.  licres,  bereditas,  bora,  bonor,  ho« 
nestas,  babet,  bic,  hoc,  bomo. 

H.  A.  C.  Iieredes  amico  curarunt. 

H.  A.  C«  F.  C.  heredes  aere  commani 
fartpiiduip  cnravere. 

HADR.  badrianus, 

H.  A.  H.  N.  S.  baic  are  heredes  non 
seqaitur. 

U.A.I.  R.  honore  accepto  impensam 
remisit. 

H.  AQ.  hie  acquiescit. 

H*  R*  liomo  bonus,  bora  bona,  heres 
bonorum. 

H.  B.  F.  horno  bona?  fidet. 

H.  B.  M.  F.  C.  heres  bene  merenti  fie- 
ri curavit. 

H.  C  heres  cnravit,  hispania  citerior. 

H.  C.  DD.  hiiiccoUegiodedicamnt. 

HEL.  belviuH,  beliopolis,  helvetia. 

H.  D.  hie  dedicavit,  his  deabns. 

U.  DD.  hie  dedicaveruut. 

HER.  Herennius,  (berennia,)  heracle- 
ns,  hercnles. 

HERC.  GADIT.  hercoli  gaditano. 

H.  E.  T.  F.  C.  heredes  ex  testamento 
fieri  curarunt. 

H.  ET  L.  heredes  et  liberti. 

H.  F.  heredes  fecit,  bonesta  femioa, 
honesfta  fortuna,  hie  fnndavit,  (fide- 
liter.) 

H.  F.  C.   Iieredes  faciendum  curarunt. 

H.  F.  N.  bonesta  iamilia  uatus. 

H.  F.  S.  C.  A.  heredes  fecerunt  sumta 
communi  aram. 

H.  H.  homo  bones tus. 

HH.  PP.  bispaniarum  provinciarum. 

H.  I.  hereditario  lure,  heres  iuravit, 
heres  in^titutus. 

filC.  LOG.  HER.  NON.  SEQ.  hie  lo- 
cus  heredes  non  sequitnr. 

H.  I.  J.  heres  iussu  illorum. 

HIP.  hippius.  (noniea) 

HISP.  bispalis. 

HK.  beracleac. 

H.  L.  bonesto  loco,  hasc  lex,  hie  lo- 
cus. 

H.  L.  D.  hunc  locum  dedit. 

H.  L.  H.  N.  S.  hie  locus  heredes  non 
sequitur. 

H.  L.  N.  hunesto  loco  natns. 

H.  L.  N.  R.  hac  lege  nil  rogatnr. 

H.  L.  R.  banc  legem  rogavit. 

H.  L.  S.  E.  hoc  loco  sepultus  (situs) 
est. 

H.  L.  S.  H.  N.  S.  hunc  locum  acripti 
heredes  non  sequuntur. ' 


H.  M.  huic  roonumento,  bonesta  muli- 
er,  bora  mala. 

H.  M.  AD.  H.  N.  TRAN.  hoc  monu- 
mentura  ad  heredes  non  transit. 

H.  M.  D.  M.  A.  huic  monumento  do- 
lus mains  abest. 

H.  M.  D.  M.  A.  £.  huic  monumento 
dolus  mains  absens  esto. 

H.  M.  £.  Homini  memoriae  egregias. 

H.  M.  EXT.  N.  R.  hoc  monumentom 
exteros  non  rexipit. 

H.  M.  G.  N.  S.  hoc  monnmentum  gen- 
tiles non  sequitur. 

H.  M.  U.  E.  N.  8.  hoc  monnmentum 
heredes  eius  (vel  exteros)  non  sequi- 
tur. 

H.M.M.H.M.N.S.F.  humanitatismale 
metuens  hoc  monnmentum  nomine 
8uo  fecit. 

H.  M.  P.  hoc  mommientum  posnit,  hie 
memorise  poauit. 

ll.  M.  S.  S.  £.  H.  N.  S.  hoc  monn- 
mentum sive  sepulcmm  exteros  he- 
redes non  sequitur. 

H.  O.  C.  S.  hostem  occidit  civem  ser- 
.vavit. 

HOD.  hodie. 

HON.  honor,  honorat,  honestus. 

HON.  IIII.  bonoratns  quartnm. 

HOR.  horatins,  bora,  horatia.  f«ci7. 
tribu) 

HOR.  VI.  horis  sex,  tel  bora  sexta. 

HOS.  hostis. 

H.  P.  bonesta  persona,  hie  posuit. 

H.  R.  bonesta  ratio,  hie  requiescit. 

H.  R.  I.  P.  liic  requiescit  in  pace. 

H.  R.  I.  R.  honore  recepto  unpensam 
remisit. 

HS.  sestertius. 

H.  S.  hoc  sepulcmm,  bora  secunda  vel 
sacra,  herculi  sacrum,  hoc  sit,  hie  si- 
tus, hsec  sit. 

H.  S.  E.  hie  situs  eat,  bic  son  eius. 

H.  S.  E.  S.  T.  T.  L.  bic  situs  est,  sit 
tibi  terra  le^is. 

H.  S.  F.  hoc  solus  (sacellum)  fecit 

H.  S.  F.  H.  T.  F.  hie  situs  fuit  (hoc 
sibi  fecit)   heredes  titulum  tecerunt. 

H.  S.  F.  L.  S.  P.  D.  DD.  hoc  sibi  fe- 
cit locus  sepultune  permissns  decre- 
to  decurionum. 

H.  S.  H.  N.  S.  hoc  sepulcmm  heredes 
non  sequitur. 

H.  S.  S.  hie  siti  (sepulti)  sunt. 

H.  S.  T.  N.  E.  (forte)  huic  sepulcro 
titulus  non  est,  hie  sita  tamen  non 
est. 

H.  S.  V.  F.  M.  hoc  sibi  vivena  fieri 
mandavit. 

H.  T.  hispania  taraconenais. 

H.  T.  F.  heredea  titnlam  fecenmt. 


Interpretatio,  ex  varOs  auetorSna  eeBeda,  l^. 


H.  T.  V.  P.  hnnc  titnlnm  liiiu  poiHit, 

mI  hEredei  titula  vsi  poiaere. 
B.  V.    houMtni  lir,   hispanix  ntritu- 

quF  vtt  nlleiiaris,  honorcnsi,  honest* 

vita. 
H.  V.  D.  —  hoi-  viviis  dedicavit. 
H,  V.H.hicvivitliic. 
H.  V.  a.  R.  bonore  luus  sumtDm  remi- 

lit. 
H.  POSS.  hereditatii 


liu,  imgi 

IAN.  CL^'.  iannm  clniit  ml  rlangit. 

lA.  P.  iatraproviociam,  (ponKcrinm.) 

1.  A.P.  Q.  V.  incaniparabili  amantii- 
■im«  prxitaDliMiiua:  que  virtiiti. 

I.  A.  P.X.  IN  F.  P.  IIX.  in  agro  pe- 
de»  X.  in  ftonte  pedes  IIX. 

I.  C.  iaa  civile,  index  cngnitionnm,  in- 
tra inrculnin,  jnlioi  cx*ar,  turis  con- 
sultus. 

I.  C.  E.  V.   jtisla  cania  e«ee  videtur. 

ID.  interdam,  idiiavii,  idus. 

I.  D.  iurc  dicundo,  iuun  dei,  index  de- 
legatus, inf«ris  d'lis,  indicinm  dabo, 
iiirisdictio,  in  dimidio. 

I.  D.  C.  iuris  dicendi  canu. 

I.  D.  P.  iiiri  dicnndo  prsfait. 

ID.  Q130T.  D.F.  HS.  C.  idem  qno- 
lannis  det  fisco  mterlios  ceDtam. 

I.  D.  N.  C.  iudex  detegatiu  nomioe  ci- 


I.  D 


ID  diem  tertiiun  sen  pe- 
rcnamnm. 

E.  L.  P.  E.  in  cius  locnm  factan  est. 

F.  iusu  fecit,  in  faro,  iulii  liUns. 
FO.  B.  in  foro  boario. 

F.  C.  H.S.  iusia  fieii  cnraTit  here- 

dam  luomm. 

PO.  C.  In  foro  cssaris. 

FO.  FLAM.  ID  foro  damiDio. 

FO.  IV.  iDforoiutii. 

F.  I.  A.V.  in  fronle  in  agnun  ver- 


I.  FO.  L.  inforolirii,  (Incn.) 

I.  FO.  P.  in  Coro  pacta,  rel  palladis. 

I.  P.  P.  IIX.  in  fronte  pedes  oelo. 

I.  FO.  POMP,  in  foro  pompiUi. 

I.  FO.  POP.  in  foro  poiiuli. 

I.  F.  P.  K.  in  faro  pro  roxirit. 

I.FO.TR.  ipforotiaiaTii. 

I.  FR.  P.  X.  in  fronle  pedes  X. 

I.  G.  ins  gentium. 


I.  H.  H.  M.  £.'  In  boe  bonore  mortnai 

I.  I.  in;  inrandnin,  in  inre. 
Il.itemni,  secnndn). 
IN.A.V.P.  in agrom Tenui pedu. 
I. I.e.  in  iareceiMt. 

Ill.F.  teniofilia. 

II.  M.  iteratna  miles. 

I.  IR.  ioiategmm. 

1. 11'.  imperatar  itenim. 

II.  V.  DD.  dDom  viris  dedicaatibus. 
II.  VIR.  I.  D.  dnum  vir  iuri  diomdo. 

II.  VOT.  itemm  »ota. 

nil.  (sftnomen  feminK)  quartum. 

III.  VIR.  R.  P.  C.  triumvir  rei  publi- 
cs constitnendEF. 

nil.  VIR.  A.  P.P.  qoirtnmYir  MTO 
(argcnto)  pablico ffrinndo. 

IIIlll.VIR.  Ava.aeriranguatalis. 

I.  L.  inre  legia,  intra  limites,  in  loco,^ 
iusta  lex. 

T.  L.  D.  intocodivino. 

I.L.F.illins1ibertafecH. 

I.  L.  H.  ins  liberorum  babeni. 

I.  L.  P.  in  loro  publiro. 

I.  L.  R.  in  loco  religioso.  ' 

I.L.S.  inloco  sacro. 

IM.^  iminortalia,  impeiator. 

IM.  ANN.  IV.    immnnis  annis  qna- 

IM.  IT.  HON.Iin.  iramnnis  itemm 

hanoratna  qnartum. 
I.  M.  M.  E.   in   maglatratQ  mortnni 


IMPP.  impemtorea.  (duo) 
IMPPP.  imperalores.  (tl«a) 
IMP.  C.  imperator  cRaar. 
IMP.  COM,  AVG.  impensaci 

auKnatalinm. 
IMPER.  RECEPT.  imperator  recep- 

IMP.  IP.  imperator  ipsomm. 

IMP.  N.  imperator u Of ler. 

IMP.  S.  impensa  ana. 

IN.  AOR.  P.  X.   iD  agro  pedes  de- 

IMC.  in  coin. 
IND.  indicliono. 

IN.  E,  L.  F.E.  il>eiaalacnIafactDse•t.' 
IN.  F.  in  foro. 
INF.  K..  PP.L.X.infrraticrariap<a- 

tificnin  libras  X.  fdecem) 
IN.  P.  IN.  A.V.  LP.  X.   infrontem 

in  agttim  versns  longe  pedum  X.  (de- 


too 


In  omHfitit  cadiciim  et  monmnentis  6Mi 


IN.  H.  DD.  in  honorem  dedicanint. 
IN.H.  DOM.  DIV.  in  honorem  domoi 

divins. 
•IN  H.  H.  in  hoc  honore. 
IN  H.  L.  S.  £.    in  hue  lege  scrip  torn 

est. 
IN  H.  M.  in  hoc  magistratn. 
IN  H.  T.  SUNT  COM.  OR.  H.  8.  in 

hoc  titulo  «unt  comprAeufia  oma- 

menta  hnins  sepnlcri. 
INL.  inliutris, «.  iliustrit. 
IN  M.  M.  £.   in  magistratn  mortans 

est. 
IN  M.  O.  £.  in  magistrata  occisos  est. 
IN  PR.  O.  E.  in  praelio  occisns  est 
I«  N.  Q.  iniastis  nuptiis  qoaesitam,  iu- 

stus  nantins  quaesitus. 
IN  SING.  U.  in  singolos  homines. 
IN  S.  R.  in  senatn  romano. 
IN  TVT.  in  tutelam. 
IN  V.  I.  S.  inlustris  Tir  infra  scriptns. 
I.  O.  M.  D.  iovi  optnmo  maxomo  dica- 

tnm. 
I.  O.  M.  D.  I.    iovi  optnmo  maxmno 

dirino  inssu. 
I.  O.  M.  E.  IVN.REG.  ET  G.LOC. 

iovi  Optimo  maximo  et  innoni  reginaB 

et  genio  loci. 
I.  O.  M.  H.  iovi  opt.  max.  hammoni 

(heliopolitano,  belvio.) 
I.  O.  M.  H.  AVG.   iovi  optimo  maxi« 

mo  honore  aogusti. 
I.  O.  M.  I.  iov.  opt.  max.  immortali. 
I.  O.  M.  S.  iovi  optnmo  max.  sacrum. 
I.  O.  T.  iovis  olympii  tonantis. 
!•  P.    in  provinciam,  instos  possessor, 

im  pontificum,  in  possessione,  idem 

probavit,  itista  persona,  ins  praetoris, 

(praecepti.) 
I.  P.  N.  M.  P.  XV.  iulia  patema  nar- 

bon.  martiaped.  XV.  (pedes  quin- 

decim.) 
I.  Q.  P.  idem  que  probavit. 
I.  Q.  T.  IT.   ianos  quirinns  tyrannns 

Italian. 
I.  R.  iure  romano,  inre  rogavit,  iunoni 

rcgins,   iarisdictio   regionis,    into* 

gram,  judicium  i^coperatorium. 
1.8.  indiciosenatus,  iu^licatum  solvit, 

infra  script  us,  in  senatu. 
I.  8.  C.   index  sacrarum  cognitionum, 

in  senatus  consulto. 
I.  S.  D.  in  seris  diis. 
I8EL.  iselastica.  (certamina) 
1. 6.  £.  intra  scripta  erunt. 
1.8.  M.  R.  iuno  sospita  mater  (magna) 

regina. 
I.  SN.  ROM.  (I.  S.  R.)   in  senatn  ro- 
mano. 
I.  8.  8.  inferins  scripta  snnt. 
I.  S.  V.  P.  impensa  sua  vivns  posuit* 


I.  T.  intra  tempus,  inre  testamenti. 

IT.  italia,  italis. 

ITALIC.  MVN.    italicensae   manici- 

piiun. 
I.  T.  C.  intra  tempos  constitutum. 
ITE.  iterum. 
I.  V.  instus  vir. 
IVD.  indicium,  index. 
I.  y.  E.  E.  R.  P.  F.  S.  V.  C.    ita  vti 

eius  e  re  publica  fideque  sua  videbi- 

tnr  censerc. 
rVL.  inlins,  iulia.  (scil.  tribn^ 
IVL.  F.  L.  iulii  filius,  (filia,)  libertns, 

(liberta.) 
IVL.  P.  AREL.  iulia  paterna  arelate. 
IVL.  TRA.  iulia  traducta.  (colooia) 
rVN.  iunior,  iunius,  iuno. 
IVN.  ET  PROSERP.    iunoni  et  pro- 

serpinae. 
IVRD.  inrisdictio. 
IVR.  Die.  iure  dicando. 
IVR.  REG.  inrisdictio  regionis. 
IVST.  instus. 
IVV.  iuvenis,  inventus, 
IVV.  M.  invenum  moderator. 
rVV.  MED.  iuventntis  mediolanonun. 

K.  vide  C. 

^.  pro  K. 

&•  kaius,  kala,  kalendis,  kaput,  ka- 

Inmnia,  karissimns,  karissima,  kan- 

didatiis,  k»son,  pranomen  fohiorumy 

kastra,  kasa. 
KAL.  IAN.  kalendis  iannarii. 
KAL.  SEXT.  kalendis  sextiiibas. 
KAL.  AVG.  kalendis  augusti. 
KAN  I.  kanioius. 
KA.  DD.  kastra  dedicarunt. 
KA.  PER.  kastra  peregrina. 
KAR.  kartbago,  karissimus,  kardo. 
KARC.  karceris. 
KAR.  MAX.  kardo  maximus. 
KART.  PAN.  karthago  panormltaha. 
K.  C.  kapite   census,    karthago  civi- 

tas. 
K.  CONT.  karo  contubemali. 
K.  D.    kapite  diminutus,   kaslrontm 

dedicatio,  (deditio,)  kapitia  damna- 

tus. 
K.  DD.  kastra  dedicavernat. 
K.  F.  kardo  iinalis,  kaesonis  filius. 
K.  IAN.  kalends  ianuarii. 
KK.  kaput,  kalumnis  kansa. 
KL.  kalendse,  K.  L.  kaesonis  libertus. 
K.  M.  kardo  maximus. 
K^fE.  karissimf. 
K.  N.  kaesonis  nepos. 
K.  O.  Q.  karthagine  officina  quarta. 
K.  P.  kfurdo  positns,  kastra  ponit,  (po- 

suit.) 


Interpntatio,  ex  varOs  auctorthut  soUeota,  t(c. 


KR.  T.  kuiiu  tiM. 

K.  O.  Q.  M.  karthagine  officina  qninU 

obfign-  moDf  (a. 
K.  QVINT.  kalrndse  quintiln. 
K.  S.  kalends  sextUes. 
K.  T.  kapitc  lonsiu. 


1.  pro  L.  tibertna,  liberta,  Iclins,  In- 
ciua,  lyciK,  legia,  lucmm,  locni.  Ion- 
gum,  luitrum,  tatinnt,  leK,  libeni, 
laribiit,  Indi,  litii. 

L.  A.  libena  aoimo. 

LA>C.  latini  colon  u 

h.  A.  D.  locos alteri  datni. 

L.  £L.  lucini  Kliui. 

L.  ARG.  lece  agraria. 

I„  AN.  COM.  luciianti 

L.  AN.  quiDqiugintaaiuiia. 

L.AP.  Indi  apolUure*,  (apoUinu) 

LAT.  latiaoa. 

LAT.  FER.C.  latinanunferianun  CM' 

LAVD.  hadicea. 
h.  BIB.  Inciu  bibnloi. 
L.  1(0.   kx  boiria. 
L.  B.  M.  U.  locum  bene  merenti  dedit. 
13  T.  libertai. 

L.  C.  lucina  carneliui,  lege  cavelnr, 
Incrum,  Utini  colom,  lociu  conce*- 

L.  CAE.  vtt  COE.  lacius  ckUub  vtl 

lu  CEN.  Incini  remoriiniu. 

hC.  D.  lucmm  diTinDin,  vtl  Incoi  do- 

L.C.  F^L-PAP.  lacio*  caiu  relicra 
papiria. 

L.  CIN.  lex  cincia. 

LC.  SACR.  locum  wnocrom  aacrnm. 

L.  D,  locum  dedit,  (dedicavjl,)  liberis 
dedit,  lucrvm  diTin'omni,  lict  Indui 
doinLU,(dominK<ircagguaUe,}libcro 
daiDDo,  jitibns  diludicandi*. 

L.  D.  A.  B.  M.IocDm  dedit  aolo)  bene 

L.  D.  B.  D.  S.  M.  locnm  dedit  bene  de 

ae  mercDti. 
L.  D.  D.  liberUdoDO  dedit,   lociuda- 

L.  D.  D.  C.  (8.)  locoa  dalu*  deereto 
collegii  (aepatna.) 

L.  D.  DD.  locum  diis  dedicaiit,  lo- 
cnm dono  dedemnt,  lociu  datus  de- 
creto  decurioaom,  tibeiu  dono  dedit, 
libena  datum  decreto  decnrionum. 

L.  DIV.  Incos  (locns)  diTinns. 

L.  D.  D.  D.  E.  louu  decreto  decorio- 
nnm  datoint. 


L.  D.  P.  Iscni  datm  nblicf. 
L.  D.  S.  libena  (locnm^  de  atio. 
L.  D.  S.  L.  local  data*  aeiuuni  cooKd- 

L.  D.  S.  P.  D.  locom  de  ana  peconm 

dediC 
L.  E.  D.  left  ea  daranatnr. 
LEG.  Ir---  •—  ■-  -  ' 
LEO.^ 
LEO.  AVG.  1 

pro  prKtore. 
LEG.  GR.V.  legatut  fratuitoq 


L  VG#ieEatui  angDiti. 

.VG.  PRTpR.  Ugatn*  aagoM 


LEO.  I.  ADL  P.  F.  legio  prints  mUd. 

trix  pia  fidelia. 
LEG.  UII.  FU  VI.  P.  VL  F.    I^o 

qoarta  flam  «extiim  pia  •eztBU  fid«- 

LEQ.  II.  TR.  FOR.  legio 

iani  fortia. 
LEG.  LEG.  legionu  Icgatu. 
LEG.  PROV.Icntua  provincha. 
LEO.  PRO.  PR.  Icgatna  pro  p 

LEG.  S.  S 


^Ui 


L.  E.  LV.  H.  C.  S.  libeut  « 


LEM.  IcmoQia.  (tribal) 

L.  EH.  locDi  emtua. 

LENT.  CVR.  X.  F.  lentuliii  cBtaiit 

denariom  facicodnm. 
LEP.  lepidpa,  lepti*.  (colonia) 
L.  F.  lacii  filiiu,  Inltrom  fecanut,  la> 

ciu  furina. 
L.  F.  L.  N.  Incli  flliu,  Incii  oepoa. 
LG.  legaTit,  leeio. 
LO.  D.  legem  dedit,  Iegi«  dtoimm. 
L.  H.  local  heredum. 
L.  H.  D.  DD.  locnm  huac  dii  dedi- 

L.H.  L.  D.  lecDi  hie  liber  datas. 

L.  I.  litia  iadiciam,  (iudex.) 

LIB.  libcttDi^iberta,  libertai,  UbcnM- 

tu,  bbera,  (colonia.) 
L.  IB.  *AA.  xiM^ine  tfi  f\mfilm,  (aa- 


0  11. 


libertatiboa  qne  potterii  que  eonua. 
Lie.  licioias. 

L.  I.  C.  tana  iulia  corinthni. 
Lie.  COR.   SAL.  VALER.  liciniaa 

Cornelius  lalonin*  Talerianua. 
L.  I.  D.  A.  C.   lex  inlia  de  adoltariia 

co«rceitdit. 
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In  aniiquis  codicibus  et  monumentis  obmi 


L.  III.  V.  D.  P.  S.  locus  triiim  virCim 

decreti  publico  snmtu.  ' 

LIT.  IVD.  litibiis  iudicandis. 
L.  IVL.  lex  iulia. 
1m  L.  lucios,  Incii,  QWiij  livius)  Hber- 

tns,  liberta,  laarentnm,  lavinatam, 

Inceios,   liberti,  lucii  libertus,  legi- 

bos. 
L.  L.  L.  lucii  liberti  locil. 
L.  D.  L.  L.  I.  E.  luciiu  duomm  laci- 

ornm  libertus  iussn  eoram.         ^ 
L.  L.  L.  M.  M.  lacerat  lacertum  largi 

moraax  maevius. 
L.  L.  L.  P.  O.  M.  S.  liberis  libertis  li- 

bertabiis   posteris  .omnibus   moon- 

mento  scriptoruiD. 
LL.  M.  lubentissime  merito. 
L.  L.  Q.  P.  Q.  £.  liberis  libertabus  que 

posteris  que  eonim. 
la,  M.  libens  merito,  lucius  murena,  lo- 
cus monumenti,  (mortuorum.) 
L.  LVC.  Q.  F.  lucius  luceius  Quinti  ^' 

lius. 
la,  M.  A.  H.  T.    locus  monumenti  ad 

heredes  transit. 
L.  M.  D.    libens ,  merito  dedit^  locum 

monumento  dedit. 
Th  N.   Lucii  nepoSy  librarins  notarius, 

latini  nominis. 
L.  NN.  FAV.  lucius  nonus  fanstinus. 
LOG.  D.  EX  1>.  D.  locus  datus  ex  de- 

creto  decurionum. 
L.  P.  libens  posuit,  loco  proprio,  lese 

punitus,  locus  promtus,  (propitius.) 
L.  P.  C.  D.  D.  locus  publice  coucessus 

decreto  decurionum. 
L.  P.  C.  R.  latini  prisci  cives  romani. 
L.  P.  D.   locus  publice  datus.  (plebi 

scito) 
L.  P.  D.  D.  D.  locus  publice  datus  de- 
creto decurionum. 
L.  PL.  lex  plebeia. 
L.  PR.  loco  private,  latini  prisci. 
L.  PR.  C.  latini  prisci  cives. 
L.  PVBL.  loco  publico. 
L.  P.  V.  LAT.  P.  III.  longnm  pedes 

quinque  latum  pedes  tres. 
L.  Q.  S.  locus  qui  supra. 
L.  R.  lege  romana,  lucius  roscius,  (m- 

brius.) 
L.  RV.  lex  rusticana. 
L.  S.   libens  solvens,  laribus  sacrum, 

locus  sacer,  laudabili  substantia. 
L.  S.  A.  lucius  sextins  aurelius,  aut  n- 

mUe  nomen. 
L.  SACR.  D.  loco  sacro  dicatum. 
L.  SC.  locus  sacer. 
L.  S.  DEN.  lucius  sicinius  dentatus. 
L.  S.  M.  C.  locum  sibi  monumento  cn- 

ravit. 
L.  S.  S.  legionis  supra  scriptse. 
L.  S.  P.  D.  D.  locus  sepnlturse  permis- 


sns  decreto  decurionum,  locum  se- 
pulcri  publice  dedicarunt,  locum 
sua  pecunia  (sumtu  publico)  dedica- 
runt. 

L.  T.  lucius  tacitus  ve2  titus,  legem 
tulit. 

L.  V.  lex  vetat,  lex  vetus. 

LVC.  lucanus,  locrio. 

LVD.  AP.  ludi  apollinares,  (apoUi- 
nis.) 

LVD.  EQ.  ludi  equestres. 

LVD.  MAT.  Indus  matutinus. 

LVD.  S^C.  F.  ludossspculares  fecit. 

LVOD.  OFF.  S.  lugdunensis  officina 
signavit. 

LVG.  S.  M.  lugduni  signata  raoneta. 

L.  V.  P.  F.  ludos  votivos  publicos  fe- 
cit. 

L.  V.  lejp  voconia. 

L.  V.  S.  locum  viva  sibi. 

L.  XX.  M.  N.  P.  sestertia  viginti  mil- 
lia  nummiim  pendit* 


M. 


M.  8we  y^,    marcus,  mucins,   mulier, 

miles,  mensis,magister,  mater,  monn- 

mentum,    marmorea,     municipium, 

memoria,  magna,  magnus,  maximus, 

merito,  millia,  mentis. 
M.  A.  massilia,  macuvius,  memori  ani- 

mo. 
M.  A.  A.  municipium  albx  augustao. 
MAC.  macellum,  maccr. 
MACH.  F.  P.  machinarii  fori  piston. 
MAG.  magiiitratns,  magister,  magnus. 
MAG.  DECENT,  magnentius  decen- 

tius. 
MAG.  £Q.  magister  Equitum. 
MAG.  £T  DEC.  magistris  ei  decuri- 

onibus. 
MAG.  IVV.  magister  iuventutis. 
MAG.  QVINQ.COLL.FABR.TIGX. 

magistri    quinquennales  collegii  fa- 

briim  tignariomm. 
MAG.  VIC.  P.    magister   vici  pacis. 
MAG.  VIC.  SAND,     magister  vici 

sandaliaris. 
M.  A.  G.  S.  memor  animograto  solvit* 
MAG.  X.  VIR.  magister  decern  virCkm. 
MAM.  mamcrtns. 
MAM.  F.  mamcrti  filius. 
MANL.  manlius. 
MAR.  martia,  (aqua)  marti. 
MARC,  marcius,  marcus. 
MAR.  CL.  marcellns  clodios. 
MAR.  VLT.  marti  vltori. 
MARIT.  maritns. 
MAT.  P.  FEC  ET  8.  ET  S.  P.  Q.  E. 

mater  piissima  fecit  et  sibi  et  snis 

posteris  que  eomm. 


Jaterprrtatio,  ex  variis  auctoribia  eoUecta,  ^e.  863 

UAX.  naibniM.  M.  LEP.  S.  S.    mile*  legioni*  npn 

M.  B.  manicipli  bergonwtnm,  molier  — 

H.  C.   marcus  cicero,  marcii)  censor, 

I  cundidit  wl  cDosecra-  tit. 

MM.  meritiuimo,  nilltcii,  mDnicipinm, 
mfdiolaneiisp,  Snarcorum,    matrisio- 
ninm,  laulier  mala. 
M.  MAN.  Rarcns  minlias. 
HM.  I.  V.  municeps iulix  valentic 
HM.  L.  mu-corum  libtrtni. 


M.  C.  ET  CONS, 
dite 


M.  C.  IV.  mumcipiDm  calBfurii 
M.  COH.  milpt  cohoTti). 
M.  C.  P.  M.  RENO.  CYR.  1 

caaw  posuil  marco  rcDo  cyrencnii. 
H.  D.  niilitum  daconun,  malri  difim. 
M.  D.  U.  (1.)  nugDE   denm   Biatri 

M.E.  moDnmentam  tei  mcmapam  eiex- 

it. 
MED.  mediolannm. 
M.  E.  H.  muDicipea  eim  inanicipii. 
M.  E.  U.  D.  1>.  E.  iDDDivipibus  eiiu 

muTiicipii  dare  daniuasest. 
MENS.mensis. 
M.  EQ.magittcrcqaitam. 
MEK.  S.  mercario  aacram. 
MES.  meniig. 
MES.  IAN.  (FEBR.)  &c.    meniiAia- 


rii,(.eb 


rii)4 


MET.  DELH.  metallain  delmattcum. 

MET.  NOR.  DeUllam  uoricnm. 

M.  P.  marci  (ilius,  inimicipalibag  fDnc- 

tDSiinaaifestuai. 
M.  FA.marciislabiDi. 
M.  F.  C.  nioDumeiitam  (memoria)  fieri 

M.  F.  M.  N.  Diarci  filius,  marci  iirpoi. 

M,  F.  P.  mala!  fidei  poaaeasor. 

M.  H.  m«^u»  (nialus)  liomo. 

M.  HIB.  ILLERG.  DERT.    mnnici- 

pium  hibrra  illergavooia  dertosa. 
M.  1.  maxiino  ioti. 
M.  I.  F,  PETIT,    militis  iaa  filiia  pc 

MIL.  milea,  mititaviL 

MIL.  ANN.  XX.    miliUTit  sonoivi. 

ginti. 
MIL.  CL.  PR.  KA.  miles  clwis  pne- 


•npw. 


aupra 


M.N.  I 


millil 


tl  aliitd 


MINAT.  r 

MINER. 

M.rt/e  INTER. 

M.  I.  V.  inarcuaiuliiiaTaleriui,r 

teie  nanen. 
M.  K.  V.  T.  moneta luj-thagiaePBia  ut- 

bii  olliciDa  trrtia. 
M.  L.    marci  libertiu,  miles  legiaoia, 
I,  militia  locoa. 


MNF.  L.   manifeatus  lociu, 

MO.  moniiiucntum. 

MON.  tei  MONET,  moneta. 

MON.VRB.   maneU  vrbis. 

MO.  3,  TK.  mouela  aigoaU  trevirii. 

M.  P.    marCB*  pompeins,  (pacaiiu,) 

mcoaam  poanil,  iDaximiia  priacepi. 
M.  P.  II.  millia  paBtanm  duo. 
M.  POS.  mensani  posnit. 
M.  P.  V.  ET  M.  P.  XI.  millia  putn- 

nm  quinque  et  millia  paasautn  unde- 

M.  R.'manici[ 


M.  REIG.  mililis  regienalum. 

M.  S.   mce»ia  auperior,  meiuea,  mcmi- 

biis,  iDunicipi  auo. 
M.  S.  B.,  M.   magiatro  ano  bene  mc- 

M.8.  D.  D.  iniiDJcipesmidecrelode- 

M.  S.  P.  inemorilE  ana  poaaic 

M.  T.  marcns  tulliaa. 

MV.  mucius,  M.  V.  minerya"  victricif, 

meiu«a  qui  n  que. 
MV.  F.  macii  Aliua,  (filU) 
MVLIEB.  muliebrem. 
MVL,  XX.  maltiplicata  Ticemulii, 
H.V.  H.  raarcua  Valerias  maximiu. 
MVN.  muuicipinm,  mimicepe. 
MVN.CAL.  IVL.  mimicipiam  cali«v 

MVN.  CLVN.  manicipium  cimiia. 
HVN.  TVK.  manicipium  tnrias. 
MVN.   FANF..  £L.  municipiam  fa- 

MVTVESC.  matoeacani,  mntaesc*. 
M.  X.  mcnaea  decern. 
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NAG.  Bachw. 
NAE.  naevius. 
N.  AGR.AM.  namenitor  agri  ambi- 

tns* 
NARB.  narbonensis.  (nc.  colonia) 
NAT.  natalida,  natomni,  nationc. 
NAT.  GAL.  natione  galliu. 
NATOK.  natorum. 
NAT.  VRB.  natalif  Trbia. 
NAT.  .VRB.  P.  CIRC.  CON.  S.  C. 

natale   vrbis  post  circrnn  conditom 

senatas  consaltum. 
NAV.  naves,  navicala. 
N.  B.  numeravit  bavus  (s.  bivus) 
N.  C.  nobilissimus  csesar,  non  clam. 
N.  C.  C.  noo  caluroniae  causa. 
N.  CL.  oero  claudios. 
N.  C.  MM.  nmnerins  caius  dao  marci 

(scil.  hir.  siti  sunt.) 
N.  C  S.  C.  S.  D.  E.  noTis  civibiu  se« 

natns  consulti  sufiragium  datnm  est. 
N.  D.  Damini  divino. 
NEC  negotiants.  • 

N£M.  nemausus.  (colonia) 
NEP.  nepos,  neptnno. 
NEP.  CONT.  N  AVT.  S.  neptonocon- 

tubemio  nantarnni  sacrum. 
NEP.  RED.  neptuuo  rednci. 
NEP.  SAC.  ueptaui  sacellam,  neptuno 

sacrnm. 
NEPTVN.  neptunalia. 
NER.  iiero. 

N.  F.  C.  nostras  fidei  comrnissnm, 
N.  F.  N.  nobili  familia  natus. 
N.  G.  nobili  genere. 
N.  H.  notns  homo. 
N.  T.  nomine  ipsius. 
NICEPH.   nicepbora  (colonia) 
NICR.  nieero. 
N.  I.  O.  T.   nimiini  iovis  olympii  to- 

nantis. 
N.  K.  C.  non  calamniae  causa. 
N.  L.    Dominis  latini,  non  liquet^  non 

licet,  naroerins  Incins. 
N.  L.  F.  nnmerii  lucit  filise. 
N.  MACR.  nonins  macrinus. 
N.  ME.  VI.  natus  (a)  menses  VI. 
N.  MON.  novum  monumentura. 
N.  M.  N.8.  novum  monumentum  no* 

mini  suo. 
N.M.Q.  E.  D.  numini  maiestati  que 

eius  devotissimns. 
NN.  nostri,  duo  nnmerii. 
NOB.  nobis,  nobilis. 
NON.  nouarum,  nonis. 
NON.  TRANS.  H.  L.  vel  N.TRAN. 

H.  L.  non  transilias  hunc  locum. 
NOSTR.  no^tri,  nostromm. 
N.  P.  C.  nomine  proprio  curavit. 
NQ.  nusquam,  nuuquam. 
NR.  nero,  neraliaf» 

N.  V,  BOB  Tl. 


N.  V.  FIL.  nostre  vrbit  fifio. 

NVM.  DOM.  AVG.    namini  domvt 

angnstae. 
N.  V.  N.  D.  N.  P.  O.  neqne  vendetnr 

neque  donabitor  neqoe  pignori  obli- 

gabitur. 
NVP.  nuptiap. 
N.  VRB.  CONS,  nottr*  vrbis  coDser- 

vatori. 
N.  T.  M.  numini  tutelari  manicipU. 
N.  TR.  nova  traiana. 


O. 


O.  Optimo,  ossa,  obiit,  oportet,  opera, 

olhns,  ordo. 
O.  A.  Q.  omnis  ad  quos. 
OB.  obiter. 
OB.  AN.  L.  obiit  anno  quinqnagesi- 

mo. 
OB.  AN.  V.  XCI.  obHtanno  vit»  91. 
OB.  CIV.  SER.  (O.  C.  8.)    ob  cives 

scrvatos. 
OB.  HON.  AVG.   ob  honorem  augns- 

talitatis. 
OB.  M.  E.  ob  merita  eius. 
OB.  M.  P.  E.  ob  merita  pietatis  (pa- 
rentis) eius. 
OB.  M.  P.  E.  C.  ob  merita  pietatis  et 

concordin. 
OB.  RP.  CONS,  ob  rempubUcam  con. 

servatam. 
OBS.  obsignatnm. 
O.  CON.  operas  conduxit. 
OCR.  ocritulana.  (tribo) 
O.  D.  S.  M.  P.  optima  de  ^e  merenti 

posoit. 
O.  E.  B.  Q.  C.  ossa  eius  bene  qniescant 

condita. 
OEC.  oecumenica.  (certaraina) 
O.  E.  R.  ob  eam  rem. 
O.  E.  F.  Q.    ossa  eius  feliciter  quics- 

cant. 
O.  E.  H.  S.  S.  ossa  eius  hie  sitasnnt. 
OF.  officina,  officinarius. 
OFF,  officium. 
OFF.  FAB.  FER.    officina  febronim 

ferrariomm. 
OFF.  III.  CONST,  officina  tertiacon. 

stantinopolitana. 
OFF..LVGD.  S.  officina  Ingdunensis 

signavit. 
OGVL.  ogulnius. 
O.  H.  S.  S.  ossa  hie  sita  sunt. 
O.  L.  operas  locavit. 
OLY.  olympius. 
OLYD.  olympiadis. 
O.  M.  H.  optuno  maximo  hammoni. 
OMN.  omnes. 

O.  M.  T.  Optimo  maximo  tonanti. 
O.  P.  opiter,  opinio^  optiiao  principi. 


JiilerpvBtatio,  ex variit  aaetarihas  coUeeta,iic. 

O.  P.  D.  oils  pablice  data. 
OPEIM.  Dpcbnui  vd  opimios. 
OPEL.  opelinK. 
OP.ETS.P.  Optimo  Ft MuictaintrD- 

Do,  vet  patrons. 
O.  P.  F.  optinio  pntri  (prjiiripi)  ftcit. 

OPP.  oppidiiih,  oppidani,  opprcMU*. 
OP.  PRIN.  Optimo  principi. 
OPVS  DOL.  ojiui  dolirm. 
OR.  omato. 

OKB.  PAR.  nrtinU  pnrentra. 
OKIt.TRKR.  orliii  terrannu. 
OR.CI.orDatocivi. 
ORD.  MIL.  ordo  ntilinm. 
ORD.  REP.  oriliDe  telrogrado. 
OS.  C.  omnea  concHial. 
O.  V.  D.  omniTirtnti  iledtto. 
OVF.  ontenthia.  (tribn) 
O.  V.  F.  omnia  vtrcns  fecit,   optima 

vivenlifeeit,  omniliiu  vivii  ficcit. 
OVF.   MED.      oufentina    mediulatm. 

(tribii  cl  patria.j 
O.   opurtnitt. 


P.  patria.  ponlifiiv,  pnblin*,  principi, 

fater,  puer,  peTpeliiiii,  poiuit,  pub' 
HI,  (ce,)  patrono,  piii»,pia,  pccunia, 
popului,  polesta*,  patrctuiii,  pereui- 
■a,  pedes,  passus,  pondo. 
PA.  i»pilla. 
P.  lEV.  AVO.  LIB.   publiiu  k-liut  an- 

(tU'ti  libertiw. 
PAC.  DLVLT.  pacensisdeulton.  (co- 

P.^C.  ORB. TERR.  Pac;is  -trbis  ttrra- 

nim,  paralo  orbe  ti^rarmn. 
P.liT.  psetun. 
P.  £L.  pnblii-i  a^litM. 
PAL.  painmtnt,  palntina.  (trihn> 
PA  PI.  pnpiiii,  papirius,  p;(pia.  (tribn) 
PAR.  parentnni. 
PART,  partliiens. 
PAR.  AR.  Al).  parthicDS  arabims  adi- 

PfVT  COL.  ("P.  Cl  patrono  colonie. 
P.^TR.  patrenMB,  (colonia)  patrichu. 
P.  AVOVR.  pnbiic 


«€5 

P.  D.  D.  pnbUcc  dedlciloiB,  (doao  dn- 
lura,)  potitnin  dccnto  decnrionntn. 

P.  DEL,  V,  pro  delietii  vindictarant. 

P.  D.  S.  IH>  C  ponendnm  de  ana  im- 
penM  mnvit. 

P.  E.  pnbllce  ercxemnt. 

PEC.  S.  DD.  pecunia  ana  dedieaTlt 

PELAG.  peUgia.   (Tcnoa) 

PER.  peregrinna. 

PERM,  penniran. 

PRKP.  perpetnni,  a. 

PE.  R.  P.  pecnDiaTomaB  percnni. 

PERT,  pertipax. 

PESC.  peacennina.         , 

V.  F.  pnblii  fiiina,  (^a}  patrentc  Alio, 
pina  fclix,  pn  fidelu,  (legio)  pnbltce 

P.  F.  TR.  AVG.  piwfaliz  triom^Ur 

an^atua. 
P.  P.  V.  pin  ftlici  Tictori. 
P,  H.  C.  ^roiincie  (pt«tor)  biapaola 

citerioni,  pnblicna  honor  enrandul. 
PH.  COND.  philippnt  conditor. 
P.  L  principi  inventntia. 
PICEN.  iiicennm  «1  picenlQ. 
""'""        ientiuimna. 

„  pondo  dnamtnumiuiili* 

P.  I.  R,  populo*  inre  t-ogavit. 

P.  L  S.  pnbliraimpenMiepaltna. 

P.  K.  SEXT.  ET  PR.  KL.  pridic  l». 
teodia  tettilea  et  ptidic  kalcMtanm. 

P.  L.  publiilibertna.  PL.  pieha. 

VLiert.  piKtoriua. 

PLE.  plebia. 

PL.  TK,  plebu  tribnnan. 

P.  LVG.  percusaa  ln|[dani. 

P.  M.  pontifex  maiimiM,  principi  tni- 
lituQi,  princepa  mitjtnm,  paoi  man- 
davit,  poat  mortpm,  plusminna. 

P.  M.S.  COL.  VIM.  ^roTtncis  ncti- 
ai«  anpeTioria  colonis  Timiacium, 
pncfeciura  miiitum    aupanrentonun 

P.  N.  publii  nepos. 

P.  N.  R.  pubUco  nomine  (pccunia  nos- 


tra) r« 
POM,  TER, 


'.(")  . 


teruinavil. 


1  cnravit,     post 

patrps   coiKLTipti,    psclnni  conven. 

turn,  p«cuiiia  conatituta,  procurator. 

PC'V.  pecuTitD. 


PORT.  OST.  portaa ostieoatt. 

POS'I'.  postuiniii. 

POST.  LIB.  postumi  libcrttu. 

I'OT,  poteitatK. 

P.  P.  pooiifiruni,  paler  patriae,  pecnnia 

piiblicB,  pubiioi'posiiit,polntBti.'^uJi. 

lira,  prvfectua  pnetoriu,  pr»fe|pra. 

viucla^,  prsfpoiiti  patrvs. 
PP.  C.  pairts  fjii^ripii. 


VOL.  vji.   a.  Ji 
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p.  P.  H.  T.  pnefCi  proTiociK  lnp«- 

iu2e  Unacoocnu*. 
P.  P.  L.  I.  per  prsdicte  litis  iodicfs. 
P.  P.  P.  pnKfectas  pnetoriae  proTio- 

civ,  pater  patris  patntos,  ^provi- 

deiitis&tiiiiit)  primot  pater  patriae. 
P.  P.  P.  M.  pietate  plcoof  pofoit  me- 

renti. 
P.  P.  P.  P.  E.  S.  S.  S.  E.  V.  V.  V.  V. 

V.  V.  F.  F.  F.  F.   primas  pater  pa- 

tris  profectiM  est,  secam  sains  sab- 

lata  est,  venit  vidit  vicit  rictor  Tali- 

dos  virens  (vrbis  vestrs)  ferro  fvoe. 

flamma  frigore. 
PU.  postqnam. 
P.  Q.  £.  posteris  qoe  eonmu 
P.  R.  popnJus  romairasy  possessor!  red- 

ditom. 
PR^F.  CLASS.  ET  OR.  MAR.  prae- 

fectus  cla«sis  et  orae  maritinnr. 
PKJEF.  COH.  pnefcctos  cobortis. 
PR.EF.  PRiES.pnefectus  praesidii. 
PRil£F.  TVR.  prvfcctus  tnrmae. 
PR^IBF.  VIGIL,  pnefectns  vigilum. 
PRiEF.VRB.  pnefectns  vrbis. 
PRiE.  VRB.  prac^idi  nee  praefecto  nr- 

bis. 
PR.  /ER.  pra^fectns  lerario. 
PR.  C.  pnctor  constitutus. 
P.  R.  C.  post  romam  cooditam. 
P.  R.  £.  post  rcfes  exactOH. 
PR.  H.  O.C.  S.  pnetexUtiu  hostem 

occidit  civen  servavit. 
PR.  ID.  pridie  idus,  prsfectus  iari  di- 

cundo. 
PRI.  N.  pridie  nonas. 
PRINC.  IVVENT.  principi  iuventa- 

tis. 
PRIV.  privenmin. 
PR.  K.  pnctori  kandidato^  pridie  ka- 

lendamm. 
PR.  L.  V.  P.  F.   praetor  ludos  votlvos 

publicos  f^cit. 
PkOC.  pro^onsuli,  procurator. 
PROCOS.  proconsuli. 
PROCOSS.  proconsules. 
PRON.  pronepos. 
PROP,  propraetor. 
PRO.  Q.  P.  pro  quaestor  provincialis, 

(praitorins.) 
PkOV.  proviucia. 
PROV.DEOR.  providentiadeomm. 
PRO.  XX.  HKU.  procurator  vigesi- 

map  hereditatum. 
PR.  PER.  praetor  percgr^ins,  (perpe- 
tuus.) 
PR.  PR.  prsefectns  pnetorio,  pro  pnc- 

lore. 
PRR.  VRB.  praetores  rrbaui. 
P.  R.  S.  practoris  sententia,  post  rcges 
^ervatos. 


PRS. 

PRi».  P.  piaesct  provindsp. 

PR.  S.  P.  provinciae  synae  pafaestiiHe* 

PRSS.  prasides. 

P.  S.  publico  smntOy  posait  sibi. 

P.  S.  ET  S.  posait  sibi  ct  wms: 

P.  S.  F.  pccnaia  sua  fecit,  publice  sibi 
fecit. 

P.  S.  F.  C.  praprio  sontn  (poblicx  sa- 
luti)  fieri  cnravit. 

P.  S.  P.  prorinctae  syiim  pabrstime. 

P.  S.  P.  Q.  &  posait  sibi  posteris  q[ae 
suis. 

P.  S.  S.  C.  pecunia  sua  statuendnm  cn- 
ravit. 

P.  TR.  O.  Q.  percBssa  treviris  ofBcina 
qaiuta. 

PVB.   pubUus,  publilia.  (tribu) 

P.  V.  D.  pro  voto  dedit. 

PVP.  pnpillus,  pupioia.  (tribu) 

PVPIE.  pupieuus. 


Q. 


Q.  quintns,  qnintius,  quaestor,  qnadrati, 
qninqueuinUitio,  quaesituniy  qiiando, 
qui,  quod,  quap,  quirimis,  quartus, 
quiuquennalia,  quinarius. 

Q.  JE,  quaestor  a^dilis. 

Q.  ALIM.   quapstor  alimcDtomm. 

QUMT.  qnemacbnodum. 

Q.  B.  V.  qui  bene  vixit. 

Q.  B.F.E.qnare (quod) bene  factum  est. 

Q.  B.  M.  \ .   quae  bene  mecum  visit. 

Q.  C.  M.  P.  I.  qnintus  cxciiius  metel- 
Ins  pins  impcrator. 

Q.  D.  quinquennaliH  decurio. 

Q.  DESIGN,  quapstor  dc^ignatus. 

Q.  D.  E.  R.  F.  P.  quid  de  ea  re  fieri 
placet. 

Q.  D.  S.  S.  qui  dederunt  supra  scripta. 

Q.  E.  R.  E.  V.  quanta  ea  res  esse  vi- 
debitur. 


Q.  F.  ^uipti  filiiis,  quod  factum. 

Q.  F.  E.  I.  S.  F.  quod  factum  est  in 

senatu  furrit. 
Q.  FVNC.  quiiiauennalitate  functus. 
Q.  K.  queston  kandidato. 
QUIN.  ITER.    quin(|nennalia  iteram. 
Q.  I.  H.  H.  M.  E.  qui  in  hoc  bonure 

mortuns  est. 
Q.  INF.  SC.  S.  qnaB  infra  scripta  sunt. 
Q.  L.  quinti  libertus,  quintus  lucius. 
Q.  L.  F.  quinti  lucii  lilius. 
Q.  L.  S.  S.   quaesivit  liber^m  statuam 

srnatus. 
Q.  M.  quomodo,  quo  magis,  (minus,) 

quintus  marcius. 
Q.  N.  A.  N.  N.  quando  oeque  ait  ne- 

que  negat. 


Interpretatio,  ex  variia  auctoribta  coliata,  ^c. 
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Q>  PR.  (iDKttorl  proTincialt. 

U.  PRO.  C.  quKitor  pro-comolu. 

QQ.  qaiDqneniialitini,  qtuetlarai,  qBO> 

QQ.  CORP.  quinqnranali  till  corporis. 
Q4.  II.  quinqucpnalitia  iterum. 
QQ.  III.  qninqaeitnmlitia  tertium. 
QQ.  L.  H.  8E.  qao  qaoTennm  latitn- 

do  huiiu  sepnicri. 
QQ.  PP.  quinqoMinaliB  pcrpelDO. 
QQ.  V.  qua  quaversnm. 
Q.  R.  qiisitor  reipablicK. 
Q.  R.  F.  E.  V.  qiio<l  rtcle  fkclDm  euc 


QV.EVE.  E.  C.  P.  D.  L.   qa^ve  eins 

causa  paravi  do  lego. 
Q.  V.  A.  1.  qni  vixil  aonnoi  ninni. 
«.  V.  M.  A.  XXIX.  8.  OF.  qui  vixil 

meciiin  annni  39.  rinc  offenaa. 
QVI.(QVIH.)  quirina.  (tribn ifUiMt) 
QVI  8.  P.  P.  S.   qui   lacria    pablice 

QVIN.  ITER.  qninqlMlilialu  itrrum. 
QVINQ.  quinquenn  all  talis. 
UVM.  pro  cum,  quemtdmodum. 
tt.  VRK.  qoecstor  vrbaDU). 


REMFVBL-N.  mopabElcataDOStnai. 
REtl.  miiu,  cogiMMai. 
REST,  mtitotor,  reatitDit,  rtitttntns. 
REST.A.  CAUB.  M.  P.  XI.   ratitC' 

Tunt  a  cambidma  miilia    pammiiu 

XI. 
BEST.  NVH.  mtitnta  pnmaiitia,  (nn- 

midlo,  re*tituto  niunmo.  (nunlne.) 
RET.  P.  XX.RtropcdeaXX. 
R.rHEa.)F.  T^iis  iilitii. 
RG.KAV.  rq»a  nvcDiia. 
R.O.  C.  reieerendK  caoia. 
R.  I.  M.  U.  R.    regam  invicto  nupM 

domino  reilitait. 
R.  L.  P.  recta  Icgi  pouit. 
R.  M.  n\  militarii. 
R.  N.  LON.  P.  X.  retro  non  loDge  pe< 

ROC.  I.  L.  C.  filiTi*  »irrr5<F  pro  C.  L. 

I.  COH.  coloniaiaui  iiilia  corinAui. 
ROM.  ET  AVG.  nmx  et  aagnito. 
ROM.  RED.  rom«  rednces. 
K.  P.  S.  ranis  peconia  signals. 
R.  P.  TU  publicB,  retro  pedei,  reipoii- 

dit. 
RP.  C.  reipnbUcK  caiiia  (conalitneii- 

dte.) 
RP.  C.  C.   reipDblictE   eoDitilacnda 


RP.  IN.  AMP.  ATQ.  TRAN.  S.  E, 
rcspublica  in  ampliorc  atque  Inn- 
qiiilliore  slain  eat. 

R1>M.  reKponnim. 

R.  PRI.reapTivata. 

RP.  S.  D.  U.  reipublics Mgnntinonim 
decrelo  dccnrioD — 

R.  R.  ruderihoa  ti 


RA.  O.  S.  rationali  opeiam  aacronim, 

(opcnim  domua  diviiuc  tive  aognsti.) 

RAT.  S.  R.   rationalia  lacnnim  tatio. 

toffi- 


RAV.  A.  ravennie  aigoata 

ana  cirilaa,  romani  civei. 
le  dare,  rrgis  domua. 


R.C. 

R.  D.  D.  re>  dono  data. 

BECEPT.  receplLs,  (signU)  receptns. 

KEI>.    reditas,  redux,  redaeta,  legi* 

domos. 
BEFEC.  refcctos,  aomra- 
REG.  regione,  regit,  rcgnii 
KEU.  V.  regis  liliua. 
REI  MIL.  rpi  militarii. 
KKIP.  TIF.  TIB.  reipublkie  tifenw- 

liuDi  tiburtinoruin. 


R.  REG.  ramin  regieuiium. 
R.  R.R.  niram  romanomm. 
R.  R  R.  F.  F.  F.  Tt-^am   roaiB>  met 

ferro  fame  flammn. 
R.  S.  romiE  lignala.  (itH.  moneta) 
R.  V.  re  VKoria,raTenm  vrbi. 
R.  VER.  reapubiica  veronenii^  rati- ' 

RVF.  nifiua, rafiu, mfinus, 

R.  V.  POMOER.  T.    ronuia*  Yrbii 


RVR.  I 


S.  sexlui,  (prmemok)  laennlini,  ain- 
f;uli,atipcndia,  servo*,  (l0leMDf,(6) 
lepulcrum,  liue,  tuciiu,  senatHF,  M- 
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InatdiquU eadicibus et  monwneutU  obvU 


cerdos,  sacniiii,  mccUiini,  aibr,  soli, 

sanctas,  signatmn,  siiiiitery  semissisy 

Cnota,)  stdfl* 
BA.  Mikis. 

SAB.  sabim,  8abatiiui.(tribo  «cti.) 
SAC.  sacerdos. 
8ACERD.COOPT.IN  OMN.CONL. 

^SVPRA.NVM.  sacerdos  cooptahis 

in  omnia  conlostra  snpra  nnrnemm. 
SAC.  FAC.  sacris  fiicinndiB. 
S.  A.  D.  snb  ascia  dcdicanmt. 
SAG.  saguntos,  sa^ntini. 
SAL.  salonins,  aalutan. 
SALL.  sallnstisi. 
/     S A.  P.  sacerdos  perpetua. 
SA.  R.  sacerdos  romie. 
SARM.  sarmaticiM. 
S.  C.  senafus  consnltnm,  (o)  sois  (sibi) 

cnravit,  suam  causam. 
S.  C.  D.  senatut  consnito  decrevit. 
S.  C.  D.  S.  sibi  curavit  dc  sua. 
S.  C.  F.  C.  senatut  conmlto  facieodam 

caravit.  (coraTenint.) 
S.  C.  F.  £.  senatiu  conmltum  iactum 

est. 
SCIP.  ASIA,  scipio  asiaticos. 
S.  CONST,  signatum  constantinopoH. 
SCR.  scribonias. 
SCRl.  SVL.  P.  scriba  snlmonensis  po- 

pali. 
S.  1).  sentcDtiam  dixit 
S.  D.  I.  V.  (C.)  K.  I.  sinistra  deciuna* 

nran  prinii^  vltra  (eitra)  kardinem 

priromn.  (In  dtru.  agr.') 
R.  D.  S.  soli  deo  sacnim. 
SEC.  seciihim,  secnritati. 
SRC.  ORB.  secnritas  orbis. 
SED.  S.  C.  seditionia  sedandae  causa. 
SEN.  senatns,  senior. 
SEP.  COL.  LAVD.  METR.  aeptima 

eolonia  landicea  metropolis. 
.  SEPT.  septimua,  (a)  septimins. 
SER.  sendos,  serviUaa,  sergins,  ser^ 

vns. 
SER.  COL.  servii  coIUberU. 
SERT.  sertorins. 
S.  E.  T.  L.  sit  ei  terra  levis. 
S.  ET  S.  sibi  et  snis. 
SEV.  sevems  sevir. 
SEV.  AUG.  seviro  augustali. 
SEV.  AUG.  ARM.  PART,   seveins 

mfgiistiM  armenicua  partbicus. 
SEX.  sextns. 
SEXT.  sextilis.  (mfnaii.) 
S.  F.  aacris  faciundia. 
S.  F.  S.  sine  fraude  sna. 
SIC.  V.  sic  voluitt  (sicuti.) 
SIC.  XX.  SIC  XXX.  aicut  vicennalia 

aio  tricennaKa, 
SINO.  RECEP.  atgnia  receptia. 
S.  L  M.  soli  inyicto  mitbnB* 


SIGN.  X.  XL  aingnHs  denarioa  binoB* 

STRM.  sirminm. 

S|SC.  V.  aiacia  vrba. 

8ISC.  P.  sisciae  percuasa. 

SISCP.Z.  aiacitt  percuasa  (afficiaa) 

aeptiaa. 
S.  L.  sua  laudey  aenttntia  libena^aoWit 

tibcna,   sacronun^udonun,  aeoatna 

legitimus. 
S.  L.  M.  aolvit  libeni  merito. 
S.  M.  signata  rooaeta. 
S.  M.  A.  L.  S.   sacrum  memori  aaima 

lubena  aolvit. 
S.  M.  ANT.  £.  strata  moneta  anlio« 

chiax(of)icina)  qiiiuta. 

5.  M.  D.  sacrum  matri  denm. 

6.  M.  HER.  signata  moneta  beraclea% 
S.  M .  &•  Bw  aacra    (signata)    monetti 

kartliaginensis  sccunda. 
9.  M.  N.  T.  sacra  moneta  nicomediaa 

(officina)  tertta. 
S.  M .  R.  P.  sacra  moneta  romas  per* 

cussa. 
S.  M.  SIS.  E.    sacra  (sifi^ta)  raonetm 

siscise  (oiTicioa)  quinta. 
S.  M.  T.  S.  E.  sacra  moneta  treviria  aig« 

nata  (officina)  quiuta* 
SN.  scnatua. 

S.  N.  I^  sociis  nominis  latini. 
S.  N.  S.  Q.   ai  negat  aacramento  quai* 

rilo. 
S.  O.  sine  occasione. 
8,  OP.  sine  ofi'ensa. 
S.  P.    spnriua.   Cpnenomen)    sacerdoa 

perpetuus,  snapecuuia,  sacri  palatiiy 

sacra  publiea. 
S.  P.  C.  Signata  perunia  camalodnni. 
S.  P.  D.    sua  pecnnia  dedicavit,  salu« 

tern  plurimam  Jtcit. 
SPEC.  LEG.  speculator  legionis. 
8.  P.  F:  sna  pecnnia  fecit,  spurii  filiu5« 
SPOR.  sportulas. 
S.  P.  P.  sua  pecunia  posuit. 
S.  P.  P.  C.  sua  pecnnia  ponendnm  cu- 
ravit. 
S.  P.  P.  S.  sacris  pnblicis  praesto  sunt. 
S.  P.  Q.  L.  senatmt  populua  que  ianuvi- 

anns. 
S.  P.  Q,  R.  senatus  populus  que  ro* 

manna. 
S.  P.  Q.  R.  P.  T.  senatua  popnlusqpe 

romamis  pra>cipiet  tibi. 
S.  P.  Qi  S.  C.  P.  S.    sibi  posteris  que 

snis  cofavit  pecnnia  sua. 
S.  P.  Q.  S.  P.  C.  sibi  posteris  qne  suia 

poni  curavit. 
S.  P.  V.  T.  S.   ana  peounia  vans  titulo 

auo. 
S.  Q.  C.  F.  senatus  qne  conauUnm  fe- 
cit* 
S.  Q.R.  E.  Q,  R.  L  N.  S.  £.  H.  L.  N. 
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R.  B.  ri  quid  raptnni  cat  qaod  ro- 
gari  ins  dod  ait  eiui  bac  lege  DiliitBtn 
Togatam  etL  ftlgumia  camanuu*  It- 
guMntmanmni.} 
S.  Q.  S.  S.  E.  Q.  N.  1. 8.  H.  E.  H.  L. 
N.  R.  si  qnid  Mcro  sancli  e*t  qnod 
DOD  iare  iit  rogatnai  ^joi  hac  lege 
nibil  roBatnm.  ('UUnt  i.L.  ram.  cJini' 


MDcUuimiu,  sacra  lancluiH. 
8.  S.  C.  wcaDdiim  «aam  taiuun,  Kili- 

tionissedaiKtis  eauia,   ' 
S.  S.  E>  *iv«  MpnktoiB  Mt. 
8.  SOL.  sacerdM  totU. 
S.  S.  H.  nlii  leeandain  Duuicipiniii. 
K.  S.  P.  soo  lumtn  ptwail.  - 

S.  S.  S.Boli  laactiBiimoMcrsniiiilvaDa 

iai>closacrum,anpra  icrip  tae  buuuoB!  , 

■npra  scrip  la  sant. 
S.  S.  T.  N,  wipm  script!  titi  Domine. 
ST.  itipendiDin,  studiuin,  stadium,  aig- 

nata  treviris,  line  tesUtiai. 
STA,  itadia. 

S.  T.  A.  line  tolori*  aoctoritate. 
STABIL.sUl>UiU(tem.) 
STD.  BtadJum. 
STEFAN.  iiif-Tgp 
STIP.  stLiieadio. 
STLITIBUS  pro  litibn. 
ST.  HIS.  atipendio  naJMot. 
ST.  P.  atndinm  ponit. 
BTPN.  ttipulatiDiMia. 
8.  T.  T.  L.  sit  tibi  terra  levi*. 
aVBHIN.  «idHniiuitn<a(alunaDta.) 
S.  VE.  Cienatnt  ve  conaulto. 
8VF.  suffes.  (i.  q.  conanl) 
SVF.  E.  Boffcclui  cat. 
SVF.  v.  D.  anffimenta  popnlo  data. 
SVLP.  tulpitia.  (colonia) 
S.  V.  L.  Q.  sibi  vxori  liberii  qae. 
5.  V.  P.  aibi  TiveDS  poioit. 
S.  V.  P.  HAEC  F.  ipoiuu  Ttriiu  qne 

partis  tmc  facta. 
8VRTM.  saoniBU 
SVSC.  iiiscepta  (toL>.) 
B.V.T.l-H.F.C  MtwhUtarrele- 

vis  heredra  " 
SYLIi.  >;Ua. 


T.  titni,  torna,  teitamento,  tntela,  ti- 
tnlus,  tribnnna,  Inoc,  tarraconms. 
teminavit,  tutor,   tyrumna,  togalo, 


TAB.  tabnlariiii,  talral*. 

TAB.  P.  C  tabuluiaa  prOTinciae  cits- 

TABvi.  XX.  tabnlarina  Tigettinie, 

TAR.  tarquiulDa. 

T.  AVG.  tutelse  augntlat. 

T.  B.  tempoi  bonotn.  (boncniBi) 

T.  C    tnuc,  testameoti  causa,   teata- 

meuto  cave  tar. 
TEMP,  temponm}. 
TER.  terentlna,  (triba)  tenninavit,  to- 

reu  tilts,  teitinm. 
TEa.  UU.  tcrmiiiaiD  dedicaviL 
TERR,  terraciaa. 
TEIj.  A.  tessalonics  (ohaign.  awn.  «£' 

TES.  OB.  teuaioDicn  obsignata. 

T.  F.  testanwnto  fecit,  titi  fiJini,  Uta> 

flavtiu,  tituluni  fecit. 
T.  F.  I.   testameoto    (titniani}   tea 

T.  F.  I.  H.  F.  C.  tcstamcnta  (titulam) 
tiari  imsit  heredes  fidditer  carannt; 


THE.  OB.  theualonicae  obiignata, 

THERM,  thermn. 

THEVP.  r.  ei.i«ix..r,  ib«»paU«a. 

THR.  Uirax. 

TL  liberiiis,  tibnrtiiiDniiii. 

TIB.  D.F.  M.  tibi  duici  Alio  loeo. 

TIF.  TIB.  tilcrnatinm  tibiirtiBonnn. 

Tl.  F.  Tt.  L.  N.  tiberii  liliiu  tibflii 

liberti  Depot.   . 
T.  IT.  lyramiDS  ilali*. 
T.  L.  titas  llviqa,  liti  libntBB. 
T.LEO.  IlL  ITAL.  Inboimt  Iccie^ 

III.  italics. 
TMP.  tenpoTC. 
TM.  DD.  tennionmdcdicafii,  tbemx 

dedicstB. 
T.  N.  titi  nepM. 
TOL.  toidtaniis, 
TON.  tonantj,  tonsor, 
TOS.  tonsor. 
T.  P.  titnlum  poaait. 
T.  B.  fXPB.)  tempiis  bnnnn. 
T.  P.  I,  testameato  potii  iosiit. 
TR.  tribunua,  traiectiu,  tnonlatu^  tm- 

ianna,  tribtN. 
TB.  A.   treviria  (obsigo.  moil,  offic) 

TK.  AER.  tribunal  seniTit. 
TRAD,  tiaducla.  (inlia)  ' 
TK.  AM.  tram  aninem. 
TRAN.  tranqnilbiB. 
TRANS.  PAD.  trans  padnm,  (padana) 
TKKBANI.  irfbanins.  ^ 

TK.  CEU  tribums  celrrnm. 
TUEUVL.  trebulie,  (trebalani) 
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TREB.  treboniann*. 

T.  R.  E.  S.  P.  K.  terra  regesta  ex  sua 

peciinia  reslitueniut. 
TH,  F.  traiana  fortis.  (legio) 
TRIB.  SVCC.  tribii  succusana. 
TRIVMF.  trinmfator. 
TR.  LEG.  II.  tribuntu  IcgionU  secim- 

TR.  MIL.  tribunus  militnm. 

TRO.   tromentina  (tribu)  trocas  (co* 

Ion.) 
TR.  OBS.  treviris  obsignatmn. 
TR.  PL.  D£S.  tribuuus  plcbis  desig- 

natas. 
TR.  POT.  tribnnitia  potcstas. 
TR.  S.  treviris  signatum. 
TR.  V.  CAP.  triumviri  capitales. 
TR.  V.  MON.  tiiumviri  monetales. 
TR.  VN.  PPP.  trium  pnbliorum. 
T.  SC.  EX  VII.  EIVS  B.  M.  PP.  te». 

tamento  scripti  ex  septem  eius  bono- 

nun  monnraentiiin  posiiere. 
T.  S.  F.  I.  testamento  too  fieri  ioMit. 
T»S.£.  treviris  Kigiiata(officina)quiDta. 
T.  V.  titulo  vsus. 
TVL.  tullias. 

TVR.  turma,  tnriosa.  (manic.) 
TVT.  tutor,  tutela. 


V. 


V.  Valerius,  volusius,  veteranns,  vrbt, 

Tsus,  quinqne,  votum,  vir,  vivens^. 

Tiviis,  vopiscus,  quinto,  vixit,  virtus, 

victoria,  victrix,  votivus. 
V.  A.  veterano  adsignatuni. 
v.  AED.  viro  aedilitio. 
v.  AET.  virtus  aetema. 
V.  A.  F.  (P.)  vivas  aram  fecit,  (po- 

iuit.) 
V.  A.  I.  D.  yivns  aram  iussus  dedit. 
V.  A.  L.  vixit  amies  qninqnaginta. 
VAL,  BYZAC.  Valerias  bN'iaccna'. 
VALER.  Valerius. 
V.  ANN.  XX.  M.  VL  D.  V.  H.  III. 

vixit  annos  XX.  menses  \'I.  dies  V. 

boras  III, 
VAT.  vates. 
V,  B.  viro  bono. 
V.  B.  A.  viri  boiii  arbitratn. 
V.  B.  F.  vir  bonsr  fidei. 
V.  C.  vir  consularis,  (clarissimus,)  vr- 

bis  I'onditor,  vrbs  condita. 
V.  C.  P.  T.   vir  cousularu   provincial 

tarraconensis, 
V.  C.  R.  IM.  OR.  vice  cxsaris  rector 

imperii  orientis. 
V.  I),  vivus  dedit. 
V.  DICrr.  vir  dictatorius, 
VDL.  videlicet. 


V.  D.  I.  M.  VI.  vixit  diem  I.  menses 
VI. 

V.  E.  veteranns,  vir  egregius,  (excel« 
lens,)  velamen,  verum  etiam. 

VE.  AVG.  PM.  velamen  augusti  per* 
petunm. 

V.  E.  D.  vir  egregins  decurio. 

V.  E.  D.  F.  vii  egregius  decimi  filius* 

VEL.  velina.  (tribu) 

VESP.  vespasiann^. 

VET.  AVG.  veteranus  angnsti. 

VETER.  veteranns. 

VET.  veturia,  (ir.)  veteranus.  (n(h 
men} 

YET.  LEG.  veteranus  Icgiouis. 

V.  F.  viro  fidelissimo,  vivus  fecit,  verba 
fecit,  vsu  fnerit,  valerii  iiliu^,  vsu» 
fructns,  viro  forti,  vale  feliciter,  vic- 
trix fidclis.  (legio) 

V.  F.  C.  Victoria!  telicitatis  csesaris,  vi- 
am  fariundam  curavit. 

V.  FR.  iisns  fructns. 

V.  F.  S.  ET  S.  vivos  fecit  sibi  et  suis. 

V.  F.  8.  C.  vivus  fieri  sibi  curavit. 

V.  I.  vir  lustiis. 

VIB.  vibius. 

V.  I.  C.  victor,  vniversi  ita  censuerunt. 
VICE  S.  I.  C.  vice  sacra  iudex  cogsiti- 

onum. 
VIC.  GERM,  victoria  germanica. 
VIC.  PAR.  victoria  parthica. 
VIC.  P.  vicuspacis. 
VIC.  S AN D.  vicus  sandalioni^ 
VICTOR.  ACC.  C.  D.  N.  RE.  victo- 

ria  accepta  coniite   domino  nostro 

rege. 
VIII.  notmt  in  Metteriiis  Ulo$ octo  asset  wh 

lere, 
VIII.  VIR.  octumvir. 
VII.  VIR.  septemvir. 
\M.  N.  K.  victrix  iulia  nova  kartba* 

go. 

VI.  R.  sextus  romap. 

VIR.  DIAN/E.  virgin!  dianse. 

VIR T.  virtus. 

VIR.  YES.  virgincs  vestales. 

VI.  VIR.  EPVL.  sevir  rei  scxtumvif 

cpulonum. 
V.  k.  I.  vltra  kardinem  priunun. 
VL.  \Vp\n»»fT€tntnnen. 
V.  L.  S.  votum  libens  solvit* 
V.  M.  volens  merito. 
V.  M.  M.  votum  meritap  mincrvs. 
V.  M.  S.  voto  merito  snscepto,  votum 

merito  solvit. 
V.  NON.  quinto  nonas  (nonarum.) 
VOLER.  volerus  (prttnotnen) 
VOL.  F.  volusii  tilius. 
VOLT,  voltiiiia.  (tribu»«7icrfj 
V,  OP,  vir  optimiis. 
VOT.  votinia,  (tribu) 
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VOT.E-Totienio. 

VOT.P.SVac.PRO.SAL.ET  RED. 
tota  poblica  nHcepti  |in>  lolute  et 

VOT.  X.  MVI,T.  XX.  volUdecenna. 

Ubus  multiplicHlis  vicEanalibui. 
T,  P.  vtriasqnepaiiiioniiF,  virpatricius, 

vir  perfecliuitniu,  vrbis  pnrfectui, 

vir  prudcnH,  vivni  posuit. 
V.P09.    ■ 


fectiis  provinciic  liiapama;. 
V.  P.  R.  veteri  poueuori  redditiiin. 
V.  PR£.  vrbis  prcfectus,  *ir  prselo- 

V.  V.  RED.  C^S.  S.  Totnm  pro  re- 

Hilu  irtcurii  Rolvjt. 
V,  QV^S,  vir  quajitorins. 
V.  R.  vrbs  rovraua,  *ti  togu.  , 

VR.  Tiro. 

VRD.  Q.  *rbiinn«  ao»tba. 
VRBISAL.  trbiiBlia. 
VKB.  VIC.  vrb»  victrix. 
VR.C.  vtbeeondila. 
V.  S.votiiTnsolTit,  «oto  sascepto,   vi- 

V.  S.  A.  L.  P.  TOto  imcepto  nnimo  li- 

bens  poMiit. 
V.  S.  C.  voto  Biucepto  cnrwit,  Totum 

solvl  ciiravil,  Toti  siii  compos. 
V.  8.  DON.  DBDIT.  voto  iiiscepto 

donam  drdit, 
T.  S.  F.  vniveni  ric  fecerunt,  vow  aa- 

ceptu  fecit. 
V.S.  I.  vice  Mcra  indicant. 
T.  S.  I.  F.  voto  suscfpto  iuMit  fieri. 
V.  S.  L.  M.  votnm  lolvit  libeni  neri- 

to  siucepto  libros  merito. 
V.  S.  I,.  S.  vivena  sibi  locum  itatuit. 
V.  3.  P.  vivens  (ibi  poniit. 
V.S.  P.  L.  L.  M.  voto auMppto poiuit 

libeiii  lubentissinie  merito. 
V.  9.  S.  L.  M.  votaui  nuceplum  Mlvit 

iibens  merito. 
V.  S.  P.  (S.)  L.  S.  D.  EXPRIM.    »o- 


Mlute  iaip«rat«ri«. 
VT.  vtilis. 

V.  T.  F.  I.  vsiia  titalo  fieri  Inuit. 
VTILIS.  qiiintili*. 
V.  TKIVMFH.  vir  triumpbaiii. 
V.T.S.  viUiititiilosuo. 
V.  V,   lotiim  vovit,  vt  vovRat,  valeiu 

victriii,  (Icgio)  virpni  veatali,  vrU 

VV.  CC.  vlrig  ctariuimii. 

V.  V.  F.  virtin  vivein  fecit. 

VV.  FF.  viveutes  fecerunt. 

V.  V.  E.  vobis  viaum  irit, 

V.  VL.  COR.   victori  vltori  eontKC- 

V.  V.  MAX.  virsiDi  vestali  maxinur. 
V.  VRB.  vir  vrhanin. 
VV.  SS.  F.  viviisnorm  tcriptnm  fecit. 
VX.tti  VNX.wI  VCS.  vxor. 


VXD,  D,  vxorem  ducit. 


X. 


w-r- 


X.  decimns,  ('jiTflTiomoi  J  dcciniL 

McnuJ  decciiDllii,  dcnariui. 
XBER.  december. 
X.  ER.  decimse  erogator. 
X.  F.  df  Darium  tkcicndum. 
X.  P.  decern  poudei^ 
X.VIR.  decemvir. 
"Wl.itimimHiidavtlat,  denarivm Mtie. 

eJM  aailna  ptrmvtutun  tunc  JiUt. 
X.VIRl.LIT,  IVD.dccemviri  hUbm 

iudicindii. 
XV.   VIK.  .SAC.  FAC.   qniade^irir 

■acrit  facit^diii. 
XX.  vigcaimie,  (lieredititnm)   TtGeB> 

X.  XL.  draoriotjO,  in  hum.  mirtUSl- 

XXX.triceuwIift. 


Y.nroO 
YSTAN, 


its    ■ 

PALJEOGRdPHIE. 

Memoire  sur  les  manuscrits  d^Heradanum ; 

par  M.    MORGENSTERN. 

JVl .  MoRGENSTERN,  piofesseur  ^  njniversit^  de  *Dorpat,  a 
adresse  i,  la  Society  royale  des  sciences  de  Goettingue  un  Me- 
moire sur  les  Manuscrits  d'Herculanum^  qui  est  tire  de  la  savante 
relation  qu'il  doit  {)ubiier  de  son  voyage  en  Italie.  Ce  M6moire 
contientdes  details  curieux  et  peu  connus  que  nos  lecteurs  n'ap- 
preiidront  pas  sans  int6r£t. 

*•  Les  rouleaux  de  papyrus,  dit  M.  Morgonstem,  que  Ton  a  d^cou- 
vcrtsle  3  Novembre  1753,  sont  places  dans  des  armoires  vitrees  ct  dans 
le  in^mc  salon  oil  Ton  est  occupe  ales  dcroulcr.  Cliacuu  des  rayons 
sur  lesqucls  ils  sont  rang6s  porte  un  num^ro  en  bronze.  Ces  rouleaux» 
h  dcmi-br{iI6s,  ressemblent  a  des  carrottes  de  tabac.  Je  vis  un  hommc 
qui  procedoit  k  Icur  deroulement.  11  ^toit  assis  devant  Tingenieuso 
machine  invent^e  par  le  P6re  Antonio  Piaggio,  et  dont  Winckelmann  a 
donne  la  description.  On  la  trouvc  aussi  decrite  exactement,  et  repr6* 
sent^  dans  le  Voyage  de  Bartel.  Lorsqu'on  approche  de  ces  antiques 
manuscrits,  on  I'etient  presque  sans  le  vouloir  son  haleine,  de  peur  d'cn 
faire  disparoitre  quelques  parcclles.  Je  m'aperpus  corobien  la  ma* 
nipulation  qu'exigc  Icur  deroulement  avoit  d'inconv6nicns  et  de  difficul- 

**  A  mesure  que  le  rouleau  se  dcveloppe,  un  dessinateur  en  retrace 
fidelement  chaque  ligne ;  un  skvant  corrige  ce  travail,  ct  le  traduit  sur 
Ic  champ  en  latin,  et  on  grave  sur  cuivretout  ce  qu'onapu  lire.  Lorsque 
je  visitai  retablissement,  on  ctoit  occup6  k  figurer  de  nouve^ux 
fragmens  de  Philodcme:  c'est  le  c^l^brc  philologue  Carlo  RossiKi, 
cv^que  de  PouzuUes,  qui  est  charge  de  les  cxpliquer,  de  les  commenter 
ct  de  les  publier.  Voici  les  mots  qu'on  cherchoit  aussi  h  d^chiffrer : 
IloAucrcfltroy  TTf^i  i\oyov  iraoaf^ovilfcrsuj^  oI^eViyfapoDciTr^o^rotJjaAoywf 

*'  L'ancien  gouvernement  a  fait  boaucoup,  mais  trop  peu  encore, 
pour  la  recherche  des  Manuscrits  d'Hcrculanuro,  ct  M.  lieinse  aeu  rai- 
son  de  dire  qu'il  est  malhoureux  que  cette  decouverte  n'ait  pas  ete  faite 
du  temps  des  Robert,  des  Cosme  ou^des  Laurent  de  M^dicis.  Quclles 
recompenses,  en  eftet,  ces  illustres  protectcurs  des  Icttres  n^auroient-ils 
pas  d^cernecs  ^  un  Polizione,  k  un  Ficine,  k  un  Lascarisse,  pour  de  si 
glorieux  trnvaux,  et  quelles  jouissances  n*aun)ient  pas  ^prouv^es  ces  sa* 
vans  hcllenistes  en  y  cooperant ! 

"  On  m'assura  que  le  meme  salon  renfcrmoit  pr^  de  dix*sept  cents 


■  Ces  difficnlt^s  8oi)t  bien  expIiquCes  daHs  la  Corrcspoodaoce  de  MM.  Heinse. 
Glcim  et  Jeaa  de  Miiller.   T.  IL  p.  468. 
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maDiucrils.  et  que  trois  cents  environ  ^lotent  d^ja  dSronlSs.  Cetle  dci' 
uiire  uiertion  est  ilifficile  k  croire,  k  moins  qu'an  ne  vcuille  compren- 
dre  dans  le  nonbre  dea  Manuscrits  deroults  ceux  aur  lesquelt  no  a  fitit 
quclques  essais.  La  plupart  de  cm  ouvrapcssont  sans  nomi  d'auteurs. 
Lessculs  ^crivains  (lu'ils  ayent  ikit  coiinoiire  jusqu'  k  pr^nt  sont  D»* 
nictrius.  Epicure,  Philod^mc  et  Polystrate,  undes  disciples  d'Epicure, 
que  Diogfene  ^e  Lucrce '  fait  succ^der  imm^diatcment  h  Hermachoi  ou 

flutAt  Heimarciios.  C'e&t  le  niCme  que  Valire  Maxime  'aiiocic  avee 
^picurecn  Hippoklcidea  ;  ot  i)  les  cite  comme  deux  roodMcs  d'amiti^, 
^galement  semblablesparleurainceurs,  Icungoflts,  etmSmepar  I'^po- 
quede  leur  iiaiasonceetde  leur  mnil. 

"  Outre  le  quatri^nie  Livre  de  Fhilod^me  lur  la  Musique,  qui  ett 
connu,  on  vuit  encore  les  deux  premiera  Livresdeaon  ouvragc  sur  la 
RtiStoriquc,  (ouscc  litre:  ti\oi-/,^fj  vcfi^refuf;  A.  B.  et  un  autra 
dumSme  auteur:  nfliuuti'iurxaJriw  dyrixtifi^ruv  ofETwr,  Je  n'eutendla 
pas  faire  mention  du  noin  de  Kalolit.  Oh  a  mis  dc  c&tc  I'ouvrage  con* 
nu  sous  le  nom  de  ^aylas,  que  Piaggio  avoit  commence  k  d^rouler  eo 
1762,  etqui,  d'apr^s  I'opinion  de  I'abbe  Galiani,  Iraite  de  la  Dotaniquc. 
11  est  h,  croire  qu'il  a  disparu.  11  seroit  k  desirer  qu'on  pflt  sa- 
voir  ce  que  conhmoieot  Ics  dtx  rouleaux  dont  on  fit  pi^nt  au  prince 
de  Galtet. 

"  Lessavanspcuvenlse  feliciterdcasoinaque  Ton  prend  poor  h&ter 
les  r^iullals  de  tous  ces  travaux.  J'eus  I'ftvuntage  de  voir,  dans  la  der- 
ni^re  visice  qucje  fis  ^I'etablissement,  le  calibre  directenrde  la  biblii^ 
thuque,  Juan  Andres,  qui  est originai rede  Valence,  et  I'^vique  dc  Pou* 
tolles  dout  j'ai  parle  plus  baut.  lis  m'apprircHt  que  le  second  volume 
du  texte  desvuvresd'Epicure,  qui  coutientsaPhysiqu^ttoit  impriraS, 
et  qu'il  n'y  manquoit  plus  que  la  preface.  On  me  fit  espirer  qu'jl  scroll 
mis  en  vcnie  avant  I'imprcssioa  du  ComincnCaire.  M.  Juan  Andrea  dm 
fit  voiraussi  c\ni  lui  le  texte  d'un po^me tatiu,  leseul  que  Ton  ait  d^ 
couvertjusqu'ilpr^ient.  11  est  imprim^  sur  quatre  feuiliet  fjnnd-in' 
folio  oblong,  avec  cctle  indication  :  Gut.  Bait,  Makici  dit,  Bart.  oratH 
MC.  Le  Manuacrit  esifiguri  sur  deux  colonuL-St  dont  chacune  est  de 
8  ou  9  liKncs.  Ixs  lettrcs  onciales  latines  sont  tr^s-bien  form^  et 
moinj  angulairos  qu'clles  ne  le  sont  ordinairement  dans  les  inscriptiook 
Les  mots  sout  s^pares  par  de  simples  points.  Ce  fragment  sera  tri»-im- 
portant  pour  la  PalKographie  latine,  puisque  lea  manuscrits  qui  nous 
restent  en  cette  languc  sont  birn  postMcuts  k  t'  epoque  de  la  ruiue  d* 
Herculanum.  II  sera  facile,  k  la  vue  deces  Manuscrits,  d'observer  la' 
diderence  de  recritare  cursive  et  dc  cellc  qui  ^toit  employee  dans  les  ii^ 
scriptions  monumentales.  L'impression  imitc  parfeiiement  t'original* 
et  les  hacbures  indiqucnt  exactement  I'^tendue  et  la  forme  des  lacuM*. 
Les  passages  encore  existans,  raais  qui  n'ont  pu  ^tre  d^cbitTr^t,  sont 
marques  au  pointing.  Ces  vers  sont  malhcurcusenient  si  mutil^  qu'il 
n'est  guires  possible  d'rn  saisir  clairement  le  sens.  Lc  poime  est 
en  vers  hexam^tres,  et  traiie  de  la  guerre  d'Alcxandrie,  jl  y  a 
(■videmmemune  descriptiondc  la  mort  de  la  reine  Cleopdtre.  Sur  cet 
quBtre  feuilles,  dont  M.  Andris  voulut  bien  me  faire  preaeot,  il  y  a  en 

■  L.  10,  15.      *  L.  8.  £zleni.  IT. 
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tout  soixante-un  vers  dispose  sur  huit  colonnes,  mais  lapluparttron- 
qu^s.  Je  pense  au  restc  que  ccs  feuilles  ne^ut  pas  les  seules,  ct  j'ai  en- 
tendu  parler  d'un  plus  grand  nombre  de  vers,  Au  second  vers  de  la 
premiere  colonne,  on  lit  Ic  nom  de  CESAR.  Au  troisi^me de  la  se- 
conde  colonne,  PELVSIA  et  CiESAR.  lA  huitibroe  versde  la  m6me 
colonnc  porte  CCS  mots :  VINDICAT.  .  .  .  MVLAM.  ROMAM. 
COTE.  .  .  •  NDEM.  Une  main  ^trang^re,  qui  est  p^ut-^trc  celle 
de  M.  Andr^  lui-m^mc,  a  ^crit  en  marg^  dc  ce  vers,  sqr  mon  exem« 
plaire,  ce  passage  de  I'En^ide : 

Col.  III.  1,  oDUt: 
AL.XANDRO    v.  3.    A.tlACOS    (Actiacos). 

Col.  IV,   ▼.  «. 
PRAEBERETQVE.     SYAE.    9PECTACVLA. 

TRISTIA.    MORTIS 
QVAUS.    AD.    IN$.TANTI8.    ACIES.  CVN 

ILLA.  PA..NTVP 
SI6NA.     TVBAE.     CLASSESQVE.     SIMTL 

TERRESTR....ARMIS 
EST.    FACIES.    £A.    VISA.     LOa.     CVNI 

SAEVA.    COIRENT 
INSTRVMENTA.    NECIS.    ...  TO.  CON 
OESTA.    PARATV 

VND.    QVE.    SIC.    ILLVC »fP.  .  .  . 

DEFORME.  CO...VM 
OMNE.     VAOABATVR.      LETI.      OENVS, 
OMNE.    TIMORIS 
Col.  V,  v.  2. 

..YT.    PEN NT.  ...  IS.  CERTICI 

BVS.  ASPIDE.  MOLLEM 
V.  J. 
.ABITV,  .    .N.  SOMNVM.  TRAHltVRQVU 
URIDINE.    MOR... 
V.  4. 
PEAC.  .  .  .  FLATV.  BR.  VIS.  HVNC.  SINE 

MORSIBVS.  AN.... 
V.  7. 
m.    lAM.     EPTANIMAM.     PRESSIS.     £F 
FVNDERE.  VENIS 

.  .  •  MERSISQVE O.  CLAVSERVNT 

GVTTVRA.  FAVCES 

.Ji&.    INTP.    STRA6ES.    SOLID.  DESCEN 

DIT.    INTER 
Col.  VII,  V.  3. 
IXPEC.    REGINA.     GERIT.    PROCVL.TIA 

....A.  VlDEBAT 
V.  4. 
ATROPOS.    IN.  RID.  N R.  DIVER 

oA.     ... 

CONSILIA.   INTE.    ITV.    QVAM.    AM.... 
AMAN . .  RENT 
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EEN  .  .  AIjXAN.    I.  C    ...  en.  ..  ad 
M.  . .  EN  .  .  VBNI3 

T.  9. 

SIGNAQVE.      CONSTITVIT.       OMN  .  .  . 
HROR.  IN.ARTVM 

Col.  VIII.  VRbEH 

OPSIDIONE.    TAMEN.    N.   C    CORPORA 

HOENIBVS.    A  .    .     .    .  NT 
CASTRAQVE.  FHO.   HVRIS.  ATQVE.  AR- 

HA.    PEDESTRIA.    PONVNT 
HOS.     INTER.    COETVS.     AL.     8QE.    AD 

BELLA.    PARATVS 
VTRAQVE.     SOLLENNIS.     ITERVM.    RE- 

VOCAVERAT.    ORBE8 

CON8ILIIS.   NOX.  APTA.    DVCVM.    LVX 

APTIOR.    ARMIS. 

**  II  s'agit  Cvidernment  de  Is  guerre  Alexandrine ;  ces  yen  ont  ra]> 
pert  au  temps  oit  Angoste  arrive  en  Elgypte.  Antoinc  k  donne  la  mort, 
Ft  Cleop&trr,  en  prenant  In  mftme  parti,  s'amclieit  U  bniite  de  rncb- 
vue.  En  cotmltmit  Plutarque  el  Dion,  il  b'est  gufem  ponible  tie  sap^ 
plur  au  reste  de  I'actitm,  dont  ib  ne  rapportent  que  les  principaiix 
fails.  Dans  les  premieres  colonnes,  le  Po^te  parlo  de  rarrivL>e  d'Oc- 
iBve  ct  de  son  anake.  II  s'annce  vera  Alexandrie,  tandis  qne  le  grod  de 
I'ann^  se  dirige  par  rHippodrome.  Anloiiw  attaque  U  cavalerie  d'Oc* 
tave  avec  succfts,  et  feit  avancer  S3  Qoite.  A  1«  scconde  charge,  il  est 
trabi,  et  sa  flotte  est  dispenee.  Ce  fiit  le  signal  de  sa  pertc.  11  paroit 
que  les  Ters  suivans  de  la  quatri^me  colonne  y  sont  rcIatiGj : 

QaaUit  »i  Hutadu  aatt  cm*  MlafaHBdur, 

Signa  tubae  eluMttjut,  tnasJ  f  AratriAw  mtiM, 

EHfaxia  M  clfo  foci  ;  ma  M«m  eoirttd 

Itulmmtut*  nreiM,  mM»  cmgetlafaralu, 

OwtMtagnbatyrUUgmu,9wauHincrii. 

"  Dana  son  disospoir,  Antoinc  appelle  Octave,  pour  le  rendre  temoia 
de  sa  fin  deplorable.        fUtJ^^raeberetque  luae  ipectacula  trittia 

"  Suit  la  description  du  trouble  et  de  la  confnsion  qui  r^gnent  par- 
mi  les  courtisans  de  la  retne.  Plusieurs  se  privent  de  la  vie  de  diffi* 
rentes  mani^rcs. 

CoL  V,  *.  S.  MTMcihu  oipid*  aulltm 


V.9.    Hatiw(trilr*ftiMli«iaetiulU,. 


f7<  On  lie  llifnm  Imtrrifiiam, 

^  Aiprht  unt  longuc  lacuiii*,  on  Toit  diim  Is  sppU^me  colonne  let 
tentadves  qae  iait  Octave,  par  ie  mesteige  de  ProcuWios,  pour  cngagrr 
Cleopdtre,  qui  s'est  eDfcnnee  dans  un  torn  bean,  a  se  rendre  ^  dttcre* 
lion* 

GoLVILt.S. 

▼.4. 

V.  5. 

▼•  6.    Tfrfiurmi  rmm^m  •  • .  ct  tam  pc— «fvf 

▼•7.    Ei  fttrme  i  ■■ilMf i'  ji 

T.  8.    ^¥.  9.  Sy—f  g 


€ol.Tin. 


Hot  Oder  €»eimM  tiimque  mdieUm 
Viraque  ttUewauM  Uenam  remcmoirwt  «rlct 
CaamiiU  atur  ofim  Akvm,  tmx  aptimr 


^  Octave  entre  dans  Alexandrie.  La  ville,  ^  proprement  dire, 
D*avoit  pas  M  assi^gec.  Dans  ces  entrefiiite*,  la  nuii  sunrient,  et  la 
Po^me  ne  nous  instniit  pas  des  dernieis  instans  de  Cl^p4tre.* 

M.  Morgenstem  donnen  plus  de  d^reloppement  a  tons  ces  d£- 
tailiy  lorsqu'il  pobliera  son  int^ressante  relation.  Au  lestey  oa 
aper9oit  d^ja^  dans  les  fiagmens  de  ce  po^mef  Fesprit  dans  le^ 
quel  iHzite  compost.  Le  ni^teur  8*y  fait  tentirt  et  cmi  ne  pent  j 
fn^connoltre  un  contemporain  oa  un  tenule  de  Lucain  et  de  F^ 
trone* 

A  ce  M^moire  itoient  jointes  trois  Lettres  in^dites  de  Jeanne 
GniT*  M.  Morgenstern  les  a  d^couvertes  dans  la  biblioth^que  de 
Zunch.  Elles  sont  adress^es  au  celebre  thtologien  Henri  Bui* 
linger,  doyen  de  l*Eglise  de  Zurich,  1 1'occasion  de  Touyrage  qu'il 
avoit  public  sous  ce  titre :  De  Perfectione  Christianorum  ad  Hei^ 
r  icum  II  Gal.  Reg.  Ces  LfCttres  sont  pleines  de  sentiment,  et 
tout  y  respire  une  douce  pi^te.  Le  style  en  est  vraiment  clas- 
•ique.      La  date  de  la  seconde  Lettre  est  de  Tan  1552,  cons^ 

5|uenunent  de  Fannie  qui  priceda  la  chute  du  trone  de  cette  in*, 
brtunee  princesse. 


ON  THE  TYHI4N  INSCRIPTION. 


OEEING  inserted  in  your  Journal  the  Translation  of  a  T}rian  Inscrip- 
tion by  Sir  W.  Druiumond,  I  will,  with  your  penuission,  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject,  To  ni^oy  of  his  statements  1  readily  assent  | 
Q  fpw  1  hope  to  correct. 

In  \ indicating  the  apocope  of  the  H  in  ]TTH^,  Sir  William  has  as- 
serted, that,  in  the  Chaldaic  athx  HX  the  H  is  often,  nay  commonly, 
cut  oif  i»y  apocope :  whereas  the  contrary  is  certainly  the  fact.    In 
^  the  Jerasalem  Targumist,  indeed,  instances  may  be  found ;  but  in 


Oh  tie  T^m' IiitcripttoA.  til 

Onkelm  vaU  JonaUiHti,  by  for  tbe  most  eminent  both  for  purit; 
knd  u)tH|uity,  the  reader  shall  hunt  a  month  for  such  apocope* 
without  findiDg  at  last  as  mauj  in  number  as  weeks  spent  in  Ihe 
search. 
*  To  the  taqihatk  H  berag  applied  to  "TB(,  I  seriously  obijecl ;  as  being 
equally  repugnant  both  to  grammar  and  custom.  Certainly,  Ihe  He- 
brew dialect  never  uses  the  emphalie  akph,  and  therefore,  cannot  be 
expected  to  furnish  examples  of  il  in  llSt:  but  then  it  uses,  what  u 
paramount  in  signification,  the  rmpkatie  he ;  and  Nvas  as  competent  tit 
say.  The  Tsor,  or  Tbe  Rock,  as  it  was  to  say,  The  Tordon,  which  it 
sometimes  does :  had  that  been  equally  consielent  with  grammatical 
propriety.  I'he  names  of  most  towns  in  this  country  may  he  traced 
to  coDimon  appellations;  MLongtown,  that  is,  the  lon<;  town;  Tweed' 
MOHth,  that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  ;  but  it  bj  no  means  follows 
from  that  consideratioD,  that  the  inhabitants  ever  did,  much  leu  that 
they  do  now  say,  77le  Longtoum,  or  Tht  Tweedmoutk  ;  grammar  r* 
■  claiming  against  it  as  well  as  custom.  Had  the  Tyrians,  as  the  author 
supposes,  often  called  tlieir  city,  by  way  of  eniineiice,  T»ora,  the  Rock  i 
Taora,  and  not  Taor,  would  eventually  have  become  its  name,  and  the 
tmphatie  altph  would  have  been  retaiued  as  an  esseulial  part  of  it  in 
the  kindred  dialects.  Besides,  admitting  what  ts  wholly  uncertain, 
that  the  Tyrians  always  used  tbe  Chalttaic,  snd  not  the  Hebraic  em- 
pktuU  s  faoW  can  we  Justify  tbe  present  application  of  it  to  the  tenn, 
7W,  so  contrary  to  the  Synac  and  Chaldaic  authorities  1  The  Chaldce 
rarapbiases,  the  Syriac  venions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  tha 
Talmud,  the  Chronkon  Syriacum  of  Bar-llebraeus;  not  to  meatioD 
tbe  few  coins,  for  of  them  I  never  saw  any  myself;  contain  this, pro- 
per appellatiot),  at  least  a  hundred  timet ;  but  never  at  all  with  the 
tmpfulic  aleph  ;  though  it  is  well  known,  that  on  other  occasions  tbey 
abound  with  this  empkatis  almost  to  a  &ult.  The  author,  indeed, 
seems  to  thiuk,  that  the  common  significatiun  of  tlie  noun,  'mt,  wai 
not  known  to  die  Parapfarasts.  The  Jerusalem  Targulnist,  however^ 
in  paraphrasing  that  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  which  relates  to 
Ihe  Kenites,  has  evidently  used  it  in  its  common  acceptation :  JllpU 
*TQt — in  the  clejti  of  a  retk:  to  which  if  we  add,  on  the  authoritY 
of  Sir  William,  a  text  in  Jonathan,  though  I  strougly  suspect  be  in* 
tended  to  say  Pseudo- Jonathan,  tbe  Targumist  of  the  Pentateuch,  we 
shall  tlien  be  in  possession  of  two  testimonies  to  show,  that  as  a  com- 
mon appellation  they  knew  well  what  it  meabt. 

I  next  advert  to  parts  of  the  translation,  which  cannot  hi  defended 
on  aay  grounds  whatever ;  Imefm,  y^'^~-ttoamarblei;  and,  131V— 
tmo  tone :  to  which  it  ought  to  be  deemed  suiBcienl  to  object,  that 
for  mipropriety  of  construction,  they  can  find  no  parallel  in  any  dialect, 
much  less  in  the  Syro- Chaldaic,  agreeably  to  which  the  Inscription  is 
to  be  interpreted.  To  support  this  silly  reading,  however,  Ihe  author 
comes  forward  with  a  few  unfounded,  and  I  am  compelled  to  say,  ua> 
learned  remarks.  He  believes  that  then  of  tbe  verb,  rUV,  from  which 
WyO,  two,  is  said  to  be  derived,  is  not  radical ;  and  that  the  most 
ancient  form  of  this  root  was  ^ ;  ai  wc  read,  I^KD,  XtO—Re^tat  H  ■-. 
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mul  thof  rqpeated  it.  It  is  not  an  easj  matter,  perhaps,  to  guess  what 
the  author  exactly  means  by  most  ancient ;  but,  if  the  second  book  of 
Samuel  has  any  claim  to  antiquity,  the  root,  as  it  is  found  in  it,  is 
doubtless  7\m.  Thus  we  read  "b'^W  Vm—But  he  did  not  rtfett  it 
mi  km:  Ch.  xx.  v.  10.  The  H  in  all  verbs  of  this  class,  when  fol- 
logred  by  the  plural  termhiation  %  is  constantly  absorbed :  as  from 
TOX  to  reveal^  we  form  t>X  reveaiye;  as  well  as  *6l%  and  tkey  re- 
wealed;  not  to  mention  twenty  other  verbs  of  a  similar  cowpkxioo. 
But  the  apex  of  Chaldaic  erudition  is  contained  in  the  subsequent 
remark :  **lf  I  do  not  forget,  Jonathan  puts  Q  in  the  singubr  after 
tnn ;  and  translates  '^Xl  ^ltb~*pQ  n/V-thy  two  son,  for  thy  two 
sons.  (I  speak  from  memory ;  but  see  the  Targum  1  Sam.  c.  iv.y* 
Now,  in  the  dialect  of  the  ParapkrastSf  the  suffix  of  the  second  petsoo 
singular,  referring  to  masculines,  is  subjoined  to  all  nouns  plural 
wlntever  without  the^^od^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  suffix  of  the 
less  worthy  gender ;  consequently,  in  all  nouns  nuisculinely  declined, 
and  accompanied  with  thb  affix,  the  plural  is  to  be  distinguished  friMn 
the  singular  only  by  the  context ;  of  which  six  hundred  proofii  may  be 
instantly  adduced,  should  the  position  be  disputed.  For  what  end, 
then,  the  foregomg  text  from  Samuel  was  quoted,  except  to  show 
that  the  author  is  by  no  means  conversant  with  the  language  of  the 
Targnmin^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover. 

I  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  my  own  interprelatioa  of  the 
it99eriptianf  which  I  am  persuaded  is  not  very  ancient;  and  afterwards 
devdope  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  established. 

To  eur  Lord,  Malcartk,  god  of  ike  Titans  ;  the  towofkis  oerwmto 
AhdoMor  and  hrotker  Atf^iMmar  descenided  from  a  ion  of  Asert^emar 
ike  wn  of  Abdasar.  May  the  Pleiads,  tkeir  erooked  diredor,  proiper 
ikem  in  tkeir  voyageo. 

The  disputed  character  I  treat  as  a  mem  ;  for  it  does  not  difier  from 
that  which  is  all  >wed  to  be  such  to  a  greater  degree,  than  many  letters 
appear  to  difier  from  themselves  on  the  Jerusalem  corns ;  not  to  men- 
tion that  Sir  William  himself  has  taken  it  for  a  flR«m  after  the  lamed  in 

icolam* 

From  1>J,  the  city  so  called,  I  form  ^2,  a  man  of  that  city ;  which 
in  the  plural  number,  according  to  the  Hebneo-chaldatc  manner  of 
declension,  forms,  UHCXSi,  Tyrians;  and  by  drof^mg  the  jod,  DK*)}:; 
the  reading  in  the  inscription.  Jonathan  ben  Uzziet  has  evidently 
nsed  this  derivation  in  the  emphatic  plural :  ^mi2{  TVD^^  12—Wken 
tke  Tyrians  heard:  Isaiah,  Ch.  xxiii.  v.  5.  The  formation  of  plurals 
in,  D*K,  fit>m  singulars  terminating  in  jW,  is  common  in  the  Mishna. 
Thus  in  Masseceth  Trumoth,  Penek  4,  we  read ;  D^HJITT,  kahes,  from 
<Sn,  kalf  That  the  jod  of  the  plural  termination,  CT,  is  frequently 
omitted,  is  known  to  all ;  and  may  be  verified  in,  DKVITT*  whkh  ^ 
put  for,  CMW3rv-fAf  princes:  Ex.  Ch.  xxxv.  v.  27- 

The  hcuna  after,  lJ3f»  I  fill  up  with  a  Hebrew  affix ;  though  it 
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inf«ht  be  supplied  many  other  ways  frifhont  detriment  to  the  trtuu- 
lation.  , 

Immediately  after  j1»ermemar,  I  understand  the  part.  DHtU,  bom, 
or  dacended ;  which  naturally  requires,  m,  after  it ;  so  naturally  in- 
deed, that,  the  prepetition  t>ui)g  expressed,  it  may,  ou  the  present  oc- 
casion, Im  well  understood,  agreeably  to  that  conciseness  which  usually 
obtains  in  all  lapidary  compositions.  The  construction,  though  not 
the  ellipsis  for  which  we  contend,  is  frequent  in  the  Mishna.  So 
•pon  W  OnTUn  ^3.  4U  ttu  0»pring  of  the  horit :  Masseceth  Ke^ 
laim,  Perek  8. 

03.  pointed  DO,  written  my3,  and  in  Chaldee  KDO,  denotes  the 
Constellation,  PkiadtM;  so  called  hy  the  Greeks,  from  its  rising 
being  the  signal  for  commeocii^,  as  its  setting  was  for  concluding, 
their  navigation.  Thai  the  he  is  not  radical  in  this  term,  ^pean 
from  the  tdtpk  being  snhstituted  instead  of  it  in  the  Targnmin ;  aa 
well  aa  from  the  auuiority  of  Buxtorf,  who  has  given  it,  D^Si  in  hi* 
Hebrew  Lexicon.  That  tiujod  is  but  a  part  of  the  punctuation,  I 
maintain  on  the  authority  of  R.  Nathan,  who  gives  it  without  a^ 
Jod  jn  bis  Sepber  Aruch. 

DTpQn  1  consider  as  a  sort  of  participial  noun,  formed  from  the 
Piei  of  ^pjr ;  signi^Jog,  to  render  any  person  or  thing  crtwked  in 
their  movements  or  direction ;  and  being  accompanied  with  the  suf- 
fix, is  thus  applied  to  the  Pltiadee,  which  used  to  summon  the  marinera 
always  to  their  ever  crooked  trmeit  on  the  sea,  and  directed  them  to 
perform  their  voyages  at  the  nigbt  season  of  the  .year.  Tliough  the 
Piel  coiyugation  of  this  verb  cannot  be  found  in  the  scriptures,  it 
may  in  the  Tabnudilts ;  but  espemlly  iu  R.  Nathan  ben  Jechiel ;  as 
on  Ihe  followios  occasion  ;  TTTl  TpT  *S  rO  *U  TIM  :  Be  walked  off 
and  elided  ker,  tkatU,  ke  crotted  or  changed  the  direction  oftke  road. 
AmchXt. 

The  inscription  seems  to  consist  of  three  colons  or  members ;  the 
first  of  which  contains  the  address,  llw  second  the  fulfilment  of  tbe 
vow,  and  the  last  the  general  petition  of  the  voters,  that  their  seascHia 
nf  uavigalion  might  always  be  prosperous  to  them.  In  dialect  itap- 
proadies  the  Babylonish  Miahna,  or  rather  the  Jerusalem  Tai^umj 
Hhich  Uit  is  certainly  onr  principal  authority  for  apocopizmg  the 
aflix  of  the  first  person  plural. 

I  now  submit  my  criUcism  to  the  consideration  of  the  truly  teamed, 
who,  whatever  they  may  think  of  tbe  irauslation  itself,  will  eauly 
assent  to  the  Justness  of  my  remarks.  I  ought,  however,  in  iaimcu 
to  Sir  Willbra,  who  is  both  a  learned  and  a  candid  writer,  to  confess, 
that  I  greatly  prefer  his  interpretation  to  that  of  £d.  Calm,  which  is, 
to  say  the  but  I  can  nf  it,  the  most  imperfect  specimen  of  orien- 
tal criticism  that  has  ever  occurred  to  me  in  the  progreu  of  my 
rcadmg. 

Aiw.  14,  I8tS.  T.  ft. 
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NOTICE  OF 

J6SCHYLI  TRAGCEDIM  qua  supersunt  ac  deperdiiarum  Fragmenia. 
Recensuit  Christian.  Godofr.  Sthiitz.  Vol.  I.  Prometheus  vinctui  et 
Septem  adversus  Thehas.    Hale^  impensis  Joannis  Jacob!  GebaYcriy 

1782.     . 

Extracted  from  Maty*8  Nem  Revitm   for    February  178S|    written    hj 
Professor  Porsoa  • 


JVi  R.  Schiitz  IS  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Agamemnon, 
published  some  years  ago  in  Germany,  and  much  approved  of,  as  well 
as  his  XfT/jaroiJiabi^  of  select  readings  from  Yarious  Greek  authors. 
His  plan  on  the  present  occasion  will  be  best  explained  in  the  words  of 
his  own  elegant  dedication  to  that  celebrated  commentator  Mr. 
Heyne. 

Viro  iUustri  Christiano  Gottlob.  Heyne,  Ktteratori  jphilosopho  qui 
primus  Germanorum  in  veterum  poetarum  interpretattone  gratias  et 
musas  amabili  vinculo  consociaias  adhUnai  ;  ariium  politioris  elegantiig 
universum  orbem  suhiiliy  si  quis  alius  scientia  comprehendit ;  auctoriiat€p 
d.^rinaf  litteris  iUustravit^  morumque  humanitatis  venerabiU  exemplo 
nobOitavit ;  have  Mschyli  editionem,  Heyniana  poetarum  enarrationis 
noMem  cursumhaud  aquis passibus urgentem  sedUnge  sequentem  et  i^«-» 
iigia  prorsus  adorantem^ 

Officii  et  obseroantuB  causa  dicavitf 

Chr.  Godofr.  Schiitz. 

The  further  account  Mr.  Schiitz  gives  of  his  work  in  the  Preface, 
amoonts  to  this : 

He  has  consulted  four  new  manuscripts,  viz.  two  from  Moscow, 
communicated  by  Prof.  Matthsi  (who  found  the  hymn  to  Ceres)  one 
fiom  Wirtemberg,  and  a  Guelferbitan  one.'  These,  however,  furnish- 
ed very  little,  and  what  little  they  did  furnish  had  been  found  before 
iii  the  manuscripts  in  the  French  king's  library,  collected  by  Mr. 
Brunck.  Mr.  Schiitz  only  mentions  tnem  therefore  to  save  other 
people  the  trouble  of  looking  for  what  they  will  not  find.  As  to 
himself,  he  professes  not  to^ave  looked  ambitiously  for  manuscripts, 
but  to  have  consulted  all  the  editions  (a  list  of  which  he  gives  us)  very 
carefully. 

He  has  made  great  use  of  Mr.  Brunck*s  edition  of  the  Prometheus, 
Persx,  et  Septem  .apud  Thebas  (Strasb.  1779)  not,  however,  so  as  not 
to  differ  from  him,  especially  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  Mr. 
Brunck's  great  genius  has  led  him  to  hazard  conjecture,  always 
sensible,  but  sometimes  Too  bold  and  unauthorised. 

His  opinions  of  the  merits  of  the  several  editors  he  reserves  for  his 
comment ;  in  the  mean  time  it  appears, he  speaks  respectfully  of  Heath, 
Abresch,  and  especially  Brunck,  often  very  well  of  Morell,  and  con- 
temptuously enough  of  Pauw. 


i«»- 


^  Mr.  P.  oufflkt  to  bavesaifli  one/roni  If  ittenbcrf ,  «iid«MfromW«\j€iiV>uv\«v 
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The  best  various  reading  is  taken  into  the  text :  the  othen,  tojiretber 
^Ui  the  reason  for  adopting  that  cboKn,  are  throws  into  the  form  of 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  As  to  emendations,  Mr.  S.  has  foine- 
times  received  into  the  text  those  of  othen;  hii  owui  &■  became  hit 
modesty,  are  mostly  amongst  the  notes. 

The  Comnsentary,  which  will  probably  make  (he  fourth  rolumct 
and  therefore  cannot  be  yet  expected,  as  the  second  is  only  to  be  pub- 
lished at  Easter,  is  to  contain  whatever  u  necessary  for  uoderstatuling 
the  poet's  meaning,  the  beauty  of  diction,  &c.  ttc. 

Besides  this  there  will  be, 

1.  A  very  curious  iEschylean  Lexicon,  particularly  tending  to  Dln^- 
trate  the  Poet's  use  of  old  words  in  the  language. 

2.  Excursus's  on  historical  and  critical  quettioni,  after  the  manner 
of  Heyne, 

3.  Apreny  large  collection  of  fragments,  with  a  great  manjentiidjr 
new  emendations  and  illustrations, 

4.  Corrected  Greek  Scholia,  with  short  notes  on  the  value  of  them. ' 

Tlie  Apparatus  Historicus  will  contain, 

1 .  The  life  of  JLschylus,  comprising  a  dissertation  on  the  character 
of  his  Tragedies,  and  the  additions  made  by  him  to  the  Drama. 

2.  Metrorum  rationei. 

•J.  A  dissertation  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  several  HSS, 
editions,  critics,  &c.  Sec, 

A  large  collection  of  similar  passages,  after  the  manner  of  Pulviui 
Ursinus,  mostly  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  but  sometimes,  though 
■paringly,  from  the  modems. — I  hope  the  immense  use  Milton  haa 
made  of  the  Prometheus  will  not  be  forgot. 

It  remains  noif  only  to  give  a  few  note*  from  the  first  volume,  after 
repeating,  however,  that  we  are  not  to  fona  a  complete  judgment  of 
Mr.  SchLit^'s  talents  from  this  beginning,  as  he  very  senably  admits 
most  of  Brunck's  readings,  and  the  plays  thnnselvet  are  very  easy. 

VARIETAS  LECTIONIS. 

Ver,  S  HaftarriMn — aiiaif]  ii«fiaTtir*H  wiijnw  t^fi-mn  *ir^*K  Cod.  Ar. 
■JifMrriMK  «()i|ni>  ir<ifY«&TH(  a-frfM'i  CodcHeg.  A.  At  in  Reg.  B.  •  tan- 
ouatn  glossema  siipcrscriptuni.  timcarramit  w^ra  h  i/fmrm  inr^tt 
fcil.  Aid, Turn.  Garb  Victor.  jcJ^wrrWt  riJ^K  hmffitvit  w.r^it  Sofa. 
■J^wrrntii  iirfult  o  uffixnH  wQat,  Schoi.  Aristoph.  ad.  Kan.  Hanc 
■ectioncm  ceteris  oiiiuibtis  pneleiendain  duiimus.  Non  solum  enim  eiicto- 
rilaie  Codicis,  quern  Stiioliastes  adhibuit,  sed  etjam  hoc  art^umentoroiilinna- 
lur,  quod  ei  ea  celeramm  lecliununi  ortus  declarari  uptime  potest.  IJbra- 
riuBcnim  qui  ini»tt  scribtre  debtb&t,  proper  similitudinem  clausula  a 
versu  4.  reputiit  mT{iH(.  Quod  ut  cum  prioribua  ».  6-  verbis  conciliuri  powet^ 
Tuerunt  qui  pro  4^»/tumri!t  itrft£,  scriberent  •Ja/tamMif  iuyuif.  Fro 
Ji^uTt  alii  vel  ei  glossH,  vel  ei  coHatione  aJiuruni  uMiicum  scripsenuit 
■iJj™.  vel  viliut,  fuM  mit^mrtiMtf.  Sic  Hesych.  )i'«^  interpretatur  rUm, 
Solemnis  autero  est  Aeschylo  b»c  vtrborum  sttviciura.-.  aka^MvrVwVoyAi 
h  iffianii  wOmh-     Sic.  v.  dfr     Hmf^ntin  (W^  «Ht<CK  -pU**. 
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YtTB  faunc  w&cwam  ita  emendandum  putabat  iiniunrlfm  hj^futnt  Af^xrHi 
w%im9f  quam  Iscdmiein  suopte  qiioque  ingcnio  repertam  in  textum  recepit 
CI.  Brunck ;  qwB  quidem  quamvis  sit  elegans,  veritatis  tamen  iusignibus 
caret. 

V.  899.  itmfj$^wrmi/fW9  )*««-'  iavttv]  Ita  edd.  omnes,  ante  Bninckiuin, 
^pii  Heathium  secutm  ddevit  }*#  ut  versus  hie  antithetico  melius  responde- 
ret  Sed  hoc  opus  non  est,  cunr  in  Stropharum  et  Antistroplianun  versibus 
anttiheticis  non  rcquiratury  ut  syilabae  syllabis,  pedes  pedmus,  sed  taotum 
metra  mctris  respondeant,  quod  lion  uno  loco  Heathius  ipse  monuit.  Jam 
versus  antitheticus  Miyti>MrxifMim  tui^x^* — est  lonicus  a  minore.  lonicus 
1^  minore  vel  ex  solis  lonicis  constat,  vei  etiam  alios  pedes  v.  c.  Epitritos 
TCdpit    Versus  aniistrophes  tertius  MtyaX»e%if*69a  xti^Keu  ■  ■constat 

duobus  lonicis  a  minore  |  v  if |  » » |  :  ideo  non  opus  est  ut  stro- 

phicusopposiFus  eosdem  pedes  habeat ;  suflicit  siei  metrnm  lonicuni  a  minore 
coDservetur,  quod  non  perit,  si  cum  editionilius  et  codd.  omnibus  legamus 
SwB^vrfriwjeTM  y  «T  tavttf.    Turn  cnim  versus    lonicus  a  minore  const'^t 

Mde  lonico,  ct  cpitrito  sccundo  |v» |  —  »| |.  Particula 

m  autem  more  Aeschyleo  h.  1.  abesse  nequit.  cf.  locus  simillimus  v.  145. 

V.  459.  a^i9fisprm]  ftv^tcfuLrtn  in  quibusdam  libris  scriptum  fuisse 
DOtat  Schol.  «.  e  qua  quidem  lectione  quamvis  putida  et  inepta  ille  tamen 
lensum  aliquem  elicere,  aut  potius  cxtundere  conatur.  At  quis  nescit  pluri- 
mis  ex  hoc  genere  homiuum  tarn  dura  esse  ilia,  ut  vel  silices  concoqaere 
possint  ? 

V.  472.  ^wjtif]  Propter  legem  illara  quae  anapaestum  e  paribus  iambici 
carminisregionibus  plane  exulare  jubet,  Dawesius  synizesin  in  «i«»i(  fieri,  et 
Miip  pronuntiandum  esse  statuit.  Assentior  autem  firunckio,  &c.  quibus 
tragicos  illius  legis  non  ubique  curiosos  Aiisse  certum  est. 

Ver.  631.  632.  in  Oxoniensi  plane  absunt.  Sane  si  abessent  ad  sensum 
nihil  desideraretur.  £t  fortasse  alio  modo  interpolationem,  quae  hie  allcubi 
latere   videtur,  tollerc  liceat.    Quid  si  sic  AeschyJum  scripsisse  dicamus  ? 

n^.  T0  fA  ftmiuf  r$t  xfutvf  $  Xuiuf  rttit,* 

Ita  saltem  brevius  et  elegantius  altemaret  dialogus,  cujus  ut  nunc  est 
fmic^*XtyU  non  placet. 

SEPTEM  A  PUD  THEBAS. 
Ver.  575.  In  hoc  versu  non  solum  post  ^^ivfu^tf  sjjlliiba  deest  ad  metri 
intesritatem,  sed  etiam  senaus  ejus  duonmique  sequentium  niuilis  modis 
imphcitus  est.  Ut  autem  nos  ex  omnibus  expediamus,  ita  corrigendos 
opinor:  K«/  r«9  civ  til^  x^vfM^o*  U  «%A^goy  ^l.Xvsrru^ttf  ififi^  n^^vfuxt/^ 
fiuu  Av9Ti}Mf  avrm  t«Jw^*  Ifdariifitfcf  KtiXu  &c.  Emendation  is  veritateni  ut 
asserercm,  operam  dcdiinComnicntar.  ad  h.  1.  Briinckiusaudacius,  quam  ut 
probare  possim,in  textum  inv exit  A^^^t^tv  iuuc§^pc^9  pro  w^69p*^»f  «}iA^i«r, 
neque  tamen  reliquorum  versuum  diflicultatem  rcmediotam  ai^pero  subleva* 
vit.  Pro«}iA^M»  in  Rob.  est  «3iA^«f.  In  codd.  reg.  annotalur  lectio  futilis 
ir(«rr«(of,  quam  exponunt  glossa",  tof  »  rat  mvtu  nco^  ht  rnq  mirHi  rT*(«f 
yiFni3irr«y  in  quo  Brunckius  suum  illud  •^rx*^%9  latere  putabat. 

The  other  places  Mr.  Schiitz  proposes  to  remark  on  in  his  excursus* 
are,  Ptomedieus,  v.  365.  'iTToyjxcyo^  (which  reading  he  adopts) — 371 . 
Bsffuls  flfirATjoTou,  &c.  430. — Uwrois  v70oTsya{£(.  463. — X«7f^flwiy;— 
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570.  aXtw'  (3  ia.— 682.  A/ji-iif  (^»  «r-72S.  T^eiffT^y  (which  be 
supposes  the  imme  of  a  river.) — Uai^iuttyJiyKroin  (ioJicated  as  the  mw 
reading.) 

Thetype  is  pretty,  and  paper  b«lter  than  usual.  From  the  good 
■ente  and  learning  hitherto  displayed)  I  cannot  but  have  the  best  ex^ 
pectatioos  of  the  worlc.  By  Uie  Agamemnon,  however,  it  wffl  lUnd 
«r  &11,  aod  there  I  am  afraid  the  want  of  MSS.  will  be  bMvUf  fite.    - 


Litt  of  BOOKS  which  moduced  remarkable  Prices  at  the  late 
Mr.  Horne  Took^s  tale. 


The  Library  of  John  Home  Tm^,  Esq.  by  King  lod  Locbee, 
comitting  of  605  lots,  sold  for  1251/.  14*.  6i{  among  the  articles  «• 
sekct  the  f<^awing,  wbicb  were  enriched  by  hisDotes: — 

£.  $.  d. 

Burke  on  the  French  Revolution  8  12  0 

Godwin's  Enquirer,  I7y7    3  15  O 

Hardy's  Trial.  4  vols.     5     5« 

Toobe's  ditto  6  15  O 

llarrb's  Hermes 16    0  O 

Johnson's  Dictionary,  purchased  by  H^or  Jamei    300    0  0 

Locke  on  tlie  Understanding,  3  vols.  • 13     0  0 

Locke's  Works,  folio  - 18    0  O 

Lowih's  Grammpr    i  10  0 

AnotherCopy  •  •  - ' 4     10 

Lye,  Diet.  Saxonicum     34     0  0 

Monboddo  on  Language      • • 5     76 

Oswald  on  Common  Sense  •■■ 4    3  0 

Pioszi's  Synonymy  4  13  O 

Ritson's  Remarks  on  Shakspeare    7     26 

Skinoer's  Etymologicon  Lexicon     7  17  6 

Spelman's  Glossary      3  17  0 

VosMiOpera     " * 12  12  0 

Rare  articles  without  iiis  notes : 
191  A  Lytel  Treatise,  called  llieDisputacyon,  or  Complaint 

of  the  Herte,  printed  by  Wiukin  de  Worde    -. 30  DO 

194  Dives  and  Pauper,  by  ditto    16  I6  0 

499  Nychodemns"  Gospel  26  Sti 

57o"A  Bookeon  Purgature     17  0  0 

759  Virgil  by  Stainglturst,  1583    IS  0  0 

Upwards  of  a  thousand  persons  attended  the  sale,  and  the  bw^  were- 
4tvided  among  a  hundred  purchasers. 
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NOTICE  OF 
Teuehers  Edition  of  Antoninus  Zdberalis. 

AmTOMINI  LibERALIS  MtroifJiOp^tOiriav    Svvayooyrif  TRAKSFORMi-* 

TiOMUM  Congeries,  cum  Notis  Guil.  Xtlandri,  Abr^ 
Berkelii,  Thom.  Munckbri,  et  Henr.  Verhetkii  :    ao 

CBS8ERUNT  ^SOPI   FaBULJB   ALI(^U0T,    QUA    IN   iEsOPEARUM 

Editionibus.haud  leguntur,  it  Babrii  nonnullje:  cu- 
KAviT  LuDOv.  Henr.  Teucherus.  Lipsijb,  1791.  pp.  227, 
Octavo. 


W^S  shall  make  the  fotlowing  extract  from  Teacher's  Preface,  to  en^r- 
Ue  our  readers  to  form  some  opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  edition : 

"  Nos  qoidem  in  hac  nova  editioiie  retiimimus  Xylandri,  Munckeri, 
Ct  Verheykii  Notas,  omissis  lis,  qine  rauioris  momenti  esse  ridehantur  t 
ex  Berkelianis  adscripsimas  eas,  quas  vel  indigitaverat  Manckerus 
jd  ad  quas  remiserat  Verbeykius,  vel  quas  ad  contextum  vel  alius 
(ilium)  scriptoris  locum  illustrandum  facere  judicabamus :  quas  ad  fi- 
aem  ac^ecimus  fabulas,  quie  iu  nulla  ^sopearum.editione  reperiuntufi 
ttque  etiam  Babrianas  sumsimus  ex  Tbom.  Tyrwhitti,  qui  eas  ex  Co- 
dice  Bodleiano  descripsit,  Dissertatione  de  Babrio  Fabularum  Scrip- 
tore,  edita  Londini  1781.  recusa  Erlangae.  1785." 

Our  readers  might  suppose  from  this  extract,  that,  in  possessing  Teu- 
eher^s  Edition  of  this  work,  tlie  edition  of  Verheyk,  published  in  1774. 
Lug.  Bat.,  would  be  an  incumbrance  to  their  library,  and  it  is  to  guard 
against  this  error,  that  we  notice  at  all  Teucbefs  edition,  which  was 
published  so  many  years  ago.  'i  he  editor  informs  us  that,  of  the  notes 
of  Xylander,  Muncker,  and  Verheyk,  he  has  omitted  ''  qux  mlnoris 
momenti  esse  videbantur :"  we  differ  with  him  in  the  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  the  parts,  which  are  omitted,  and  are  disposed  to  thiuk 
that  even^  thing  written  by  such  men,  as  Muncker  and  Verheyk,  scho* 
lars  of  deep  research,  and  accurate  remark,  merits  the  attention  of  the 
student.  Teucher  gives  an  "  Index  Reruni  et  Verborum,  quae  obser- 
vantnr  et  explicantur,"  but  he  has  omitted  the  **  index  Scriptorum  ve- 
teruni,  qui  vel  illustrantur,  et  tentantur,  vel  corrigimtur,''  which  is 
sorely  a  most  important  part.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
Teucher  has  reprinted  entire  Verheyk's  "  Excursus  in  Dialectos  Anto- 
nianas.'^  We  also  6nd  among  the  omissions  the  dedications  of  both 
Verheyk,  and  Muncker,  as  well  as  both  the  prefaces,  though  the  pre- 
fiice  of  Verheyk  is  particularly  valuable  upon  many  accounts.  It  pre- 
sents us  with  useful  information  respecting  the  former  editions  of  An- 
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toninus  Ljberalis ;  it  givps  to  ui  a  brief  history  of  Ibe  dupntei  betwccB 
Berketiua  and  Muncker,  and  it  acquaints  us  with  wbat  Verbeyk  has 
liinuelfdone.  Verbe^k  there  says  that  he  retjeived  from  Rubnken 
and  Valckenaer,  some  conjectures  of  Ueoiaterhua,  together  with  toma 
of  iheirown. 

Fuliuen,  Sceptrum  Jovis. 
We  recommend  to  lUe  student  to  attend  to  the  foDowittg  note : 

h^lv  rx^nTfci',  Xylander  emendat  ror  la^dv  ncfiTf»,  nooimprobo! 
aliud    sceptrum  prater  fulmen  dod  novit  Jupiter.     Vrisp.  c.  XIX. 

"  Fulmjna  sub  Jove  sunt,  Neptuni  ftiscina  telum  :" 
•tteluDi,  et  aceptrnm  Neptuni  fuscinn,  ut  Jovisfiilmen:  Flin.  L.  X. 
c.  3.  '  Negant  unquam  solam  hanc  avem  futniine  exanlmatain,  unde 
armigeram  Jovis  consuetudo  judicBTit;'  Scrvius  ad  £n.  I.  v.  398> 
EuM  in  avem  convertit,  quam  arem  Jupiter  inluerere  tibi  prtKtpIt,  tt 
Jttlmina  gestart :'  nee  unquam  legere  memioi,  uIh  scnttnim  gestuu 
iultoduc^ilur  aquilii:  Jovts  armtger  alet  est  Virgilio  Georg.  3.  non 
tceptrigtr,  quamvis  licet  fulmcn  Jovi  pro  sceptro  ait :  Phzdr,  L.  IV. 
c.  17. 


h.  e.  Ktptmm :  si  qub  tamen  ri  ^tTfty  retiuere  maluerit,  adracare 
poterit  iUud  Pindari,  Pytk.  Od.  I. 

itycUu  xvpo;. 
fvSii  S'  ova  ffxatra 

sed  fx  TfaoakXTiXso,  ut  vides,  ponit_/ubirM  et  leqttmM."  Hunck."  A 
cnnjectura  Xyiandri  nijirray  emendantii  etiam  Cuper.  non  aiieniB. 
est,  in  Apoth.  Horn.  p.  24.  Julminit  nwtuttr  tt  crmtgtr  poetu  dicitur 
aquilat  vid.  Heins.  ad  Sil.  Ital.  L.  XII.  t.  58.  Pindani*  Nob.  viro 
cit.  Pyth.  I.  V.  9. 

f5S«  S*  eauk  VKowTf  Alii  »^*nf, 
sed  fulmen  Jovii  sceptrum  erat,  unde  lectio  Don  soUicitanda ;  Prop- 
terea  quod   raos  subjuneitur  i^i*a{,  de  quo  vid.  Bumi.  (&  Joe.  rMtg, 
c.  14."  Verb.    p-S7.     For  out  own  parts,  we  are  satisfied  with  w 
reasoning  of  Verheyk. 

itito^lftn,    ix^xim*,   eoadere. 

Teucber  in  page  60.  dtifi^ray  ixrimts  fiXifyo),  omits  eatirdjrin 
important  note,  which  we  have  in  Verheyk's  edition  : 

"  dvi^vva.*,  unica  litters  mutata,  scribe,  d*i&yisa.y,  Ludanoi^ 
afurrti  avSpfi  liireffanove-t,  optimi.viri  eradiMt  :  Xylandro  non  ignan 
fuit'tiicc  lectio,  ut  indicat  ejus  versio  :  alque  hoc  iiltro  profiteor,  oe 
laureolam  in  mastaceo  quasrere  me  censeas."  Uunck.  Idem  coiyecit 
Ga]ru4,  ctiamsi  Berkelius  voluisset,  dvi<r?iirity,  quod  in  altera  Ed. 
iDOtant  in  ^fnvHr."    Verheyk.  p.  66. 


Naifee  of 

Thus  ir«  have  in  Longhiiis  nteg)  i^ovs,  c.  44.  Stiirsf  ov^y  on  f/^^ 
wi?^AH£f  iyifiaif^iusif  luyakofvelst  *  nil  nisi  magnifici  adolatores  evadi. 


xetSettpOf  xa6oiipe»» 
In  pa^  68.  xaiou^crsi  ro  rij;  dhx^rjs  otJjxa    Teucher  cites  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  note : 

^  XyL  prhtsquam  Mrcrii  eorpu$  deponerety  bene  sane,  Lucas, 
e.  XXIII.  ▼.  53.  xadcXciv  cudri  {ri  trwy^  roS  'irjcov)  everiXi^sv  auri 
^iviift,  Enam.ei  itposUvm  invdvit  sindoniJ'    Munck. 

Bui  in  Verheyk's  edition  we  hare  the  following  words  besides,  which 

ought  not  to  have  been  omitted : 

**  Aliud  xaiai^uj,  aliud  xaSou^iuf,  ne  quis  heir,  .ut  aliqin&do  ftctum 
tidiy  depurgatume  anjforU  agi  existimet." 

dfx^v,  omnino,  used  only  with  a  negative. 

Muncker,  in  page   1 1 7,  has  the  following  note : 

"  ApoUodor.  L.  I.  Zr^TOvvtanf  K  dfi^ori^ttiv  riv  TXav  •^  va.vfs  dvrj^Sr^ 
'Hco^orof  W  (scribe  'H^Siu)^$  cum  Fabro)  outt  rjv  doxi^  f ^/^*  irXsucrai 
iforst  dxxci  Tfaf  Ojx^otAi)  hvXsisiv,  non  intellexit  iJlua  njv  dgx^v  inter- 
pres ;  vertit  enim,  Herodotus  neque  jam  turn  stathn  naHgasse,  sed 
tnmd  Omphalen  sertihUem  sermuH  irgirmai:  tu  vide  Vigerum  de 
idwt.  Ling.  Gr.  p.  ]  8,  verte,  inquam,  ornnino  mm  navigasse  ait : 
nam  Vigerum  accuratius  dum  considero,  ut  satisfacturus  sit  tibi,  vereor: 
producit  ex  Xenpph.  L.  VII.  Exprd.  oo-oyiref  ^^oXexaJrcfoi', /xirXou- 
^rtov  Kivfitd  yiye<rioUf  ^  «f%3»'  f^^  TrXovrrja-aUg  kou  aVa;  Xuthj^ oVf^oy,  Ik 
ficuriXkwg  UiuiTYiv  (pavYfVOUf-^oig^rjv  fj^-^  fiairiXeva-ai,  'quo  graviusexdivite 
paupereni  fieri,  quam  ab^itto  divitem  non  fuisse,  quantoque  molestius 
ex  rege  privatum  fieri,  quam  regem  fuisse  nunquam:*  nimirum  illud 
r^y  d^X^y  respoodet  saepe  ruj  omuinOf  promts,  plane,  Thucyd.  oi$B 
^ifwyrai  n}y  d^^v :  familiarem  Dioni  istam  esse  locutionem  observat 
cL  Jacob.  Gronovius  Supplem,  nunc  nuper  edit.  p.  54." 

But  <%%ijv  is  never  so  used,  hut  with  a  negative,  as  is  shown,  if  we 

refliember  rightly,,  by  Lennep,    (in  bis  Notes  on  Pkalaris*s  Epistles,) 
who  first  explained  the  principle  of  the  thing. 

Digitus,  digitum,  SaxTuXo^>  ZdKT\)XoVf  &c. 
^The  subsequent  note  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student: 
••  Gloss,  Benedieti,  Interdita,  pe(roWxri;>.a,leg.  interdigita:---nedf- 
gita  mireris,  vide  niihi,  quam  multa  contra  vulgarera  usum  ovSsrs^ujg 
m  Fett.  Gloss,  efferantur,  Artieula,  df^fl^a,  Nervia,  vsv^a,  Petron. 
firagm.  Tragwr.  p.  17.  Ed.  Coiher.  Mortuus  pro  mortno,  qui  kahet 
nervia  preeciaa :  Non.  c.  3.  149.  ut  probet  nervia  esse  neutri  generis, 
producit  ex  Varronis  Satyra,  Svo$  ku^as,  Et  id  dicunt  suam  Brisei- 
dan  producere,  qua  ejus  ttervias  traciare  solehat :  nisi  nerria  heic  le- 
gas,  quomodo  ici,  quod  intendit,  evincet  hoc  exemplo  Nonius  ?  G/a- 
dium,  ^i<^os,  Gladia,  ^Ifrj,  StumbUum,  xsyr^ov,  leg.  stimulum :  Gloss-. 
Cyrill.  cJjLtof ,  humdrum,  d<rK0^  rav^sios,  culleum,  et  sexcenta  alia  : 
caeterum,  ut  digitus  et  digitum  L^tim,  ita  ^(XKruAo;  Gr»ci  et  $dKrvX<^ 
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iicaat:  A*tM.  L.  (.  c.  86.  Epigr.  B.  Seij  lixnJ^  X"f^f>  I*  ^< 
«.  25.  Epigr.  I. 

HmKus,  V.  114! 

adde  qute  Nansiiisad  Nonn.  Paraphra$.  c.  XIX.  v.  130.  notint: 
metaplasmus  ille  lonicus  videtur:  Horn.  //.  E.  t.  723.  xofiWT^  xukAoI 
ftnnutat  Scbot. 'Iivyixw;,  xu'kAou;,  rov(  r^o^nif.  sic  ^f|:i.a  pro  ^i^;  m 
£pigr.  Ani/tn,  L.  I.  c.  33,   Numer.  28."  p.  181. 

We  have  cited  this  note  more  particularly  with  a  view  to  giuird  the 

itndeDt  against   the  absurdity,  into  which  many,  whom  we  shall  not 

name,  have  fallen,  of  supposing  that  the  neulral  plunl,  such  aa  ^igUth 

idtiru)^,  comes  from  the  masculine  singiutar,  dtgittu,  itUnXtf. 

raivEiv,  adulari,  de  Aaimalibus  raudam  moventibas. 

By  far  Ihe  most  valuable  note,  thai  has  ever  been  written  on  thii 
word,  whicli  has  afforded  such  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  learning, 
and  the  exercbe  of  ingenuity,  appears  in  page  156,  and  we  shall  cite 
it  entire,  because  Mr.  Blomfield  on  '  The  Seven  against  Thebes*' 
V-  379.  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  thought  by  many  scholars  to  have  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  which  is  by  oo  means  the  case.  It  !• 
true,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  elaborate  note,  he  refen  us  to  the"Ia> 
terpreles  ad  Antonin.  Liberal.  35,"  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  hu 
made  little,  or  no  use  of  the  important  matter,  which  b  to  befbusA 
there,  except,  perhaps,  to  take  one,  or  two  examples  from  it,  else  be 
would  not  have  said:  "  aiuyety  igitur  PROPRIE  dicitnr  canj*,  qui 
Cauda  blauditur,rai(tfan«   teniter  alterau,  utait  Horatins." 

"  AuKOi  it  vvva,yriiiiyti  >tai  gjrayrti,  hiec  vox  non  de  Impit  tantwB. 
et  coitifrut,  sed  omiiioiM  itdeo  animalihiu,  g*a  ewda  adulmlMr,  nmr- 
patur :  bine  irxyvkr,  patit,  cntda .-  pcritf  sfiKiuf  et  vtUnu  r;>i  homi- 
nes dicnntur :  Pmd.  Ppth.  Od.  I.  legi  nunc  nuper,  "Zuy  S*  irdyxf 
fu*  f)iXa>'  Koi  ■»(  imv  a^a^voif  eirayt :  in  ScfaoUis  ad  eandem  oden  ia- 
vento  niglXetov  Knei  illius  taun,  in  quo  hospites  cremabat  Phalaiii^ 
vocalura  fuisse  artificem,  quem  Perillum  Plin.  et  Ovid,  appellant:  id 
quod  baud  scio,  an  quisquam  notaverit:  itenim  monendum mihi  *} 
vaneir  latius  patere,  qoam  quidam  rentur :  konibui  iUud  tribuit 
Tzetz.  ad  Li/copftr.  p.  131.  £d.  Steph.  tlSt*  S^Bivr^t  avX^s  r^f 
Kifx^S  ^uxOL'f  xai  ^arraf  -^liigiDf,  ffeuvorrai  ao'rov;  vous  cugaai,  Hie- 
ronym.  in  Fit.  Pauii  Eremil.  Et  ilii  (le<H>es)  directo  cm-m  ad  eadvmr 
beati  tenh  subHtterunt,  adulantibusque  caudis  circa  rjiu  peda  oeeu- 
btttre:  nimirum  n-Kiffir  PROPRIE  estcdiufa  adWart:  qmaemMmea^ 
anuHaliafecere  hoc  eonauevere,  trahciy  diciaittir:  Apollon,  ^i*^«is.  1. 
V.  1144. 

O^ptf  8'  sIXiIouj  r»  xecrA  f aX^wj  n  Xj*^»nj, 
"sririy  ffalnoiiTtf  tir^Xuflov." 

ictantium, unde  hocargumentumob«emtioniihactnu» 


wprirni  i 
AdLacta: 
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tiali,  agnoscit  quidem  Staverenios,  qoK  dixit  Maockenis,  sed  c<n»- 
tendit  verbam  hoc  proprium  esse  canum,  a  quibus  metaphorice  ad 
alia  animalia  translatuiu  esset;  si  i^ero  analogiae  ratlooem  habiii&set, 
▼idisbet  vix  aliam  quam  mavendi  significationera  huic  verbo  inesse, 
ouod  cum  fiat  cauda»  res  ipsa  loquitur,  praprie  de  omnibus  animalihuw 
aid,  qua  caudam  moment,  sive  hoc  motu  tanquam  remigio  utantur,  ut 
pisces,  de  quibus  etiam  cral^eiv  adkibuit  Sophocles  ap.  Athenaeum^ 
L.  VII.c.2, 

Talvovo'iy  ougotioiO'iv 
cet.  et  ates,  de  quibus  adhibuit  Antigonusin  Hist  or,  AS.  monente  hie 
Berkelio ;  sive  eo  laetitiam  testentur,  quod  omiies  faciunt  bestiie  ci- 
cures,  uti  io  canibus  non  tantuno,  sed  et  eguis,  si  palpes,  in  porcio, 
et  otfibus  cet.  constat :  de  lupis  et  leonUms  jam  vidimus,  et  con6r-« 
matur  Ovidii  loco  Tietzie  expositioni  congruo.  Met.  L.  XIV.  v.  255. 
ubi  et  tirit  adduntur, 

MilU  Inpif  mixteqne  lupis  tirsaque  league 
Occurtu  ftcere  metum  ;  $ed  nulla  timenda. 

Quill  (tiam  blandas  movere  per  aera  caudat^ 
Nostraque  aduianten  comiiant  vestigia : 

vides  quod  innuo,  blandas  movere  caudas,  et  aduiari,  .jungi  qnidem^ 
sed  tamen  divcrsa  esse,  quod  minus  distinguunt,  qui  illud  canb  prae 
ceteris  proprium  censent ;  alterum  enim  (raiveiv,  alterum  est  tr^ocrxvpsTr, 
quod  Livius  innuit  L.  IX.  c.  IS.  Dssiderata  humjacentium  adulatkh- 
««f,  etL.  XXX.  c.  l6.  Mare  adulantiumprocubuerunt,  unde  disci- 
mus  quoniodo  ad  homines  translatum  sit,  et  pro  simpliciter  aliquid 
pet  ere  sumatur,  unde  cum  adorare  vel  confunditur,  vel  idem  signifi- 
eat ;  sic  eiiira  Vet,  Inscriptia  ap.  Murator.  Deos  pro  me  adularent : 
nisi  distiuctionem  facias  inter  erouveiv  ov^ay,  et  oJpa:  certe  o-olIvcu  et 
adulor  stepe  tanlum  indicare  voluptatem,  quam  motitando  caudam 
osteotant,  vel  etiam  adsultando,  ac  vocis  sono,  testantur  Lucretius  L.  V. 
▼.  1069.  uh'i  gannitu  vocis  adulare  dixit,  et  ^lian.  L.  XIII.  c.  42* 
avTOy  MsXiroLioy  xvvihov  saraiye,  adsullando  lettitiam  testabatur,  quam 
Epaminouda  reviso  capiebat :  neque  aliter  vetulus  canis,  qui  solus  fere 
Ulyssem  post  tam  longos  errores  aguoscebat.  Homer.  Odys.  P. 
V.  301. 

certe  ad  qucevis  animalia  retuitt  Eustath.  ad  Odys.  K.  v.  20.  quern 
Homcri  locum  oh  ociiins  habuit  Schol.  Lycophronis,  xaiyordTij  Si 
X^f  7#  'S.alveiv  eir)  ^ukjjv  dxiycvv,  0  eVri,  oreisiv  ttjv  oJ^fly,  et  ad  Odyss. 
ll.v.  10.  xuf*o>,fxrot/aevov  fievBtr)  xuvcJv,  ^Sr,  y.ou  eirs  tTB^wv  rfiMefwv  ?wvrtt>y, 
ixsracfocixiy  $e  r^WixuJs  xa<  el>  roi^  wtovKovg  xal  xoAaxixov;,  Schol.  Piiid. 
Vyth,  II.  V.  151.  et  ad  Olywp.  IV.  7-  i^c^yxy  aVri  t'ju  iyjL^r^u'ay,  diri 
Twv  o'xiv'oyrwv  twcuv." 

To  these  instances  we  add  Hcsych.  v.  Hahov^oi,  ol  Tas  ov^oif  vvysyjx^ 
xtjot/vrg;  hnroi  x«)  xvyeg. 
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To  TBB  EdiTOBOV  THE  Cl,AaSlCAL  JoUBNAL. 

1  WAS  mrpriwri  to  find  to  your  hveinh  Number  an  attack  od  an  uil- 
publislied  work  of  mine,  by  a  Gentleman,  wbo  calls  himself  "the 
Abiidger  of  Bryant."  TTie  work  which  he  abridges,  is  the  only  publi- 
cation, 1  believe,  of  Mr,  Bryant's,  which  I  have  never  read.  It  re- 
lates to  four  passages  in  Scripture  concerning  Balaam,  Joshua,  Sam.- 
*m,  (improperly  spelt  Sampien)  and  Jcnak.  1  cannot  speak  of  tlie 
original ;  but  we  lean  from  this  curious  abridgment, — that  Balam, 
who  came  to  Hoab  from  *•  the  mountains  of  the  East,'*  was  Arrht — 
Mff^eof  Midian.ancl  Edom,  lying  to  the  south  and  the  west  of  Moab  I— 
that  the  Ass  was  made  an  object  of  veneration  in  those  regions  "  from  its, 
ptadiar  aagacityl" — that  Bacchus  placed  the  "  Atimne  sptciri"  in 
the  celestial  sphere  ! — that  their  fdrvr,,  or  trib.  \iibich  w^s  also  placed 
there,  was  "  perhapt  a  d'utant  edttmbretion  of  the  ark  !  " — that  "  both 
these  constellations"  (the  Asinine  species  and  their  crib)  "are  reckomd 
omimout  of  terenitif  f" — and  that,  as  whales  are  not  found  near  Joppa, 
a  whale  must  have  been  sent  on  purpose  from  the  north  to  swallow  up 
Jonah  I    (Class.  Jouni.  xii.  pp.  321— 33U,)     Wchave,  besides,  some 

^  delectable  specimens  of  correct  writing  :    e.  r. — "  where  the    LXX 

translation."    p.  323.      "  The    mountains    of  Kiddim probably 

meant  some  eastern  eminences."  ibid. 

Now,  sir,  if  I  were  to  close  this  letter  hen,  I  much  mistake  the  usual 
feelings  of  authon,  if  yonr  correspondent  would  iiot  think  himself 
entitled  to  complain  of  a  little  want  of  candor  on  my  part.  He 
would,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  |»rt  of  the  ridiculebjust, 
and  that  ail  of  it  is  founded  upon  his  own  expressions  ;  hut  he  might 
say,  tliut  he  had  oftener  than  once  been  quoted  by  half  sentences  ;—' 
that  some  undoubted  errors  which  had  escaped  his  pen  had  been  iti- 
vidiouitly  selected,  in  order  to  expose  him  to  contenipt ; — and  that  all 
that  is  ingnibus,  learned,  or  argumenlative,  in  the  system  which  he 
Mijtporls,  had  been  either  concealed,  or  misrepresented.  But,  sir, 
have  I  no  reason  to  make  a  similar  complaint  aiiainst  your  correspon- 
dent}    If  1  be  not  misinformed  concern ing  the  name  of  this  gentle- 

.  man,  he  is  a  man  of  letters,  and,  what  I  esteem  much  more,  a  man  of 
genius.  His  short,  and,  I  must  say,  flippant,  account  of  my  book, 
would  nut  have  otherwise  attracted  so  nmrh  of  my  notice.  But  he 
should  recollect,  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  a  good  painter,  to  sit 
down  to  draw  caricatures. 

Having  taken  up  the  pen,  I  shall  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  Mr.  Bryant's  work,  as  it  is  made  knowu  to  mc  by  the  abridgmeut, 
for  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  book  itself;  and  I  shall  submit 
it  to  the  Judgment  of  your  correspondent,  whether,  or  not,  be  will 
still  adhere  to  all  of  Bryant's  opinions. 
1  have  always  sir,  considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  ever^  icvai  V&& 
VOL.  VII.  CI.  Jl.  NO.  >A\ .  ^ 
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disputes  for  the  sake  of  truth,  not  only  candidly  to  examine  the  reason- 
ing of  an  adversary,  but  to  produce  aU  the  evidence  which  iie  can  find 
in  its  favor.  When  tliis  is  fairly  done»  and  be  still  feels  that  he  cannot 
be  convinced,  he  may  expect  that  a  candid  hearuig  will  be  given  to 
him,  while  he  states  his  objections.  Your  readers  are  in  possession  of 
what  Mr.  Bryant's  abridger  has  said  for  him.  In  answering  him  upon 
several  points,  I  shall  state  what  additional  arguments,  I  think,  might 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  Mr.  Bryant's  opinions ;  and  then  show  why  I 
am  still  unprepared  to  follow  liim. 

1.  In  the  passages  in  Deuteronomy  and  Numbers^  in  which  Balaam 
is  said  to  be  brought  from  Aram,  or  Syria,  and  Aram  Naharaim,  or 
Mesopotamia,  Mr.  Bryant  proposes  to  substitute  a  "7  for  a  1 — to  read 
OIH  Edom  for  QIK  Aram — and  to  dismiss  Kaharaim  as  a  gloss. 
Mr.  Br^Tint's  reasons  for  proposing  this  alteration  are  stated  pp.  321- 
3^2.  lu  addition  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  observetl,  that  if 
Pethor  (m\nS)  Pethorah)  the  place  of  Balaam's  residence,  were  the 
same  with  Petra,  as  Mr.  Bryant  supjioses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
It  was  in  Edom,  and  not  in  Si/Ha,  or  Aram,  Eusebius  dbtinctly  tells 
us  that  Petra  was  a  city  in  the  land  of  Edom-rHgrf  a,  iri/Js  iv  yjT 
'EWa,  Ac. 

2.  It  is  said  that  Balaam  came  from  Peihar,  which  t<  bif  the  river  of 
the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people.  In  favor  of  Mr.  Bryant's  opi- 
nion, it  may  be  observed  that  .a  river  flowed  by  Petra.  Nabaiiti, 
says  Pliny,  oppidum  incolunt  Petram  nomine  in  convalle,  paulo  minus 
1 1  milL  pass.  ampUtudinis  circumdatam  montibus  inaccessis  AMNE 
INTERFLUEKTE. 

3.  If  Mr.  Bryant  be  right  in  supposing  Pethorah,  and  Petra,  to 
Lave  been  the  same,  there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  dismiss  Aaha- 
raim  as  a  gloss.  This,  indeed,  would  be  taking  a  considerable  lil>erty 
with  the  text.  That  part  of  Edom,  in  which  Ptira  was  situateci, 
abounded  in  rivers ;  and  it,  therefore,  might  have  been  called  Edom 
Kaharaim,  to  dibtinguish  it  i'rom  other  districts  not  so  well  watered  ; 
just  as  Aram  kaharaim  was  so  called,  to  distiuguidh  it  from  other  parts 
of  Syria.  Petra,  according  to  Eusebius,  lay  ten  miles  to  the  east  of 
Aila ;  and  Aila,  which  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Elanitic 
bay,  by  the  consent  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  was  the  Eloth  of  Scrip- 
ture. Now,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge  from  the  map,  the  place  called 
Jotbathah,  or  Jotbath,  must. have  been  situated  about  fiAecn  miles 
from  Aila,  or  Eloth,  and  about  five  miles  from  Petrol  Let  us  then 
turn  to  the  words  of  Moses  (Deut.  x.)     From  thence  they  journeyed 

%  unto  Gudgodah,  and  from  Gudgodah  to  Jotbath— 0^12— ^^Jl^  \^ik — 
a  land  of  rivers  of  water.  Thus  Petra  was  situated  witliin  live  miles 
of  a  spot  expressly  called  a  land  of  rivers  of  water.  If,  then,  Balaam 
resided  at  Petra  in  the  land  of  Edom,  it  was  precisely  in  that  part 
which  might  be  properly  called  Edom  Naharaim ;  for  since  we  find 
from  Pliny,  that  one  of  the  rivers  of  Edom  ran  near  to  Petra,  we  may 
conclude,  that  Petra,  as  well  as  Jotbath,  was  included  in  the  land  of 
rivers  of  water,  especially  as  the  two  cities  were  oidy  about  five  miles 
distant  from  each  other. 

4.  These  observations  appear  to  me  to  strtngthen  Mr.  Bryant's  opi- 
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h'lon,  who  contends,  justly  enough,  that  if  Balaam  came  from  the 
■noiintuinij  of  ibe  Kast,  he  could  not  have  come  from  Aram  A'jAa- 
raim,  or  Mesopotamia,  wliicb  vfa»  to  the  north  of  Moab.  But  k  i> 
further  tcr  be  observeJ,  that'  when  Qulaara  quitted  Balak,  he  returned 
to  hia  own  people ;  (Num.  xxiv.)  and  we  fiad  that  Balaam  was  slain 
sfterward!*  with  the  five  kings  of  Midtan,  or  Edom,  (Num.  xsii.)  Ii 
it  not  (o  be  concluded  from  thi^,  that  Balaam  was  a  Midiantte,  or  Edo* 
mite,  and  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  diMaut  country  of  Mrsopotamia  1 

All  these  things  considered,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Bryant's  arguments, 
will  make  it  very  dilKcult  to  comprehend  how  Balaam  cotild  have  come 
front  Meiiopotainia ;  and  jet  I  find  it  iiiijiossible  to  agree  with  Brjiant) 
or  bis  abridgi^r,  lu  tliiakinj;  that  he  came  from  Edom. 

1.  I  remember  no  instance  which  authorises  us  to  read  dM  for 
OTTK  Edom.  The  ntu  is,  I  believe,  no-where  omitted  in  the  ortLo. 
graphy  of  the  word.  This,  I  confers,  would  not  be  a  great  ditBculty, 
if  other  obstacles  did  not  oppose  themselves. 

2.  Mr.  Bryant  thinks  that  the  Petkor,  qt  Pttkorak,  of  Scripture 
was  the  same  city  with  that  whicti  the  Greeks  called  Feira,  But  this 
last  city  was  not  called  Pilra  by  the  Hebrews ;  fur  the  name  which 
thej;  gave  it  was  Dp^,  Rrkem,  or  Rokom,  ( Epipkan.  ii%  Synopt. 
L.  li.  advert.  AteiM.)  or  Artkemt.  (Josejib.  .\ntiq.  iv,  7.)  ll  is,  there- ' 
fore,  apjKirvnt,  that  if  iMoscs  had  intended  to  describe  ttie  city  of 
Edom,  wliich  the  Greeks  called  Fetra,  he  would  not  have  naitted  it 
I'elhoriih,  but  Rtkem  ;  and  Pethorah  must  be  some  other  place  than 
FeIra,  t\!iich  the  fltbrews  did  not  know  by  that  name, 

3.  It  Is  SHJd  (N'um.  xxii.)  lh»t  Bnlak  went  out  to  meet  Balaam,  khIo 
a  tilt/  of  Moab  which  is  in  ihr.  bordrr  of  Amon,  whteh  is  in  the  ut' 
mo*l  coasl.  Mr.  Bryant  and  his  abridj;^r  think  that  the  river  Arnun. 
was  lo  the  south  of  Moab  ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  quite  necessary  to  sup*, 
port  their  hypothesis.  But  the  abridger  will  tind,  by  giving  a  little 
altenlidu  to  tlie  subject,  that  Ibe  river  Arnon  was  the  nortltern  boun- 
dary of  that  Muab  which  was  possessed  by  Balak.  ~  1  sliall  make  this 
plain  to  him  in  a  moment  I'he  river  Jordan  runs  from  north  to 
Bouth,  from  tile  lake  GenntmTtlh  to  Ibe  lake  AfpkaUitti.  .The  river 
Jabbok  tuked  its  course  from  (he  east,  and  falls  into  tlie  jortlnn  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  lake  Gemesareth.  The  Amon  rises  in  "  the 
uiouiilains  of  the  East,"  unit  aOer  bending  to  tlie  south,  runs  from 
east  10  west,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Jni&o^,  until  it  fjlls  into  the 
lake  Atphaililn.  The  Jabbok  I  cumpulc  to  be  alrout  fifty  miles  further 
to  the  north  llinn  the  Amon.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Scripture.  The 
Amon  wiij  the  border  of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorila. 
(Num.  xx'i.)  When  the  hraclilc^  crosjitd  the  Amon,  they  invaded  the 
territory  of  tiie  Amorites ;  and  pns.iesKd  thr  land  from  Ai-non  unto 
.fabbok.  {Num.  sxi.)  The  king  of  the  .\niorites  bad  driven  the  forni6r 
king  of  Moab  beyond  the  Arnon  ; — he  had  taken  all  the  land  ont  of 
his  hand  erfn  unto  Amon.  (Ihid.)  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Amon 
w.)s  the  northern  boundary  of  Moub  ;  because  the  land  which  lies  bc- 
lweeii./*66i./,-and^rMoit,  is  all  lo  the  north  of  the  latter  river,  and 
lliii  was  the  laud  which  the  .•\niorites  had  possessed,  before  it  was 
Ukeu  from  iheiii  by  the  Israelites.    But  since  Amon  was  the  northern 
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boundary  of  Moab  in  tbe  time  of  Balak,  that  king  would  hate  been 
going  in  a  contrary  direction  from  what  be  ought  to  have  done,  if  h^ 
had  mean^  to  meet  Balaam,  and  if  Balaam  had  come  from  Peire. 
Thb  will  appear  from  what  I  am  about  to  state. 

4.  Balaam  says  (Num.  xxiii.)  that  Balak  had  broogbt  him  cut  4fftke 
mountains  of  the  east.  But  Petra,  which  was  situated  within  ten 
miles  of  Aila,  or  Elotk,  lay  S.  S.  W.  of  Fhgah,  and  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Abarim^  where  Balak  and  Balaam  hela  their  conierences.  (See 
Hist.  Geog.  of  Dr.  Wells,  p.  230.)  Two  contradictions,  then,  must 
fpUow,  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Bryant.  1st,  Balak  must 
have  gone  to  the  northern  border  of  his  territory  to  meet  Balaam*  who 
was  coming  from  Petra,  which  was  situated  to  the  soulh-south-west  of 
Moab.  2dly,  If  Balaam  came  from  Petra^  to  Moab,  he  came  from 
the  south-south-west ;  and  yet  he  distinctly  declares,  that  he  was 
brought  from  "  the  mountains  of  the  East." 

Mr.  Bryant  proposes  to  read  1Dy"^3Il,  the  children  of  Omar — or 
lDjr~'»^3,  the  children  of  Ammon,  for  IQy'^Jl,  the  children  of  his 
people.  Who  were  the  children  of  Omar?  The  city  called  iDpy, 
had  been  destroyed,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
I  cannot  think  the  learned  author  more  happy,  when  he  would  read 
Beni'Ammon.  The  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  was 
the  Jabbok,  which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  tlieir  territory,  and 
which  sefianiteft  their  possessions  from  those  of  tbe  Amontes.  p2^  "TJX 
PDy"^33  ^23  bnyy—even  unto  the  river  Jabbok  the  border' of  the  chii^ 
dren  of  Amnion^  Great  part  of  Edom,  all  Moab,  and  all  the  land  of 
the  Amorites,  intervened  between  Petra,  and  the  country  of  the  Am* 
monites.  It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  say,  that  Balaam 
dwelt  at  Petra,  which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon. 

The  comitrv  to  the  north  of  the  Amon  still  continued  to  be  called 
Moab,  even  after  the  Moabites  had  been  driven  to  the  south  of  that 
river.  But  it  is  evident  from  Scripture  (Num.  xxi.  and  Jud.  xi.)  that 
the  Moabites  had  no  possessions  to  the  north  of  the  Aman,  or  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Jabbok,  in  the  time  of  Balak.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  hypothesis  of  the  learned  author  cannot  be  supported  by 
fiicts,  when  he  says,  that  the  Amon  was  to  the  south  of  Moab,  and 
would  consequently  describe  Balak  as  coiuing  from  some  part  of  tlie 
country  between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok  to  meet  Balaam. 

He  shall  smite  the  comers  of  Moab--  (Num.  xxiv.)  2W!2  ^J1K3  yTTDV 
Mr.  Bryant  prefers  the  traiiblatiou  of  the  LXX,  and  would  translate 
ivith  them  ij/f/^ova^,  leaders,  or  xhiefs,  as  the  proper  meaning  of 
V12*)S)»  instead  oi  corners.  Was  Mr.  B.  aware,  that  this  translation  of 
the  LXX  is  confirmed  by  the  Chaldaic  \ 

And  destroy  all  the  children  of  Seth,  Balaam  apparently  meant  to 
predict  the  destruction  of  the  several  kinds  of  idolatry  practised  by 
the  Moabites.  It  may,  perhaps,  help  to  elucidate  the  text,  if  we  stop 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  principal  objects  of  idolatry  among  the  Moabites  were  Baal- 
Peor,  Chenwsh,  and  it  may  be  presfumed  Seth,  for  by  the  children  of 
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Sflk,  vn  may  safely  understand  the  idolatrous  followers  or  worshippers 
of  Selk. 

] .  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  most  writen,  that  Baal  Peor  was  no 
other  than  Pria/(u» ,-  but  this  notiou  is  controvcited  by  tlie  learned 
Selden.  I  must,  liowever,  confess  that  his  arguments  ap[>ear  to  tne  to 
be  of  little  force :  they  are  borne  down  by  the  voice  of  antiquity. 
There  can  be  no  doubl,  imieecl,  that  the  derivation!)  of  the  name  of 
Ptor,  as  given  by  Jerome,  and  by  sonic  of  the  Rabbins,  are  unteDable. 
I  have  long  been  pereiiaded,  that  Peer  is  tbe  Egyptian  God  Or,  with 
the  Egyptian  definite  article  prefixed.  Pi-Or,  or  Pe-Or.  Most  cer- 
tainly, this  Egyptian  Ood  Or  was  tlie  same  with  Priaput.  Thus  Suidas, 
TO  ayaXfwt  ran  TSfiainv  rou'Ufsu  va^'  AiyiHTTieij-  tuKkr^u-Bio-j,  &c.  Im- 
mediately aner  tbe  Israelites  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe 
Moabites  and  Midianitcs,  we  find  theiu  to  be  led  nstray  tn  the  matter 
t^  Peor.  Ipti  autemeducti,  says  Jeron^e,  de  ^^trpto  fomicati  mnt 
CUM  MttdignUii,  et  ingreui  lunt  ad  Beel-Pkegor  idolum  Moabitarwn, 
qtiem  not  Priapum  pommut  appellare.  Noiv  this  species  of  idolatry 
seems  to  have  Ikcu  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  Stephanns,  speak- 
ing of  Panopclii,  says,  aoYi  H  xkI  reu  Bt»v  Sr/cLKatc  u-iya.,  a^9iaxiv  ty^ay 
•n  xiitm.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  tlie  image  of  Osiris  was  every-whcre 
shown  under  a  human  form,  and  iiader  similar  circumstances.  But  if 
the  worship  were  tierived  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Moabites,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  Pt-Or,  was  likewise  of  Egyptian  origin. 
Plutarch  observes  that  the  image  of  Osiris  was  shown  in  tbvt  slate,  Sti 
yiviiMy  xsu  Vfitpiu-oy ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Baal  Pear  was 
worshipped  as  the  Sun  that  b  the  source  of  generation  and  nourish- 
ment. The  whole  system  of  this  wretched  tdolatiy  was  built  on  S 
noble  foundation  ;  but  when  men  mistook  the  creature  for  the  creator, 
nod  the  malenal  symltol  for  the  intellectual  principle,  the  progress  of 
error  could  only  be  checked  by  the  influence  of  a  better  philos(^hy, 
and  by  the  precepts  of  a  purer  religion,  such  as  the  legislator  of  the 
Hebrews  endeavoured  to  introduce  among  his  countrymen. 

2-  The  Moabites  are  culled  the  people  of  Cliemosh ;  (Num.  xxi.  and 
Jer.  xlviii.)  and  Chemosh  is  likewise  said  to  be  their  God.  (Jud.  xi.) 
But  what  was  this  God  ;  and  what  was  the  signification  of  his  name  } 
Philo  Ju(ia;us  says,  pt;afiw(  ifpijcEilsroi  cu;  •\rr,>JL^-^;i.a, — which  words 
are  rendered  by  Selden,  ChatHot  tonat  ut  ctmtrectatio,  live  ut  palpa- 
tio. Seidell  adds,  certe  VTO,  vutih,  ett  cimtTectarit,  tai  yalpavit ;  et 
elrmentum  caph  lereile  lu}  interprrlatvr.  But  this  would  be  a  strange 
name  for  a  God,  Vt-eontrectatio  I  I  believe  the  name  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Chemush  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  Jerome, 
as  (juotcd  by  Selden,  tells  us,  that  on  Mount  Nclto  erot  Ckomo*  id»- 
Inm  consecration  quod  alio  nomine  appeUatur  Bul-Phegor,  (i.e.  Baal~ 
Peor.)  Tbe  Egyptians  worshipped  tJte  generating  principle  under  the 
svmbol  of  a  man  with  a  gnat's  face.  '  This  idol  was  culled  Mendes  bj 
the  Egyptians,  and  Pan  by  the  Greeks.  Metides  (see  Suidas  in  voce) 
signitied  a  goat  in  Egyptian ;  and  it  was  the  image  of  this  God,  which 
StephaiiuE  described,  as  1  have  quoted  him  above,  and  which  was  seen 
ut  Panopolis,  tbe  city  of  Pan,  or  of  Mendes.  But  fbis  Panopolis, 
where  tbe  obscene  idol  of  Mendes  was  wonhippcd,  wu  ^m  voxswauV 
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Chemmisy  or  Chemmo,  by  the  natives.  This  ii  clearly  attested  by 
Di.)(]orus  Siculus,  who  says  that  the  pro|>cr  name  was  interpreted 
Panopolis:  rovro  xa.\  itiXiv  izuiyjiuov  koltol  ttjv  Qri^atSa  rsiroir^yjvxt, 
KXAO'j[ji*evYfV  fiey  viro  tJjy  sy^cv^iwv  yJiL^j^iv,  yj  yjufji^x,  f/^B^s^uirjVsvoiJi,evTfV 
'Si  llxvos  Tfi\iy.  Now  the  Egyptiuns  were  acciistnied  to  name  their 
cities  and  districts  directly  after  their  Gods ;— thus  they  spoke  of  On, 
of  Canobus,  &c.  without  saying  the  city  of  On,  or  the  district  of 
Canobus.  I  conchide,  then,  that  Chtmmis  was  the  nameof  the  deity, 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  man  with  a  goat's  face,  and  thence 
commonly  called  Mendes,  or  the  goat.  But  this  idol  o^^ia.y.\v  lyjiy  ro 
oX^^ii^^v ;  and  was  consequently  the  symbol  of  the  generating  principle. 
It  seems  then  very  probable,  that  this  Chemmis  was  the  same  with 
the  Moahitish  Chemosk,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  was  otherwise 
called  Baal  Peor. 

3.  Mr.  Bryant  justly  remarks,  tliat  Plutarch  identifies  Seth  with 
Typhon^  or  Pcor-Apis  ;  "  in  whose  temple  the  'OvoAarf sia  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians.*'  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Typhon  was  symbo- 
lized under  the  form  of  an  Ass,  on  account  of  the  indolent  and  impure 
nature  of  the  animal.  The  'OvoXar^sIa,  or  worship  of  the  Ass,  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  montlis  Vayni  and  Phaopki, 
when,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  Egyptians  baked  cakes  with  the 
figure  of  an  ass  bound  impressed  upon  them.  This  was  evidently  a 
symbol  of  Typhon.  Mr.  Bryant  might  have  cited  the  words  of  Epi- 
pbanius,  which  are  directly  to  the  purpose.  Jlrj  [lzv  rw  Q\tv  iig  ovojua. 
T«y  y^rfi  7oU  Tv(ffj3vo$  reXtTois  s'^aSovrat — someiimes,  indeed,  they  per- 
form  sacred  rites  to  the  ass  under  the  name  of  Seth  or  Typhon.  Now 
the  Coptic  word  for  an  ass*s  colt  is  CH2C  0^*^*  the  lexicon  of  La- 
Croze)  and  it  appears  from  Woide's  grammar  that  the  2C   '^  often 

sounded  like  th  ;  consequently  the  Egyptian  word  may  be  written  Seth^ 
an  ass's  colt.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  he  shall  destroy  alt  the  chil- 
dren of  Seth,  the  Prophet  alludes  to  the  destructi(»u  of  the  worshippers 
of  Typhon,  who  was  symbolized  under  the  form  of  an  ass. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  return  to  Balaam.  1  think  Rlr.  Bryant's  abridger 
'  will  allow,  that  the  son  of  Bcor  could  not  have  come  from  Mesopo^ 
tamia  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  1  have  shown  that  he  could  not  have 
come  from  Ptira.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  then,  that  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  con1radictioi\  which  is  manilcst  in  the  text, 
as  it  stands  at  present.  We  arc  there  told  that  Balaam  was  brought 
out  of  the  mountains  of  the  east,  and  likewise  that  he  was  brought  out 
of  Mesopotamia,  which  lies  to  the  north,  and  not  to  the  east  of  Moab. 
If  the  story  of  Balaam  had  been  iiitended  to  be  understood  as  a  true 
histoi-y,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  th>  sacred  writer  should  have 
fallen  into  such  a  mistake.  'i1ie  learned  abridger  seems  to  doubt, 
whether  "  an  objection,  professing  to  limit  the  operation  of  an  avowed 
miracle,  deserve  any  ans^^cr.^'  I  shall,  therefore,  say  nothing  of  the 
dialogue  between  Balaam  and  his  ass ;  but  I  cannot  possibly  admit, 
that  any  untruth,  or  contradiction,  could  be  reionled  by  an  ins|ited 
writer  as  an  historical  fact.  Balaam  is  said  to  have  come  to  Moab 
from  the  mountains  of  the  east ;  yet  he  is  said  to  have  come  from 
MesaiwtHaiia,  which  lies  to  the  north.    Again,  we  are  told  that  he  r«- 
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'  tutned  to  his  people ;  aod  fae  was  evidently  slain  in  Midian^  wliicli  is 
to  the  south  of  Moab.  How,  then,  could  the  place  of  lib  dwelling 
have  been  either  in  the  iiortti,  or  in  the  east? 

Under  the  impressinn,  sir,  that  these  conttadictions  could  uot  have 
been  admitted  into  tbe  sacred  text,  if  llie  story  of  Balaam  had  hecii 
intended  to  be  understood  as  a  true  history,  I  can  by  no  means  deiiy 
that  1  believed  it  to  be  an  apologue,  or  allegory.  It  docs  not  seem  to 
nie  that  tliis  in  any  way  ajfect^i  the  authority  or  tlie  tnith  of 'llie  prr- 
dicliona,  wbicli  are  put  into  the  moulh  of  the  son  of  Beor.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  tome,  if  the .  allegory  be  properly  understood, 
that  the  prophecy  loses  nothing  ciiJier  in  clearness  or  in  truth. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  cry  which  has  been  rdised  against  those,  who 
consider  the  historical  parts  of  Ihc  Old  Testament  to  be  abundantly 
mingled  with  allegories.  And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  tlmt  M 
the  early  Oriental  historians,  unless  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
be  excepted,  introduced  the  'le^a-riMii  jj.-jio-j;  of  their  country  into 
their  histories.  Look  at  the  Vcdam,  or  the  Zendavesta,  .or  ut  the 
fragments  of  Sancboniatho,  ofBerosus,  and  of  Manetho.  If  the  au- 
thor of  the  Pentateuch  could  employ  allegory  to  the  advantage  of  his 
cause,  why  might  lie  not  do  what  Oriental  cufjtoni  fully  authorised? 
ilis  object  was  to  convert  his  countrymen  from  the  practice  of  idolatry. 
The  worship  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  tbe  Stars,  prevailed  in  all  tbe 
neighbouring  nations;  and  the  efforts  of  Moses  were  unceasingly  ex- 
erted to  destroy  this  "false  theology,  of  which  alienated  Israel  was  but 
too  much  inclined  to  become  a  disciple.  It  is  liaown  to  every  one, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  legislator  Hero-worship  had  no  existence ; 
that  all  tlK  Gods  of  the  heathen  world  were  to  be  found  in  the  starry 
host ;  and  that  T^abaism,  founded  ujmn  a  false  system  of  astronomy, 
was  the  religion  of  tbe  Gentiles.  Animals,  plants,  &c.  were,  indeed, 
^hosen  as  synibols  of  certain  qualities  and  energies  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  various  celestial  bodies  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  these  symbols 
had  come  to  be  adored  by  the  superstitious  multitude,  as  possessing 
the  nature  of  the  Gods  whom  they  represented.  To  what  nobler  pur- 
pose could  the  sacred  writer  direct  his  attention,  than  to  the  destruction 
of  this  degrading  theology,  or  rather  of  this  foul  idolatry  J  Why  was 
he  not  to  call  in  allegory  to  his  aid  ?  This  whs  a  language  universal 
inEgj'ptand  in  Asia.  But  we  children  of  the  we st~we  will  allow 
nothing  for  the  difierence  of  time  and  place — of  manners  and  customs 
—of  modes  of  speaking  and  writing.^-wbich  may  have  existed  two  thou- 
sand miles  from  us,  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago ;  and  we  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  sai:l  that  Moses  ever  employed  the  language  of  alle- 
gory. 

1'he  length  to  which  tins  letter  has  already  extended,  precludes  me 
from  exumiuing,  at  present,  tbe  remainder  of  Mr.  Bryant's  system. 

EdinbHrgh,  -  W.  DRUMMOND. 

Mnrch  10,  1813. 

"#•  We  cannot  hesitate  to  give  a  place  to  the  ingenious  investiga 
t>ons  of  the  learned  writer;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  au.i 
Biblical  and  Aniiquanan  T-orre^pondetits  an;j  «'A\t»\4\i'!*T\rfvaY».NfedQ. 
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will  tend  to  vindicate  the  truth  and  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. Our  earnest  wish  h,  that  *'  Nostr^e  dUputaiumet  uiiul  aUud 
agant,  nisi  uf,  in  utramque  partem  disserendOf  eliciant  et  txprimamt 
aiiquid^  quod  aut  verum  sit,  aut  ad  id  qudmproximiMCcedat.**  Ciceroi, 
*ib  Nat.  Dforum,  1.  ] . 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal* 

W  ILL  your  learned  and  nngenious  correspondent^  Mr.  Barker^ 
excuse  me  if  I  propose  the  expression  "  in  the  toeb  of  a  Spidev^  io 
be  turned  into  Greek,  and  if  I  ask  whether  a  better,  or  indeed 
any  other,  translation  can  be  given  than  die  Greek  of  .^schvluSy 
in  the  1501st  verse  of  his  Agamemnon^  iv  ap&xyi^^  u^&Tiuarii  If 
we  amplify  the  idea  by  supposing  the  circumstance  of  an  insect 
entangled,  or  taken  in  this  web ;  let  us  conceive  also  an  apostrophe 
to  the  little  unfortunate ;  can  we'  do  better,  if  we  would  expreat 
this  also  in  Greek,  than  by  again  adopting  the  language  of  the 
aame  poet, 

Admitting  the  resemblance  of  a  silk-worm  to  a  spider ;  if  itpi)^* 
nj;  u<$a<r/i,a  be  "  a  silk-worm's  web,"  what  is  the  Greek  tor  a 
spider's  web  ?  In  the  10th  Number  of  your  Journal^  Mr.  Barker 
is  inclined  to  suppose  that  ^schylus  is  alluding  to  the  dress  of 
royal  women.    I'hen  apaxvrii  v^aa-fjM  must  mean  a  silk  robe ! 

But  where  would  be  the  poet's  wonted  energy  in  making  the 
Chorus  say,  «  Thou  liest  in  a  silken  robe  ?'*  Does  not  this  rather 
appear  to  Mr.  B.  a  jejune,  spiritless  idea  ?  The  common  Latin 
translation  is  ^*  Jaces  araneae  in  tela."  And  what  other  version  can 
be  given  ? 

Your  correspondent  well  knows  that  nothing  is  more  common, 
among  both  the  poets  and  prose  writers  of  andquitv,  thani  when 
depicting  the  human  character  or  disposition,  to  display  a  resem* 
blance  to  some  animal  of  the  brute  creation.  Without  multiplied 
quotations,  we  will  look  for  this  truth  in  the  Play  before  us, 

V.  12S3.  '£x  Touv  Se  ic^iva^  ^yifi^t  ^ouXeueiv  rivi, 

T.  1267.  et  seq.  aSri]  lifrov;  Xeaiva  <ruyxoifM)fMVri 

Avxco  xiovTos  evyevous  «TOu<r/«,— 

In  the  above  allusions,  the  three  principal  characters,  Agamem* 
non^  uSgistusj  and  Clytenmestra^  are  plainly  described*    But  what 
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can  more  desftiptlvely  place  before  our  eyes  the  insidioai  Cnfteil»> 
uestra  than 

xtiirai  E'  ccpa^viji  ev  u^aiffiam — k.  t.  X. 
I  am  firmly  of    opinion,  .that  the  common  translation  i*  pet" 
fectly  right ;  which  1  understand  thus,     "  Thou  liest  etunared  m 
the  web  of  tliy  spider-lilie,  insidious  consort." 

The  Chorus  behold  their  sovereign  weltering  in  blood  and  en- 
veloped in  the  fatal  robe :  more  particularly  denribed  by  Etiri- 
pides  Orestes,  v.  25. 

'11  Tiny  xxtl^-x  ttpi^aXtZff'  ii^avfiMtt 
"EKTUvn. 
See  also  the  Scholion  to  verse  1277.  Hecuba. 

Now,  will  Mr.  Barker  accompany  me  in  idea,  and  weirill  sup- 
pose oureelves  among  the  best  possible  judges  of  this  passage,  the 
Athenian  critics,  during  the  performance  of  the  Tragedy  I  The 
scene  is  before  us ;  the  murdered  Agamemnon, — the  Chorus  (com- 
posed of  old  men  his  subjects)  bemoaning  his  fate.  But  hear  I 
they  exclaim  that  the  robe,  or  mantle,  on  which  the  royal  corpse 
lies,  is  silken ! !  As  though,  forsooth,  the  audience  are  blindt  or 
it  were  of  importance,  just  at  this  crisis,  to  be  told  of  what  mate- 
jriais  this  robe  be  made,  whether  of  silk,  muslin,  or  of  cotton  1 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  xfiaai  x.  t.  X.  in  the  common 
and  obvious  acceptation,  what  can  the  Chorus,  with  this  scene  b^ 
fore  their  eyes,  utter  more  appropriate  and  pathetic  ?  i^aa-iutri 
designates  uie  mantle  on  which  the  king  lies ;  ieap^s — the  inu< 
dious  queen,  who,  like  the  insect  which  characterizes  her,  appears 
most  aloof  when  she  is  most  industnoosly  inetrumenlal  in  the 
operation  of  her  toils :—  see  verse  905  to  92S.  where  her  diabolical 
designs  are  cloaked  under  pretended  love. 

"nien,  with  every  respect  for,  and  frequent  concurrence  in,  Mr. 
Barker's  classical  opinions,  I  am  compelled  to  difier  ^m  him  iit 
his  novel  conjecture,,  tliat,  by  ape^ni;  u^fxtrfut,  .£schyliis  mereW 
means  a  silk,  cotton,  or  muslin,  robe. 

Lucian.  Lib.  2.  Vene  Historix  (at  he  himself  ironically  terms 
it)  says,  'EtriTJri  H  y^givTM  o^yvioif  XamT;  Tog$iif)(oij.  *''Here  I 
would  ask,  (says  Mr,  Barker)  ■miU.  Lucian  can  mean  by  icpiy^M 
XrrTM  but  siU:,  and  is  not  this  the  uifiao-^  <'$aX"l{  '^  .^schylus  i" 
I  answer,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  sUk^  but  that 
he  certainly  means,  with  the  addition  of  the  epithets  XtTrrotf  and 
mpivpUi;,  the  same  as  .^schylus  by  his  u^afffuc  igaty^na,  com- 
monly and  rightly  translated,  "  aranese  tela." 

Writing  of  a  certain  imaginary  region, 'in  a  strain  of  raillery 
directed  against  several  Greek  writers,  he  informs  us  of  a  city 
trotra  XS""'^'  '^  ^'  Tf^a;  Tcpfxtirai  VfMiAi^wi'.r— vuA«i  ii  tiTir  htrif 
tartu  ftM^u^if  xint^f^nKUf — «fg)  tt  t^v  xaKn  fit  ««tw|>jii^  v*'^*~-t 
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•-— oTkci  furyaXu  viXtvfit — «vt<  /dlivtoi  tov  Zlar^;  Zgc<rG;  isffif,  l<rri¥, 
•£«rV»  ^ff  XP'^'^^'y  \iPAXSIOi:S  AEllTOi::  n0P<PTP0I2:.  (In 
Testitu  utuntur  aranearum  telis  tenuibus.  They  use  fine 
purple  spider  webs  for  clothing,)  avroi  11  clyLaroL  fih  c»jx  s;j<cv<rjr, 

X.  r.  A. 

Delighted,    Mr.  Editor,    with  Lucian's  inimitable  wit,    I  can 

.  proceed  no  farther  in  the  present  subject  than,  in  the  name  of 

Good  Humor,  to  beg  of  Mr.  Barker  not  to  snap  this^/f;/^  tissue 

of  improbabilities  by  dressing  the  wonderful  people  ui  nicre  silk  or 

eoiton!  j    ,^ 

Grosvenor  Street,   JJvcrpool, 
2,0th  March,  181:5. 


CRITICAL  NOTICE  OF  ELMSLETS  'HERACLIDJE: 

Of  the  difFercnt  scholars  in  this  country,  who  have  directed  their 
studies  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  Greece,  and,  since  the  lime  of  Por^ 
ion,  have  given  to  the  world  tlie  fruits  of  their  researches,  the  whole 
list,  we  believe,  is  contained  in  the  names  of  Blomfield,  Burges, 
Bumey,  Elmsley,  Gaisford,  and  Monk:  and  of  their  respective 
publications  some  notice  has  been  taken  in  tin's  Journal,  with  the 
exception  of  Elmsley  and  Gaisford.  Since  the  latter  of  these  scholars, 
however,  ha^  confined  himself  to  the  republication  of  Markland's  edi- 
tions of  the  Suppliccs,  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  and.in  TauriSf  without  intro- 
ducing mucli  original  information  from  his  own  pen,  his  work  could 
'scarce  be  considered  as  a  novelty,  although,  as  a  reprint,  much  might 
be  said  in  its  praise.  But  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  urged,  does  not 
hold  good  in  favor  cf  our  neglect  of  Elmsley 's  first  work,  the  Acham* 
enses  of  Aristophanes :  we  must  therefore  state  in  our  justification,  if 
any  is  required,  that  want  of  inclination,  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  abi- 
lity, prevented  our  touching  upon  a  subject  where,  to  satisfy  ourselves, 
was  not  easy ;  and  others,  impossible.  Of  Mr.  Elmsley's  second 
publication,  tlie  (Kdipus  Rex  of  Sop/iocleSf  we  intended  to  give  a  full 
account ;  but,  having  been  unable  to  meet  with  Erfurdt's  edition  of 
the  same  play,  we  were  compelled  to  defer  the  execution  of  our  inten- 
tions to  a  fuiurc  peri()d  ;  as  we  had  experienced,  more  than  once,  how 
difficult  it  is,  without  an  access  to  works  of  preceding  scholars,  to 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  justice  of  the  pretensions  to  which 
jnodcm  editors  lay  claim.    But,  whatever  truth  tliere  may  be  in  this 
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observation,  on  general  grounds,  and  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
Sophocles,  its  particular  application,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  narrow  compass.  For,  unless  we  mistake,  Mr.  E.  is 
the  publication  of  the  Heraclidx,  haj  been  preceded  by  no  scholar, 
whose  attention,  directed  to  that  play  solely,  might  be  expected  to  have 
smoothed  a  subsequent  editor's  path  by  the  illustration  of  obscure,  or 
emendation  of  corrupted,  passages.  Hence,  to  ascertain  the  merits  of 
Mr.  E.  tlie  only  Criticut  Apparalu)  Euripideus  requisite  is  Beck's  edi- 
tion,  by  the  comparison  of  which",  containing  nearly  all  that  former 
scholars  have  done,  with  this  publication,  their  respective  excrtioni 
wiU  be  seen  at  one  view.-  We  ought,  however,  to  observe,  that  it 
were  well  for  an  editor  of  the  Philosopher  of  the  Stage  to  loolt  into 
jAcobs's  Animadversionei  in  Euripidis  Tragadias,  Gothir,  1790;  and 
Cura  Secundte  in  Euripldis  Tragcedias,  LipsitE,  1796  ;  since,  from  the 
neglect  of  both  of  these  works,  Mr.  E.  we  are  afraid,  will  subject  him- 
self to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  were 
never  inspected  by  Mr.  E.  who,  being  a  devoted  admirer  of  Porson, 
was  perhaps  influenced  to  disregard  the  Professor  of  Munich,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  Cambridge  Professor's  note  on  the  Orestes, 
T.  1080.  where  Jacobs's  character  is  dismissed  with  a  sarcastic  quota- 
tion irom  Lncan.  That  the  German  is,  nevertheless,  deserving  of 
■omc  attention,  is  evident  from  his  having  anticipated,  or  simultane- 
ously hit  upon,  a  few  of  Person's  emendations  of  Athenzus.  Let  it 
not  be  thought  tliat  we  are  advocating  the  cause  of  Jacobs  versus  VoT' 
(on,  or  that  we  Insinuate  Mr.  Elmsley's  invasion  of  the  literary  pro- 
perty of  another.  The  former  would  be  a  difficult,  and  the  latter  a 
dishonorable  attempt.  Coincidences  of  this  kind,  every  scholar  knows 
by  his  own  e:tperience,  are  too  common  to  eicite  surprise,  in  the  case 
of  others,  although  so  many  and  strong  instances  of  literary  dishonesty 
in  all  ages  can  be  produced,  as  certainly  to  give  birth  to  suspicions 
that  may  be,  in  fact,  eventually  ill-founded.  Two  such  cases  we  can 
produce  from  this  very  play,  where  one  of  Mr.  Elmsley's  emendations 
has  been  anticipated  by  Stanley,  and  one  by  Tyrwhitt,  the  latter  of 
whose  notes  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  those  of  the 
former  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge ;  but  neither  of  which 
Mr.  E.  seems  to  have  consulted.  Other  coincidences  of  Mr.  E.  mth 
Porson,  Jacobs,  and  Surges,  could  be  adduced  from  the  following  arti- 
ties,  (of  which  Mr.  E.  acknowledges  himself  the  writer)  in  the  Edin* 
burgh  Review,  No.  33,  on  Blomtield's  Prometheus  ;  in  the  same  jour- 
nal, No.  37,  on  Porson's  HpcTTbaj  and  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  14,  on  Gaisford's  reprint  of  Maryland's  three  plays  of  Enripidei. 
But,  on  subjecu  of  this  kind,  it  nay  be  obserred,  once  for  alU^as^ 
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whether  there  be  plagiarism  or  not,  the  agreemetLt,  either  casual  or 
intentional,  of  scholars  respecting  the  propriety  of  a  particular  read- 
ing,  is  neariy  the  best  proof  of  its  probability  and  truth. 

In  a  short  preface  of  two  pages,  Mr.  E.  informs  us  that,  though  he 
knows  not  himself,  or  if  he  does,  that  the  reader  need  not  be  told,  what 
motires  induced  him  to  publish  the  Heraclidae  of  Euripides,  he  coiu 
cdves  it  of  more  consequence  to  state  the  design  and  method  of  his 
undertaking.  His  view,  then,  seems  to  be,  to  give  as  correct  a  text  as 
die  materials  already  in  the  hands  of  scholars  can  supply ;  to  mark  what 
and  by  whom  improvements  have  been'  suggested  since  the  time  of 
Aldus ;  and  to  make  such  a  selection  of  explanatory  notes  from  pre* 
ceding  commentators,  either  in  their  very  words  or  in  an  abridgment^ 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  former  editions.  When  we 
q>eak  of  materials  already  before  the  public,  we  mean  such  helps  as 
^re  to  be  found  in  edited  works ;  since  it  does  not  fall  in  with  Mr. 
Elmsley's  plan  to  hunt  eagerly  after  the  MSS.  reliques  of  scholars^ 
preserved  in  various  public  repositories  of  this  country ;  nor,  wliat^ 
in  the  present  state  of  political  affairs,  would  scarce  be  practicable,  to 
give  re-collations  of  the  Italian  and  Parisian  MSS.  To  diminish^ 
however,  the  regret  we  might  otherwise  feel  for  the  want  of  those 
documents,  it  may  gratify  the  learned  reader  to  know,  that  in  the 
liotes  of  Tyrwhitt,  above-mentioned,  there  exists  a  collation  of  the  two 
Parisian  MSS.  more  perfect  than  that  of  Musgrave,  yet  with  diiBPer* 
ences  so  few  and  unimportant,  as  plainly  to  show  how  little  is  to  be 
expected  from  a  re-inspection  of  those  authorities.  From  the  cursory 
manner  in  which  H.  Stephens  examined  the  two  Italian  MSS.  (the 
same,  we  conceive,  as  those  mentioned  in  Banditti  Catalog.  Bibl.  Med. 
torn,  II.  p.  74.  et  ibid.  p.  12'k)  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  Matthias  will  anfiply  repay  his  labors :  whose  expected 
edition,,  if  it  contain  nothing  else  than  accurate  collations  of  MSS. 
will  be  a  very  accepuble  present  to  the  admirers  of  Euripides ;  in 
whose  name  we  pray  for  the  Hterary  traveller,  from  the  Kremlin  to  the 
Vatican,  bona  omnia^faustaifelicia^fortunata.  These  four  MSS.  are,  we 
believe,  all  that  are  known  to  contain  the  Heraclidac ;  and  though,  in 
lome  instances,  they  have  been  of  considerable  service,  especially,  in 
one  place,  by  the  substitution  of  a  reading,  which  not  the  most  dash* 
jng  conjectitriit  would  have  ventured  to  propose,  in  lieu  of  an  unac* 
countable  corruption,  yet  from  the  absence  of  better  transcripts. 
Mr.  E.  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  conjectures  of 
others,  and  of  proposing  his  own,  but  never,  we  think,  without  suffi. 
dent  cause  :  and  in  truth,  this  part  of  an  editor's  duty  has  been  exe* 
cttted  with  a  caution  which  even  the  good  old  friends  of  mumpsimut 
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will  doubtless  approre,  whatever  may  be  the  centiinents  of  the  fewer* 
but  more  intelligent,  partuans  aimnptiyntu. 

Such,  then,  are  the  materials,  and  sach  the  manner  in  which  they 
bave  been  used  by  Mr.  E.  and  though  his  external  resources,  it  appears, 
are  not  beyond  what  are  common  to  any  editor  of  Euripides,  yet,  from 
bis  eitent  and  accuracy  of  research,  he  has  been  able  to  collect  for  him- 
self materials  for  the  illuitiation  and  correction  of  hU  author.  In  a 
manner  very  superior  to  the  vulgar  breed  of  modem  commentators,  ~ 

With  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  text,  Mr.  E.  has  continued 
tfie  plan  he  adopted  in  the  <Edipus  of  Sophocles,  of  printmg  die 
Greek  free  from  contractions,  and  the  text  withont  iaterruption,  except 
from  the  various  readings  of  the  Aldine  edition,  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  }  'nor  are  there  to  be  found  any  words  in  the  Choric  parts, 
indicative  of  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the  strophe  and  and* 
strophe  :  the  marks  used  for  that  purpose  are  two  parallel  lines  £=  ) 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  Iambics,  and  every  subsequent  itrx^h* 
and  antistrophe  ;  both  of  which  commence  with  a  capital  letter,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  change  of  persons  in  the  dialogue  is  noted,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  abbreviated  name  of  the  speaker.  In  recording  the  vaiia< 
lions  from  Aldus,  Mr.  E.  professes  to  have  aimed  at  accuracy,  and  to 
the  number  of  those  he  has  recorded,  we  suppose  few,  if  any,  omif> 
aions  can  be  produced  )  but  we  have  not  an  Aldus  at  hand  to  enable 
us  to  speak  positively  on  the  subject.  As  to  the  other  editions  made 
nse  of  by  Mr.  £.  it  will  be  best  to  quote  the  editor's  own  words,  taken 
from  his  preface  :  ■'  Non  ignorare  debet  lector  sex  tantim  cue  editionet, 
qtta  qvidem  hanc  Jabulam  exhibeant  gnat  Veferes  appellent,  Aldinam  to- 
licet,  tret  HerMgianas,Bni6achtanam,et  StiiliKtanam.  JieH^uat  omties,  ■ 
guamm  prima  est  Canteriana  Anno  MDLXXI.  in  lucent  emitta,  rtctn- 
tioret  appeUo.  Cantero  proxime  succeuit  ^milius  Partus  s  qui  c^iera 
sua  Hieronjftno  Commelino  tifpographo  Heidelbergenii  locata  anna 
MDXCVIL  reeensionem  tdidit  a  Canteriana  paulb  diversam,  addita 
etiam  veruane  Lalina  a  te  confecta.  Insigm  sanejraude  Porti  versi- 
onen,  obscuri  scilicet  homnit  et  cvjut  nomtn  tibro  prtrfixum  parum 
gratis  conciliaturunt  esiet,  tab  illuitriori  Caiiteri  nomine  vendittnii 
Pauiut  Stephanuts  qui  additit  schoint  ex  ed.  Uervagiana  necnoit 
,  Brodai  SH^nique  annolaiionibus  ex  ed.  SliUimana  edilionem  Comme- 
41anam  tive  Porlianam  quinguennio  pott  Geneva  exprettit." 

Of  the  suppression  by  Paul  Stephens  of  Portus's  name,  and  of  the 
substitution  of  Canter's  in  its  place,  as  being  the  real  translator, 
Mr.  E.  has  spoken  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  1*.  p. +54,  note;  irfio, 
bowever,  has  neglected  to  observe  that,  though  the  trick  of  the  Geneva 
edicer  wu  luccessful  in  unposing  n^oa  Baroet*  Fabriciu^  and  Maiit- 
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hnd^  he  was  sot  equally  Inckj  in  deceiYing  Bentlef ;  who»  hi  his  let* 
ter  to  Mills,  p.  1 4b  Cant.  465.  Lips,  after  having  corrected  in  the  frag* 
snent  of  the  Danae,  ^Ywiwtr^  iamrm  into  liciim^n^  remarks  on  the  ver- 
sion :  '<  At  interpres  homo  sane  festivns  ica  convert! t  sub  saxo  naium 
leo.em,     Nempe  huic  Committas,  si  quid  recte  caratnm  velis.     Ct 
tamen  is  ipse  est,  ni  falloTy  qui  bonam  xtatis  partem  contrivit  at 
Suidam  foras  eztnideret  mendis  maculisque  usquequaque  obsitum,  ut 
aliquando  fortasse  ostendemus."  This  editor  of  Suldas,  we  know,  was 
JEmilius  Portus.  Before  we  dismiss  this  subjecty  we  should  wish  to  be 
informed,  whether  the  translation  done  by  Caspar  Stiblinus  is  the  same 
as  that  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Dorotheus  Camillas  :  an  inquiry 
which  we  are  unable  to  pursue,  possessing  only  a  small  librorum  supelhx^ 
Of  the  whole    remains   of  Greek  tragedy  there  is  not   a  play 
which  at  first  sight  seems  so  little  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  corrup-* 
tion  as    tlie    Heraclidx.     The  ^^llowing    remarks,    however,    will 
prove  that,  considering  its  length,  less  by  two  hundred  lines  than  any 
other  tragedy  of  Euripides,  except  the  Alcestis ;  and  the  absence  of 
intricate  measures,  it  has  a  very  fair  proportion  of  blemishes  from  the 
rude  hands  of  interpolators  and  transcribers ;  all  of  which,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  the  other  works  of  the  trage^ 
dians  a  reiterated  perusal  of  the  text,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  tlie  drama,  will  enable  a  critic  to  detect  and  amend  ; 
thougli  to  supply  dcficiences,  if  within  the  province,  is  seldom  in  the 
power,  of  criticism.     The  sentiments  here  expressed  will  startle  some 
by  their  novelty,  and  by  their  boldness  give  offence  to  others.     To  the 
first  of  whom  we  would  remark,  that  a  faulty  reading  receives  no  sup- 
port from  its  inveteracy ;  and  to  the  latter,  in  points  of  criticism,  very 
often  audaciam  bonis  Uteris  plus  prodesse  quam  inertem  ei  supcrstiti" 
asa7n  religiomm^  as  Ruhnken  observes  of  Bentley. — See  his  preface  to 
the  second  volume  of  Alberti's  Hesychius. 


Observationes  uonnuUa  in  Eiiripidis  Heraclidas  et  Xota$ 

P.  Elmsfcii. 

V.  1 .  ^ctXdt  xor  Irrt  rM  Ifiti  iti*yfMf6f,  Ita  E.  At  Stobzi  edit< 
prima  exhibet  AE^£r^v«v  quod  fortasse  spectat  ad  AEAEr^jwi.  Rec- 
ti us  Tragicus  fabulam  ordiretur  non  a  persona  suam  ipsius  sententiam 
sed  ex  ore  vulgus  proverbixim  eloquente.  Cf.  Trach.  i.  Aoros  fdf  ^r 
i^X^^  «y^(«7r«rv  (pctfUf :  £t  profccto  iUud  MXiyui^cf  quodammodo  con- 
firmant  verba  lolai  ei^ec }'  ov  A(>y»  fuc^tif.  Hinc  elucet  argumenti  ratio. 
Olimjando  audwi,  nunc  ipsa  re  non  verbis  certior  sumjactus. 

mntfi%Hfp  n^Afi  T  SxQ^^^  **•'  PVfuX^crnif  fiei^vfy  Avrm  3*  H^trrts.    Locus 
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tarn  ob  sententiam  quam  ob  Toces  et  Tocum  depravatioifN  notabilis. 
Qui  sint  m  niimt  vere  inonulc  EJmsleius,  nentpe  qaivit  alii  .•  sic  i  tv%w, 
.  i  tiXm,  i  fitv^fuits  ■•  cf.  Soph.  AJ.  1151.  1146.  (etiiyne&u  locus  a  Mus- 
gruvio  ibi  cita.tus)  Pliilact.  AiO.  Ad  tucndam  syntaxin  tmc  vixnt  *^ 
{ivscnii  £.  cttat  Iph.  A.  1S85,  6.  cujus  tamen  loci  emendatio  mm 
omne  punctum  tulit :  moi  in  ri  ligSn  ^y*«  ni  lu=iss«  Euripides  (nempe 
voluic  A^fut  lie  TO  Xaftfw)  eo  more,  de  quo  multa  dici  possunt  nee  pro* 
trita ;  alicui  vidcri  potuisset  alia  ab  Euripidis  maou  esse  profecta. 
Raro  etenim  A>i^  in  malo  5«nsu  accipitur ;  vel  gcnerosi  animunt,  Tel 
ifacundi  denotat,  non  lordidii  verum,  ut  dixi,,  insoleatia  capiat- 
Noster  ladendi  causa:  deiude  ain^iiN  plerumquc  sonat  rei-utttu,  hie 
ialenlus,  sensu  plane  contrario  (quod  in  verbis  aliis  evenit,  scilicet 
'Asraiiiir,  9>s^ii>)  quem  sacis  adniinavit  E,  tribus  locis  Herodoteii 
cujus  verba  in  vii.  103.  Plutarcho  tribuic  H.  Sleph.  in  Thes.  V, 
'Arufurtf.  Moi  vice  nAii  przbet  Stobseui  pi^m  non  probance  E.  quia 
in  sententils  hujusmodi  plerumque  Tragi ci  privata  et  publica  ofBcia 
Solent  distinguere.  Hoc  quidem  est  verum  :  at  non  ad  rem  apposita 
loca  Nostri  AntiopK,  quorum  omnia  mendosa  moi:  emendabuntur  : 
interim  mooeo,  quod,  licet  f  i\*t  ec  mXif  rcctc  sibi  inviccm  opponantUT) 
non  eodem  jure  miirS  S^irrtf  et  xiMi  Sxi'^'^f  coiiferantur.  Neque 
enim  lolaus  id  in  animo  babet,  ut  edoceat  quis  urbi  fucnt  utilis  quii 
noni  verum  ut  ab  infido  fidum  amicuni  secerneat,  e  quibus  ille  Jte- 
rius  hie  suo  commodo  consulerc  sit  solitus;  usque  sententia  usque- 
quaque  fuisset  vera,  si  dixissct  Euripides  cos  civit^iti  esse  inutile*  qui 
lucrum  slbi  prospiciunt :  is  contra  etenim,  ut  quisque  optimus  est  civil, 
ica  maxime  et  suas  opes  et  reipublicx,  sine  cujus  auxilio  sua  ipsius 
commoda  servari  nequeunt,  curabit.  Restitiiatur  igitur  pixm.  At 
unde  wtAii  hie  adhasseric  nescio,  fjcilius  dictunis  causam  mutatse  scrip- 
tune  in  fragnicntis  Antiopx  sic  legcndis  :  X.  Kir^fii  9i  ri^y  rn^ttt 
aH{t<  au  iMUu'   T*  J'  uA«Xir>  Tf*<f  aSiinf  /at  bWitsi   IliAti  i'  gpU^'  lir-    . 

f»i(  n  xKi  iHiicii,  Indue  te  siienlio.  Similiter  in(i/3»?.th  rm^finf.  Here 
F.  Sm-.  .Ikth  Iph.  A.  9L14.     Deinde  itiim  wsttw*.  redde  aims  at  pleat- 

ure.  XI.  'O  o  S^yjiM  ^it.*irl  t  ief^XiK  ^iXit  niXii  n  j^itm'f.  XXIX. 
'A{Y«i  fii'  tiKti  Kai  iciMi  yttirtrai  ^i>igi(  r'  Mit  i  Quanquam  de  muta- 
tis t'  ci^urrtf  in  nxpirTtf  ambigi  potest,  nulla  lis  movcbicur  de  f  ixam  t' 
tittif  (sic  enim  eistat  apud  Sextum  Empiricum)  in  ^i'Xik  t"  inUt  permu- 
tatis.  Cf.  Iiion.  Fragm.  II.  fiXit  r  s^ixrif  im  ui  xiin,  rixti.  Quam 
vere  dixerit  Euripides  literatonim  ingenia  in  pejus  de'Hecti  solere  et 
fieri  erga  amicos  Mi  quotidiana  eiempla  common straat.  Quod  ad 
m^vn  •'"!  vid.  Toup.  ad  Suid.  ui.  p.  23.  Vetum  ad  HeracUdas  redco. 
XvwAABrrtii  $Kfvi  reddit  E.  in  vita  commercio  gravis.  At  bscc  sententia 
parum  bene  lolai  persona  convetiit,  cui  nihil  curse  fuit  utrum  mores 
amicorum  faciles  necne  fuerint,  sed  hoc  voluit  ut  parati  forent  ad  ami- 
cos  inopei  adjuvandos.  Malim  igitur  «c  <nnmrrXi,irui  fittit;.  Verbuirf 
Arrxth  et  composita  amat  Noster.  Cf.  Hippul.  fe9S.  Troad.  433.  Ion 

200.  t(  (scil.  'UXmtt)  jHit(v(  witivt  Aii(  -irmAi  £TNANTAEI-  Alcest.  ^55. 
BAFOS — ^TcntTKeint  it.  Orest.  1641.  Med.  79.  '^^TTXifliitmi  (quo  re- 
spexit  Hesyehius  '££iimiciMi,  ^nmnHnu.  lege  'EiniTXnimi  ifwrsrrxiim) 
plura  dabit  Beckii  Index  in  j^iKfrMrr  (quod  compositum  sicut  et  Fur»w- 
TMh  omisic  H.  Steph.)  ei  Emttrxut.  In  Here.  F.  871.  Pro  MwvA^nt 
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^ifif  MS.  G.  mmrmvwJiint  Tion  male;  si  le^eretnr  et  ftPM^  ctuorenu 
VIxac  restitae  Phoen.  709.  ''H  nAA*  uin^rrKtw  vice  nrA«l«p,  ctiam  Ion.  1 100. 
ZfTiff  fift  f{«'rrX9«v  vice  f(««-A«r«.  necnon  Suppl.  SI 7.  f^A#f  4&rrA«m 
«»p«r  vice  «#Aiir»f  verbi  nuspiam  nisi  hoc  loco  ab  Eoripide  usurpacL 
Qnooiaxn  autem  Stobzus  dat  r»»«AA«{«;,  nihil  impedit  quo  mimis  lega* 
tor  rwmtrAm.  Denique  quod  ad  m%  et  u*\  vid.  Markl.  ad  Iph.  A.  170L 

V.  6.  AiIm  rrectiiu  legeretur  Atii  cf.  Ajac.  3«H4.]  inteqyres  reddit /rMT 
jpmdare.  £1.  inceliigit  rroereniiam  qmr  mifcrU  debeiur  collate  SuppL 
909.  cni  addi  possum  infr.  461.  Here  F.  SUO.  Alcesc  1003.  Horn. 
lA.  a.  44.  ut  monuit  Musgr.  ad  Soph.  CEd.  C.  1333. 

V.  7.  '£$:»  netr^A^yq  n7v^%w  ntiuw.  Ita  £.  collatis  novem  TVagiconim 
locis  obi  nr^x^i  verbo  jungitur  et  septcm  ubi  adverbia  et  adjecdva 
commntantur.  Quontam  vero  itrvx»f  Aid.  exhibet,  E.  monet  kgi 
posise  irix"**  non  debere,  si  ijuidem  post  ^u  longe  asitatior  esc  qmitas 
casus.  Hie  tamen  tbnasse  prxsrat  vru^f*  ne  cum  'A^^f  jnngi  Tidb* 
atur,  et  funa  pro  tmiut^  ne  bis  idem  veH>um  tantillo  post  intervaDo  ze^ 
petatur.  Idem  E.  in  hac  nota  emendationcm  in  medium  profSert  loci 
vezatissimi  Bacch.  655.  Vulgo  legitur  v^f  iw  -/«#»  t^  m^,  Ek  ftmxft^ 
hkita  ir«Ajt'  ifrv;i^H  ^  c*  .^<*7^*$  mytn  Aufuirttf  ^km  T0t%  vuuf  TIiv#^  •»  ^(P'^ 
vmc.  EL  Tult  mAtt^r*-  irv^f  f  w  ^r.?.Mmf :  Modo  Bacchus  e  Penuwi 
tcgia  exierat :  verba  •xnAixd?*  iatfixTnf  exsrant  in  El.  006.     Fortasse 

pnestat  triAjcM***  tyx^  £»  ZxKyv^Mran  Airwjc  I*  iJ-3'  ||km  7m;  v^;  Ilffliiiigtv 
^fT<<wtg.      Redde  be  /K>f/  .*   Ct.  Tread.  *i67-  e|m  ^mxy^tvuMrtn, 

V.  &  ff'flMrf  srAiirrai  Miirir^cv  <•(  an^^  H^jcs>.:u.  Ita  E.  prO  w?jurtw9 
COllatO  Alcest.  967.  ^Xurrn  «vxttEi«$  X»>«rv,  ubi  MSS.  3->.lirTvr.      Noii 

definlt  £.  utrom  rxurrn  sit  adverb  ium  an  adjectivum.  Nobis  quidem 
nentrum  esse  videtuit  sed  comipta  scriptura  participii  irrxSw^  yndm 
qnx  dicta  sunt  ad  v  -2.  Mox  pro  uf  awp^,  quod  de  lolao  dictam  noR 
omni  parte  est  vere  dictum,  r^uippe  qui  ncn  so!u5  csset  Herculei  labo- 
ris  particeps,  legi  debet  •<*  «tr» .-  similiter  in  Pers.  3^5.    pro  ut  M^ 

COrrige  m'  m^.  :r>.urrti  Train  *Ey^huf  -rxfMs^mv  fVK>.fi7;  «rr^>JT».      ^cqilC 

enim  Uf  recte  opponitur  voci  7>j^»vf :  quar.qriam  simile  quid  reperias 
in  Orest.  733.  n*b  '«~r.i  i  '^Xi.;-7At;*A-,;x>ri  :!i>.in>  7  VI*  uijc :  et  in  Traclu 
459.  Ovx*  X'*'^  C^'  n/c.rrtf;  x:  #  u;  H/x«.\i?,-  f^7ui  ^:  ubi  tameii  maoi* 
festo  legi  debet  n».\>.:c;.  l'sit.it.i  est  1  yrario  \acr-«e;  !r«>.>.M.  vid.  Valck. 
ad  Hippol.  7-^'.  Ir.SL-Iens  >;ae7r/o«  -r.ViiVr*..  l':;Je  corrigas  s>«>Juv(  ia 
Oreste:.  Sed  ut  ad  us  reverter  in  •!*  r':u:a:um,  bi?r.ili  mutatione  (^ms 
est  in  CEd.  T.  1^>S0.  xx>.>..tt'  xu^  us  ii  -/•  ra/;  G^Sx.f  T#«^if :  qui  tamen 
locus  nc  sic  qyidem  perpurLjatus  c^: :  lec^o  ii  y*  &xSxT{  n;  v^^iiy, 
Iitinice  loquitur  CEcipv.>,  Opth.f^  uyi^c *:i:i  Thtbi^u-ifritus  fim^ i.c  p€9» 
sime^  nam  Bccotii  .i  J  Iprovcrhlum  ^\irii  hcbi»:cs  :  quod  ad  t*?;  in  Wj  vid. 
Br.  ad  845.  In  Sop  hoc  Us  loco  redde  ux  Ui'^te:  in  iEschyli  et  £ari» 
pidis,  sicuS  et  ^lg!:*:. 

V.  14.  *AXx'  i^-srxuiu  Ira  K.  cum  R-.i^Vij.  Aid.  cSiS^Mut :  undo 
crui  potest  licfxtfun. 

V.  16.  *AV.i!»  XT  aXXv  £r5j;^:ir!c  t«?ht.      ruTT.eflus  Pt  TonplUS  I|«^l#^ 

m.     Hoc,  judice  E.,  sor.teniix  hujus  loci  r-pup\at.     At  non  videt 

InccTt. 

cicat  BL 

enipe  lol^us  vc^\u:  d.»ere  sccutn  HeracUdat  dudum 
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t  jinibut  ttdt  exjmUot  nuvc  terrag  pro  terris  prqfagot  permgari.  In 
locis  ab  E.  citatis  Med.  433.  ^schyL  Suppl.  553.  redde  »(^u>  radere, 
Ycljines  ponere  Anglice  to  ikiii.  At  'c£i(i'{jiir  est  e  Jimout  amovere 
teste  Hesychio  v.  Aifiwm.  Idem  lexicon  habet  '££*g«^«iMi,  ^ifmtf 
rSi  w«>  httit  I  az  dux  g\.  diTisim  legendz  sunt  '£iffiZ*f»'  'E{igivT(f ,  rit 
JjHi  WTVf;  quarum  altera  iaterpretamento  caret)  altera  (pectat  ad 
Demosth.  C.  Mid.  p.  548.  37  ed.  Reisk.  Exstat  ifiZf^  media  voce 
apud  ^schylum  Suppl.  364.  in  lensu  mihi  terminat  prnio,  mide  satis 
se  cuetur  it'tf^*'  in  nostri  Telepho,  ubi  nMfwi^mu  necoon  in  HippoL 
431.  vult  Jacobs.  Exereit.  CriL  p.  8*. 

V.  21)  S.   n*Ai>  w(tTUtiit''AfyH  *i  rfUKfir  lfi>Jij''Zxt^f  yi  Hrlti  ^tni» 

tvTux.'uti'  ifuf.  Ita  £.  (qui  conjecturam  suam  ^i^nf  poatea  repndiat) 
partim  cum  Cantero  partim  auctoritate  MS.  Aid.  rftrifuii  et  ymttti, 
Sed  vera  scriptura  fortasse  exit  */>•»  ■{•rti'iKn  "A^ytf,  iv  r/uafit  wixn 
"RxH*'  V  t''*»h  X**"'  *^  '"^"i'  tlft*-  Redde  Anglife,  Holmtie  out 
tJif^endskip  of  Argot,  not  a  little  cttif  to  make  enmily  with,  and  htmMelf 
not  a  man  of  no  ulunation.  Quod  ad  syntaxin  av  rfumfit  (Urn)  fiifw, 
cf.  Demosth.  Olynth.  III.  p.  30.  nAir  ipt^fmt  fitym^i  nTt  iamn  uu(«< 
ubi  subaudiendum  est  «m:  quod  ad  ixtfsi  Uritti  cf.  Lys.  p.  84.  Rciskk 
fnu^ai  'xtf  '(*<  Wituf  v;ri(  avrwi  sar«fiH«i  ubt  citat  Marldandus 
Prom.  807.  riii'  ifui  xf^t"  '»'■<•  Quibus  addit  Bl.  nommlla ;  et  plura, 
nunc  mendosa,  addiici  possunL  Quod  ad  »i  mxirrm  quanquant 
melius  respondent  vdcibus  *«  «]ws(ii)>,  ea  tamen  di'.bia  esse  possum  ob 
articulum  oniissum. 
V.  33.  et  leqq.  Hos  versus,  ni  ialUmiir,  luxatos,  sic  diiponas, 

Wftri(pi>JirmT'  ieyti  IliuJiiix  '     - 

rtvri'  iyyvf  >i>nK  (a^i*  yi(  -ntit  X^**** 

iimiif  mmixur  Bnrmt  sW3a«  Atyic 

xAijgfi  A«;uim«]  it  'iium  riffuimr 

itXutSf  'Afqivr  T^iti  f  iiUfdiif  iSmf. 

VulgO  'Uim Ami  n;snwffAanH  wtim  yif  «[«)•  ;ef<H(  dimwf  ssnnwi 

Oil3Uf<  TKiMf  AJy>{  K>«^  >«j;>Tmf  is  Tlnvf  JImmi'mh  Tviira'  tyy**  (tbc  I 
w>  ixari  riffuimf  zAuwr  'Ahwi  n'l)'  m^mifMH'  tiit.      QuibUS  illud  Terti 

vitio  potest  quod  ir{aa-*^(A4?»i  construi  nequeat.  Dicitur  quidem  I'w. 
nil  TT^trnfttinu,  monente  M.  et  probante  E.,  ut  ixirui  li  wfSf»t  irixn 
in  V.  infr.  345.  ubi  tamen  manifesto  deprivata  scriptura  ^ifi*Hm  in 
li^lfMrii  est  mutandai  collaco  iEschyli  Suppl.  529.  titn  roviw  ^n  m 

ttmif  tyj^{i'(v(  AiTiU!  jCMfnh*!/  iSt  a  tgaf  *x**  TVjCM^-      £•(  pTofeCtO  si  *lm 

hie  subaudituT,  necesse  est  ut  TwwftAurfBi  legatur.  Reponicur  «;•*»- 
f  tAn'nr'  uyuM  :  cf.  nostri  Suppl.  327.  et  adi  ad  Pbceo.  954.  ubi  vice 
inyiiiuf  MS.  Fl.  teste  Burtono  UyiMBf  leg.  "Uynt.  Vocibus  transpo- 
sitis  ratio  patet  sentendx  interpositZi  nempe  ut  spectatorea  ceitioret 
fiantf  unde  lolaus,  vultu  ad  xdes  regias  converso,  ipsos  leget  nomine 
gema  Patuiiorm  compellaverit.  iJu>x  ante  «>  subaudi  twi%  (scilicet 
HgwuAxlvi).  Deinde  nii'  mpixifuil'  quantillum  distat  a  rw^  f  iniftrt'. 
Denique  pro  Hit  MSS.  t^n  e  quibus  erultur  V9(«i  cf.  55.  viti"  tdgw. 

V.  44.  "Ox>M  nUM^ut  itiwifitiftiMT»rat.  Monstrum  vocis  illud  hri- 
^ftitmnit  non  sine  jure  appellat  Musgravius:  qui  restituece  vult 
fmCa^uw  rriiuf  non  Optimo  quidem  successu :  przterquam  qiiod  uKa& 

VOL.  VII.  a  Ji.       No.*xiv.  ^ 
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Tocem  esse  dissecandam  videt ;  at  quomodo  corriei  debeat  moz  rid^- 
bitor.     Exstat  quidem  fraementum  iEschyli  apua  Schd.  Yen.  ad  II. 

S.  200»     'T/tffTf  a  fi*tfUf  rifit  xmi  xvfjJH  ^iXai  KmA^  ti^iWat'  b  Xo^f  ^ 

mwuMu  £Sg«rfc.  Hcc  verba  quin  ad  Suppliced  teferri  possint  nemo 
inficias  iVit;  et  fortasse  fatebitur  quod  locum  habere  debeant  post 
▼•  200.  ejus  fabulx  in  qua,  postquam  Danaus  Chorum  e  filiabus  Su2s 
constantem  monuit,  ad  quos  Deos  precandum  fuerit,  pergit  dicere 
Utimn  )'  i>ilKT0f  rtifh  %%t9%fiiifiuif  'Li^trH :  At  quanto  rectius  ordiretur 
suam  orationem  Danaus  tali  fere  modo  *T^  K  /9#^y  rltit  tml  irv#^f 

Zliiifrl* :  adeo  ut  iv{«rte  proficisci  videatur  e  scholiasta  memoriter  alle- 
ganti,  et  wJiwrtn  e  pravo  studio  interpolatoris,  qui  defectum  resarcire 
voluity  nee  tamen  potuit  ad  mentem  JEschyli,  qui  paulo  ante  non 
omnet  deos  sed  Jovis  Neptuni  Apollinis  et  Mercurii  nomina  tantum- 
modo  recensuerat.  Ad  hunc  ^schyli  locum  respiciebat  Euripides  et 
more  suo  ludibrio  habebat.  Similiter  in  Phoen.  763.  oblique  tangit 
JEschylum  elaborantem  in  eo  narrando,  cui  quisque  ducum  oppona- 
tur,  necnon  in  Electra  monet  Gaisfordus  ad  ▼.  524*.  JEschylum  esse 
densum  ob  ineptam  agnitionem  Oresds  ab  Electra  factam.  Inde 
patet  pro  tx^  legi  debere  a#;^:  moz  e  irix«^fiv  et  mMtTpv  litteris  9n^« 
et  rr«ru  transpositis,  erui  potest  r^»rS^f  et  tnAf  p :  sed  nv^f  v  est  solita 
▼ar.  lect.  pro  mt^f  (vid.  ad  Troad.  504.)  denique  e  mkirAiiAtH  fit  x*l 
w^%fimfu  U ;  adeo  ut  totus  versus  evadat  Aixif  'rt^rS^ut  Ksti  wf^fM*  U- 
irf^y.  De  x§xf  supra  dictum  est;  quod  ad  rrmri^uf  cum  iEschyleo 
•n^'irntTi  (ut  restituic  BL  ad  Prom.  7.)  convenientem,  cf.  Alcest.  90.  et 
Electr.  316*  ZTwrt^^Avri  quo  respexit  Hesych.  tn  ▼•  et  jexponit  per  crartw 
ixih^^ :  denique  x^fi^fim  substantive  usurpatur  infr.  80.  Zn^h  %k  tt^^^H' 
fUtrt.  Nemo  nescit  apud  Graecos  parum  esse  virgini  decorum  coram 
populo  foras  exire :  et  collato  Iph.  A.  727*  Oif  »«x«v  h  ix^  ^*  i^o^'- 
AiTrlMM  ^rr^rm  vulgatum  d;^^  certe  quo  se  tueatur  invenit.  Sed  vix 
est  dubium  quin  /Eschyli  verba  Noster  in  animo  habuerit. 

Ibidi  'Ad  h.  v.  conjecturam  protulit  E.  in  Iph.  A,  99^  quam 
fderique  infellcem  praedicabunt,  mitius  aliquod  dicturi  de  emendatione 
m  V*  SUpr.  42.  yiy*$  ^Erwtfi  iMtv  r«v3'  lm^eL>,tTfMf%f  pro  vv^yxdAir/Kfyii.  ubi 

tamen  fortasse  pnestat  vwmyxmxi^^nti  qua  voce  usus  est  noster 
Helen.  247.  Troad.  752.  et  restituere  vult  E.  lonis  v.  1337.  legendo 
*0(iif  rii*  SyyH  XH^^  {rrayxJiXic^  \fitZ$  vice  vir  iyihttii  ifM%  \  rectius 
scripsisset  v«wyiM»X/«]pi#T«.  Amant  iVagici  similia>  quae  citat  Porson. 
ad  Orest.  1051. 

V.  45.  oTri  ;r#ftf)8ivf ( ytv*;.  Proba  est  interpretatio  Bamesxi,  at  prava 
scriptura;  ope  Hesychii  Euripides  redintegratur.  n^irCvyfraMit  ir«A«i«- 
tv^  yiMTK,  lege  ll^f^vSiyii  yin  •  sspe  noster  usurpat  y»f«  gemturA  :  vid. 
Beck.  Ind*  yim  est  proles. 

V.  46.  Zwrwr  %7nt  yiK •iKuifiifid.  Ita  E.  At  rectius  Bamesius  9irn. 

Dudtm  monuit  Porsonus  ad  Hec.  1670.  e  Scholiasta  Aristoph.  Plut. 
447.  ««v  auietem  notare  7r»T  motum  %^  in  utramque  partem  sumi>  idem 
quoque  de  eorrelativis  est  statuendum,  ts-tvy  (iwh  «V«.  Nulla  igitur 
«K  sana  ratioi  cur  £•  v?  et  own  ex  Atticorum  scriptis  eliminet,  ad  v. 
tupr.  19. 

V.  53.  ^Of  viKJJt  )t  urn}  irm^i  Ita  K  trice  if  et  mox  eoimnemorat 
/w  rice  a  Heislii  conjecturam.    Sed  fortasse  prsstat  mj^kk 
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qootles  Suri<  nmrpaTerit  nosCer  docebit  Beckii  Index.  Ezndem  vocera 
corruptam  in  v.  infr.  214.  restituit  Tyrvrhimu. 

64.  E  Coprei  verbis  ^inn  ^jw*  Si^  ti  mxif  patet  aliquid  przfracte  aat 
Talis  more  dictum  esse  ab  lolao.  Lege  igitur  Oirn  fiU  y  it,  h3», 
ttM^  1^1  xmfl^t.  Mox  distingue  post  iwAif,  ut  nltt  cum  ywnt  conjungi 
possit.  Ridet  Copreus  lolaum  utpote  malum  vatemi  cjui  taroen  vera 
pnedicare  moE  visus  est.  Hoc  facit  EuHptdes  ex  ordioe  et  comuho 
propter  odium  in  przcones  inveteratnm.  Vid.  SchoL  Orest.  893.SuppL 
4S6.  Troad.  432. 
Hcc  in  pneienti  mfficiant :  mox  plan  nee  vulgaria  proieremni. 


NOTICE  OF 
MOOR'S  'HINDU  PANTHEON.' 

Am&  the  dtscoreiy  of  a  paisage  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  had  facilitated  the  researches  of  European  curiositT  among  the 
fairest  regions  of  Asia,  it  would  appear  that,  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  religion  and  literatnre  of  Hindostan  were  considered  as  second- 
ary objects  of  inquiry  by  those  strangers,  who,  from  motires  of  ara- 
rice  or  ambition,  having  trareised  extensive  oceans,  occupied  diem- 
selves  in  commerce,  in  the  protection  of  their  establishments,  or  in 
schemes  of  territorial  agmndiiement.  They  sought  MOgraphical 
knowledge  mth  inde&tigable  perseTerance,  and  they  diligently  ex- 
amined the  various  prtmuctions  of  nature,  '■  But  it  is  wonderfiil," 
(exclaims  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century)  •*  that  although  dw 
standards  of  Christianity  have  so  lonr  been  planted  in  the  East  Indies^ 
although  the  Hollanders  for  above  fifty  years  have  been  perfectly  ac- 

Susinted  with  these  countries,  yet  no  person  has  hitherto  fksctibed 
te  modes  of  wor^ip  or  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the  natives, 
whilst  we  have  whole  volumes  treating  of  the  birds,  fishes,  and  other 
animals,  the  trees  and  fruits,  the  herbs  of  thefield,  and  spices  of  the 
mountains."  And  this  conuderadon  induced  xb»  Sieur  Thonuu  de 
la  Grat,  to  conmile  and  translate  from  the  Dutch  peters  of  AhAHam 
Roger,  that  cnnous  woric  entitled  *■  La  Porte  ouverle  po»r  paroeiar  i 
la  connoi$sanc*  da  Paganitme  cachi,"  and  ^tnted  at  Amsterdam  is 
1670.' 

Since  this  pabllcation,  severs^  ingenions  men  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  history  and  antiquitiei  of  the  Indians,  vibox  my- 
thology, however,  was  little  known  until  oim  learned  conntrymeut 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  Mr.  Maurice,  rendered  it  a  subject  of  interest 
to  the  lovers  of  classical  literature— the  former  in  Various  works,  but 

'  Abraham  Rogeriu*  was  minister  of  tbe  (ospel  atPaliuaitta,  oalbe  coast 
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more  particularly  in  his  dissertation  «  On  the  Gods  of  Greece^  Itafyt 
and  India/**  the  latter  in  his  **  Ancient  History  of  HindoHan"  and 
♦<  Indian  Antiquities*** 

Stilly  those  who  desired  to  trace  the  idolatrous  system  of  the  Brah- 
mansy  through  its  minute  ramifications,  were  obUged  to  seek  many 
objects,  highly  necessary  towards  tlie  successful  prosecution  of  their 
researches,  amongst  the  di£Ferent  accounts  of  travels,  and  a  multipK* 
city  of  other  books,  generally  conveying,  by  inaccurate  engravings^ 
and  descriptions,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  divinities,  and  false  opinions 
of  tlieir  attributes. 

But  these  difficulties  are  removed  by  the  work  of  which  we  now 
propose  to  give  an  outline— it  places  the  student  of  Indian  mytholoe^y 
at  once  before  the  idol's  shrine ;  enables  him  to  explore  the  temple, 
and  the  sculptured  cavern's  dark  recess  ;  and,  in  conformity  with  its 
title,  exhibits  all  the  Gods  of  Hindostan  before  him. 

On  the  subject  of  tliese  extraordinary  divinities,  whatever  could  af- 
ford elucidation,  has  been  judiciously,  and  with  due  acknowledgment, 
extracted  by  Major  Moor,  from  the  writings  of  others,  and  me^- 
ously  combined  with  the  valuable  result  of  his  own  actual  enquiries, 
made  during  the  course  of  a  long  residence  among  the  Hindoos,  and 
often  in  situations  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  attainment  of  informa. 
tion. 

From  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  volume,  it  appears  that  the 
present  Brahmanical  doctrine  is  of  the  double  kind,  external  and  in- 
ternal, hfi^iu  xici  ixipfnrcf  one  divulged  to  the  multitude,  the  other 
kept  secret  by  the  priests.     We  shall  give  our  author's  words. 

**  The  religious  doctrines  of  the  Hindus  may  be  divided,  like  those 
of  most  other  people  whose  scriptures  are  in  a  hidden  tongue,  into 
exoteric  and  esoteric  :  the  first  is  preaclied  to  the  vulgar,  the  second 
known  only  to  a  select  number,  and  while  the  Brahmans  are  admit- 
ted to  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  unadulterated  physical-  and 
moral  truths,  the  exoteric  relieion  of  the  Hindus  in  general  consists, 
in  gross  idolatry  and  irralional  superstition.'* 

ouch,  w^e  have  reason  to  believe,  was  the  system  of  Indian  doctrine, 
in  ages  of  remote  antiquity,  and  such,  as  the  learned  Warburton  has 
sufficiently  proved,  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  whilst,  « the  ancient 
sages  held  it  latvful,  for  the  public  good,  to  kay  one  thing  when  theu 
thought  another  :*' — (Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  Book  iii.  Sect.  2.)  A 
sentiment  declared  by  Varro,  who  says  (according  to  Saint  Aueus- 
tin,)  •'•that  there  are  many  truths  which  it  is  not  expedienfxhe  vulgar 
should  know,  and  mzxij  Jhlsehoods  which  yet  it  is  useful  for  the  people 
to  receive  as  truths." 

Notwithstanding  the  number  and  variety  of  monstrous  idols  which 
this  Pantheon  offers  to  our  view,  Major  Moor  assures  us  that  in  fact 
— **  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  is  monotheism.  They  worship  God 
in  unity,  and  express  their  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  his 
attributes,  in  the  most  awful  and  sublime  forms  ;  God  thus  adored,  is 
"called  TBbamii  ;  the  one  eternal  mind,  the  self-existing,  incomprehen- 
sible spirit."  (p.  1.) 

To  this  great  Peity,  no  altars  are  erected  among  the  Hindus ;  *<  of 
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him  whose  glory  is  so  grtu,  there  is  no  image  ("  according'  to  one  of 
tlie  sacred  books,  or  Feda$.  But  under  the  articles  of  Brahma,  (p.  5.) 
(after  confounded  by  former  writers  with  Brahm,  or  God,)  we  linil  u 
personification  of  the  Deity's  creauve  power.  Brahma,  (like  Vishnu 
and  Siva)  has  had  incarnations,  or  avatarat ;  he  is  called  framer 
of  tlie  unirerse,  and  guardian  of  the  world  ;  agreeing  in  the  Utter 
character,  with  Vishnu,  he  creates,  and  Siva  destroys.  But  as  •<  to 
destroy  is  to  create  in  another  form ;  Siva  and  Brahma  hence  co- 
alesce." (p.  5.) 

Brahma  b  not  distinguished  by  so  many  names  or  epithets  as  his 
great  coadjutors,  who  are  said  to  have  a  thousand  eacli.  Vishnu  is 
the  second  person  of  the  Hindu  triad,  and  denotes  the  preserving 
power.  He  is  the  sun,  (as  every  thing  in  this  mythology  seems  to  be) 
he  is  time,  air,  earth,  the  humid  principle,  &c.  (p.  I6.)  His  con- 
sort, or  sacti  is  LMcahtni,  and  in  one  of  the  engravings  which  illus- 
trate this  volume,  we  find  her  represented,  sitting  with  her  celestial 
spouse,  on  the  back  of  Garuda,  an  animal  possessing  the  body  of  a 
man,  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle.  Having  mendoned  that  the 
thousand  names  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  are  strung  together  in  verse,  and 
repeated,  on  certain  occasions,  by  the  Brahmans ;  Major  Moor  in- 
forms us,  that  at  the  recital  of  each  name,  witlt  the  attention  fixed  oa 
the  attribute  of  which  that  name  exacts  an  idea,  the  bead  of  a  rosary 
is  dropped  between  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  an  operation  which  the 
euthusiastic  Hindu  supposes  efficacious  in  promoting  abstraction. 
■  Our  author  here  suggests  a  subject  for  antiquarian  investigation 
which  we  shall  indicate  to  our  readers.  "  The  use  of  rosaries  is 
adopted  in  India,  «nd  perhaps  other  countries  of  the  East,  Persia 
for  instance,  by  Mahommedans  as  w^l  as  by  Hindus ;  with  the  Ma- 
hommedans  the  rosary  seems  to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  with  the 
Hindus:  a  bead  is  dropped  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  at  the  con- 
templation or  repetition  of  certain  names  and  attributes  of  God,  who 
in  the  *  copious  rhetoric  of  Arabia,*  has  as  many  appellations  * 
nearly  as  in  Sanscrit.  It  might  ha  curious  to  investigate  how  tlic 
use  of  rosaries  came  to  be  adopted  for  the  same  purposes,  by  people 
so  distant  and  distinct  as  Christians,  Hindus,  and  Mahommedans. 
I  do  not  recollect,  (but  my  recollectiqn  and  research  are  too  confined 
to  hang  the  lightest  weight  of  argument  on)  tliat  they  were  used  by 
Christians  of  the  earlier  ages,  or  by  the  Jews  anterior  to  Christ ;  and 
as  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  of  the  high  antiquity  of  their  usage 
among  Hindus,  (it  would  indeed  be  demonstrated,)  it  would,  if  the 
former  supposition  be  well  founded,  follow,  that  it  is  an  implement 
borrowed  mio  the  Christian  church  from  the  P.)pan  temples  of  tlie 
East.  Unless  indeed  we  suppose,  that  distant  people  may,  without  in- 
tercommunication, conceive  and  adopt  a  similar  practice,  for  the  ob- 
tainmcnt  of  a  similar  end.  But  it  is  ^till  difficult  to  extend  such 
supposition  to  such  congeniality  as  that  now  under  considera- 
tion."   ip.  21.) 

The  third  power  or  attribute  of  the  Deity  is  personified  by  &Va, 
who  is  also  Mahadeva,  the  God  of  destruction,  or  rather  reproduction^ 
as  the  Hindu  philosophy  does  oot  entertain  an  idea  of  absotnte  anni- 
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hiltticm.  (p.  55.)  The  consort  of  Siva  is  Bhananif  or  PmrMii ;  his 
type  is  the  Linga  or  Phallus  $  he  is  represented  hokfing  a  trident  (cal« 
leo  iritula  his  most  common  attribute)  and  he  ridet  on  a  boll ;  he 
has  fourt  eight,  or  ten  handSf  five  faces  and  a  third  eye  placed  in 
his  foreheadf  and  pointing  up  and  down :  this  distingoidies  hiiH,  his 
children  and  incarnation^ •  Seipents,  with  which  many  divinities  are 
decoratedy  as  emblems  or  immortalityt  abound  on  the  figare  of  Afo- 
hadiwtf  twining  in  his  locks  and  encircling  his  nec]c»  wrists,  arms,  and 
legs.  The  goddess  Oat^a  is  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  Svm 
or  MalwdeTay  from  whose  hair,  m  mythological  pictures,  dut  cele- 
brated streami  the  Ganges,  is  often  seen  to  flow.  Yet  it  somedmes 
appears  as  issuing  from  the  fingers  of  Pantaiif  and  there  are  various 
extraordinary  le^^ends  concerning  the  origin  of  this  river: all,  how- 
•very  agree  that  its  waters  are  endued  witn  a  de^^ree  of  sanctity  most 
efficacious  in  the  purification  from  sin,  and  that  it  is  highly  fortunate 
to  live»  and  die  in  iu  vicinity.  Pilgrims  from  distant  places  visit  the 
holy  Ganges ;  others  depute  proxies,  ^ose  expenses  mey  defray.-— 
Many  are  constantly  employed  in  carrying  tlft  water.  ^  Temples  of 
celebrity,  however  remote — those  of  namenoara  and  Jejury  tor  in- 
stance,— are  said  to  use  it  daily  for  the  ablution  of  the  IdcJ,  and  in  every 
city  it  mav  be  purchased  from  persons  who  carry  it  about  in  two  vases 
ilung  at  tne  ends  of  a  bamboo,  carried  across  the  shoulders  :  these  are 
caitfuUy  covered,  and  of  course  preserved  with  superstitious  venera- 
tion. 

*'  One  of  the  holiest  spots  of  the  Ganea,  is  where  it  joins  the  Yamu^ 
NSt  (Jumna)  near  lUahabadf  below  Demy,  anciently  called  IndrapreS' 
ika.  The  Sanutoaii  is  supposed  to  join  diem  under  ground,  whence 
thejunction  is  called  TVtvetiJ,  or  <  the  three  plaited  locks.*  Pilgrims 
here  begin  the  ceremonies,  afbrwards  completed  at  Gaya,  The 
confluence  of  rivers  is  a  spot  peculiarly  dear  to  Hindus,  and  tnis,  more 
especiaUv,  of  the  Ganga  and  Yamuna^  is  so  highly  esteemed,  that^i 
person  dying  there  is  certain  of  immediate  mokth  or  beatitude,  with- 
out risk  of  further  transmigration.  We  shall  notice  in  another  place, 
that  suicide  is  not  only  pardonable,  but  in  some  cases  meritorious  with 
Hindus*  Cutting  one's  throat  at  die  above  holy  jnncdon,  is,  in  refer- 
ence to  its  immediate  result,  an  instance  of  the  latter ;  widows,  yiAto 
become  Soft,  or  pure,  by  burning  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  husbands,  which  is  generally  done  at  the  Sangam  or  confluence 
of  rivers,  perform  an  act  of  meritorious  suicide ;  and  all  acts  in  diem- 
tdves  good»  are  rendered  vastly  betterif  done  on  such  a  ^>oe.  Pama- 
9V  Ram  BiffAO,  the  Mahratu  Brahman  general,  to  remove  an  impurity 
transmitted  to  htm  from  a  cobler's  vrife,  who  had  been  kissed  by  a 
Brahman  who  dined  with  another  who  dined  with  }3bt  Bkaa,  weiriied 
himself  against  precious  artklesat  the  cenfluence  of  the  rivers  Tocm 
and  Bathrm  ;  and  distribudng  the  amount  in  charity  to  Brahmans  and 
poor  people^  figm  became  pure,  and  fit  society  for  his  sancdfied  fira- 
ttmity}  numj  of  whom,  however,  had  also  derived  impure  taints, 
circnitOQsly  mm  the  base  tribed  damsd;  and  the  BJUu^s  whok 
amy  were  at  a  cridcal  time  marched  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers, 
diat  die  Bndaiiaas  mgfat  have  safe  esccit  diither,  and  by  bathing. 
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charities  and  odier  uibcfladng  ceramoniM,  be  resumed  to  their  wonted 
spiritual  and  corporesd  deanlincH."  (p.4S.) 

For  a  comparison  of  Sna  with  Jorc,  and  of  many  Indian  divinities, 
with  the  gods  of  Eeypt,  G^rece,  and  Italy,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  die  Pantheon  itself,  and  to  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Cole- 
broke,  Wilford,  Paterson,  and  others,  quoted  by  Major  Moor,  in  the 
course  of  hii  extennve  range.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  extraordi- 
nary personification  of  that  divine  spirit,  which  according  to  the  book  of 
Genesis,  (chapter  the  first)  «  moved  on  the  face  of  the  water*."  This 
tpirit  of  God  is  denomiiuUed  Naragana,  or  Namin,  an  epithet  which 
signifies  "  MtfotHg  on  tie  wzter  /''  and  is  represented  by  the  HinduSi 
in  their  pictures,  as  a  male  Deity,  of  »  color  uniformly  dark  blue, 
who  cradles  m  a  leaf,  floats  on  ihe  sntface  of  water,  amidst  lotos 
flowers  i  he  is  decorated  with  gold  and  pearls }  he  wears  a  nos»4>wel, 
and  holds  in  his  month  the  toes  of  one  foot.  By  this  action  (Uke  a 
semnt  icpresented  with  the  tail  inserted  between  its  javra)  exi»esiing 
infimty,  etcnuty,  and  immortality. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  any  observations  on  the  Viraj,  the  MentUf 
Brahmadiau,  Rithu,  Munit,  and  a  variety  of  allegorical  beings  de- 
scribed by  the  ingenious  author,  (p.  8S,  Sec.)  nor  can  we  devote  mnch 
attention  to  the  lovely  goddess  Saraaoaii,  (in  some  respects  the  Ini 
dian  Minerva)  although  Sir  William  Jones  entitles  h?r--F 


We  shall,  however,  from  the  section  allotted  to  her,  (p.  139.)  ex. 
tract  the  passage,  wUch  proves  the  svstematical  legitimation  of  false- 
hood of  which,  says  Major  Moor,  the  discouranment  is  <'  so  little 
ptnnte^i  both  in  regard  to  the  trifling  degree  of  disgrace  that  attaches 
to  a  n^an's  character  on  detection,  and  to  the  too  great  qualification 
of  the  prohibitory  clauses  of  the  law  against  lying.  Falsehood  is  not 
only  tolerated  in  some  cases  of  evidence,  but  is  &clared  in  special  af- 
fairs to  be  even  preferable  to  truth :  a  few  tests  from  Menu  inll  evince 
this;  chap.  viii.  v.  103.  In  some  cases  a  giver  of  false  evidence  from 
a  pious  motive,  even  though  he  know  the  truth,  shall  not  lose  a  seat 
{n  heaven.  Such  evidence  wise  men  call,  the  speech  of  the  gods"— < 
y.  16*.  f  Whenever  the  death  of  a  man,  who  had  not  been  a  grievous 
offender,  either  of  the  servile,  the  commercial,  the  military,  or  sa- 
cerdotal class,  woitld  be  occasioned  by  true  evidence,  from  the  known 
rigor  of  the  King^  even  though  the  fault  arose  from  inadvertence  or 
error,  falsehood  may  be  nwken :  it  is  even  preferable  to  truth,"  v.  lOS, 
«  Sudi  witnesses  must  offer,  as  oblations  to  Sanutuofi,  cakes  thrice  and 
milk,  addressed  to  the  goddess  of  speech,  and  thus  will  they  Ajlly  tx- 
piate  the  venial  sin  of  nenevolent  falsehood."  It  appears  from  the. 
account  of  Parvati,  (who  is  also  called  Bhavani,  Uiirga,  KaU^  and 
pmi,)  that  this  goddess  was  propitiated  by  human  sacrifices,  which, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  no  longer  practised,  within  those  ex- 
tensive regions  subject  to  the  mild  influence  of  British  laws.  In  page 
\i:9;  our  authoT  mentions  that  he  had,  when  very  young,  attended 
ceremonies,  (in  Malabar]  where  a  cock  was, the  victim  imnolatedL— • 
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These  rites  were  performed  for  the  purification  of  women  and  those 
girls  of  the  Ttah  or  Tiya  sect,  who  were  subject  to  diabolical  Tisita- 
tions  and  who  could  not  be  relieved  from  the  influence  of  Satan  but 
by  means  of  public  exorcism.  The  process  was  very  tedious,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  loud  noise  of  tnunpets,  drums,  and  shouting.  Within 
a  circle  of  her  friends,  she»  whom  the  eril  spirit  possessed,  sate  quietly 
during  several  hours,  with  dishevelled  locks,  holding  in  both  hands 
a  vessel  said  to  contain  blood.  When,  excited  by  the  tumult  and  dis- 
cordant sounds,  the  girl  became  hysterically  aflected,  a  cock's  head 
was  cut  o£F  near  her,  and  the  convulsions  which  she  suffered,  were 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  resistance  of  the  evil  spirit,  at  that  mo- 
ment compelled  to  Jeave  her  and  pass  into  the  bird. 

These  ceremonies,  always  nocturnal,  are  attended  with  considera- 
ble expense,  on  account  of  priests  and  music;  and  the  possessed  are 
mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  females. 

In  page  1 53,  a  manuscript  is  quoted,  which  we  may  consider  of  in- 
cstimuble  value,  as  Sir  William  Jones,  speaking  of  it,  (in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Asiatic  Researches,)  declares  that  **the  learned  works  of 
8£LD£N  and  Jablonski  on  the  gods  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  would  derive 
more  illustration  from  the  little  Sanscrit  book,  entitled  Chandij  than 
from  all  the  fragments  of  Oriental  mythology,  that  are  dispersed  in 
the  whole  compass  of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  Uteratnre.^ 
Wc  learn  from  Major  Moor,  that  anropyof  this  manuscript  is  in  En- 
gland, and  in  the  hands  of  one  highly  qualified  for  gratifying  the 
world  with  a  translation  of  its  contents,  but  unfortunately  occupied  in 
the  execution  of  larger  though  less  interesting  works. 

Wc  now  return  to  the  Doddess  Parxaii^  who,  in  her  character  of 
Dexiy  is  much  pleased  by  extreme  aiusterities.  Our  author  describes  the 
picture  of  some  ^ascetics  who  endeavoured  to  gain  her  favor  by  very 
extraordinary  means ;  <*  one  has  his  left  arm  held  up  with  the  fingers 
clenched,  till  the  nails  have  grown  through  the  back  of  his  hand  ;  near 
him  sits  another  penitent,  also  on  the  skin  of  a  tiger,  with  both  hands 
similarly  uplifted  over  his  head,  and  a  disciple  near  him  is  about  to 
give  him  drink  :  when  both  hands  are  thus  upheld,  thcperson  is  called 
L'rdha-Bahu.  A  very  celebrated  Sanii/asi  of  this  description,  named 
Furanapuri^  lately  died  at  Benares,  who  had  made  a  vow  to  continue 
in  that  position  four  and  twenty  years,  but  died  before  their  expiration. 
Of  this  person,  and  his  extraordinary'  travels,  a  very  interesting  account 
is  given  by  tlie  Honorable  Mr.  Duncan^  in  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  (part  2,)  where  is  also  a  print  of  him.  I  have 
met,  and  several  times  conversed  with  this  interesting  man :  his  arms 
had  fallen,  quite  shrivelled  on  his  elbows,  tlic  upper  arms  bein^  per- 
pendicular, the  fore-arms  horizontal :  his  clenched  fingers  fallm^  on 
the  opposite  elbow ;  thus  his  fore  and  upper  arms  being  nearly  at  right 
angles,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square  over  his  head.  When  I  saw 
him,  he  had,  I  think,  been  twelve  years  in  this  position,  and  his  arms 
were  of  course  immovably  fixed,  but  he  told  me  that  at  the  expiration 
i^his  vow  he  expected  to  restore  their  functions  by  friction,  accompa- 
nied by  the  superior  potencies  of  ceremonies  and  sacrifices.  He  was 
attended  by  several  disciples  and  servants,  and  travelled  very  respect- 
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mbly  in  a  Palkf,  vidi  mitable  attendants ;  and  wu  of  course  treated 
every-where  widi  great  attention ;  all  pious  perstms  feeling  happy 
to  contribute  to  his  conveniences.  His  nails  were  very  long,  and 
crooked,  or  spirally  curved  ;  hi*  hair  and  beard  were  also  very  long, 
and  were  plaited  and  bound  up  together  on  his  head  j  he  wore  no 
clothing  but  a  slight  cloth  round  his  middle ;  nor  did  his  disciples,  who 
were-mostly  very  stout  handsome  young  men.  On  the  len  of  our 
Vrdha-bahtt,  is  another  worthy,  standing  on  one  leg,  with  uplifted  hands, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sun,  a  very  powerful  method  of  obtaining 
fiivor  or  forgiveness.  Below  an  two  Others,  with  their  legs  raitM 
over  their  heads.  I  once  saw  a  man  who  had  been  in  this  attitude 
many  years,  his  shrivelled  legs  had  fallen  on  his  neck,  &c."  p.  J63. 

Ganbsa,  Son  of  Siva  and  Parvad,  is  the  God  of  prudence  and  po. 
licy,  and  invoked  on  the  commencement  of  any  business  by  die  Hindui 
of  almost  every  sect ;  he  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  Divinitie*, 
and  his  image  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  Major  Moor  has,  accord- 
ingly, chosen  the  figure  of  uiis  God  to  be  the  subject  of  his  frontispieco^ 
a  very  fine  enghiving.  Ganesahasthe  body  of  a  man,  the  head  of  an 
elephant,  four  arms  and  hands,  but  sometimes  six  or  eight,  and  of^ 
only  two. 

Under  the  form  of  Kritkna,  we  behold  VUhmt,  in  his  most  illn>- 
trious  incarnation  of  Avaiara .-  in  the  fifty-ninth  plate  he  is  represented 
as  an  infant  at  the  breast  of  a  beautiful  female ;  the  head  of  each  is  sur- 
rounded  with  a  glory,  or  nimbut. 

Some  interesting  remarks  on  the  magnificent  excavationi  at  EUerm 
and  Karlij,  the  sculptnrtid  caverns  of  EUphanIa,  Kenerch,  and  other 
places,  will  be  found  under  the  article  of  Buddha,  and  a  curious  sectioa 
of  this  volume  Is  devoted  to  Indra  and  his  subordinate  genii. 

Surua,  in  a  chariot  with  seven  hotws,  governs  the  son,  and  is  at 
tended  by  a  multiplicity  of  beings  who  sing  his  praises.  Ckandra  if 
God  of  the  moon  ;  Deut  Lunus,  of  the  Carrhenians.  Yin  it  person!. 
fied  by  Agni:  he  has  two  faces,  three  legs,  and  seveir-arms  ;  from  each 
of  his  mouths  a  forked  flame  is  seen  to  issue,  and  a  ram  is  his  iiaAan, 
at  vt'hicle. 

Varna,  or  the  Indian  Fluto,  resides  in  "  the  infernal  city  of  Yamaputf 
whither  the  Hindus  believe  that  a  departed  soul  immediately  repair!; 
and  receiving  a  just  sentence  from  Yama,  ascends  to  So/erga,  the  firA 
heaven,  or  descends  to  Naraka,  the  smoky  hell,  or  assumeson  earth  the 
form  of  K'me  animal,  unless  its  ofiences  had  been  such  as  deserved 
condemnation  tn  a  vegetable,  or  even  to  a  mineral  prison."  p.  30f 
That  tlie  Brahmans,  in  several  prices,  abstain  from  animal  food,  is 
certain  ;  but  that  a  great  number  of  them  indulge  in  eating  flesh,  ap- 
pears from  Major  Moor's  remarks,  pp.  349,  350,  &c,,  and  he  adds,  "  I 
will  go  a  step  t;trtber  and  say,  that  not  only  do  Hindtu,  even  Brahmans, 
•at  flesh,  but  that  at  least  one  sect  eat  human  fleshf  I  know  only  of 
one  sect,  and  that,  I  belicvei  few  in  numlrcrs,  that  doth  this ;  but  there 
may,  for  aught  I  can  say,  be  others,  and  more  numerous.  They  do 
not,  I  conclude  (in  our  territory  assuredly  not)  kill  human  subjects  to 
cat,  but  tliey  cat  such  as  they  find  in  or  about  the  Ganges,  and  perhapf 
other  rivers.  The  name  of  die  sect  that  I  allude  to  is,  I  think.  Para- 
tna/iaiiin,  as  I  have  commonly  heard  it  ttam«Ai  toi.4.  \  \ck<«  wkw*^ 
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autbentic  information  of  individuals  of  this  sect  lieing  not  yerf  nii» 
ixsuall7  ^n  about  Beqares»  floating  down  the  river  on,  and  feeding 

*  OQ9  a  corpse.  Nor  is  this  a  low  de^icable  tribei  but»  on  the  contrar^^ 
esteemed  (by  themselves  at  any  rate)  a  y^ry  high  one.  Whether  the 
exaltation  be  legitimate,  or  assumed  by  individuals  in  qonsequence  of 
penance,  or  holy  and  sanctified  acts,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state ;  but  I 
believe,  the  latter ;  as  I  have  know(i  other  instances  ^bfsre  individuals, 
of  di£ferent  sects,  by  persevering  in  extraordinary  p^v  or  penance^ 
have  been  deemed  in  a  state  incapaWe  of  sin.  The  holiness  of  th» 
actor  sanctified  the  act,  be  it  what  it  nuty,  or  as  we  say,  to  the  pore 
all  things  are  pu^ ;  but  I  neyer  heard  of  these  voluptuous  saints  car« 
rying  ueir  devotion  or  imprudence  to  the  disgusttns  extravagance 
under  our  consideration.  Thej  are  still  much  respected ;  more,iiow« 
ever,  under  all  their  shapes,  by  women  than  men.  I  will  finish  my 
potice  of  the  Paxanuihausa  by  observing,  that  my' information  stated 
that  the  human  brain  is  judged  by  these  epicurean  cannibals,  as  the 
paost  delicious  morsel  of  their  unsocial  banquet."    p.  S55. 

The  horrid  sul^ect  of  infanticide  by  some  tribes  of  Guzarat,  and  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Benares,  is  noticed  in  page  353,  and  in  page  354 
is  mentioned  the  immolation  of  human  victims  at  the  shrine,  of  of- 
fended or  avenging  deities,  and  our  author  declares,  that  *S  well-authen- 
tti^ated  anecdotes  might  easily  be  collected  to  a  considerable  extent» 
of  the  sanguinary  propensity  of  this  people,  sUch  as  would  startle  those 
who  have  imbibed  certain  opinions,  from  the  relations  of  travellers,  on 
tbe  character  and  habits  of  the  *  abstinent  and  blood-^horring  Hindut^ 
and  *  Brahmans  mik  ^ouU  unspotted  as  the  robes  they  toearJ.  V  p.  355« 
The  burning  of  widows  alive,  with  the  bodies  of  their  de^  hus« 
bands,  seems  to  oppur  most  frequently  at  Poona,  on  an  avera^,  per« 
haps,  twelve  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Major  Moor  yntnesed 
several  of  these  dreadful  ceremonies,  when  the  Satif  or  widow,  evinced 
considerable  fortitude,  and  appeared  to  have  been  a  voluntary  victim  : 
^  the  first  that  I  attended,  (says  he)  was  a  young  and  interesting 
woman,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  From  the  time  of  her  first 
coming  on  horseback  to  the  river  side,  attended  by  music,  her  friends, 
Brahmans,  and  spectators,  to  the  period  of  her  lighting  th^  pile,  two 
hours  elapsed ;  d^  evinced  great  fortitude :  on  anothec  occasion,  an 
elderly,  sickly,  ai;d  friehtened  woman,  was  hurried  into  the  pile  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Qf  the  first  of  these  I  took  particul^c  note.  Soon 
after  I  arrived,  at  the  pile,  then  erectine,  she  saw  me,  and.  beckoned  me 
to  come  to  her,  ^1  persons  immediately  made  way,  and  I  was  led  hy 
a  Brahman  clos^.  iip  to  her,  when  1  made  an  obeisance  which  she  re- 

-  turned,  looking  full  in  my  face,  and  proceeded  to.  pi:esent  me  with 
something  that  ^e  held  in  her  hand.  A  Brahman  stopped  her,  an4 
desired  me  to  hold  my  hand  out,  that  what  she  was  aboi^  to  give  me 
might  be  dropped  into  it,  to  avoid  pollution  I  suppose,  by  touching 
any  thing  wh^e  in  contact  with  an  impure  person.  Sh^. accordingly 
held  her  hand  over  mine,  and  dropped  a  pomegianat^t  i^rhich  I  re- 
ceived in  s\\en^e,  and  reverently  retired.  I  was  soxxy  th^t  it  was  not 
something  of  an  imperishable  nature,  that  I  might  have  preserved  it*" 
^  After  &£  Sati  was  seated  in  the  hut  of  straw,  built  oyer  the  pile» 
with  th^  c^gise  of  her  husband  beside  her,  and  just  Itflfore.tliq  fire  was 
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appSed,  a  renenUe  Brahman  took  ine  by  the  hand,  and  W  me  cIo*e 
to  the  ctraw,  through  vhich  he  made  an  opening,  and  desired  ine  to 
obserre  her,  which  1  did  attentively.  She  liad  a  Ughted  wick  in  each 
hand,  and  leemed  composed.  I  kept  sight  of  ber  through  the  whols 
of  her  agony,  as,  nnul  forced  to  retire  irom  the  intensity  of  the  heat, 
which  I  did  not,  howerer,  until  a  good  deal  scorched,  I  was  within 
five  feet  c^  the  pile.  When  the  victim  is  a  penon  of  coniequencc^  the 
ashef  are,  it  is  said,  collected  and  thrown  into  the  Ganges,  I  do  not 
imagine  that  inch  attention  is  paid  to  persons  of  inferior  condition, 
but  am,  perhaps,  mistaken.  Of  my  interesting  Tictim,  I  was  desirous 
to  obtain  some  of  the  ashes  to  preserve  in  lockets,  &c.  but  was  not 
able  to  obtain  any.  A  militaiy  guard  is  generally  placed  over  the 
spot  of  sacrifice,  and  my  ai^Ucation  was  refused  by  an  attendant 
Brahman,  who,  ai^  some  solicitation,  told  me,  he  could  not  imagine 
ofwhat  utility  the  ashes  of  the  iSofi  could  be  to  me,  unless  for  tbepnr- 
poses  of  sorcery.  A  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  witchcrafl  and  necro> 
mancy  exists  very  extensively  among  aU  ranks  aiul  religions  in  India  t 
and  some  instances  of  its  e^cts,  both  of  a  ludicrous  and  terrible  na- 
ture, have  come  within  my  knowledge."     p.  S35. 

Snicide  is  not  uncommon,  and,  on  muiy  occasions,  is  considered 
!eg^  amongst  the  Hiiubit  .■  the  mode  generally  adopted  is  drowning  ia 
some  holy  nver,  but  those  bdonging  to  certain  low  tribes  of  Berar  and 
Gondivanot  throw  themselves  from  a  precipice,  named  Kala-bhairava, 
according  to  the  work  entitled  Ayin  Akbcry  (translated  into  English 
by  Mr.  Qladwin)  we  learn  that  suicide  is  often  deemed  meritonons, 
and  the  modes  recommended  as  prefemble  to  others  are; — 1.  starving) 
2.  being  covered  with  dry  cow  dung,  and  consumed  by  fire  ;  3.  being 
buried  m  snow  ;  4t.  going  into  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
there  praying  and  confessing  sins,  until  devoured  by  alligators ;  and 
5.  cutting  one's  throat  at  AUahabad,  where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
unite  then-  streams. 

For  a  variety  of  carious  information  respecting  the  lAwa  and 
Yoni,  die  sectarial  marks  or  symbob  of  the  Hindus,  die  mystic  OAf, 
the  sacred  Vedas  and  Ptiranat,  Kama  the  God  of  Love,  and  other 
subjects,  we  must  refin-  our  readers  to  the  PmUheon  itself,  a  work 
frmn  which  we  have  derived  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 

The  sum  of  five  ptinea*  must  be' considered  as  a  moderate  price 
for  this  volume,  when  we  calculate  the  expenses  of  printing,  paper. 


and  engraving.     It  is  of  a  large  Qfiarto  size,  iflid  contains  idMut  tl 
hundred  and  dghty  pages  of  utter^ress,  besides  one  hundred  and  si 
copperplates,  many  of  which  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  spirit 
and  elegance  tn  the  execution. 

Of  these,  the  subjects  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  pictures,  or  froin 
images,  coins  and  other  antiqueM  in  the  anther's  couection,  and  they 
display  such  an  assemblage  of^ uncouth  and  ezttaordinary  figures,  that 
we  should  blush  for  human  nature,  on  reflecting  that  motions  pay 
them  divine  honors,  did  we  not  remember  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  who,  in  the  First  Volume  of  Astatic  Retearehei,  p.  S67,  says  t 
«  We  must  not  be  surprised  at  finding)  on  a  close  eiaminadon,  mat 
the  characters  of  all  the  Pagan  deities,  male,  and  female,  melt  voxA 
each  other,  and  at  last  into  one  or  two,  fot  tx  vnaax  x  -vn^isoa^^ 
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opinion,  that  the  whole  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses,  in  ancient  Rtme 
and  modem  Varanes  (  Benares)  mean  only  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
principally  those  of  the  sun^  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways»  and 
by  a  multitude  of  fanciful  names.*' 

Since  the  appearance  of  this  work»  Major  Moor  has  given  to  the 
public  an  account  of  the  practice  of  infanticide  among  certain  tribes 
of  India,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  notice  in  a  future  niunber  of  the 
Classical  Journal. 


EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Extract  of  a    Letter  from   Monsieur  Drovetti  French   Com" 
missary  General  in  Egypt,  to  Mr,  Asselifi/ 

Xt  is  not  in  n^y  power  at  present  to  answer,  as  I  could  wish,  the 
questions  which  you  have  communicated  to  me  from  Mr.  Seetzen. 
The  islands  still  remaining  in  Lake  Manzaleh  are  at  present  called 
by  the  name  of  those  different  Sheikhs  or  holy  men  whose  tombs 
are  there  held  in   veneration  by  the  Musulmans. — Tlie  island    of 

Tanis  retains  its  ancient  name,  preceded,  however  by  J«jCU  Sheish 

and  the  conjunction  ^  tvau  —  thus  it  is  named  ^j^aaj  ^  (fifA  Sheisk 
foau  Tanis.  I  have  gone  over  this  whole  island,  where,  it  is  said,  was 
situated  the  capital  of  the  province  bearing  the  same  name,  but  I 
have  not  discovered  any  rains  of  considerable  edifices.  A  bath  into 
which  I  descended,  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  the  column 
which  supports  the  vault  is  neither  of  granite  nor  of  marble — but 
simply  constructed  of  bricks.  There  are  vestiges  here  of  an  ancient 
canal,  which,  like  the  Kalice  of  Cairo,  appears  to  have  crossed  the 
city ;  on  the  borders  of  this  canal  are  some  ruins  which  prove  how 
much  superior  the  cement  formerly  used,  is  in  comparison  with  the 
modem.  The  examinati<^n  of  these  ruins,  the  level  of  them  and 
the  earth  above  the  bath  into  which  I  descended  to  the  depth  of  six 
feet,  convince  me  that  by  digging  here,  some  interesting  discoveries 
might  be  made.  The  inhabitants  say  tliat  the  French  have  never 
undertaken  to  explore  those  remains ;  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
with  money  and  a  firman  of  the  Bashaw.  But  what  appears  ex- 
tremely surprising  is,  that  in  the  environs  of  this  island,  a  spot  very 
much  circumscribed,  no  other  vestige  of  building  whatsoever  can  be 
found,  although  there  is  but  very  little  water  for  a  considerable 
distance.  I  shall  collect  as  much  information  as  possible  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity    of  Mr.    Seetzen,   on  the  existence   of  tlie  islands  of 

^  jCll  #jt  Aboo  al  Kooniy  &c. 

between  Cattie  and  £l-arish  tliere  still  remain  vestiges  of  the 
canal  drawn  from  Damietta  to  Suez  ;  and  these  are  sufficiently  con- 
siderable to  be  seen  by  those  who,  going  from  Damietta  to  Jaffa,  sad 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast. 

- '  From  the  first  number  of  the  Fundgruben  des  Orient ^  &t,  or  ''  3finc8  of  the 
EusV —  publbbed  at  Vienna,  1809,  page  77,  &c. 
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t  propose  to  fee  the  niins  near  Semanout  in  returning  to  Cairo^ 
but  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  those;  I  hope  to  examine  some 
others  near  Mansoura,  which,  it  is  s^ti,aie  called  at  present  Behabeit. 
I  regret  my  own  insufficiency  of  knowledge  in  determining  situa- 
tions, so  as  to  ascertain  the  original  denominations  of  aifRemit 
places.  A  Dictionary  of  modem  Geography,  compared  vrith  the 
ancient,  and  illustrated  with  suitable  maps,  would  be  enremely 
usefuL  If  you  or  Mr.  Seetzen  can  procure  me  such  a  work,  it 
would  afford  me  great  satisfaction. 

I  have  seen  the  Papyrus,  and  it  abounds  here,  especially  in  that 
ipot  where  the  Jewish  cemetery  ia  situated  ;  the  pulp  or  pith  of  the 
(talk,  near  the  roots,  has  a  delicious  sugared  flavor. 

All  my  researches  have  hitherto  failed  of  procuring  any  informa* 
tion  respecting  the  existence  of  an  island  in  Lake  Menzaleh  when 
columns  and  other  vestiges  of  antiquity  have  been  found.  Thejr 
boast  much  of  the  ruins  of  Jan  in  the  province  of  Salaiesh— theae 
ruins  are  six  hours  distant  from  ^e  Lake  Menzaleh,  and  situated 
within  half  an  hour's  distance  of  the  canal  called  Mousef.  I  should 
have  vbited  them,  had  not  a  quarrel  taken  place  between  the  Arabi 
and  the  province  of  Farascon  and  those  of  San ;  the  tatter  would 
probably  have  detained  me,  in  hopes  of  effecting  the  liberation  cS 
several  of  their  people  who  are  now  confined  in  the  prisons  of  the 

I  am  every  day  more  strongly  confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  I 
have  alre^idy  expressed,  respecting  that  flower  which  is  found  in  the 
neizhbourhoo^  of  Damietta,  ana  which  is  considered  by  some  tTa> 
ve&rs  as  tlie  ancient  Lotus ;  from  you  I  learn  that  its  name  in  die 
old  Arabic  <sy>^  Noofer,  thus  it  is  called  in  Syria,  where,  like 
the  Nymphza  of  Europeans,  it  is  employed  in  medicine.  Here  it 
is  called  ^jfjJii  Bishnin,  and  by  this  name  it  is  known  equally  at 
Cairo,  where  it  is  found  in  marshy  places  as  I  have  been  assored. 
I  also  am  informed,  that  at  Cairo  the  people  eat  the  root,  as  here, 
and  even  the  interior  part  of  the  flowers.  Now,  as  the  ancient 
Egyptians  exalted  into  Divinities  almost  every  thing  which  yielded 
them  a  wholesome  or  plea^ng  nutriment  {Felicet  populoi,  quiiut  tuu- 
cuiitur  ill  hortU — numina)  we  are  authorized  in  believing  that,  since 
the  modem  inhabitants  eat  the  root  and  other  parts  of  the  Lotu^ 
the  Nymphxa  must  have  been  extremely  salutary  in  so  hot  a  coontrf 
as  Egypt.  Afler  this  digression,  it  remains  to  determine  what  de^ 
gree  of  relation  and  resemblance  exists  between  the  ,»jj  Noqftr  anti 
the  Lotus,  to  ascertain  whether  those  travellers  have  been  3eceivedt 
who  thought  that  they  had  discovered  the  latter  in  the  viciiutT 
of  Damietta.  But  this  is  a  subject  of  discussion  beyond  the  reach 
of  my  powers.  I  onc&  possessed  a  medal,  (which  fiirmed  part  of 
the  precious  collection  sold  to  Ali  Bey)  of  some  ancient  city  o£ 
Lower  Egypt,  as  Tvell  as  I  can  remanber,  and  on  this  medal  the 
Lotus  (bein^  the  reverse  to  the  Apis)  was  represented  as  so  much 
blown  thacuie  points  of  the  leaves  of  the  flower  diverged,  and  these, 
leaves  appeared  to  me  of  a  form  more  elliptical  than  that  of  the 
Noofar  and  resembling  much  mote  the  flovmi  <il  <0c«\^'}> 
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ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR, 

With  Exercises  and  Questions  ,/!ir  examination,  and  notes 
for  the  use  of  the  advanced  Student.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Allen. 
1813.    Lackington  and  Co.  Pn  58.  bound. 

XT  has  been  well  observed  by  one  of  the  predecessors  of  dds 
ingenious  grammarian,  that  ^  many  of  the  differences  in  opimon 
amongst  men,  with  the  disputes  and  alienations  of  heart  which 
have  too  often  proceeded  from  such  differences,  have  been  occak* 
rioned  by  a  want  of  proper  skill  in  the  connexion  and  meanin|^ 
of  words,  and  by  a  misapplication  of  langi^age*'' ' 

Every  new  attempt  to  by  down  the  canons  of  oiir  tonguct 
and  to  give  greater  perspicuity  to  our  oral  or  written  communi- 
cations, ought  therefore  to  be  viewed  with  attention.  At 
day,  we  are  not  indeed  to  expect  that  any  important 
should  be  made,  or  that  another  Home  Tooke  should  arise  to 
re^model  our  studies.  The  present  author's  aim  appears  to  have 
been  to  collect  carefully,  from  everv  quarter,  the  true  principles 
of  our  tongue,  phrcing  them  in  oraer  and  embodying  them  in  his 
own  language^  with  examples  selected  from  our  best  authorsr 
where  necessary.  This  task  he  appears  to  have  performed  with 
commendable  industry  and  very  considerable  success.  His  defini* 
tions  and  rules  are  expressed  in  simple,  perspicuous  languagef 
and  throughout  his  work  the  lucidus  Ordo  is  well  observed* 
Each  paragraph  is  numbered,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
questions  are  subjoined,  referring  to  each,  and  bearing  the  same 
Numbers.  This  author  appears  to  disapprove  the  ordinary 
distribution  made  in  English  Grammars  of  nouns  into  three  gen- 
ders :  he  thinks  that  a  fourth  class  is  necessary,  under  which  to 
rank  those  names  which  are '  at  once  masculine  and  feminine,  as 
Friendy  Parent,  Cousin,  &c.  For  those  names  which  are  of 
neither  sex,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  set  apart  one  gender : 
for  those  which  include  either  sex,  or  both  sexes,  it  seems  as 
necessary  to  set  apart  another.— -The  old  names  of  cases  familiar 
to  OMx  e2X^, oi genitive zrxA  accusative  are  here  restored;  and  m 
conjugating,  <<  /  shall  have^  is  termed  the  future  imperfect'^ 
«/  shall  have  had^*  the  future  perfect;  not  die  1st  and  2d 
future. 

The  hints  for  writing  with  correctness  and  elegance  are  well 
condensed,  and  might  be  perused  with  advantage  by  many  to 
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whom  an  English  gnunmar  has  ceased  to  be  utefut,  bat  we 
Cannot  equally  approre  the  portion  of  the  work  which  imme^ 
diately  follows :  "  On  the  Structure  of  Themes  f  trticti  ha« 
but  an  indirect  relation  to  g;tainmar. 

As  the  author  (page  304.)  adopts  expressly  the  opinion  ot 
Home  Tooke  that  die  word  iiiatiy  is  a  substantive,  we  wonder  the 
more  at  his  admitting  that  this  word,  and  tmeA,  are  susceptible 
of  comparison ;  this  assertion,  we  confess,  we  do  not  tinderstand* 
No  doubt  can  remain  that  Dr.  Johnson's  conjecture  and  Tooke'i 
opinion,  as  to  this  word's  being  a  substantire,  are  perfectly  well 
founded.  It  still  exists  in  its  original  form  in  German,  the 
least  corrupted  dialect  of  Teutonic  i  there  "  Mertge,"  signifies 
aiundance  ,•  nmUiiude  i  a  heap ,-  in  ours  the  medial  G  is  univer- 
sally dropped.  Many  such  woids  exist  In  the  Getnlan,  and  in 
our  (Ualect,  as  Segelt  Flegelt  BegeHy  Hagel,  Auge^  GalgeHt 
— Sailf  Uail,  2tain,  Hail,  Eye,  Qallows.  In  pronunciation 
the  G  becoming  fointly  marked  as  a  gutinral,  at  length  disap- 
pears wbollv. 

The  autnor  does  not  always  closely  observe  his  own  rules : 
after  telling  us,  $.  SlI.  and  $.  S69.,  that  *^eitker"  is  one  or  the 
other  of  two  thuigs,  and  should  not  be  applied  to  three,  he 
applies  it  $.  413.  to  one  or  the  other  aifouri  and  §  418.,  to  one 
or  the  other  of  eighteen.  But  notwithstanding  this  and  a  few 
other  slight  errors,  which  might  be  noticed,  we  think  he  hM 
attained  his  end  of  laying  before  the  public  an  Englisk  Grammar^ 
which  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  tiiat  has  yet  appeared. 
A  slight  inspection  of  the  work  makes  it  evident  that  the  author 
has  spared  no  pains  in  his  pre^taratory  researches.  On  iu  perusal, 
as  strong  proofs  appea*  throughout,  of  his  taste  and  ingenuity 
as  of  hii  learning. 


jiSOyjS    OF   THEOPHYLJCT. 


to  tBe  editor  op  the  classical  jovbnal. 

I  was  induced,  iribny  yean  ago,  to  solicit,  through  the  medium  of  c 
respectable  periodical  work,  some  information  concerning  a  word,  . 
which  occurs'  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Thcopbylact's  History,  (Paris 
edition,  l64y,  p.  101.)  but  as  my  inquiries  on  this  subject  have 
hitherto  failed  of  succen,  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  addrestiog  your 
learned  correspondents. 


820  '  JsonoM  of  TheophylacL 

In  the  letter  Mrrittcn  by  Varaiies,  or  Babrvn,  tbe  Persian  General, 
to  ChosroeSy  and  in  tbe  Monarch's  answer,  we  discover  much  *'  oriental 
homhoit^'  as  Mr.  Gibbon  very  justly  denominates  the  style  of  those 
exalted  personages— (Decline  'and  Fall  of  tbe  Roman  Empire,  chap* 
XLvi.  Note  14.)  The  General  is  "  friend  of  the  Gods,  the  illustrious 
conqueror,  an  enemy  of  tyrants.  Satrap,  or  chief,  of  the  great,"  &c. — 

^ryioravvuv,  &c.  Among  the  titles  assumed  by  Chosroes,  (the  King 
of  Kings,  he  that  gives  eyes  to  the  night,  &c.)  Theophylact  enu- 
merates— **  0  Tous  ^Aa-twas  y^itrBovu^vos** 

The  object  of  my  inquiry  is  the  true  signi6cation  of  "Acwva;  ;  the 
Latin  version,  which  accompanies  Theophylactfs  Greek  text,  affording 
no  elucidation  in  respect  to  the  meaning  or  etymolc^  of  this  word — 
■•  Asanas  mercede  conducens."  . 

Tbe  learned  Selden,  in  his  "  Titles  of  Honor;'  (vol.  iii,  p.  962.) 
would  read  cwcwva^,  and  render  it  Ausonians^  or  Italians;  whilst  Mr. 
Weston,  very  naturally  seeking  a  Persian  origin  for  the  word,  informs 

us,  that  it — **  is  most  probably  \jJm\j  ashina^  from  (jmIJLm,   Skinas^  or 

SionaSf  intelligent,  knowing," — (vide  "  Specimen  of  the  Conformity  of 
languages,"  rreface,  p.  xxvi.)  The  title  above  mentioned  would  ac-^ 
cordingly  represent  Cbosroes  as  '^  having  the  learned  in  his  pay  ;"— 
tbus  Mr.  Weston  renders  it.  '  ^ 

But  neither  the  reading  suggested  by  SelJen,  (which  would  suppose 
a  letter  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  Greek  text,  and  not  supplied  by 
the  Latin  translator,)  nor  Mr.  Weston*8  conjecture,  however  ingenious, 
can  satisfy  my  doubts,  because — 1st.  "  The  Genii/*  as  Mr.  Gibbon 
(tn  the  note  before  quoted)  explains  the  word,  would  seem  much  better 
suited  to  the  bombast  of  Chosroes's  other  titles,  than  either  the  Italians, 
or  the  learned — and  2d.  It  is  so  translated  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  without  any 
note  of  interrogation,  or  expression  of  doubt,  (such  as  frequently 
occurs  in  his  voluminous  work)  ;  and  that  there  exists  some  authority, 
l^hich  he,  at  least,  deemed  sufficient,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from 
his  maimer  of  explanation ;  evincing,  in  my  opinion,  an  air  of  con- 
fidence, that  could  scarcely  be  founded  on  mere  conjecture — 

**  0  rovi'^Acwfag  (the  Genii)  /ttio^otSjxgvo;. " 

Among  the  "  Veteris  Lingua  Persicce  AEI^ANA,'*  of  Burton, 
(Edition  of  1$57>)  Asanas  cannot  be  found;  neither  is  it  noticed  by 
Hadrian  Reland,  who,  in  his  **  Dissertaiio  de  ReliguHs  tcteris  Linguce 
Persicct/'  (the  eighth  of  his  "  Dissert.  Miscellan.  Traject.  ad  Rhcn," 
I7O8,)  has  explained,  according  to  alphabetical  order,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ancient  Persic  words,  preserved  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers. 


D.  V. 


\*  7%e  fitkmmg  Thut  is  Mw  nihmitted  to  the  Patikt 
mere&f  as  a  I^an  or  Prospectus  i  the  detection,  thereforet  ofat^ 
Errws,  or  the  suggestion  tf  a$^  hipraotmenit,  either  in  Mattef 
«r  FortHf  'mill  be  thanifidkf  received  by  the  Author. 
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OcTOGESiMO  post  Trojam  captam  anno,  Mycenarum  regnunt 
tenente  Tisameno  Orestis  (ilio  jam  sene,  magna  et  infausta  mu- 
tatio  rerum  toti  Graecise  olk>rta  est  ex  irruptione  Doitim,  geitis 
semibarbane,  in  Peloponnrestmr;'  qui,  vel  et^palsis  vel  in  servi- 
tutem  redactis  veteribus  incolis,  alios  ac  duriores  mores,  et  lin- 
guam  rudem  ac  vitiosam  secum  intulerunt.  Pauca  et  parum 
certa  de  hac  status  ac  fortunx  conversjone  ttradidere  veteres : 
cujus  tamen  gravissimum  fuisse  momentum  ad  res  Hellenicas  in 
deterius  mutandas,  ea  ipsa  mutatione,  qux  inter  Troica  et  Medica 
tempora  facta  est,  certissime  constat.^ 

II.  Achsei  vel  Danai'  veteres,  qui  expulsi  erant,  primum  in 
Boeotiam  et  Atlicam  sese  recepisse  videntu¥;  atque  inde  in  Asiam 
pauUatim  transtulisse ;  famam  sequuti  majorum,  qui  tertia  antea 
aefate,  bellum  iis  regionibus  gloria  maxima,  minimo  licet  fructUy 
diu  gesseiant.  Ibi^  cum  omnem  pene.oram  maritimam  occupas- 
sent,  urbes  quamplurimas  condiderunt,  quas  statim  ab  incuna- 
bulis  praeclaras:  fuisise,  tam  ingentis  quam  opibus  eivium.  Home- 
rica  carmina,  earum  antiquissima  et  xtema  monumenta,  satis  tes-» 
tantur. 

III.  Quis  fuisset  antea  rerum  Grxcarum  status ;  quse  popu- 
lorum  conditio ;  qux  regum  ac  civitatum  jura  ;  qui  mores  homi- 
num  }  q^ibus  porro  artibus,  et  quo  cultu  vitae,  emolliti  quodam- 
mode,  et  expoliti  essent,  ex  his  carm'inibus  cuivis  scire  licet  r 
omnia  enim,  facundia  ea  simplici  et  exquisita,  lectorum  animis 
ita  obversantur,  ut  depicta  potius  quam  enarrata  videantur.  De 
ipsorum  autem  carminum  auctore  vel  auctoribus,  nihil  omnino 
scimus  nee  scire  possumus :  neque  enim  ipsi  Graeci,  qui,  poesi 
resurgente  sexcentis  circiter  annis  post  Dorum  irruptionem,  de 
ejusmodi  rebus  inquirere  coeperunt,  ullam  certam  aut  probabilem 
notitiam  de  patria,  xtate,  vel  nomine  poetae  obtinere  potuerunt. 

IV.  Post  direptas  autem  et  in  servitutem  redactas  a  Cyri  duci- 
bus  civitates  Asix,  ingens  carminum  copia  in  Grxciam  illata  est, 
ac  per  urbes  et  vicos*  decantata  sub  nomine  Homeri,  vatis  antiquis- 
simi,  de  quo  multa  et  incongrua  narrabant  isti  homines,  qui  poc- 

'  Thiu-yd.  1.  1.  r.  12.  *  Vide  Heynein  Apollodor.  1.  ii.  c.  viii.  s.  1. 

'  Sic  Gracci  uiiivi  isi  in  Homericis  appellati  sunt;  poctip  enim  veteres  fabulas 
do  tcjribtiR  Acliaeo,  Danao,  lone.  Hellene,  ^:c.  quas  sibi  cor.finxenint  postofi  ut 
««'/M}  naxijjija  Uivenii  stirpibus-imponereiUy  proiY«%igli<>nis«e  YJdc^^ 
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nata  sparsim  decantdbznt ;  atque  idciTCO  iaci/aZai,  i. «.  ^awrSf 
trim  doiSa),'  appellati  sunt.  Carmina  ipsn  in  ^irersonun  corp^ 
rum  compages  ab  iisdem  hoRunibus  congesta  vel  redacta  esstf 
fenintur :  atque  sumptibua  et  cura  Pisistratt,  et  aliorum  forsitan 
principum  vel  tyrannoruin  illius  seculi,  littnis  mandata.  IpsuiA 
Fisisnatum  grammatici  et  critiei  officio  functum  esse,  et  Homeri 
lihros,  rnnJ'iis(K  aidea,  sic  disposuisse  ut  jam  inde  extiterint,  Cicero^ 
e  quodam  nimore  incerto,  tradid'it.'  Complures  apud  pOBterorf 
eadem  repetierunt,  sublata  omnt  dubitattone;  ut  Solent  honiihef 
in  ejusmodi  rumoribus  cradefldis;  dum  inviti  etiam,  natUiali  Qud^ 
dam  impetu,  ferantur  in  augendo  et  ornaiido,  et  pro  compertis  et 
itidubitatis  Tenditando,  quxcunque  e  tradidonibus  obscuris  et  in- 
certis  acceperint.  At  neque  Herodotus,  neque  Thucydides,  neque 
Plato,  neque  Aristoteles,  qui  tot  de  Homero,  de  Pisistrato,  et 
filiis  ejus,  memoriK  prodidernnt,  tanta  in  poetam  beneGcia  nosse 
omnino  videntur.  Aristoteles  autem,  vir  renim  antiquanim  p^ri^' 
tissimuS)  laudes  in  Homenim  cumulat  ob  pulchram  cafminum  dis- 
positionem,  et  artilicioiam  compagum  structuram ;  neque  unquam 
suspicatus  est  eas  laudes  ad  eorum  redactorem  Fisistr^tum,  non  aj 
poetam,  jure  pertinuisae.  Fabula  nihilominus  sic  crevit  eundo, 
ut  e  fama  tenui  et  obscura  inter  Aiistotelis  et  Cicnonisxtatem' 
ona,  ac  variis  deinde  circumstantiis  pauUatim  aucta  et  ornata,' 
Judteorum  tandem  somnta  de  sacrorum  librorum  interpretation^ 
aemulata  sit ;  atque  Pisistratus,  quemadmodum  postea  Pcoiemxas 
Phihdelphui  lzxii  grammaticorum  opera  usus,  inter  quos  Zeno- 
dotus  et  Aristarchus  pnccipuum  locum  obtinerent,  Homerica  car- 
mina  sparsa  aut  deperdita  collegisse,  et  in  duo  corpora  redegisse 
cKedefetifr.'  Nugacissimonim  hominum  putida  commenta  recen- 
tere  pudet  pigetque :  tametsi  a  quibusdam  baud  indoctis,  sed  no- 
rarum  in  re  crittca  et  historica  opinionum  nimium  studiosis,  Thu- 
cydidis  et  Aristotelis  gravi  judioio  et  auctoritati  prxlata  esse,  dolens 
indignansque  videam.* 

V.  In  dialogo  Socratico,  cul  nomen  Hipparchi  adscriptum  est, 
et  qui  inter  Flatonis,  dubia  auctoricare,  recensetur,'  Pisistrati 
filius  Hipparchus  Homerica  carmina  primus  Athenis  intulisse  di- 
citur,  et  a  rhapsodis  in  ordine,  altsrum  altero  excipiente,  in  Fana- 
thenxis  decantanda  curasse  ;  qui  raos  apud  posteros  etiam  viguit;* 


'  Piadar.  Nem.  it.  *  De  oralore,  I.  iii. 

'  Vide  Diomeil.  in  VillotMa.  Awcdot.  ap.  WoPfii  pruiegom. 
*  Jpune  Anichanis,  inirod.    Brymnt.  aiiEieot  Mythoiogj.  Siege  of  Trof ,  &c. 
Wolfii  proiegonf.  in  Homer, 
s  £li>n.  vir.  HLil.  1.  viii.  >.  9. 
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f tcj^ue  Inde  fortasse  fabula  de  carminiboi  a  Pisistrato  au(  PisistnK 
ddi8  in  corpora  coUecds  et  in  ordinem  redactis  originem  tiasi& 
Rhapsodoe,  qui  antea  confusey  pro  suo  quisque  libitUi  singula* 
singuli  rhapsodias  in  Paniiithenseis  sacris  cantitaverant,  ant  Sokm^ 
aut  Pisistratus,  aut  Hipparcfatts  (trarie  enim  a  £versi»  scriptoribus* 
res  narrataest)'  primus  coercui^  et  in  ordine  Iliadem  etOdys-^ 
ieam  ab  imtio  ad  finem,  altero  alterum  excifaente,  in  iis  sacri* 
decantare  jussit;  atque  inde  fama,  quae  postea  latius  sparsa  estt 
apud  Athenienses  percrebuit,  canmna  ipsa,  a  Puistrata  vel  cjim 
filiisy  in  ordinem  redacta  esse,  et  earn  formam  accepitse,  qua» 
Aristotelis  et  aliorum  criticorum  sententia,  tantas  laodes  poet^ 
meruisset ;  cum  iile  tamen,  si  iis  hominibus  credere  libel}  ne  in 
somniis  quidem,  ejusmodi  formam  animo  concepisset.  Arii^eles 
autem  sum  tanto  mtervaDo  temporis  Pisbtratidsis  subsequutus  est  ^ 
neque  carminum  Homericorum  fama  per  id  intenrallom  adeo 
tenuis  aut  obscura  fuit,  ut  historiamm  onmium  et  naturae  et  artis 
indagatorem  acerrimum,  quid  in  ea  contuliseent  principes  ilU 
Atheniensium,  fugere  potserit.  Plus  etiam  isti  rumori  hominet> 
postea  tribuisse  yidentur,  quam  primi  ejus  aactores  significare 
vel  tradere  voluerint :  nam  lUnri  antea  eonfmi  non  sunt  Kbn  incon«> 
diti  a  prlncipioi  vel  sua  natura  diversi,  sed  ii,  quibuSf  ordine  justo 
compositis,  postea  confundi  et  commisceri  contigerat;  atque  eo 
sensu  verba  Ciceronis  accipiendai  non  quo  viri  doctissimi  Heyne  et> 
Wolf  ea  acceperunt. 

VI.  Practer  Iliadem  et  Odysseam,  Hymnos  et  Epigrammata,  m 
diversb  auctoribus  inter  Homerica  recenska  sunt, 

1.  BATPAXOMTOMAXIAy  ranarum  ei  murium  pugnM^  quam  roajori- 
bus  operibus  prxlusissc  Homcrus  a  noimullis  fertiur*  Alii  Pigreti 
Halicamassc-o,  Artcmisisey  qoar  inter  Xerxis  navarchos  strcnuc  dimi- 
cavit,  fratri  tribuerunt.*  Vorum  cniravero  e  scrmonis  indole  ac 
fonna;  necnon  a  scribcndi  more  iv  U\ro^,  in  tabuHs,^  baud  ev 
Bifispougf  in  pellibiu  ovillis  vel  caprinis,  quibus  Asiuni  vetert^s  usi 
sunty^  Attico  cuidam  pocta;  prions  scvi  potius  tribucrim.     Galli  gal- 


nemO|  nisi  renun  anti<|oanim  promis  igparus  fucrit,  focUe  crediderit :  aed  tot% 
harrathincnla  suspicionibus  justis  obooxia  est ;  ineptissiniU  enim  coMinentis  de 
Hippareho  trnuino,  ejas  Mcrcuriis,  Stc,  Sic.  refert»  est,  qnv,  qao  laco  habcnd« 
tint,  Thucydidet  antea  ostenderat.  Vcri  tamen  aliqutd  soblatere  potest;  quotf 
eroere  et  in  Juoem  proferre  conati  sumiu. 

'  Fabrieii  Biblioth.  Orsc*  lib.  iu  c.  ii.  8»  xi.  mdius  fortasse  Lycar|[n9,  Phi- 
lippi  et  Alexandri  ma^oi  temporam  orator  Atheniensit,  doctns  et  Yeridicus,  po* 
puliun  Atiieuienscin  sic,  lege  lata,  jussisse,  tradidit.  ovrw  yaf  inciiMlUf  CfAwt  aI- 
mmriftg  cxtuiaCov  imti  roinrnf  0*^*(P*'»)  **^^*  ^f*n  /0cvTe  im9*  inacrrnf  irnrtu^npliti  rwy 
II«yadir*(Mwy.  fxorsv  T'Sir  oXXwy  reiqrJy  fa^h\'ff9a^  ra  ixn.  p.  209  cd.  Reisk*  de  S^loQ* 

Tide  Laertii  1.  i.  n.  37. 
^  Fabrieii  bibUotb.  Graec.  ad,  Uarlct*  Ub.ii.  Cr  i.  1. 1.  3  vid^  y».  Si. 
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linacei  ^«oq«e  nitns  Matntinns,  de  quo  poete  antiqnjom  yix  sHn- 
itwm,  ai  avis  ilU  iis  innoiuiHet,  hie,  ut  omnibus  jam  notus  et  fioni- 
liaris,  pritBO  memoratur.'  India  ia^igcna  net  videtur  avis,  ubique 
(emruro  jatnthidum  domestica:  sed  in  Samothmcum  et  Ntmeren- 
sium  BuiDiius  Bi^ntcb,  mxco  saltnt  ante  Cfarinum  natam  wtcakt 

5.  'Arsmt,  etrtamtn  Horaeri  cum  Heuodoi  augatorn  cojutdain  uA- 
ceti  commenium,  h»ad  alio  loco  iiabcnduro,  quan  vrnui  isii  extem- 
poranei  pootae  trifaoli  in  rita  ejus  «ub  Heradoti  pmona  ac  noraiae 
Tcnditato. 

3.  AIR  'snTAUBKTX)!;,  ctpnt  Unula  ^  fSatEM*  ^irra  xifiipi,  ^  itritat 
Sufouirf  imnrai  ;  ludicrun  poemationf  de  quo  nihil  restat,  aut  me- 
mona:  proditum  rat,  niti  quod  rcnu  iatabico  sit  cotnpoMtum  ;  quam 
ob  cainam  pro  serioiuevi  npuiculo  certiMiBe  habendum  csU* 

4.  'APAXNOMAXIA,  armnrMm  fvgM. 
i.  FEPANOMAXIA,  gniumpigna,et 

6,  VAPOMAXIA,  ifuTflOnoR  pwjjira;  tria  poematia  ludicni,  a  Snidaty 
vocc'OfujfOf  laudata,  et  ad  tmitationem  fortaffie  Batrachonyoniaclufe 
compo$ita. 

J.  KEPIU1IIE£  (cicadarum  geniu  ^ud  £lian.   HUt.  anin.  x.  M.) 

cannen  argumeMi  pcrinde  (udicri  de  bamioibus  caliidia  froudulottis 

ac  venutis;  qua  vtro  forma  aut  quumodo  condiium  minimi  a>»- 

stat' 

J.  MAPriTHS,  pooma  latyticumi  ludicronim  omnium  celeberriman 

-    dc  Mar^te  quodam  homme  fatuo  ct  inepto,  qui 

VelXA'  ijvWaT'e  ifytt  xwuSf  f  -fitirrcm  tirta, ; 
vel,  antiquiorc  forma, 

noAA'  Eni/irrATo  FEPrA,  kakxiz  A'Eni/irrATo  hakta: 

qtiod  faceti»iraum  et  JucundiHiroum  fuisie,  ex  hoc  qnidem  fng> 
mcnto,  uti  (.-t  Ariatotelis  dc  eodem  judicio,  seniire  licet.  Homero 
illud  tribuunt  baud  dubitanter  et  Plato  et  Ahitoteles;  CaUimachus 
vera  ita  in  deliciia  habuit,  ut  imilaiido  expresscrit.  Merito  igitur 
antiquissimum  fuisie  quivis  lecuii  dixerit:  neque  hxrcndnm  est 
pKpter  aliud  ponna  ejusdcni  arj;umenti  trimelnw  iamboi  dactylicis 
huxametris  catalocUs  p«rmixto*  habens ;  quod  quidero  Pigreti  Hali- 
carnoueo  nonnulli  tcrioris  xtatis  scriptom  tribuerunt,  com  tamen 
rrccnlinri  cuidam  tribucre  fortassc  debuinent.  Pigrea  iite  lotam 
Iliadem  vcnibus  allcrnis  interpolasn  traditur;  et  in  elegiaci  car- 
iiiinii  formam,  singulis  pcntametris  post  singulos  hexamctrus  imertiB, 
rtdcgissr ;  cujus  ipecimen  coziservavit  Suidas  sub  voce  *ryfis- 

M^nr  au}c  6ti  tlifKr^iiicai  'AyiX^e;, 

"Mtvrx,  ru  yaf  van;;  ntja,r  tyi\(  ro^i^f, 
pari  nitione  Timolaus  qutdum  l^rissxus  dactyticoi  hexametraa  sin 
gulos  singulis  vcisibut  liomericis  subdidit.* 

■  Va.  191.  *  VideFabnc.  ib.s.xxiT.sa.10. 

>  Vkk  Fabric,  ib.  ns.  14. 
*  Vide  Emtadi.  in  Odjii.  protem.  et  Said,  in  Tif4dw*(. 


,9*  'SniOAAAMIA,  Gt  pocma  pcrinde  amatonum»' 

.10.  '£riIKlKAIAES>  nuiicupatuu),  quia  poeta,  cum  id  puerls  dccatw 
titarct,  premii  loco  xixXa^,  turdos  ab  lis  retulerit.* 

1 1«  *AMAZONIA  a  Suida  laudata,  sed  nomine  tenus  tantum  nota.' 

,12».  rNX^MAI,  setUtiituB  exUmporanect  a  pseudo-Hcrodoto  memoratse, 
et  a  nugacissimo  isto  homine  fortasse  confictse. 

.13.  £IP£XinNH|  ab  eodcm  laudata«  sed  de  ca  nihil  ccrii  compcrt- 
mus.  4^ 

)4..  OIXAAIAS  *AAX1SIS  (Echalict  expugnatio^  ab  Hercvle  nempe; 
qui,  loles,  Euryti  regis  Hlise  amorc  captus,  urbem  cam  expugnavcrat 
et  diruerat.  Pocma  alii  Homero,  alii  Creophylo  cuidam.ejus  ho&- 
piti  vol  magistro  tribuerunt  i"*^  melius  autem  qui  Creophylumjstum 
serioiis  sevi  poetara  luisse,  quamvis  vetustum,  crediderunt.' 

15.  ©HBAIS,  dc  prioi^!  Ai^ivorum  in  .I'hcbas  expeditione,  septcm 
liCiTi  sivc  libris  constans,^  cujus  hoc '  iuitium  retulit  scriptor  ccrt»- 
minis  Homeri  atque  Hesiodi, 

^iiquoquc  mcmoraverunt;  ct  Pausanias  proximum  Iliadi  ct  Odys* 
sese  locum  ei  assignat/ 

16.  'EIIirONOI,  de  Argivorum  altera  in  Thebas  expeditionc,  qua  urbs 
expugnata  erat  Imj  sive  carmina  scptom/  quorum  initium  idem  cer- 

'  taminit  scriptor  retulit; 

Herodotus  dubitanter  Ilomcro  tribuit;^  atque  ipsa  ejus  dubitatio 
poema  satis  antiquum  fuisso  dcmonstrat. 

17.  KTirPIA^EITH  Ct/pria  carmina  (ita  nuncupata  fortasse  ab  insula,  in 
qua  primum  decantata  fuerint)  res  a  Tlietidis  et  Pelei  nuptiis  usqu« 

*  ad  lliadis  initia  duodecim  libris  coraprehenderunt ;  ut  i^x  eorum 
argu mentis  a  Proclo  coUectis  et  adhuc  exstanribus,  patet.  A  vcte- 
rum  nonnuUis  inter  Ilomerica  rccensita  erant,  Herodoto  tamcn  plan^ 

'-  ad  versanti;  2'°  neque  aliquid  ccrte  de  oorum  auctore  vel  a?tatc  sciri 
potest,  alio  aliis  tribuente*  Uiadc  autem  ct  Odyssca  linud  pauUo 
aitate  posteriora  fuissc  ex  ipsa  fabolarum  ratione  certissim^  con* 

-    »iat. 

18.  'lAIAS  MIKPA  sive  'EAAD^XIN,  Ilias  minor,  a  nonnullis  Ilomcro 

.'  Suid.  iB"0(xn!»  ^  Athenae,  1.  ii»  p.  65  et  ziv.  639«  ^  lu'O/Lnip. 

^.  ♦  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  no.  19. 

'  tStm  rm;  iu$i  iiimcnm'^of  *Ojunpov  Xjytt/«'t  yfT^ov^MM*  xm  Irrtf  nirS  voi'n^  QIXAAIAS 

Phot*  Lex.  MS.  a  Hentieio  citato  in  epist.  ad  MUliuxn  Mulalse  Hist,  chron* 
subjancta.  Oxon.  1691. 

*  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  no.  3. 

7  lyw  it  rnr  voinan  raCrni  fxtra  yi  *l\Mta  Mil  Til  iicn  tm  Ig  *Oiva-a'in  Imutiw  fJtAXtvrm^ 
BiBOt.p.  7S9. 

*  Vide  Fabric,  ib.  no.  7. 

C.  3«.  »«»  Lib.  3.  c.  117. 


.  'tributlt  ffb  aliis  tamcQi  ntibiie  potion?,  Lnchd  poets'  Leebio  wii^ 
.wis  xvi,  TTs  lliscBB  s  mone  Acbillig  ct  Rrmorumjudicip  usque  a4 
»  urbis  cxcidium,  ('({uo  iutra  moenia  n-ccpla,  amptcxa  e«se  vitktur;' 
^;jic^ue  diibilanduni  nt  qiiin  ex  hoc  pocmate  Quintus  Sniymaiu  ct, 

quat  mclioria  a;vi  ct  fcliciorts  ingcnii,  cjusin  ut  iua  euc  posaint,  notu 
.    pr^iefi'runt,  znutuatus  sit.* 
)5.  KOSTOI,  de  reditu  principuin  Graconim  a  Troja,  auctbni  &c 

'tempftris  incerfi,'      *■ 
20.  KTKACT.'a  mnniillisrrcenrionjm  apud  Suidam  ct  Philoponom,'* 
■    inter  Homerica  laudatur:  'Cyrfi  autem  niylhici  et  epici  plures  tae- 

murftti  sunt^  <\»i  non  imi  ctftnpendia  quaxlam  carminum  vetemm 

roftbicoruiH  ct  hn'oicwurti  ■  Cadi  et  Teme  congmsu  iisqu«  sd 
-  Trojx  excidium  et  Gneoornm  reditnm,  eo  ijiodo  <x>nnexa,  quo 
•  Ovidii  metamorplinjcoii  febi^x,  fuiEse  videnlur,'  Nomcn  tamm 
.    'OMHPOS,  ex  'OMAKIPn  diHluctum,   cyclicum   qucudara  signifi^ 

-  casM!  vidctur;   el  ud  corporis  puemaluro  auctorcin  digoosceudum 
primo  adhtbitum  esse  t.  quanquam  ex  ipsa  contracta  ejus  funna  pa- 

...teat,  diu  post  Hoincrica  tcmpora,  immututa  jam  lingua,   effi^tum 

^  pseudo  Herodolo  #nKA"I£  inter  Ilomcrica  mcmoratur;'  si  noB 
erroro  pro  ♦AIAKI2,  quo  nomine  ra  pnrs  Oilyrscse,  rgua  Phseacom 
'  IW  narrantifr,  internosccbatur,'  Grwculus  nugacissimus  id  usurps* 
'  verit ;  vix  etiim  urbs  Phoc^ea  Heroicis  seculi*  nota  esse  potuerati 
' '  nut  febulis  e)usinodi  pccticis  unr]UHm  materias  pnebuiue ;  quas 
'■  HeFculis  res  gesto't  et  Gnecorum  fcedcTHtoruin  in  'I'hebas  ct  Trojaia 
■    expsditioDes  veterum  aoifuTv  caiminibuii  piaxipuu  suppeditabaot. 

-  Til.  Int«r  carmina  autem  ea,  Iliai  et  Odyssea  gradum  eminen* 
tiorem  apud  veteres  obttnuerant ;  atque  commuai  hominmn  opi- 
DKMie  pro  veto  foctu  ratis  anttquissinii  semper  habitx  sunt ;  etsi 
non  defuere,  ,tunc  ^uoque,  accuraDoris  doctrinx  et  castigatiorif 
^udicii  rait  V^  ^  perinde  poemata  haud  unius  auctoria  fuisae  ere. 
^iderint.     Extitcre  ettam  inter  G«rmanog  hujus  secnU  viii  doCf 

'  Vide  Hcyn.  excon.  in  JIneid.  ii. 
'  Qnalia  sunt 

#H<r]r  UTaUU^hf"  ^faii'v  ll  ol  h  iiit  f£u\iifr 
i\rai  i'  tSri  >'fiaii(  liir^tifjihv;  r*>:Mijj/iif 

TOffn  •BfiBT'  <x"TiI  ««>*I^(  liMinmc,  llb^ix.  *S.  119. 
'  Vide  Fabric,  lb.  no.  IS,  et  Harin  ad  eund,  *  In  Aiistot.  aaaljt. 

'  Vide  Fabric,  ib^  no.  18.  *  C 16. 

'  Ovid.  ePoatoi*,— eT.ctl^— ST. 


MS  /VoAgmliiriNi- 

trina  et  ingenlo  inngnes,  qui  suspicati  sunt,  non  tafitum  utromqvie 
poema  e  diverso  fonte  fluxisse,  sed  utnimque  congeriem  poema* 
turn  esse,  e  vaiiis  laciniis  diversorum  poetarum  consutam,  et  a 
ifaapsodiS)  qui  Pi$istratidarum  setate  floruerinti  in  duo  pulchenimai 
¥l  absolutissima  corpora  redactam/ 

VIII.  Ha^c  suapicionem  Francogalli  quidam  Hedlin  et  Perauk 
centum  abhinc  annos  primi  moverant :  sed,  cum  neque  doctrina 
ne^ue  ingenium  audaciae  par  esset^  insulsa  hominum  temtritas  ab 
ipsis  Francogallis,  novarum  rerum  et  opinionum  alioquin  semper 
aYidissimis,  urridebatur.  Hac  tamen  nostra  aetate  F.  A.  Wolfios 
eandem  sententiam  amplexus  est,  ac  tanta  subtilitate  et  ingefdi  et 
doctrinae  iliustravit,  ut  multorum  animia  dubitationis  aliquod  in* 
jecerit.  Subsequutus  est,  vel  fortasse  pneititi  vir  omnigene  dDc* 
trinse  et  scientiae  copiis  instructissimus  C.  G.  Heyne  \  qui  tutpi- 
Clones  contulit,  non  tantum  in  singulas  rfaapsodias  aut  iLpnTnta^^  uti 
a  singulis  auctoribus  profeetas,  sed  in  singulas  rhapsodiamm  putea 
quoque ;  ita  ut  Patrocli  mri^iei  putaret  varios  auetarei  habmUtf 
quiptura  certaminum  genera  amularwU  adfastidiuM  mspie.* 

IX.  Feracia  maximorum  ingeniorum  praeter  omnem  ntturst 
rationem  modumque  fuisse  ea  secula  oportet,  quae  tot  ^rq|[es  poe- 
tarum enutrirent,  quorum  quilibet  carmina  ejusmodi  effiuwrit^ 
quae  nemo  omnium  gentium  postea  per  tria  miUia  annorum  semu* 
hri  posset ;  neque  nisi  unus  aut  alter  probabiliter  imitari !  Neque 
minus  mirandum  est  tot  poetas,  consiliis  inter  se  baud  communU 
catis^  ita,  fortuito  et  casu  quodam  felici,  ingenia  in  eadem  mate- 
xta  exercuisse,  ut  sparsa  eorum  carmina,  sua  quasi  sponte,  in  cor- 
jkyrk  singula  tam  aptd  coirent,  ut  ea  corpora  pro  etemplaribua 
absolutissimis  per  omnia  subsequuta  secula  haberentur ;  et  poetae 
apud  posteros  tanto  plus  laudis  tulerint,  qiianto  plus  in  iis  imitan* 
&s  valere  visi  sint.  Dum  eorum  itaque,  quae  justam  mirationein 
fortasse  faciant,  viri  docti  rationem  reddere  conaH  sunt,  alia  vi* 
dentur  imprudenter  introduxisse  prorsus  incredibilia,  ac  rerum 
naturae  et  historiarum  fidei  plane  contraria. 

X.  Audaced  satis  ac  temerarii  merito  visi  sunt,  qui  rerum  na-* 
turam  ex  atomorimi  concursu  fortuito  ortam  esse  contenderunt* 
Eos  tamen  veniam  temeriniti  impetrare,  aequum  forsitan  fuerit»  eo 
quod,  rerum,  quae  omnibus  pariter  essent  ignotse,  nemo  certiorem 
rationem  reddere  posset ;  atque,  iu  mens  ariolationibus  et  con- 
jecturis,  jus  omnibus  idem.  Carminum  autem  quibus  quis,  omnes 
et  in  omni  genere  eloqueniiaf  procul  a  se  reliquissef  atq^e  ipsa 
dispositione  tolius  operiSf  humani  ingenii  modum  excessi^e^^  visus 
sit,  doctissimis  etbm  judicibus,  ita  fortuitam  fuisse  compositionem^ 
non  ratio  duntaxat,  sed  ipse  hominum  sensus  communis,  et  expc-^ 

'  ■    ■  ■  ■     I  f     *■     ■  I  ■  1 1  I         I        III         — ai— — — ^— ^— ^"^"y^ 

>  Vidr  Wolfii  prolep.  et  Heyne  in  Iliad. 

^  Jtt  II,  "*.  806,  vide  etiam  in  257, 

^  Quintil.  lost.  li|i,  x.  c.  1^ 


rimda  quoti^aoa  redunant.    Dirersii  jam  tnde  seoiliti  nuuHi 

et  felicissima  ingenisi  in  eodem  campo  seK  exercuenuiti  wd  otnw 
adhuc  parem  laudem  honoremre  aut  meritus  aut  coimquptM 
est :  in  sublime  enim  Virgilins,  aliena  vestigia  pTemnn>  aMe  mama 
quam  natura  assuTgit;  lascivientes'tngenio  Oridius  et  Tutuiui* 
quotiet }  impetu  Lucanus }  labore  ac  sudore  MittOtlUi,  ffjt^^M^ 
fnivo;  x*firlvTt  ToVim — laborat  quoqne  lector,  licet  sxpe  dtlectatUb 
nepius  mirabundus :  solus  autem  Iliacus  poetai  Indole  propria  et 
ri  animi  ingenita  elatus,  ad  summi  quxque  sponte  ac  mtma, 
nonnigu  yel  intentione,  pervenif,  omnesqne  omuigeasB  eloqua^ 
tiae  ^atias  et  virtutes  ea  facundie  felicitate  condivit*  ut  iet^ba$ 
innatae,  non  intextx,  videantur :  cultosque,  ubiqae  enltex^  oM' 
<]uam  ostendatur :  sed  quotidian!  seimonis  facilitaaj  henuaC  gnitr 
diloquentix  majeetatem,  temperet  non  minuat,  molltat  non  eaerreL 
Successores,  pluviis  et  stiUicidiis  undtque  collecds,  rirulos  aiut' 
isse  Ttdentur:  ipse  gnrgite  viro  exundat,  cujus  voiticibas  abripi^ 
hauriri,  atque  invitum  ferri,  lector  quUibet  se  protinus  sentit.  • 

XI.  Videamus  nihilominus  argumentonim  genu,  quo  Tiri  docti 
in  faac  disputatione  usi  sunt ;  atque  ex  iis,  quse  clarisslmus  Heyae 
in  arKiinoUr,  Zenodoto  olim  damnatam,  cumulate  congeaa^ 
specimen  depromptum  paullo  accuradus  expendamus.  In  im- 
mensum  creverunt  ingenii  et  doctnnte  copiis,  qoas  tit  egrejpoi 
in  omnia  piofudit :  at  summa  tamen  dispuutionis  ad  hate  panca 
redit,  atque  ex  hisce  tota  pendet, 

Clypei,  nempe,  inTtoxrov  JciUllt  owntao  »ulUim  tne  rationrm  ad  canac» 
rjusqve  argumcKtum  ;  nihil  iatne  quod  conjuiielum  tit  cum  ipn 
Jliadit  actione;  tiullam  habere  vim  ad  declarondatn  Achiilit  virtuitm, 
facta,  tventa:  aniittum  contra  a-oacnt  a  vnrminU  tiumma;  deUclat 
uliqutt  ted  aliartim  renim  snavilatt  rt  vaiirtate ;  porro  argmir»t% 
renim  expreuaruiu  ab  opere  fjatque  viu  prortut  abhorrent ;  guonum 
here  tigira  ia  manu  pugaaatis,  qaando  ting»la  contempleudi  otiim 
hand  ett.  Satit  trot  vitam  vcl  alferam  tperitm,  qitx  ornaret  -eel  ttr^ 
reret,  Gorgoni*  vel  Draeoait,  aut  tKonttri  alictijiu  vitmn  ofcrrt : 
Altera  parte  no*  minut  aliena  ett  clypei  teulptura  ab  Homerici  rvi, 
n«  de  Trojanit  lemporibtu  dicam  mdiore  ttmplieitafe ;  ipta  tandem 
epitodii  narratio  et  oralio  mullv  Mo/ore  eopia  et  oraatm  dueegdt 
quam  in  calerit  earmiait  paptibut  animadvertimut.     In  II.  £.  473- 

Ipta  vti-o  oneglj/pha  quam  otiota,  qxam  citfwSiivoirti.  in  elfpeo  !  qaam 
aliena  a  persona  Achiilit,  non  minut  qaam  ab  lUadit  argumentoi 
quomodo  hoc  pacta  in  animum  venire  potuit  tit  in  clgpeo  ieroit,  etti 
omatittiniunt  eum  clj/peum  ette  veliet,  urbet,  agros,  patcua,  choreas, 
cumulatittiiiiitJigHrit  excutat  ette  nnrraret  !  Excurt,  in  clj/p.  p.  SM. 

fit  tamen  artifex  ad  iptum  aput  accetserat,  nulla  moda  prtibabile^^t,  eum 
ad  illud  eo  moda,  qvo  poeta  eipoiuil,  elaburandam  aggrettam  ette. 
Sunt  enim  lingulit  area  tarn  numerotit  Jigurit,  vt  rat  teufundere  teu 
malteo  etlunitere  diatumi  et  immenti  operii  res  fuittel ;  ti  autem 
Rectum  ettet,  otulunun  delKtalionem  mullam  iobiturum  fuittet  ;  tarn 


ttO  frciegomenli 

tkrfof^om  ^i«.ae  varia  et  obscwar  Jigurtt  tarn  ihultiif  in  arck^  op^ni 
^  '^jiafkcm  m^gtti  et  laii^  visu  rixdiscerni  potmittent.     Ibid. 
KirJ^p^hP^*^  ^i'Ai7/w  a  pveta  fingi  nequut^  nisi  Jam  ium  timilis  trrti* 
;:^^.  ^Pf^^  €itarait ;  quacunque  tandem  ilia  csscnt,     lb.  p.  582. 

^  \0]^rii  simlils  artificii  baud  extkisse  multo  ante  quinqus^eti- 
irvaipL.pl^piadein  vir  doctissimus  subinde  plane  ostendit ;  atque 
1^'9^'rsi  ^us  hypothesi  assentimuTj  totum  episodium  aut  illius  aut 
seppfis'aevi  esse  negare  Don  licet. 

*  xii.  Hsec  ita  visa  esse  aut  grammatico  Alexandrino  aut  cridco 
]t?6iti^gensi  mirationem  haud  facit :  omnes  enim  homines  de  re-> 
luSj  rationibuSt  et  consiliis  alienis,  e  suis  ipsorum  judicare  sclent  $ 
€t  nomiam  aliquamj  cum  sentiendi  turn  cogitandi,  e  quotidians 
Vit^  coi^etudine  sibi  fingere.  Fhilosopborum  coUegiis  innn-* 
triti^  atque  in  scholarum  umbraculis  vitam  degentes,  intellectum 
exercefe.magis  quam  afiectibus  indulgere>  aut  sensibus  animi 
natlvia  vacaref  assueverunt  \  atque  ejusmodi  homioibus  aolenne 
est  pascere  et  iiistruere  ingenium  ex  opinionlbus  jamdudum  recep- 
fis»  et  usu  et  auctoritate  quadam  publica  sacratis,  potius  quam  e 
lerum  experientia^  evcntuum  observatione,  aut  aliorum  hominum 
commercio.  Omnia  igitur  ad  basce  opinioues  redigere  et  qua* 
drare  sclent ;  et,  quotiescunque  aliquid  in  re  critica  offendant^ 
^ucd  his  adversari  visum  sit,  id  ab  auctoris  ccnsilio  ac  summa 
opens  alienuni  judicare ;  et  prsccidendi  vel  mutaudi  libidine  ani«» 
mcs  imbutos  habere.  ^ 

^  XiU"  Poetae  autemi  qui  ejusmodi  sapientiam  prorsus  ignora^e^ 
jatj  at 

voXXoov  otv9punra)¥  l^sf  S.<mot  xoi  voov  eyv«, 

^a  erat  omnino  summa  consilii  atque  operis,  quam  critici  ei  tri- 
buere  vellent :  rudium  scilicet  hominum  animos  varietate  rerum 
et  ima^inum  delectarej  aflfectus  mcvere,  irritare,  delinire:  nunc 
truculentis  irarum  minis  ct  pr^&liorum  tumultibus  3gitare  ac  ter- 
Tere :  nunc  teneris  conjugum  et  amantium  colloquiis>  laut  quietae 
et  pacificae  vitae  amcenitatibus  mulcere  ac  placare.  Continua  pug- 
narum  ac  csedium  serie,  per  tot  millia  versuum  porrecta,  et  se  ip- 
som  et  audientes  jam  defatigayerat ;  atque  ideo,'  ante  quam  aptcrrslag 
AchilliS)  prariiorum  omnium  maxima,  dicere  aggrederetur,  novji 
quaedam  et  jucundior  rerum  species,  ac  lactior  imarinum  conge- 
ries obducenda  et  interponenda  erat;  cui  ciypeus  ille  isirsuxTo^ 
occasionem  haud  spemendam  pnebuerat :  ncque,  ut  ejus  orna- 
raenta  ad  Achillis  potius  quam  ad  Vulcani  aut  Thetidis  personam 
et  animi  indolem  adaptaret,  poetse  curandum  erat ;  cum  ejusmocU 
subtiles  et  artificiosas  congruentias^  auditores  neque  postulaturij 
neque  sensuri  essent. 

XIV.  Si  autem  Achilles  in  oratione  cautam  Ulyssis  calliditatem^ 
aut  Ulysses  fervidam  Achillis  vehementiant   usurpasset,  .ngno 
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)ent>  qiu  noa  statim  offenderetur;  in  dijudicandia  en'im  divenoram 
Itominum  diverBis  moribust  et  in  serffloois  specie,  qute  anicuiqac 
apu  fuerit,  dUcriminanda,  haud  paullo  acutiores  redduntur  animo^ 
jum  sensus  quoddiauo  rerum  usu,  quam  philosophonim  aut  cri^ 
ticorum  sapieiitia :  sed  quxnam  armorum  oinaineiita  duci  uiiicu& 
ique  convenirent,  hominis  eit  theorenui  in  ludo  litterario  aut  arti- 
ficis  officina  magis  quam  in  acie  aut  ioto,  aut  aliis  ejusmodi  U^go^ 
tijs,  versati. 

XT.  Neque  poetam,  ut  clypeum  fingeret,  similis  opificii  opera 
oosse  opoTtebat,  magis  quam  atatuas  sese  sponte  moventet^  quale* 
pauUo  ante  finxerat,'  vi£sse  :  neque  satis  mirari  possumus,  Hef^ 
oeum,  vinun  tantum,  dixigse,  quid^id ^ngiima  ad  similitudinem 
idicufM  rei,  qua  natura  vel  arte  natttram  adumbraiUefJam  sensid 
objtcta  Jiterit,  animo  cancepttim  esse ;  cum  tironibus  ettam  notam 
SM,  id  verum  esse  de  simplicibus  tantummodo,  et  primariis  aniiui 
notionibus  et  conceptis ;  e  quibus  compoein  pro  libitu  confingere 
unicuique  liceat.  Hinc  profecta  sunt  monstra  ilia  rerum  naturtfc 
jgnota,  quae  .Sgyptii  et  Indi,  deonim  loco  venerarj  solebanf. 
Art! urn  pTOgressui  ac  consuetudlni  magis  conseiitaneum  edt^ 
clypei  ejusmodi  archetypum  a  poetx  phantasia  potius  quam  atti- 
{cis  manu  profectum  esse :  Jovis  enim  imagiiiem  illam  sublimeor, 
quam  adhuc  limulachris  antiquis  miramur,  non  poeta  ex  artiiicis 
^icujus  opere,  sed  Phidias  e  poetse  vcrsibus  effinxtt :  atque  in 
^tecesse  est  omnia  omnium  artium  inventa,  mente  prius  concepbi 
esse,  quam  manu  perficerentur. 

XVI.  Poets  autem  munus  solenne  et  peculiare  est,  non  tantuiH 
natunc  operibus  arus  speciem  obducere,  sed  naturam  ipsam  taiw 
quam  Dei  aitem  exhibeie  :  unde,  sermone  poetico,  omnia,  etiaia 
quotidiana  hominum  negotia  ac  rerum  ricissitudines,  deorum  ops 
et  ministerio  fiunt :  neque  vir  doctissimus  magis  offendi  debuerat^ 
4|uod  clypeus  tarn  omatus,  et  tanta  artis  subtilitate  etaboratus; 
intra  paucarum  horarum  Bpatium  malleo  et  iiicude  a  Vulcano  per- 
ficeretuT,  quam  quod  Jupiter  fulgura  et  tonitnia  manibus  ex  Ids 
in  planitiem  Trojanam  jacularetur.  Si  deorum  opera  iisdem  lati^ 
pniboa  atque  bominum  fieri  credldiseent  veteres ;  et  poeta  cuii- 
tisum.critici  hodierni  ingenium  sortitus  esset,  Vulcano  fortasse 
Gcalprum,  et  Jovi  fundam  tribuisset.  Moribus  autem  illmun  tem- 
poium  slmpUcioT  miraculorum  expediendorum  rado  conTemebat; 
et  cum  poeta  clypeos  et  thoracea,  rudibus  forte  figuris,  malleo 
rxtu«is,  aut  acu  vel  pigmento  imprcssis,  omatos  vidisset,  perfacile 
erat  vivido  ejus  ingeiiio  majorem  in  imitando  solertiam  ac  peritiam 
d^o  tribueiet  atque- pleniora  arguments,  ex  omni  rerum  natun 
cpllacMi  ci  ewbjicere.  Neque  quomodo,  aut  quibus  instrumentit, 
divina  ilia  opera  perficienda  fuissent ;  aut  an  talia  essoit,  qualia  ab 
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Immne  vSiOf  ant  uUo  instnunento^  perfici  pottrissent^  curat  enit  A 
inqairere :  instituto  enim  sufficiebat^  laeta  ease  ac  jucunda ;  atqoe 
ad  amoioft  audienttum  deltniendo»  ac  delectandos  apta.  Si  ditt** 
sanim  «C  eventuum  rationt  et  congruetitisB  potius  quam  atidieii* 
tmm  dekctationi  studuisset,  quam  longtssime  ab  instituto  aber*^ 
ismet»  Cttm  ducem  exercitus,  ardescetite  pugna,  abstraxerit  et  in 
wbem  nuserity  nullo  urgente  negotioi  nisi  |rt  auguris  maadata^ 
pnecom  cuitibet  fradenda^  et  alioqui  sine  effectn  erasnra  matri 
psfferret.  At  scena  jam  mutanda  erat  \  et»  post  tot  Tironun 
stragesy  tarn  multiplici  varietate  enumeratas^  fastidio  et  sadetati 
cccmneudmn,  diversa  aliqua  rerum  specie  obtenta,  qiia  alii  ammo* 
imm  afiecttts  commoverentur :  neque  opponunius  quidquam  nee 
cfficacius  induci  poterat,  quam  Hectons  cum  conjuge  coUoquium  %. 
qipod  idee  omnino  proferendum  erat,  et  serie  narrationis  quocun* 
^tte  modo  intexendum  ;  neque  qua  verisimilitudine  id  fieret  mag« 
ai^ie  ffiit  ei  carandum ;  cum  auditores  homines  rudes  et  aim* 
f  licesy  imaginum  illecebris  delinitos  et  delectatos,  indices  pmmm 
iereioa  in  causis  expendendis  et  rationibus  exigendis,  experturus 
€i0et* 

■  xvu.  Disputationis  sus  conclusionem  ipse  vir  doctissimos.  ti* 
neve  Tidetur :  tanta  enim  experientia  et  usu  lingme  Graecx-  ed<ec«> 
tns^  vix  hoc  episodium  pro  opusculo  septimi  ante  Christum  natvm 
•ecuB  habere  potuit,  cum  serio  et  ex  sensu  animi  sui^  non  e  piie^ 
tnaiplis  €»pinionibnS|  judicium  proferret :  secnlt  enim  istius  poei» 
mata  extant;  neque  alii  tribuerim  Batrachomyomachiam^  hidi-^ 
cram  iUam  Homericorum  imitationem^  quae  inter  Homeriea  ab 
aiitiquis  semper  recensita  est.  In  eo  autem,  aKoquin^  hand  inficeto, 
poematio,  quam  diversa  et  ab  hoc  episodio  aUena  sunt  omnia! 
alii  mores,  alia  grammatica,  aKa  prosodia,  alia  sententiantm  strue* 
toxzy  alia  denique  lingua !  Ipsa  etiam  Odyssea  baud  pauUo  ve* 
tustiorem  banc  IncX'^mloLv  tiii^  eo  constats  puto,  quod  lyrae  chorda^^ 
^ose  in  tlta  ex  orium  intestinis,  ut  postea^  factse  traduntur,'  in  hac^ 
elinoy  rudiorum  et  antiquiorum  hominum  materia^  fiont.^  Neque 
dubitandum  est  quin  poeta  hoc  Vulcani  opificium  animo  prc^o» 
aitnn  habuisset,  cum  antea  Patioclo  omnia  Achillis  arma  induerit 
prster  liastam  ;  '  quse  utpote  ligno  instaufanda>  dei  officinat  haud 
conveniret. 

XTin.  Speciem  probabiliorem  potius  quam  vim  validiorem  h^ 
bent  argumenta,  quae  viri  docti  attulerunt  in  lxii.  versus  Odys^ 
seae;^  quos  omnes,  spiendidissimos  Kcet  ac  pulcherrimos,  Arxs* 
tarchus  et  alu  veterum  grammaticorum  pro  msititiis  et  diversi 
poetx  fcetu  habuere;'  neque  iiificias  ire  licet,  narrationem  de 

■  Odyss.  ♦.  408.  ^  Iliad.  I.  570. 

3  lb.  n.  iSO^et  scKoU  Yen.  ^  Odyss.  A.  564,-626. 

>  Vtde  sckol.  Vm.  in  11.  &  579,schoU  in  piodsr.  Olyvip.  i.  91,  et  not.  la 
Kurif  id.  OfCtU  &    Vwi.  \79%. 


•tmplicl  DUfftoonun  evocatione  hiice  verubos  tmtnri ;  x  nona 
sceium  et  diversam  teniin  specienii  inopinato  et  nulla  ratitme  led* 
dita«  obtiadi,  cum,  omnlbiu  ejecds,  CKterorum  junctura  apta  ec 
congnu  fieret,  atque  lurratio  Integra  et  coiuinua.  Oraiua  tamoL, 
tam  de  loco  quani  de  rationibus,  quibus  ea  evocatio  fiebat,  obscnn 
et  perplgxa  sunt  j  atquc  Ulysses,  etiamst  magtcis  qntbusdam  ncrit 
a  Ciice  edoctus  maim  evoeasse  auper  ripam  Oceani  uherioKM 
dictM  sit,'  se  ad  Inferos  descensuium  patillo  antes  pnedictTen^* 
-  ct  deicendisse,  postea  profesuts  est  i'  ka  ut  wntium  pcenu  «■ 
Tidine  Ikuisset. 

XIX.  In  poeta  antlqu'issino,  qui  nihil  alind  slbi  pn^nicnt, 
quam  radium  hominoin  aurcs  carminuni  dulcedtne  [nvriceni,  «t 
animos,  speciosis  fabularum  miraculis,  ac  splendida  imaginam  ct 
tententiamm  varietace,  commorere  et  delectare,  pkilosophicani  cam 
•ubtilitateni,  quK  e  rerum  aaturaliiiin  scimda  jam  adnlta  pn^ 
fecta  est,  viz  aliquis  antiquitads  pauUo  peritior  deiideraret  i  pn»- 
tertiia  in  religionum  tenebrls  %  uU  quo  quxque  obscurion,  to 
taagis  veneranda  et  magnifica.  Cridci  autem  Alezaiidrini,  qvf 
Terms  mutanda,  amputando,  et  ejiciendo,  cnidas  ct  inCiniiie* 
rudium  animarum  notiones  de  ejusmodi  rebui  ad  ratiraein  qman- 
dam  pbiloiopbicais  redigere  annitebantur,  fi-ustra  laborarum: 
Ban  res  ipsx  inter  ripxrn  religionis  et  po«sis  sunt,  <|uc  s  pUlo- 
.  Sophia  masime  abhorrent.  Virgiliamc  eciam  fabulx  de  Inferis 
vix  magii  inter  se  congnix,  aut  rerum  naturx  consentaneK  tuK; 
cum(  in  imJs  termrum  visceribus  animx  inclusK 

t(Jeaque  ti«n,  tua  sidera  Honottj 

neque,  si  historic  et  origines  carminum  Virgilianorum  perinde 
ignotx  estent  atque  Homericorum,  dubitaverit  forsitati  ArisUr-; 
^us  aliquis  serioris  xvi  omnem  locum  de  piorum  sedibus,  tan* 
quam'diversi  cujusdam  poelx  foctum,  perinde  repudiare. 

XX.  Gravius  est  prtxFecto  quod  vir  doctrinx  copia  et  ingeoii 
aubtilitate  lummus  e  Pindari  Oljmp.  1.  t)l,  &c.  evincere  conacur; 
totum  scilicet  de  sontium  poEnis  locum  exemplaribus,  quibus  utttt 
tit  lyiicui,  drfuisse,  atque  ei  prorsus  ignotum  esse  :*  sed  fallitor 
vir  docti«imHS-,  Findarum  enim  in  animo  habuisse  versui  de 
Tantali  supplkio  vix  dubitandum  est,  cum  eum  dixit  txu*  t^*Ti 
TpUn  nrapTW  itwiiv,  qaartam  habtre  panant  (suum  nerupe  super 
caput  tuspensuro)  post  trei  ,■  quK  sunt  Homericx  ill«c  £f4"C)  ^ 
tiifiAi,  kol  rrao-if  K  ySftvr,.  Haud  tamen  nescius  sum  Pauwhim 
rWa-fTW  in  rrrs^;  mutasse :  et  recentiores  quosdam  editores 
fcedam  hanc  insulsi  faominis  corniptelam  tn  textum  recepissc : 
acutissimum  autem   professorem   Canubrigiensem  ea  deceptum 
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fiiiiie  olim  purmefi>  et  serius  in  lUadis  compagem  recepftum :'  it 
postea^  cauaam  ac  radonem,  qua  pogiia  tine  exitn  intercqpta  .et 
dirempta  esset,  in  todus  carminb  oeconomiat  i.  e.  in  ipsa  ilia  111* 
adit  compage^  quxrendam  esse  censuit ;  quoniam  ea  utmmqoe 
hexoem  superstitem  esse  postulaverat.^  Si  autem  vir  egregius, 
singnlare  et  integrum  aliquod  carmen,  aut  ex  hoc,  aut  ex  alio 
qoovis  hujuQnodi  episodic,  conficere  conatus  esset,  membrum 
tolum^  atqoe  id  mancum  et  saucium,  e  corpore  pulchro  et  abso* 
luto,  se  rapuisse  tantum  et  avukisse,  baud  dubie  senstsset. 

XXVI.  Haud  minus  inter  se  discrepantia  simt,  quse  vir  eximius, 
iiimio  studio  in  suam  de  carminibus  Homericis  hypothesin  seduo-. 
tus,  in  rhapsodias  K  et  J  protulit :  ut  enim,  priorem  ceteris  inser- 
tam  et  adaptatam  esse  ab  alio  fortasse  poeta,  ostenderet,  apertum 
esse  dixit,  alteram  ultimos  ejus  versus  excepisse :'  at  nihilominus 
cum  earn  quoque  eidem  suspicion!  subdere  vellet,  exordium  iia 
€ompar(Uum  esse,  censet,  ut  novum  prorsus  carmen  exordiri  vohdsse 
videatur  poeta.^  Exordium  autem  hoc  A>  1—2,  insitidum  ac  se* 
rioris  am  esse,  planum  facit,  cum  fabula  de  Tithone  e  posterorum 
opinionibtts  de  diis  profecta,  tum  rerum  antecedendum  series  et 

S*  nctura :  indinata  enim  nocte  et  luce  jamjam  oritura  iyyvti  ^dg,* 
iomedes  et  Ulysses  e  castris  profecti  sunt  *,  ita  ut  primo  diluculoy 
cum  jam  videre  possent  quomodo  res  gerendse  essent,  Rhesum 
adorti  sint.  Cum  autem  redibant^  diem  plane  exortum  esse,  Nes* 
toris  de  Rhesi  equis  judicium,—  vs.  547*-manife8tum  facit. 

zxvii.  Cum  libidine  quadam  aut  credendi  aut  non  credendi 
mens  semel  imbuta  sit,  nUiil  est  quod  credere,  vel  non  credere^ 
posttt,  speciosis  adscids  radonibus:  atque  quanto  quis  ingenii 
viribus  et  doctrinas  copiis  prsepoUeat ;  tanto  avidius  prxsumptaa 
opiniones  amplectitur ;  et  tanto  majore  apparatu  ac  validiore  cus* 
todia,  contra  communem  hominum  sensum  eas  tuetur :  unde  saepe 
fit  ut  iudibria  vulgi  philosophorum  deliciae  sint ;  et  Plato,  Zeno, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  &c.  serio  tractaverint,  quae  quivis  e  trivio  homun- 
cuius  jure  risisset.  Hujusmodi  homunculum  me  esse  fateor :  neque 
exquisitiore  aliquo  ingenii  acumine,  sed  communi  hominis  cujusvis 
senstt  in  re  critica  uti :  at,  quoad  communi  hoc  sensu  judicare  liceat^ 
venia  viri  docdssimi  dixerim,  nulla  pars  neque  Iliadis,  neque  alius 
cujuscunque  poematis,  magis  e  praecedentibus  et  ante  narrads 
pendet,  quam  rhapsodia  ilia  decima.  Animorum  afiectus,  loco* 
rum  situs,  castrorum  custodiae,  ducum  orationes,  omnium  denique 
rerum  gestarum  in  utroque  exercitu  nexus  et  consilia,  non  nisi  ex 
anteactis  intelligi  possunt  \  neque  poeta,  si  ejusmodi  carmen  sin* 

>  In  IL  H.  38.  ^  In  vs.  273.  ^  Observ.  prelim,  in  II.  K. 

^  Id  A.  1.    Vide  »iinilia  qnoque  in  Woltii  proleg.  xciv.  p.  If  C. 
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galare  apud  homines  simplices  et  agrestes,  quales  erant  omnes  pro> 
pemodum  iUius  xvi,  cecinisset,  ad  vigesimum  versum  audientium 
coronam  tetiuisaet.  Quod  vir  ex!mius  ex  Eustathii  commentariis 
protulit  ]  haiic  scilicet  Thapsodiam  s'lgillatim  ab  Homero  Rcriptam 
esse,  et  a  Pisistrato  Iliadi  insertam,  ad  tmlnywytiit  relegandum 
est  cum  aliis  ejusmodi  fabulis  aniiibus  quibus  abund^  scatent 
qux  de  poeta  tradita  sunt  sub  Herodoti,  Plutarchi,  et  aliorum  per- 
Bonis,  ab  ineptissimis  ludimagistris ;  cjui  virum  viribus  iagenii  et 
anlmi  celsitudine  omnibus  prsefulgentem,  tudimagistnun  quoque 
fuisse  perinde  fatuum  et  stolidum,  puens  persuasum  adnitebantur. 
xzviii.  Viri  critici,  qui  animos  multiplier  scientia  imbutos  ad 
carmina  legenda  adhibent,  omnia  ri  ■xaoataixifi^a  e  memoria 
facile  supplere  solent :  sed  cum  libri  nulli  erant ;  neque  rerum 
anteactarum  memoria  nisi  a  poetis  consenrata,  omnis  aut  historisi 
KUt  fabula,  ut  placere  posset,  integra  esse  debuerat,  ita  ut  ex  se 
ipsa  plan^  intelligeretur  i  neque  interpretis  aut  commeDtatoris 
opere  egeret. 

XXIX.  Qux  in  undecima  Iliadis  rhapsodia  narrata  sunt  baud 
minus  ex  ante  narratis  pendent  f  neque  lationcm  pugnse  com- 
missse,  neque  rerum  in  ea  gestarum  nexum  atque  ordincm  quis- 
quam  intelligere  posset,  nisi  iram  et  secessum  Achillis,  et  victo- 
nam,  quam  Trojani  inde  consequuti  erant,  antea  cognossct.  Ini- 
tium  quoque,  ejecto  exordio  insititio,  ra.  1,  2,  finem  precedentis 
libri  aptissime  escipit :  Rhesi  enim  cxde  Trojanis  cogniCa,  et 
Gnecorum  exploratoribus  regresSis,  uterque  exercitua  ad  pugnam 
se  accingit }  atque  e  pugna,  quz  aequuta  est,  et  rebus  in  ea  ges- 
tis,  mors  Patrocli,  et  inde  reditus  et  apurrtla  Actuilis,  et  omnia  de- 
nique,  quse  poeta  in  animo  narrare  habuisset,  serie  contioua  et  or< 
dine  probabili  oriuntur. 

XXX.  Ita  parum  in  sequentibus  vir  egrcgiu^  sibi  constat,  ut 
postea,  in  O.  S90i  admirabilem  esse  camtims  ceconomiam  obser- 
varit,  quod  poeta  tarn  diu  Patroclum  intra  tentorium  Ewyp^ 
retinuit  morantem,  vt  iUe  ipso  rerum  affectu  percusstis  ad  Aehiuen 
rediret.  Atqui  hzc  omnia  e  rebus  in  undecima  ihapsodta  nar> 
ratis  pendent;  neque,  ea  exempta,  Patroclum  in  Eurjrpyli  ten- 
toria  yitraase,  aut  ad  Achitlem  redire  debuisse  sctremus :  sed  nzr- 
ratio,  qux  nunc  onEne  justo  et  nexu  continue  usque  ad  finem 
procedit,  luxata  et  intetrupta  foret. 

XXXI.  Ratione  probabiliore  qu«  Hectorls  et  Ajacis  a  proroca- 
tione  pugnam  subsequuta  sunt  de  Trojanoram  concilio  et  legati- 
one  Ideev~~H.  S45,  S^c — alium  et  recentiorem  auctorem  haoerep 
yno  docto  visa  sunt :  neque  in  hac  re  ab  ^jus  judicio  dissentirem, 
«  ita  detrahi  possent,  ut  neque  hiatum  neque  cicatricem  in  cor- 
pore  poematii  relinqueient ;  quod  quomodo  fiat,  neqne  ipse  indi- 
cavit,  neque  milu  scire  conttgit. 

XXXI  I.  Poemata  nihilominus  Hoiilerica  interpolatbmbus  baud 
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paucis  seatere;  ac  maculm  et  comiptelis  postehirnm'  teigpurum 
foedata  ^sae,  neinini,  qui  artem  criticam  rel  summis  labiis  tseti- 
gerit)  dubium  esse  potest;  neque  alia  ratione  recentiora  ab  anti* 
quis  secernenda  esse  videntur^  nisi  vera  indole  ac  specie  Tetenrinue 
Ungus  e  tenebris  emta,  quam  quidem  certissimam  normam  in 
carminibus  in  pristiiium  nitorem  ac  formam  integram  restituen* 
dis  adhibere  licet*  Hac  prstcipue  nos  usuri  siimus :  nam  conge- 
rere  aignmenta,  vel  e  veterum  discrepantibus  sententiis,  ¥el  e  cri- 
ticorum  diversis  opinionibus,  petita,  in  unam  aut  alteram  paftem^ 
nihil  alind  est^  quam  otio  proprio  et  patientia  aliena  abati.  De 
carminibua  rel  eorum  auctoribus,  neque  qmdquam  scimus  neqve 
scire  possumua  prsctcr  ea  quae  in  carminibus  tradita  sunt :  unica 
enim  monumenta  antiquissimorum  temporum  nobb  restant ;  ne- 
ifue  de  lis  judicaturo,  aliunde  quam  ex  ipsb  judicium  instntendum 
est.  Historiola  de  compage  riiapsodiarum  a  Pisistrato  rel  Pisis- 
tratidis  facta^  si  oon  prorsus  spemenda^  de  Atheniensium  exem- 
^ari  vel  editione  tantum  accipi  debet ;  cujus  apud  Veteres  hand 
magnam  fuisse  auctoritatem^  e  grammaticorum  silentio  colligere 
licet. 

zzxiii.  Ut  tamen  concederemus  poemata  in  rhapsodias  divisa^ 
sparsim  et  membratim  in  Graeciam  illata  esse,  mhii  obstaret  quo* 
minus  antea  in  Asiae  civitatibus  Integra  eztitissent.  Intet  ezem* 
plana  antiqua  in  Bibliotheca  Alexandnna  asservata,  percelefaf«  fuit 
Massiliense  illudf  quodreges  Alexandrim  ex  ea  civitalecoeHieiaiit» 
vel  conscribendum  curaverant  ex  antiquiore  quodam,  quod  condi* 
tores,  exulantes  ex  Ionia,  secum  asportasse  ciedtbile  est ;  nisi  quis 
Hibemici  cujusdam  antiquarii  senten^am  prxtuleriti  et  Homerum 
neque  Graecum  fuisse,  neque  lingua  Graeca,  sed  Celtica  vel  Hi- 
bemica  usum  esse,  credere  malit/  Herodotus,  scriptor  Aaiaticus, 
qui  seculo  Pisistratidamm  expulsionem  subsequuto  vixit,  nihil 
nosse  videtur  de  rhapsodiis  sparsis,  et  ab  Adieniensium  prindt^ibus 
in  duo  corpora  redactis :  sed  laudat  Iliadem  et  Odysseam,  taiiquam 
poemata  Integra  et  absoluta  ea  forma,  qtra  per  quadringentos  jam* 
pridem  annos  extitissent/  Poemata  quoque  ipsa»  haud  e  mem* 
hris  alienis,  aut  partibus  heterogeniis,  conflata  esse ;  at  singula  et 
Integra  fuisse  ab  initio ;  et  postea,  lectorum  vel  audientimm  com* 
modo,  in  rhapsodias  dissecta  ac  sejuncta,  me  jam  comprobasse 
confido,  argumentis  haud  spernendis,  quibus  alia  fartaise  adjecero^ 
cum  in  iiotutis  ostenderim  interpolationes  haud  paucas  eo  insertas 
esse,  ut  singulae  rhapsodiae  comrood^  a  se  invicem  sejungcrentor^ 
et  partes  Integra?  videreutur. 

'XX3CIV.  Przter  Massiliense,  aliarum  etiam  civitatmn  atqtie  gen* 
tium  nominibus  insignita  singula  exemplarii  antiqua  a  giammaticis 

laudata  sunt;  scilicet  Chii,.  Cypri,  Siftopea,  Cretx^ 
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et  Argeos ;  qiue  d'Anue  de  Villoison,  vlr  de  omnibus  bonis  lit- 
teris,  pTxsertim  Grxcis,  optim^  meritus,  non  singula  exemplaria 
3  majoribus  tndita,  aut  a  rhapsodis  collecta  credit ;  sed  editioncs, 
guas  atraoermU  nonntdUc  civitates.'  Me  tamen  Fateor,  (rcnia 
viri  doctissimi '  et  nobis  dam  vixit  amicissimi  dixerim}  baud  intet- 
ligere  quomodo  civitates  aut  respublicz  editorum  officiis  funn 
possent ;  aut  qualia  senatus  consults  vel  plebiscita  fierent  Se 
singulorum  versuum  yariis  lectionibus,  cum  ex  unoquoque  co- 
dice  aligc  seligendx,  ftlix  repudiandx  essent.  Minus  edam  com- 
pertum  babeo,  qua  ntione  omnes  civitates  insulx  Cretac  vel  Cyprif 
unius  editoris  vel  granunatici  munus  exequerentur  vel  explerent  *. 
Gnecorum  autem  veienim  moribus  et  institutis  optitne  congrnitj 
singulas  vel  socias  civitates  singula  exemplaiia  e  sparsis  et  divulsis 
diversoTum  rbapsodorum  cantilenis,  communi  auctotitate  integra 
compansse,  ac  publico  sumptu  Utteris  mandasse. 

zzzv.  Haud  tamen  Fred.  Aug.  Wolfii  de  hac  re  seiitentiam 
omnino  repudiare  ausim :  nequc  enim  a  ratione  vel  consuetudrne 
veterum  alienum  est,  custodes  Bibliothecx  Alexandrinx  singulis 
Homericorum  caiminum  exemptaribus  nomina  posutsse  earum 
civitatmn  vel  in3ulHTum,'e  quibus  ea,  privatorum  lortasse  scriniis, 
emissent  vel  collegissent ;  atque  inde  orta  esse  duo  recensionum  vel 
editionum  genera  qux  ab  Alexandrinis  laudata  sint ;  a]  nar  Avipat 
quales  essent  Antimachi  et  Rhiani ;  et  al  xttri  tikit!  vel  i*  inhiant 
ut  Maasiliensisr  Chia,  Argiva,  Sinopica,  Cypria,  et  Cretica.*  Pr»> 
terea  fuit  exemplar  percelebre  illud  »  va^9i)xa; ;  quod  cura  Aris< 
totelis,'  vel,  ut  alii  maluerunt,  Callistbenis  et  Anaxarchi,  correc- 
^m,*  Alexander  in  cista  pretiosissimat  inter  spolia  Persaruni 
Capta>  depoiitum  tenebat,  et  secum  semper  habelntt.  Wolfii  au- 
tem  sententix  vocabula  ixiM-ii;  et  Sia^tuo-iif,  quibus  Vetera  exemplaria 
dignoscuntur,  obstare  videntur;  xapiSwris  cnim,  noncxSaa-i;  vel 
Iti^iaM-if  ea  ratione  facta  fulsset. 

xxxvi.  Mirart  alioquin  in  primis  debuit,  quisquis  viri  docti 
tententiam,  de  canninibus  a  Pisistraio  vel  Pisiatratidis  in  ordinem 
redacts,  amptexus  sit,  Atticam  recensionem  vel  editionem  in  Bib- 
liotbeca  nullatn  fuisse  memoracn  dtgnam ;  neque  regent  munifi- 
centissimum,  qui  quindacim  talentis,  adjectis  quoque  novis  et  pul- 
cherrimis  apographu,  tragicorum  .£tchyli,  Sophoclis,  et  Euripi- 
dis  cxemplaria  antiqua  ab  Atheniensibus,  tnvitis  etiam,  coemisset,* 

■  Prolegom.  in  11.  p.  sziii. 
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de  Homericorum  carminum  exemplari  aliquo  conquirendo  ez  ea 
civitate,  quae  its  formam  ipsam  induisset,  et  litterU  prima  con<* 
signassct,  unquam  cogitasse.  Quod  si  tanta  beneficia  in  poesim 
contulissent  Attici,  ut  Iliadem  et  Odysseam  e  sparsis  ac  disjectia 
diversorum  poetarum  carminibus  coudidissenti  antiquissima  earum 
exemplaria,  haud  minus  quam  tragcediarum  ex  Athenis  compa- 
randa  fuissent.  Bibiiothecx  tamen  conditoribus  ac  curatoribus 
potius  visum  est,  neglectis  prorsus  Athenis,  talia  exemplaria  e  Si- 
nope  et  Massilia,  extremis  Asix  et  Europx  oris,  inter  gentes  feraa 
ac  barbaras  conditis  conquirere ;  ubi  Siao-xsuaorcuy  et  emendaturien- 
tium  fuco  et  commentls  minus  obnoxia  fuissent ;  atque  idee  pris- 
tinum  nitorem  carminu^n  integrum  et  illsesum  conservassent.  Fa- 
bulam  itaque  istam  aut  nesctsse  aut  sprevisse  eos  oportet :  studia 
enim  regum  et  grammaticoruin  haud  paullo  acriora  erant  in  Ho- 
merum,  quam  in  trag'icos,  vel  alios  quoscunque  poetas;  neque 
sumptui  aut  labori  ulli  pcpercissent,  quo  codices  meliores  vel  an- 
tiquiores  se  obtinere  posse  sperassent. 

XXX  VI I.  Ipse  Wolfius,  cum  e  sensibus  animi  potius  quam  e 
praesumptis  opinionibus  judicium  profert,  parum  huic  fabulac 
iidere  videtur ;  tametsiy  ut  sententiam  suam>  quae  tota  ex  ea  pen- 
dety  quoquo  modo  tueatur,  aliam  et  absurdiorem,  ei  quasi  fulcrum 
ac  supplementumi  sibi  coniinxit  \  atque  religiosam  earn  et  perpe- 
tuam  morum  veterum  observantiam,  et  loquendi  sentiendique  k>t- 
mularum  constantiam,  quam  in  carminibus  miramur  \  et  quae  uni 
setati,  et  unius  hominis  ingenio  tantum  congrucre  videtur,  ex 
unius  Aristarchi  eleganti  ingenio  et  doctrina  profectam  esse  con- 
tendit;'  cum  nihilominus,  ex  innumeris  locis'constaret,  ut  doc- 
tissimus  PIcyne  jampridem  monuit,  Aristarchum  neque  indolem 
neque  prosodiam  vetcris  linguae  cognitam  habuisse. 

xxxviii.  Haud  tamen  ullum  Homericorum  carminum  exemplar 
Pisistrati  seculo  antiquius  extitisse,  aut  sexcentesimo  prius  anno 
ante  Christum  natum,  scriptum  fuisse,  facile  credam :  rara  enim 
et  perdifficilis  erat  iis  temporibus  scriptura  ob  penuriam  materiae 
scribcndo  idonex ;  cum  litteras  aut  lapidibus  exarare,  aut  tabulis 
ligneis,  aut  laminis  metalli  alicujus  insculpere  oporteret;  quo 
modo  in  laminis  plumbeis  antiquis^mum  Hesiodi  exemplar  apud 
Delphos  asservabatur.  Laminx  autem,  qux  totius  Iliadis  vel 
Odyssex  capaces  fuissent,  omnem  ratiouem  modumque  ponderis 
et  impensi  excessissent ;  atque  ideo  memoriter  retenta  sunt,  et 
hxc,  et  alia  veterum  poetarum  carmina  \  et  per  urbes  ac  vicos,  et 
in  principum  virorum  xdibus  decantata  a  rhapsodis  istis,  qui  his- 
trionicam  quandam  artem  exercebant>  et  alienorum  fructibus  in^ 
geniorum  sese  alebant.  Neque  mirandum  est  ea  per  tot  secula 
sic  integra  conservata  esse :  quoniam,  non,  ut  Scotorum  quidam 
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it  pseudo-Oniani  sui  poetnatibus  persuadere  laborarunt,  casu 
quodam  novo  et  inaudho,  per  homines  rusticos  et  indigentes,  aliis 
negotiis  et  curis  distractos  et  impe<litos,  tmdita  erant :  sed  per  eos, 
qui,  ab  omnibus  Gnecisc  et  coloni.imm  regibus  et  civitatibus  mer- 
cede  Gatis  ampla  conducti>  omnia  sua  studia  in  iis  ediscendis, 
retinendis,  et  rite  recitandis,  conferebant.  Nc  tamen  Scoti,  de 
poesi  sua  Celtica,  soli  sine  xmulis  gloriarentur,  Hibemicus  anti- 
quarius  facettssimus  poema  haud  paullo  antiquius,  si  credere  Itbet, 
de  bello  Trojano,  patria  lingua  prisca  scriptum  inveiiit :  quam 
linguam,  sive  Celticam,  sive  Scythicam,  sive  Magogicam,  sive 
Pelasgicam  dixeris,  non  atiam  esse  ea,  c  qua  omnia  Gr^corum 
carmina  antiquiora  translata  sint;  prxacnim  Homerica ;  qu;c  Ter- 
pandrum^  septimi  ante  Christum  natum  seculi  lyricum  et  citha- 
ristam,  aut  alium  quemvis  ejusmodi  hominem  transtutisse  conten- 
dit ;  neque  unquam  suspicatus  est  vir  egregius  Uiadem  suam  Hi- 
betntcam  ex  iisdem  materiis,  quibus  Shakespeani  "  Troilus  et 
Cressida,"  confictam  esse,  codcm  vel  serioTe  etiam  seculo :  quamvis 
id  tuto  admittere  potuerit,  ct  plane  niliilominus  cvincere  Hibeniin 
Iliaca  vetustiora  quam  Scotix  Ossianica  carmina  esse.' 

Haud  minus  egregie  hatlucinati  sunt  vetenim  nonnulli ;  qui, 
sacerdotum  j^gyptiorum  jactatione  et  pra:stigiis  ludificati,  Home- 
rum,  Memphi,  e  libris  in  Vulcani  templo  asservatis,  Iltadem  et 
Odysseam  transtulisse  vel  confinxisse  tradiderunt  :*  jVgyptii  enim, 
etsi  materiam  ad  conscribendos  libros  idoneam,  Grxcis  medio 
6eptimo  ante  Christum  natum  seculo  primi  suppeditaverint,'  ipst 
liuDos  nisi  rituales  et  annales  scripsisse  videntur ;  neque  minus 
calum  et  solum,  quam  hominum  ingenia  ct  indoles  lingux,  poesi, 
qux  raria  et  insequalia  poscit,  inimica  fuerunt. 

XXXIX.  Plutarchus  autem  Lycurgum,  Lacedxmomorum  legum- 
latorem,  carmina  Homerica  in  Ionia  apud  Cleophyli  cujusdam 
posteros  tnvenisse  trndidit ;  atque  ca  noiio  ante  Christum  natum 
seculo  exscripsisse,  ei  in  patriam  retulisse ;  cum  jam  antea  ob' 
scura  quxdam  eorum  fama  inter  Grxcia;  incolas  percrcbuisset,  ac 
partes  aut  lactnise  nonnullx  sparsim  et  singulatim  circumferrentur. 
Sed  Iiacc  fabula,  ut  cuivis  scntire  licet,  in  Lacedzmoniorum,  vel 
eorum  legumlatoris  laudem  tota  conficta  est  ab  homine  rerum  an- 
tiquarum,  et  priscae  monim  indolis  prorsus  ignaro  ;  qui  libros  ex- 
scribere  ejusdem  impensi  atque  operis  in  Lycurgi,  ac  sua  ipsius 
Ktate  crediderat. 

XL.  Si  vero  carmina  tam  sero  litteris  mandabantur,  haud  mi- 
randum  est  grammaticos  Alexandrinos  tam  parum  luminis  aut 
fructus  e  suis  codicibus  hausisse ;  cum  scribsc,  qui  ea  e  rhapsodo- 

'  Collcclanca  Hibemin,  Prcf.  in  vol.  iti,  *  Ibid. 
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rum  recitationibus  cxccperant,  rei  antiquaric  parum  studiosi»  sua 
quisque  ipsius,  aut  ejus  qui  recitabati  patria  dialecto  ust  sint  ; 
quam,  gcntis  cujuscunque  fuisset,  Pisistrati  setate,  plurimum  ab 
Homcrico  sermone  immutatam  esse  oportet ;  ita  ut^  ne  in  anti- 
quissimo  quidem  Bibliothecae  exemplari,  granimatici  ilii  digamma 
inventuri  essent ;  neque  si  forte  in  Argivo  vel  Cretensi  occur- 
risset,  pro  alio  quam  dialecti  semibarbane  signo  ezoietOy  a  yyoetae 
cultissimo  sermone  prorsus  abigendo,  habituri  essent.  £  breribua 
titulis,  in  laminis  et  lapidibus  insculptis,  linguae  veteris  reliquiae 
eruendsB  erant ;  atque  ex  iis  norma  aliqua  constituendai  qua,  ex« 
emplaribus  inter  se  coUatis,  et  metri  analogixque  justa  ratione  ha- 
bita,  e  diversorum  discrepantiis,  unum  congruens  et  sincerum,  ab 
omnibus  rhapsodorum  sordibus  purgatum^  confici  potuisset.  Sed 
alia  prorsus  criticorum  veterum  emendandi  corrigendique  ratio 
fuit. 

XLT.  Inscriptionum^  qux  adhuc  cztant»  vix  unam  aut  alteram 
ad  setatem  Pisistrato  priorem  referre  ausim :  in  nummis  enim  an« 
tiquissimisy  quorum  complurcs  baud  paullo  vetustiores"  sunt,  sig- 
num  pro  nomine  gentis  vel  civitatis  est ;  et  litterae  aut  nuUse,  aut 
initiales  tantum :  neque  Homericorum  temporum  monumenta  in- 
scripta  speranda  sunt;  sed  posteriora  potius  exquirenda^  quae 
inter  gentes  minus  cultas  condita,  sermonem  ipsis  antiquiorem,  et 
Homerico  propiorem  exhibeant.  Hujusmodi  est  tabula  ilia  He- 
racleensis;  quae,  sub  finem  quarti  ante  Christum  natum  seculi 
exarata,  dialecti  specicm  vetustiorem  exhibet,  quam  quae  in  alio 
quovis  ejusmodi  monumcnto  adhuc  deprehensa  sit.  Si  Pelo- 
ponnesi,  Bceotiae,  et  Phocidis  urbium  reliquias  perscrutari  licerety 
alia  forte  et  antiquiora,  hominum  baud  magis  elegantiis  recenti- 
oribus  elimatorumi  inventuri  foremus :  neque  hujus  seculi  princi- 
pes>  si  partem  aliquam  opum,  quas  in  bellorum  et  luxus  voragines 
profunduntf  in  iis  erueiidis,  exquirendis^  et  in  luccm  proferendis^ 
expcndercnt,  minus  sux  ipsorum  gloriae,  aut  civium  et  subditorum 
felicitati  consulercnt.  Quae  reges  Alexandrini  bello  fortiter  ge»» 
serint,  vol  pace  splendide  ostentaverint,  vix  est  qui  nunc  scire 
curet :  sed  quae  in  bonas  artes  ac  litteras,  praesertim  in  Home<^ 
rica  carmina  contulerunt,  ca  demum  omnia  pro  communibus  in 
'genus  humanum  beneiiciis  adhuc  agnoscuntur;  et,  ubicunque 
terrarum  humanitatis  et  elegantiae  studia  aliquid  progressus  fece- 
rint,  tanquam  gloriae  monumenta  celebrantur,  quae  eo  etiam  omni- 
bus aliis  ejusmodi  monumentis  pnestant,  quod  ipsa  vetustasj  quae 
caetera  subruit,  hxc  auget,  in  aetemumque  auctura  est. 

xLii.  De  se  suaque  patria  Hesiodus  in  carmine  quaedam  me- 
moravit;  atque  ideo  ansam  praebuit  chronographis  accuratius  in* 
quirendi  de  aetate^  qua  vixerit :  sed  neqi^e  Iliadis  neque  Odysseae 
auctor  aliquid  de  se  ipso  dixit ;  neque  uUam  notitiam  vel  hominum 
vel  rerum  sui  seculi  posteris  tradiditj  e  qua  vel  de  loco  vel  de 
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tempoK,  qas  floruerit,  qukquid  certt  statnete  pouimnt.  £x  in- 
dole tamen  lingue,  et  syllabarum  tionnullarum  meiisurU  certis- 
sime  constat  utnunque  Hcsiodo  antiqiiiorem  esse :  nam  omnium 
linguarum  progressio  eadem  est ;  atque  in  contrahendo  et  com- 
primendo  paulTatim  tonos  ac  syllabasj  et  in  elidendo  ac  mcrflienda 
Tocis  aniculationes,  pnecipu^  fit. 

xLiti.  Hanc  pnetertiin  ob  cansam,  Iltas  mihi  videtur  antiqulor 
OdjrWea  i  ec  a  poeta  prsECedentis  seri  condita  esse.  Par  in  utro- 
qiie  poemate  aimjrikitas  monitn,  idem  yyav;  &iy(»ivKgttm  xaI  xa^if 
i^imoTHi  atqui  TOces  qusedam  Odyssex  e  Tit«  cultions  usu,  et 
return  statu  jam  maturiore  orta  esse  videntur ;  ut  •^^fiarn,  <ip«| 
quse  urifpMTK  in  Iltade  sunt)  \ivyi,,  dtvertoriwH publiaaii i  0u0Xiyef 
Sir^jiifjunit  e  bibti,  beiba  ^gyptiaca,  Iliadis  auctori  ignotitjacttu  t 
h[T<6iB,  operam  mercenariam  faeiOt  Terbum  e  nomine  t^f,  terout 
merceuarius,  effictum,  ac  norum  hominum  ordinem,  medium  in- 
ter aerroB  «t  ingenues,  indicans ;  qui  nuiquam  in  tliade  memo^ 
ratur,  neque  civili  remm  atatui  in  ea  adumbrato  utis  «on^uere 
Tidetur. 

xt.iv.  Voces  alise,  in  utroqae  poemate  petinde  obviae,  in  Odys- 
sea  breTiorem  sumunt  formam  ;  atque  Atticam  istam  elegandam 
et  concimiitatem,  qua:  majestatem  reteris  lingux  paullatim  subrufr- 
bat,  jamdudum  obreptantem  ptodunt.  Hujusniodi  sunt  NtlNT- 
MOT,  penultima  breri,  pro  MlJVTA/iVOi",  e  panicipio  JV/lJVr- 
MEyOS  contracto  j  BESniS  pro  BESnESIVX ;  «t  AFPOTHX 
pto  ArPOIilTHS :  atque  item  secuodus  casus  nominii  'Hltiif 
'HOOS  in  dtssyllabum}  et  AOATO,  penultima  correpta,  pro 
AQAXXATO I  KtOI  quoque  .et  KPEA  in  monosyllaba ;  et  par- 
ticipia  pncterita  TE6NHnS,  nEHTHnS,  &c.  qux,  more  anti- 
quo  lonico,  penultimas  semper  productas  in  Iliadcj  nisi  locis  in- 
terpolatis  habent,  in  dissyllaba  TEBXESIS,  nEDTEIlS,  &c. 
poeunun  Atheniensium  more  contracta.  Vox,  qux  in  Iliade, 
uno  dempto  loco,'  FEPAIH  trisyllaba  est  ubique,  in  Odyssea 
non  nisi  dissyllaba  vel  monosyllaba,  FPAIH,  rPHTX,' et  Aixnti 
rpH  TX,  occurriti  qua  more  antique,  rPAFH,  FPAFX,  et 
rPAFIX  scribenda  esse,  e  Latino  GRAVIS,  inde  deducto,  cer- 
tissim^  constat  (  atque  ita  FEPAFOX  et  rEPAl'Ilt  pro  yEgaiof  et 
ytgtu^,  pari  ratione  lliadi  restituenda  sunt. 

xLv.  In  sententiarum  constructione,  qu«  vulgo  syntaxis  vo. 
catur^  parum  di&erentise  est :  obscrrare  tamen  licet,  'EflMN  in 
'  Odyssea  baud  in&equenter  in^catlrum  sibi  subjuuctum  habere ; 
quod  in  Iliade  nusquam  evenit. 

XLvi.  Alia  est  autem  mytborum  et  sArorum  ratio;  cum  UiaiT 
cus  poeta  nequs  Mercurium  deonun  nuncium,  neque  Ncptuntun 

'  r.  3S6  interpolatoin  titc  tolaro  locum.  3nG~8.  sISm  ob  cautu  SEU^icsri 
licFt;  «ed  qua  rstione  rvpaTguidiu  lit,  vlx  ojierv  preihiin  est  ronjrcnris  iu- 
ilalgae. 
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tridentigcruiDi  neque  Delon  iiuulam  ApoUini  8acnun»  neque  deum 
eum  oraculis  yjpuorFot^  aut  homines  XP^^^^'^^^>'  neque  Thesea 
adiquem  heroa  \  neque  hominem  ullum,  impia  ista  posterionim 
tempoTum  flhrotf«oa-fi,  inter  deos  relatum,  nosse  videtun 

xLvii.  Vestigia  etiam  Odysseae  insunt  artium  ac  8cientiaruln^ 
rudium  scilicet  adhuc  et  agrestiunii  auctarum  tamen,^  et  gradum 
aliquem  paullo  eminentiorem  adeptamm.  Lyrae  chordae  haud 
diutius  e  lino  factae  sunt/  sed  ex  ovium  intestinisi  ut  hodie  fiunt  \  et 
verticiUum,  xoAXot)',  quo  intenderentur  et  remitterentur,  adjectum 
est  ^'  quod  lUacus  poeta  in  Achillis  lyra  *  vix  silentio  transisset, 
si  ei  innotuisset.  Usus  etiam  colunmarum  in  aedificiis  frequens 
in  Odyssea,  nusquam  in  Iliade,  memoratur ;  atque  ideo  ignotum 
fuisse  poets»  antiquiori  coUigere  licet :  vix  enim  in  Priami  aedium 
tain  magnifica  descriptione,'  eum  siluisset,  si  cocnosset.  Co- 
lumnae>  quas  in  Ulyssis  aula  sive  triclinio  stabant,  aroorum  trunci, 
medio  aedificio  erecti  ad  tigna  tecti  imbricati  sustinendat  foisse 
videntur;  atque  ita,  ut  hastas,  quibus  Graeci  antiquissimi  nun- 
quam  non  armati  prodibant,  appositas  continerent,  circumquaque 
striati,  haud  aliter  quam  columnac  Doricx  in  posterorum  tempUs.^ 
Oceanum  denique  oc^ippow^  refiuentem  esse,  longinquiore  naviga- 
tionei  quamvis  obscur^  et  amtogu^^  homines  jam  tum  percepisae 
videntur;  cum  nihil  ejusmodi  in  carmine  Iliaco,  nisi  in  versu 
manifeste  spurio  et  commentitio/  memoratum  sit  In  artibus 
humilioribus  quoque  et  agrestibusj  usus  aiytnr/cov  aquilarum  mi^ 
nontm,  in  aucupio ;'  et  retis,  hxriou  woKtmwcv,  in  piscatu^*'  pro- 
gressus  indicant>  qui»  utcuqque  spern^ndi  in  Iiac  satietate  et  fas- 

»  OdyM.e.  79— 8t. 

*  Iliad  2.  570.  Haud  me  effiigit  viros  doctos  \lw  istod  pro  cantiuncnia  qna. 
dain  habiiiiise:  sed  obstat  eonini  seotentia;  vnh;  nam  •fi^n  qui  ad  citliaram  ca- 
nity ipsa  Cveniiii. 

3  Odyss.  ♦.  406.  ^  Iliad.  1. 186.  *  II.  z.  242— .iO, 

^  Od.  A.  210.  Hand  mc  fugit  doctrioa  et  inf^enio  insigues  esse  viros,  qai 
negaverint  iov^H'j^'m  istam  columnae  striam  sive  caDaliculom  fiiisse  ;  et  pro  ap* 
penso  vel  prope  apposito  quodam ;  vel  ipiia  media  coltimna  excavata  polios  ha* 
nuerint.  Venia  tamen  eorum  ^i^^erim,  male  eos  intellexisse  Graeca  tarn  poetaa 
quam  commentatoris  Eustathii :  nam  vpo;  xiOM,  columiuB  ip$i,  non  ret  aUcui 
ex  «a  €x$tanti  vel  anUposittt,  ha»tam  adnixam,  unice  aiignificare  potest;  at  bind 
reddidit  Virgilius 

qu»  mediis  ingcnti  adnixa  columnaD 

^Bdibus  adstabat,  validam  vi  corripit  hastam. 

(JEn,  xii.  92.) 
neqne  KusUlhios,  per  it;  luova  iyytyXvfAfxhni,  mediam  columnam  exoapatoMy  to* 
luisse  existimandus  est ;  cum  id  per  xtova  xfX9<Xu;|ufr>iv  exprimendnm  foret ;  sed 
auperficiem  ^us   inseulptam  %el  exaratam,  ita  nt  basts,  ei  aduixc,  immotae 
starent. 

7  2.  399.  »  Odyss.  X.  303—6. 

'  lb.  386.  ejusmodi  rete  sub  alio  nomine^  n-^i^i  Xivoi>,  memoratur  II.  E.  487, 
sed  totus  locus— 478-9S — insititius,  et  serioris  cujnsdam  poets  esse  videtur; 
hand  pauca  enim  ei  insont  ab  Homerico  senoonc  aliena,  qns  in  notola  rccen* 
sebimiu. 
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tidio  rerum,  iis  xtatibus  noiiniai  tard^  et  pluribns  trritis  conatSiu 
liebanr. 

XLVI1I.  Ut  uberior  et  vilidior  in  omando>  ita  modestior  in 
iiiigendo  est  Illadia  auctor ;  quod  non  a  tnente  solum  vegedoFe 
et  judicio  severiore  profectum  esse  crediderim ;  sed  quodatnmodo 
etiam,  e  locorum  ubi  res  gestx  essent  propinquitate :  Tnudis 
*mra  camporum  situs,  fluminum  cursuSi  iilontium  pnenipta  et 
cacumina,  audientibus  proximKrum  regionum  incoUs,  apprimt 
nota  esse  debuerant ;  atque  ideo,  dum  heroum  vis  ac  fordtudo 
supra  omnem  natune  modum  efferebatur,  istiusmodi  reroxn  r»- 
tio  justa  et  accurau  habenda  erat,  qua  integra  veritatia  specie^ 
in  rebus  netis,  fingendi  licentix  in  ignotii  obtenderetur. 

XLix.  De  Ithaca  autem,  insula  parra,  longinqua  et  obscura* 
cum  niliil  omnino  scirent  coloui  tUi  Asiatici>  pronis  auribus^  ad, 
quxcunque  poetx  fingere  libuerit  accipienda,  auditum  venie- 
Kint.  Minus  etiam  curtosos  fuisse  oponuit  de  peregrinationibus 
Ulyssis,  de  gentibus  et  regionibus,  quas  eum  adiisse,  et  poitenus 
ac  prodigiis,  que  eum  in  iis  vidiase,  poeta  commentus  sit :  nequB 
serioris  xvi  geograpbi,  qui  eaa  gentes  et  regiones  inter  freta  Si- 
cuia,  Tyrrhena,  &c.  perquirebant,  aliter  eirasse  mihi  videntur, 
quam  siquis  inter  insulas  Oceani  Australis  Gulliverianas  istas  L^ 
liput,  Blcfuscue,  &c.  perquirere  susceperit.  Ita  nonnulloe  gr»< 
vioris  judicii  viros  inter  veteres  sensisse  constat;'  quanquamxa^ 
cenlioTum  poetanim  studia,  dum  res,  quas  tractareut,  Homerids 
fabulis  omare  et  augere  laborarent,  alteri  opiuioni  plus  ponderia 
et  auctoritatis  addiderint.  Gentes  quoque,  qux  eas  regiones  in- 
colebant,  dum  in  patrisc  honorem,  aiitiquitatis  speciem  e  caimii^ 
bus  Homericis  unaquxque  captaret,  rumorem  vel  indicium  quod* 
cunque,  tenuiBsimum  etiam,  quo  Grxcorum  principes  a  Tn^ 
redenntes  ea  loca  atttgisse  crederentur,  mAi  arripuere  et  amU- 
tiose  auxere :  unde  evenit  ut  Sicilia  pro  Cyclopum,  Campania 
pro  Lxstrygonum,  et  Corcyra  pro  Phseacuro  patria  habita  utj 
cum  tamen,  revera,  non  aliter  e  mente  poetse,  de  Cyclopibus  et 
Lscstrygonibus  quam  de  Brobdignagtensibus,  statuendum  fuerit| 
neque  Phseaces  et  eorum  insula  Scoeria  alio  loco  habendi,  quam 
Panchxa,  Laputa,  £utopia,  et  aliac  ejusmodi  fabubsz,  quas  fac&> 
tissiml  homines,  sive  in  sacerdotum  et  philosophorum  ludibrium, 
sive  in  summx  beatitudinis  exemplum,  suopte  qmsque  ingenlo» 
effinzerint.  Neque  multum  profecit  rir  acerrimiU)  qui,  post  Utat- 
cam  topographiam  tam  felici  industria  expeditam,  Odysuacam 
baud  paribus  auspiciis  tenuvit :  omnis  enim  simiUtudo  Homericc 
cum  posterorum  Ithaca  e  nova  lectione  Jacobi  Bryant,  ATTAP 
pro  'yfr  JE  T  in  Od.  ix.  26,  pendet:  quam  senex,  inscitia  mz 
tironi  condonanda,  protulit ;  et  juvenis,  verecundia  etiam  in  puero 

'  SmbOD.  1.  i.  p.  34. 1.  Tij-  p.  S9!>. 
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nuiilas  Americatias  ex  orbe  terraram  sustulerat ;  quaecunque  enim 
de  lis  narrata  essent  suis  temporibus,  cum  omnia  fraude  et  men- 
daciis  impudentissimis  refeita  et  inquinata  essent^  nemini  sano 
credenda  esse  contendebat  \  neque  qux  Hispani,  Lusitani,  et  I  tali 
de  Christophori  Columbi,  Americi  Vespucii,  Ferdinandi  Magel- 
lan!, et  aliorum  longinquis  per  maria  incognita  profectionibus, 
antea  tradidissent,  pluris  aestimanda,  quam  quae  eorum  populares 
iisdem  temporibus  de  Amadis,  Palmerinii  Orlandi,  vel  RinaMi 
rebus  gestis  scriptitassent  \  sive  quae,  pari  impudentia,  nebulo  qui- 
dam  sub  Gulliverii  nomine  de  ejusmodi  navigatione  nuper  proferre 
ausus  esset. 

Liii.  Diversorum  hominum  diversi  cum  ratione  insaniendi  sunt 
modi.  Huic  aliquid  verum  credere,  quod  non  et  antiquum,  reli- 
gio  fuit :  illis  omnia  omnium  hominum  ac  teitiporum  commenta, 
Tersus  sibyllinos,  PhCcnicias  Sanchoniathonis,  nescio  cujus,  his- 
toriasi  poemata  Rowleiana,  &c.  &c.  pro  Sanctis  et  sinceris  amplec- 
tari  et  venditare  solenne  erat ;  dum  virorum  gravissimorumj  Thu- 
cydidts,  AristoteliSi  et  Strabonis  de  rebus  antiquis  testimonia  tiz 
notatu  digna  vidcrentur.  Quse  de  Anaxagorae,  Metrodori  Scepsii 
ct  aliorum  opinionibus  suam  sententiam  comprobantibus,  attulit 
qnidam,  falsa  sunt  omnia;  nemo  enim  veterum,  ne  eorum  quidem, 
qui  sub  Homericarum  fabularum  involucris  suae  sapientiae  argu- 
lias  se  invcnisse  crcdebant,  de  ipso  bello  Trojano  dubitationem 
unquam  attulerat ;  licet  poeta  res  in  eo  gestas  exomasse  potius 
quam  enarrasse  visus  sit ;  ct  de  animis  audientium  commovendisy 
magis  quam  de  mcntibus  instruendis  cogitasse  \  atque  idcirco  rera 
consilia  belli  non  aperuisse ;  sed  speciem  quandam  probabilem, 
poesi  magis  quam  rerum  ration!  aptam,  ei  prxtendisse :  nam  He» 
lena,  si  praetexta,  vix  vera  causa  tanti  belli  esse  potuit;  nunquam 
enim  homines  usque  eo  futui  ct  stulti  fuenint,  ut  pro  una  mulier- 
cula,  aut  illi  tot  labores  suscipere  voluissent,  aut  isti  tot  mala  sus- 
tinuerint.  Si  de  belli  Peloponnesiaci  causis  nihil  cognitum  esset 
praeter  ea  qux  tradidit  Aristophanes,  non  alia  fuissc  Periclis  in  eo 
suscipiendo  consilia  quivis  credidcrit ;  nee  de  Graccia  subigenda  et 
imperio  rerum  occupando ;  sed  de  mulierculis  quibusdam  recupe- 
randis  eum  tantum  cogitasse.'  Quae  comicus  vituperandi  et  mbr- 
dendiy  antiquus  pocta  ornandi  studio  fingebat,  baud  nescius  quan- 
tum Helena:  persona  ci  profutura  esset ;  atquo  audientes  non  adeo 
curiosos  ejusmodi  rerum  acstimatores  esse,  ut  justa  carum  ratio  in 
omnibus  reddcnda  foret. 

Liv.  Vera  belli  causa  fuisse  videtur  aucta  ultra  modum  imperia, 
cum  Agamemnonis,  turn  Priami;  atque  inde  mutua  xmulatio,  sibi 
invicem  praecavendi  studia,  timores,  odia,  et  irx  \  qux  inter  prsc* 
potcntcs  semper  suboriri  solent.     Imperium  Trojanum  quoque  Pe- 
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lopidanim  regnum  avitutn  fuisse  traditur;  quod  Dardanidarum 
famitia,  expulso  Tantalo,  Agamemnonis  et  Menelai  proavo,  vi  oc- 
cupasse  credebatur.  Recuperandi  ttaque  imperii  studium  momenti 
aliquid  in  cousiliis  habere  potuit;  nee  non  et  juris  xqui  probabilem 
obtendere  speciem  expeditioni,  qua  majonim  res  sibi  vindicandas> 
et  injurias  prius  iliatas  ulclscendas,  susceperat.  Belli  autetn  even- 
tus  Tix  minus  funestus  victoribus  quam  victis  fuit:  quantumvis 
enim  glorix  Gnccorum  principes  inde  retulisient,  res  donii,  quae 
interim  labefactabantur,  nibilo  Taiidiores  ex  ea  post  rcditum  factx 
sunt }  at  conquassata  Pelopidarum  potentisj  et  sumptibus  ac  casdi- 
bus  fractx  et  imminutx  Aclixonim  opes,  Heraclidis  et  Doribua 
occasionem  redeundi  ct  Feloponnesum  invadendi  prasbuisse  viden- 
tur  :  ita  ut  mcmorabili,  baud  tamcn  unico  exemplo,  victoria  populi 
clades  et  ultima  ruina  e  bello  prospere  gesto  successcrit. 

Lv.  Etiamsi  alia  sit  in  noiiiiullis  mythorum  et  sacrorum  ratiOi 
Odyssese  tamcn,  nihilominus  quam  Itiaais  auctori,  mystica  ilia  et 
symboiica  posterorum  religio  prorsus  ignota  fuisse  videtur;  ne- 
que  del  ex  ea  orti,  vel  ad  cam  percinentes  ;  ut  Pan,  Silcnus,  Bac- 
chus, Cupido,  Sic.  in  locis  non  intcrpoiatis  usquam  obversantur. 
Neque  Hercules,  neque  Helenx  fratrcs,  qui,  ex  ea  rcligione  per- 
sonas  alienas  induti,  in  deorum  numerum  relati  sunt,  gradum  alt- 
quern  vel  honorem  supra  naturam  humanam  adepti  erant :  versus 
enim,  quibuS  inter  deos  recenscntur,  manifeste  spurii  et  insititii 
sunt.'  In  nummis  tamen  Grxcarum  civitatum  antiquissimis,  oc- 
tavo vel  noDO  etiam  seculo  ante  Christum  natum  cusis,  ejus  lel^ 
gionis  symbola  baud  iHfrequenter  impressa  occurrunt. 

LVI.  Nusquam  autem  vel  in  Iliade  vel  in  Odyssea,  aut  nummi 
aut  litterx  memorantur;  nam  (rqftaiTsc  ista  >Myti,  qux  in  tabdU 
plicatili  Bellerophontes  a  Proeto  acceperat,  symbola  erant  quxdam 
funcsta  et  exitiosa,  inter  socerum  et  generum  prius  constituta,  quo- 
rum voluntatem  neque  Bcllerophontes  neque  alius  quipiam,  non  ab 
iis  edoctuB,  intelligere  posset  :^  neque  talentum  auri  numisma,  sed 
pondus  est,  nulla  alia  re  usurpatum ;  unde  numisma  fortasse  ii^ 
tium  cepit :  quatenus  enim  e  pretii  ratione  magnitudinem  ejus  de^ 
finire  licet,  luud  alia  existimanda  sunt  numismata  ea  antiquissima^ 
qux  adhuc  extant,  pondo  granorum  ccLX.  plus  minusve,  singula 
quam  talenta  ilia  Homerica  cusa  ac  signata.  Omnb  ex  aoro  non 
decocto,  quale  e  fodinis  ac  metallis  provcnit,  opere  retustissimi 
moris,  luili  et  informi,  facta  sunt ;  neque  e  quatuordecim,  qux 
mibi  videre  coiitigit,  nisi  unum  litteris  signatum  est ;  SI  nempe, 
initialibus,  J?i#A7/liV;'  quorum  inaub,  alioqui  sterilis  et  saxosa* 
ami  metalla  satis  ampla  habebat. 

■  Oilvii.  A.300 — I.  )irli>y»M'i9B  iaterpotatDrem  miiiifeitG  iirodit. 
'  lliiid.  z,  16H,  &c. 

'  Caniabrigiic  >pnil  vinuR  onuliuiniiiBi  D.  E,  Ciiuke,  LL.  D.  qui  ee  et  cobI' 
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tax  ;  qu9?  a  successoribos  paullatim  imminuta,  in  minora  ea  Attica 
tandem  cesserunt.  Aristotdes,  teste  PoUuce,  litram  Sicelioticam 
pretio  aequam  obolo  j£ginetico  esse  tradidit :'  ita  ut  monetae  alte* 
rius  rationem  ponderis  ad  alterius  rationem  niuneri  redigere-in  num-» 
mts  adhuc  extantibus  facile  fuisset,  nisi  violentia  tyrannorum  rem 
saepe  maid  tractasset ;  et  argenti,  ut  xris,  signati  pretium  supra 
ponderis  et  moduli  rationem  auxisset. 

LVii.  Si  traditis  a  Strabone  et  chronico  Pario  fides  habenda  est, 
Phido,  Argiyorum  tyrannus,  monetam  ^ginae  cudendam  anno 
ante  Christum  natum  t>cccLXix.  primus  curavit  :^  at  Lydis  tamen 
Herodotus,  justiore  forsitan  ritulo,  ejus  inventionem  Tindicavit:^ 
nam  quae  Plutarchus  de  nummis  a  Theseo  cusis,  et  bovis  effigie 
signatis,  prodidit,*^  ab  omni  historiarum  fide  et  rei  antiquarian  ra^ 
tione  prorsus  abhorrent ;  cum  Homericis  etiam  temporibus,  diu 
post  Thesei  aetatem,  si  Thesea  aliquem  unquam  fuisse  credere 
^bet,  omne  genus  numismatis  usque  eo  ignotum  esset,  ut  neque 
aurum,  neque  argentum,  neque  aes,  pretii  rationem  aliis  rebus  sup- 
peditaret,  sed  boum  armenta ;  quorum  fantus  erat  usus  apud  ho- 
mines simplices  et  agrestes,  ut  absolute  pro  opibus  haberentur. 
Neque  me  fugit  Phidonem  hunc,  ra  [lergx  TotYicoLvra  ilsXoTrovi^o'ioKriy 
inter  Crocsi  aequales  sexto  demum  ante  Christum  natum  secula 
recensitum  esse  ab-  Herodoto ;'  qui  seriori  cuidam  Argivorum  ty- 
sanno  ejusdem  nominis  ea  tribuisse  videtur  quae  ad  autiquiorem 
jure  pertinebant:  nam  nemo  non  rei  anriquariae  prorsus  ignarus 
credere  potest,  Crcesi  demum  seculo,  vel  mensuras  yel  pondcra 
¥el  monetam  Graecis  quibuscumque  primum  innotuisse. 

LViiT.  jEgincnsium  nummi  argentei,  vulgo  ^giensibus  perpc* 
ram  tributi,  extant  nonnulli,  quos  si  non  sub  antiquissimo  illo 
Fhidone,  aetate  ab  eo  proxima  cusos  fuisse,  ex  opere  rudi  et  in- 
formi,  coUigcre  licet:  at  aurea  nihilominus  Asiaticorum  talenta, 
supra  memorata,  aliquanto  vetustiora  esse  videntur:  artis  enim 
prima  et  incerrissima  incepta  plane  exhibent.  Aurum  justo  pon- 
dere  finitum,  et  igne  liquefactum  in  aquam  eflriindebatur,  qua  in 
massae  naturalis  speciem  abnormem  et  fortuitam  efiingebatur ;  at- 
que  sic  in  typum  malleo  et  clavo  quadrato  adigebatur.  Aurea  nu- 
mismata  argenteis  et  aereis  aetate  priora  esse,  credendum  est  -,  cum 
aurum  magis  obvium  et  inventu  facilius  fuerit ;  atque  etiam  mollius, 

'  Oiiom.  p.  S16.  436. 
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ductilius,  et  open  cwcunque,  quod  instnimeatis  Dondom  perfec- 
tis  peTficienduni  eiset,  aptius.  lu  his  tamen  andquissimia  mys- 
ticx  religionis  symbola,  gryphua  nempe,  leo,  et  aries,  singuli 
super  singulos  piscea,  impressa  occumint :  et  si,  ia  re  tarn  ve- 
tusta  et  obscura,  conjecturis  induigere  iiceret,  ejusmodi  symboU} 
una  cum  arte  nununarU,  Grxcoa  colonos,  decimo  forte  ante 
Christum  natum  aeculo,  ab  Aais  gentibus  indigenis  didicisse  di- 
cerem.  Apud  Indos  ea  religio  orCum  habuisse  videtui}  ibienim, 
adhuc  viget,  et  sub  iisdem  symbolts  latet ;  quoruinmonnulla,  ut 
anguis  cucullatust  in  ^gypriorum  monumentis  Frequens,  eanim 
regionum  indigent  sunt :  arjes  quoque,  in  hummo  antiquissinao 
Clazomeniorum  supra  citato  impressus,  eodcm  situ  et  figura  mcm- 
brorum  et  corporis,  quo  aries  sacer  in  zodiaco  Indico,  efiigiatus 
est :  necnon  raiiites  Indi,  qui  sub  nostris  ducibus  nupei  stipendia 
meruerunt,  suos  deos  et  eorum  sacra,  inter  ^gyptiorum  veEe- 
nim  numina,  et  stgna  hieroglyphica,  ubique  agnoverunt.  Litteras 
autem  et  monetae  cudendx  artem  Indos  a  Grxcis,  sub  Macedonum 
et  Parthorum  impenis  accepiEse  probabile  est :  nullum  enim  ejua- 
,modi  monumentum  apud  eos,  temporibus  iis  antiquius,  adhuc  in- 
ventum  est ;  ct  stgna  litterarum,  xque  ac  nummorum  Indicorum 
veterum  forma  et  fabrica,  imitationis.  Grxcorum  recentiorum 
etiam,  notas  manifestissimas  pra;  se  ferunt. 

Etsi  inventionis  ratio  in  omnium  artium  origine  et  piogressu 
suaderet,  sigilla  in  lapidibus  pretiosioribus  insculpta,  ad  imagines 
in  ceram  imprimendas  prius  adhibita  esse,  quam  typi  ad  monetam 
-e  metal lo  aliquo  cudend am  fierent}  nulla  tamen  ejusmodi  sigilla 
perantiqua  in  dactyliothecis  mihi  videre  contigerat;  cum  anno 
demum  mdcccvi.  vir  eximius  Gulielmus  Gell,  de  litteris  Grxcia, 
pnesertim  Homericis,  optime  meritus,  e  Peloponneso  reportavit, 
et  mihi  humanissime  dedit  jaspidem  purpuream  triquetram,  mag- 
nitudine  semiuncia)em ;  cujus  in  una  parte  est  leo,  in  altera  leo 
bovem  jugulans,  cum  hedene  corymbo  sujira,  in  tertia  duo  ju- 
venci  recumbentes,  cum  corymbo  item  Dionysiaco ;  omnia  pere- 
leganti,  antiquissimo  licet,  opificio,  leonum  in  Mycenarum  portis 
persimili,  insculpta;  neque  monetam  ullam,  qua:  tantac  speciem- 
vetustatis  prw  Be  ferret,  hucusque  vidimus.  Mycenaica  ea  leonum 
anaglypha,  quorum  membra  et  corpora,  capitibus  amissia,  nunc 
restant,  sub  Petopidarum  imperio  sculpta  esse  vix  di^bitare  licet; 
neque  jaspidis  nosirae  sigilla  xvi  multo  aerioris  esse  credideiim ; 
ita  ut  symbola  mystica,  decimo  ante  Christum  natum  seculo,  Pe- 
loponnesi  incol-s  haud  ignota  fuisse  pro  comperto  habeam.  Ne- 
que tamen  inficias  eo,  potuisse  tam  symbola  quam  numina  mya* 
tica  sacerdotibus  et  aliis  principibus  viris  plane  innotuisae,  et  in> 
ter  secretiora  diu  latuisse,  antequam  pottis  et  rhapsodis  ea  in  ccc> 
tua  hominum  vulgares  proferre  et  promulgate  licuisset :  ubicunque 
enim  aacerdotea  extiterunt,  mysteria,  ad  sanctimoniam  et  n 
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tiam  tacenda  religione  augendam»  excogitata  sunt.  Si  ejusmodi 
sigilla  in  Peloponneso  ante  Heraclidarum  reditum  facta  fuerint^ 
haud  a  ratione  abhorret  colouos  inde  oriundos^  auctis  jam  divitiis 
in  terrisy  quae  aufo  abundarcnt,  ea  adhibuisse  ad  symbola  ei 
imprimenday  quibus  pondere  vel  pretio,  in  singulis  portioni* 
buS)  publica  cuj usque  civitatis  auctoritate  comprobato,  in  merca* 
torum  usum  non  examinatum  acciperetur :  vel,  si  magis  credere 
libeti  eos  Lydorum  regibus,  qui  metalla  possiderent,  artifices  ad  ea 
in  ejusmodi  usum  sculpenda  suppcditasse ;  nam  isti  reges,  teste 
ipso  HerodotOy  qui  Lydis  monetae  inventionem  tribuit,  Graecos 
artifices  ad  omnia  elegantiorum  artium  opera  perficienda  accersere 
solebant.' 


NOTICE  OF 

Nonni  Dianysiacorum  Libri  Ser»  ab  octavo  ad  decimum  tertium^ 
re^  BacchiCiiSf  ante  expeditionem  Indicam,  cnmplectentes  :  emendavit^ 
omnium  Nonni  Ubronim  argumenta^  et  notas  mythologicaSf  adfecit 
"  Georgiits  Henricus  Mosetf  Vlma-Bavarus,  Seminarii  Philotogici 
Heidelhergensis  sodafis.  PraefaJLus  est  Fridericus  Crettzer,  Hei" 
delbe^'gacy  ex  Ubraria  Mohrii  et  Zimmeri  Academica,  MDCCCIX. 
8.  pagg.  *281. 

V^uoD  eruditissimus  juvenis  G.  H.  Moserus  consilium  cepit  edendi 
Nonniy  eo  magis  est  laudandum,  quo  plus  ipse  facultatis  ad  hoc  opus 
adfert  lectione  antiquorum  optimorumque  poetarum  et  Scriptorum 
comparatae.  Et  poetarum  quidem  Graecorum  aetatis  postremae 
carmtna,  exceptis  Dionysiacis  Nonni,  et  editionibus  frequentata,  et 
doctis  hominibus  satis  cognita  sunt.  Nam  ex  heroico  genere  Musaeus, 
Coluthus,  Tryphiodorus,  Quintus  Smymaeus,  nostra  aetate,  singulares 
quisque  editorcs  habuerunt :  et  ex  epigrammatico,  Palladas,  Julianus, 
Paulus  Silent  iarius,  Agathias,  alii>  Graecae  Anthologiae  beneficio,  ut 
servati,  ita  celebrati  sunt.  Nonni  quum  exstent  duo  carmina,  alteram 
parvum,  Metaphrasis  Evangelii  8.  Joannis ;  alterum  magnum,  Dio- 
nysiaca, do  rebus  Bacchi,  libris  quadraginta  octo ;  illud  saepe  editum 
est :  hoc  bis  separatim,  semcl  conjunctim  cum  caeteris  poetis  Graecis 
in  Lectii  Corpore  P.  Gr,  Quae  sors  carmini  a  legentium  paucitate 
venit.  Atqui  argumcntum  certe  debebat  siudiosos  antiquitatis  ad 
legendum  invitare,  amplum  illud  et  in  vetustissima  historia  celebra- 
tum  :  et  sic  a  Nonno  tractatum,  ut  illud  non  modo  fuse  et  copiose 
persequeretur,  sed  maximam  rerum  partem  b  perditis  nunc  poetis  jtt 
)»criptoribus  assumeret.     Quibus  materiae  dotibus  qui  non  content!,  k 
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rerrificatore  etiain  poeticas  landes,  iiiTentionis.  orationis,  omatOs  pos- 
tulant^ profecto  iniquiua  a^nnt.  Sed  redejmus  ad  propositum  librum. 
Hujus  tres  sunt  Fanes ;  pnma,  De  Nonni  vila,  ingenio,  et  tcriBiitt  C'ont' 
mentatio,  pag.  1  -12:  altera  continet  Diimudactirum  ilU>3  octo  libros, 
aon  emendationihtt  el  notuOt  coalextui  aabjectu,  et  omnium  Ubrorutn 
breviiut  an  ^mentis,  pag.  IS  - 168  :  tenia  est,  Commentariut  Mj/iho- 
logictu  in  octo  illot  librot.  In  omnibus  h!<i  panibus  exslat  baud  vul- 
garis cum  doctrinac  copia,  turn  judicandi  facultas.  Et  prima  quidem, 
piaeter  ea,  quae  titulus  ejus  proiitetur,  habet  alias  duas  notationet 
cognitujucnndas,  et  utiles,  alteram,  recendorum  hominum  erudito* 
rum  diversa  in  utramque  panem  de  Nonno  judicantium,  vel  laudaa- 
tium,  vel  contemaentium ;  alteram,  antiquomm  poetamm  et  alionim 
Scriptonim,  qui  carminibus  hoc  argumentum  vel  attigenint,  vel  trac- 
tanint,  quale  hodieque  superest  Euripidis  drama  fiacchae.  Secunda 
poiTO  pars  h  grammatica  radone  ad  locos  comiptos  et  obscuros  ex> 
pediendos  adien  bicvis  et  opponunae  animadversionU  quasi  adsper- 
sionem.  Tenia  denique  plane  thesaurum  totius  Mythologiae  con- 
tinet ;  quippe  suHum  in  illis  octo  libris  memoratur  nomen  minus 
quidem  vulgare,  Dei,  herois.  semidei,  numinis,  loci,  rei,  quin  ejus 
bisioria  et  auctonim  de  ilia  nientimes  docie  copioseque  annotentur. 
Qno  magis  optamus,  ut  tantae  industriae  et  eruditionis  juveni  is  locus 
obdngat,  ubi  has  dotes,  ad  iisdem  imbuenda  instituendaquc  junionim 
ingema,  expromat.  DOCTR.  MIUCBL. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  reading  pishop  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher^  I  met  with  an 
explanadon  of  a  difficult  passage  in  the  1  Cor.  c.  xv.,  which  may 
possibly  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

In  the  29th  verse  of  the  above-mendoned  chapter,  are  these 
words :  — 

"  EItt  wkat  ikall  thri/  do,  which  arcbapliied  fnr  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rite  nol 
at  all  Y    Whi/  are  t/iey  Ihrn  baptized  for  the  dead  »  " 

The  following  explanadon  of  this  verse  is  given  in  the  Minute 
Phila$i^>ker,  Dial.  yi.   yol.  II.  p.  25.  2nd.  Ed.  8vo. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Euphranor,  «  to  have  heard  this  text 
explained  by  Laches,  the  Vicar  of  our  parish,  to  my  neighbour 
Lycon,  who  was  much  perplexed  about  its  meaning.  If  it  bad 
been  translated,  as  it  might  very  justly,  '  baptized  for  the  sake  tf 
the  dead,'  I  do  not  see,  said  Laches,  why  people  should  be  puzzled 
about  the  sense  of  this  passage ;  for  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  for 
whose  sake  do  you  think  those  Christians  were  baptized  i  For 
whose  sake,  answered  Lycon,  but  their  own  ?  How  do  yon 
mean  :  for  their  own  sake  in  this  life,  or  the  next  ?  Doubdess  in 
the  next,  iat  it  wm  plain  tbey  could  get  [ioUun%  ^  'ix.  '^a.'d»&. 
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They  were  then,  said  Laches,  baptized,  not  for  the  sake  of  them- 
selves, while  living,  but  for  the  sake  of  themselves  when  dead ; 
not  for  the  living,  but  the  dead.  I  grant  it.  Baptism,  therefore, 
must  have  been  to  them  a  fruitless  thtng,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at 
all.  It  must.  Whence  Laches  inferred,  that  St.  Paul's  argument 
was  clear  and  pertinent  for  the  resurrection ;  and  Lycon  allowed 
it  to  be  an  argumentum  ad  hominem^  to  those  who  had  sought 
baptism.  There  is  then,  concluded  Laches,  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing, that  living  men  were  in  those  days  baptized  instead  of  those 
who  died  without  baptism,  or  of  running  into  any  other  odd 
supposition,  or  strained,  or  far-fetched  interpretations,  to  make 
sense  of  this  passage." 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  or  any  of  your  learned 
correspondents,  to  inform  me,  where  I  may  find  Burton's  Poem^ 
w  Sacerdos  Paroccialis  Rusticus."  I  know  several  persons,  who 
would  be  much  pleased  to  see  it  printed  in  the  "  Classical 
Journal."  (•)  . 

Your  insertion  of  this  letter  in  your  Journal  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  the  writer,  who  now  addresses  you  for  the  first 
time,  to  communicate  to  you  other  biblical  remarks. 

Edinburgh^  A?ay  3,  1813.  D.  S. 

*  lliat  Poem  is  printed  in  Opuscula  Metrico^Prosmca  Johannis  BwrtoM, 
S,  T.  P.  Ox9n.  177 1.  We  shall  make  inquiries  for  the  book ;  and  if  we  find  it  to 
be  very  scarce,  we  will  with  pleasure  reprint  the  Poem  in  the  Journal. — £o. 
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CHRIST'S  BIRTH 
NOT   MIS-TIMED, 

OR 

A  CLEARE  REFUTATION  OF   A   RE^^OLUTION   TO 
A  QUESTION  ABOUT  THE  TIME  OF 

CHRIST'S   NATIVITY 
BY  R.  S.  • 

PRETENDING   TO    EVIDENCE    BY   SCRIPTURE, 

THAT 

JESUS  CHRIST  WAS  NOT  BORNE  IN  DECEMBER. 

LONDON  : 

J^rintedfor  Richard  Roifstofiy  in  Ivie  Lane, 

H.  DC.XL.  I]U 

Amongst  the  rest  of  the  Pamphlets,  there  came  fortli  this  week 
a  Besolution  to  a  Question  made  by  the  Lord  Carew,  touching 

'  The  TfBcC  bv  R.  8,  has   hefea  reprinted  m  tlie  PlrauitK,  VoL  i.   tee  iAam 
Doctor  Hwaunoui%  fVvrkt^  Vol.  i.  p.  65^% 
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tAt  tfue  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  framed  by  way  of  z  letter^ 
and  subscribed  [R.  S.)  What  operation  this  resolution  mdy  have 
in  these  unsettled  tinies>  I  know  not :  but  being  it  pretends  so- 
^rre  to  the  scriptures,  I  may  have  leave  to  feare  it  may  have  some- 
influence  on  the  minds  of  such  as  are  not  welt  affiL-cted  to  the 
Resolves  of  the  primitive  times.  Who  being  already  too  forward 
to  deny  all  obedience  to  their  Mother  Ch.  where  she  cannot 
evidence  her  Cmmds.  expressly  and  particularly  out  of  the  Wd. 
of  God,  will  b^  greedy  of  an  occasion  or  |»vtence  to  desert  Iter 
in  that,  which  may  in  any  way  seem  contrary  to  it.  To  prevent 
any  such  consequence  I  have  sent  this  Relation  after  R.  S. 
his  Resolution,  not  doubting  but  it  will  clearly  shew  the  invalidity 
of  whatsoever  he  hath  endeavoured  to  bring  for  the  confirmation 
of  his  novel  assertion. 

To  the  I.  section,  or  Preface,  t  answer  nothing,  because  it  is 
only  an  Addresse,  and  pretends  not  to  any  part  of  the  proof. 

Of  the  II  section,  the  title  is  this  (T/ie  trjie  time  of  Xt.'s 
Nativity  emdencedj.  In  this  I  desire  to  joyne  issue,  and  deny 
that  any  evidence  of  Xt.'s  Nativity  is  to  be  found  in  this  section, 
which  is  the  body  of  his  Resolution.  This  argument  runs  thus; 
the  Conception  of  Jhn.  Bapt.  was  in  the  month  of  June  :  there- 
fore the  Conception  of  Xt.  (not  the  Birth,)  was  in  10th  the 
6ch  month  after  June. 

The  consequence  I  acknowledge  without  any  further  dispute, 
and  therefore  shall  not  at  all  question  the  proof.  If  Jhn.  the  Bti 
can  be  proved  out  of  Scripture  to  have  been  concaved  in  Jvnet 
I  will  not  deny  but  our  Saviour  was  conceived,  and 'Consequently 
will  confesse,  that  he  was  not  Borne  in  Dec. 

But  the  Antecedent  is  in  no  wise  to  be  admitted,  wherefOTe  I 
absolutely  deny  that  it  can  be  proved  out  of  -Scrip,  that  Jkn.  Bt. 
was  conceived  in  June,  and  therefore  to  your  Argument,  con- 
tained in  the  second  part  of  the  11.  section,  which  endeavours  to 
prove  the  Antecedent,  I  answer  thus : 

The  argument,  so  much  of  it  as  is  taken  out  of  Scrip,  is  no 
more  than  this : 

Tke comae  of  Abiah  was  the  8  course,  1  Chr.  xxiv.  10. 

Zacharias  mu  of  the  course  of  Abiah,  Luke  i.  5. 

./Ifier  the  course  of  Ahiah  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived,  Luke  i.  26, 

Niran,  {or  Abed,)  teas  the  Jrst  month  of  the  year,  Ex.  xii.  2. 
ziii.  4. 

Nov  if  all  these  propositions  taken  out  of  these  severall  places 
<rf  Scripture  be  reduced  into  forme,  the  Argument  will  run  thus  : 

The  course  of  Abiah  was  the  8  course  of  Priests,  2  Ch. 

Zacharias  was  of  the  course  of  Abiah.  Luke.  Ergo,  Zacb.  was 
of  the  8  course  of  the  Priests. 

This  syllogism  I  acknowledge  to  be  very  good,  and  dierefore 
■hall  take  the  conclusion  for  a  truth ;   only  this  I  must  have  Uav« 
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to  put  in  by  the  way — ^If  the  course  remained  in  the  same  order 
in  thedaies  of  Herod,  in  which  they  were'  instituted  by  K.  David; 
for  being  this  cannot  be  proved  out  of  the  Script,  and  being 
possible  that  in  so  long  time,  and  so  many  confusions,  the  order 
might  be  altered :  therefore,  though  the  premises  be  both  in  the 
Script.,  yet  the  conclusion  is  not  altogether  of  Script,  authority. 

But  being  Josephus  hath  witnessed,  that  the  order  was  not 
altered,  I  admit  the  conclusion  as  a  truth ;  which  being  admitted, 
the  next  syllogism  will  be  this  : 

The  course  of  Zachariah  was  the  8  course  of  the  priests. 

Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  Zachariah. 
Luke.  Ergo,  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  at  the  end  of  the  8  course 
of  the  Priests. 

This  syllogism  I  likewise  willingly  admit ;  but  being  this  has 
not  yet  made  an  end  of  the  question,  we  must  thus  proceed  : 

The  end  of  the  8  course  of  the  Priests  was  in  June. 

Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  at  the  end  of  the  8  course  of  the  Priests. 

Ergo,  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  in  June. 

Without  this  syllogism  it  is  evident  that  the  question  is  not 
proved  at  all ;  and  by  this  syllogism,  if  it  be  good,  it  is  as  evident, 
and  I  dpe  freely  acknowledge,  that  the  question  is  by  the  Resolyer 
fully  proved.     But  to  this  I  answer  : 

The  minof'f  or  second  proposition,  I  acknowledge,  as  being  the 
conclusion  of  the  former  syllogism,  which  I  before  admitted. 
But  the  former  proposirion,  or  major,  I  absolutely  deny  to  be 
formally  or  virtually  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  consequently 
I  affirm  the  conclusion  not  to  be  proved  by  this  argument  out 
of  Scripture. 

All  the  Scripture,  which  is  brought  by  the  Resolver  to  prove 

the  nuyoTf  are  two  places  out  of  ExodtiSy  from  which  it  is  truly 

collected,  that  Niratiy  or  Abeb,  was  the  first  month  of  the  year : 

so  that  his  argument  runs  thus  : 

Niran,  (or  Abeb,)  was  the  first  month  of  the  year,  Ex.  xii.  2. 
...    . 
xin.  4. 

Ergo,  the  end  of  the  8  course  of  the  Priests,  was  in  June. 

This  is  all  which  he  brings  out  of  the  Script,  to  prove  this 
Prop,  and  every  one  sees  that  of  itself  this  proves  it  not.  There- 
fore the  Resolver,  in  his  discourse,  hath  not  proved  out  of  the 
Scriptures  that  Jhn.  Bt.  was  conceived  in  June,  which  he 
undertook  to  prove. 

But  though  he  have  not  proved  his  assertion  out  of  the  Scripts., 
yet  I  must  confesse  he  addeth  that  of  his  owne,  without  any 
authority  of  Scripture,  or  any  other  Authour,  which  if  it  were  in 
the  Script,  might  prove  his  assertion  to  be  of  Script,  truth,  ,and 
of  Divine  Authority  -,  or  if  it  were  in  any  other  good  Authours, 
might  make  probable,  according  to  the  autnority  of  the  Authour. 

Now  that  which  thus  he  adds,^ori  said  of  his  own,  consists  of 
these  tv/o  particulars : 
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1.  That  the  firn  course  began  alwaies  at  the  beginning  d  '.  the 
fiiat  month  of  the  yearc  : 

2.  That  each  course  continued  a  fortnight,  and  so  the  24  a  lurscs 
made  up  a  full  compleatt  yeare,  and  consequently  that  th  3  end 
of  the  8  course  was  at  the  end  of  the  4  month  whidi  was 
June. 

But  this  addition  of  the  Resolver  is  not  only  not  to  be  f<jund  in 
the  Word  of  God,  or  in  any  other  authour  of  any  An'dqiiity ; 
(as  I  presume],  but  is  in  itself  considered  apparently  fi.Ise,  /or 
12  fortnights  doe  not  make  an  Hebrew  year,  nor  2  fortnights  a 
Hebrew  mt.  Suppose  then  that  the  course  of  Zocarib,  or  the  first 
course  should  be  the  first  day  of  Adeb,  and  that  day  fortnight 
to  the  15  day  of  Abeb  the  2  course,  and  so  successively  to  the 
ende  of  the  24  courses,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  courses  would  be 
gone  over  in  336  daies,  for  14  times  24  make  precisely  Si6.  But 
even  in  the  lunar  yeare  of  the  Hebrews,  without  any  intercala- 
tion, there  are  contained  no  lesse  than  354  d^aies.  So  that  of 
necessity  there  must  be  18  daies  left  at  the  ende  of  ihe  yeare 
without  any  course  of  Priests,  and  consequently  the  daily  sacri- 
fice must  cease,  for  the  constant  performance  of  which  these 
courses  were  instituted,  wlticli  of  itselfe  is  most  false,  or  the 
first  course  must  then  begin  againe,  which  is  most  contradictory 
to  the  first  part  of  tlie  lUsnlver's  addition,  viz.  TAat  the  fint 
course  always  begins  wilh  tftej!rst  day  oftkejirst  month. 

But  the  truth  is,  these  parts  of  the  Resolver's  addition  doe 
not  only  (taken  joyntly  together)  include  a  manifest  repugnancy, 
(which  proves  but  one  of  them  false,}  but  each  of  them  seve- 
rally is  not  onely  destitute  of  any  proofe  in  the  Holy  Writ,  or 
other  good  authority ;  but  will  appear  by  itself  to  be  false,  by 
-as  good  authority  as  can  possibly  in  such  a  case  be  had. 

Josephus,  a  learned  Jew,  who  was  himself  a  Priest,  and  one  of 
the  course  of  locarib,  the  onely  man  upon  whose  authority  the 
continuation  of  the  order  in  the  courses  from  Salomon's  institu- 
tion, to  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple,  (without  which 
the  very  first  part  of  the  Resolver's  argument  signifies  nothing) 
this  Josephus,  I  say,  tells  us  plainly,  that  David  instituted  these 
courses  of  the  Priests,  not  for  a  fortnight  together,  but  a  vreeke. 
His  words  are  these  in  11.  Chap,  of  the  7  Booke  of  the  Jewish 
Antiquities,  CVII,  XIV.  p.  327.  ed.  Hudson]  j«T«f»  Bi  [tiH.] 
fi/av  irar^i^v  iixxovtitriai  ra  Bicu  eiri  i,u.ff-ai<  ontoi,  a^o  aa^^Tou  exi 
a-aSS'n'iv-  !■  e.  David  appointed  one  /amiltf  in  its  course  to 
minister  unto  the  Lord  for  8  dates,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbatk. 
He  calls  (indeed)  the  space  of  time  allotted  to  each  course 
8  daies,  reckoning  (according  to  their  manner)  both  the  day  they 
began,  and  the  day  they  ended  their  service,  which  is  evident 
by  the   words  that   immediately  follow   them  from  Sabbath  t» 
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Sabba  iji^     And  therefore  it  is  said,  Luke  2.  21.  When  8   daies 

were  4  iccomplisAed  for  the  Circumcision  of  the  childy  his  name  -was 

called   Jesus  ;    whereas  he  was  circumcised   on  the  8  day,   and 

so  the.  re  were   but   7  compleat   daies  from  his  Nativity  to  his 

Circuro  cision.     So   the  courses  of  the  Priests  are  said  to  minister 

8  daies,  whereas  they  began   their   service   on   the  Sabbath,  and 

ended  the  same  time  of  the  day  the  next  Sabbath,  which   is   but 

the  space  of  7  compleat  daies.     Which   is  most  evident  out  of 

a  booke  of  theirs  extant  called  JlllDyD  *)SyD  Sepher  Maamndoth : 

i.  e.  the  book  of  their  services,  or  their  liturgy,  which  is  divided 

into   seven   parts  containing  the    service  of  the  7  daies.     The 

courses  then  were  not  for  a  fortnight,  but  for  a  weeke,  as  Theo- 

phylact  upon  St.  Luke  hath   well   observed,  saying,  *0  SoXofjLwv 

rov  vaov  TiAsVa?  xaT-TTr,(rs  xa)  e<^r,ue^isLg,  0  i<rriv  e^ofjLOL^otg*  i.  e.  Solo* 

mon  when  he  hadjinished  the  Temple  appointed  also  the  courses^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  weekes. 

And  this  may  be  further  evidenced  yet  out  of  the  Word  of 
God,  for  at  the  same  time  that  the  Priests  were  divided  into  24 
courses,  the  Levites  were  divided  so  likewise  for  their  attendance 
on  the  Priests.  1  Chron.  23.  6.  of  which  Josephus  speaks  very 
expressly.  (Ibid.) 

xkfipaxrafJLSvoov  xara.  tov  otvrov  oLy&^Yi<rav  rpoitov  raig  roov  U^ioov  e^i;/t»- 
fl<riv  Mr)  Tifjii^sng  Sxtco  [Ibid.]  i.  e.  David  divided  also  the  tribe  of 
Levi  into  2^  partSy  who  by  lot  kept  these  courses  for  8  daies 
after  the  manner  of  the  courses  of  the  Priests.  The  Levites  then 
were  divided  after  the  same  manner  with  the  Priests,  and  kept 
the  same  courses.  But  the  Levites'  courses  were  but  weekly,  as 
appears  I  Chron.  9.  25.  ^nd  their  Brethren  (viz.  the  Levites) 
which  were  in  their  villages  weie  to  come  after  7  daies  from  time 
to  time  with  them^  therefore  the  courses  of  the  Priests  were 
weekly.  And  this  weeke  began  alwaies  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as 
appears  by  the  words  of  Josephus y  ol'tto  <ra/3/3«Tou  hV  o-a'/3/3«Tov,  and 
out  of  Sepher  Maabothy  in  which  are  these  words ; 

i.  e.  And  on  the  Sabbath  day  they  added  one  benediction  to  the 
course  that  went  off'. 

Now  being  every  course  began  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  the 
first  day  of  the  month  began  on  any  day  of  the  weeke  as  well  as 
the  Sabbath,  and  being  all  these  weekly  courses  were  compleated 
in  168  daies,  (for  7  times  24-  make  so  many,)  and  then  to  begin 
again,  that  there  might  be  no  intermission  of  the  service  of  God  : 
therefore  the  first  course  could  not  be  tied  to  the  beginning  of 
any  month,  much  less  to  the  beginning  of  the  yeare.  The  truth 
of  all  which  any  man  must  at   first  of  necessity  confesse,  who 
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has  but  observed  how  exact  the  Jexoes  wen  in  keepit^  these 
courses,  and  how  loose  in  the  observation  of  dwir  mondis  and 
yearea. 

By  all  which  it  is  clearly  demonstrated,  (as  farre  as  matters  of 
this  nature  are  capable  of  demonstration,)  that  the  severall  courses 
of  the  Priests  instituted  by  David  did  not  continue  for  a  fort- 
night together.  Neither  did  the  first  course  of  loeai-ib  alwaies 
begin  with  the  (irst  month  Nisan  or  Abib.  Without  which  pro- 
positions granted  to  be  true  (as  they  are  most  certainly  false) 
all  which  the  Sesolver  brings  out  of  the  Scripture,  doth  not 
prove  any  such  thing,  as  that  John  Baptist  vias  conceived  in 
June. 

From  hence  I  conclude  that  the  Besolver's  argument  doth  not 
prove  that  our  Saviour  was  conceived  in  Dec,  because  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  ai^ument  is  not  proved,  viz.  thai  John  Baptist  was 
conceived  in  Jane. 

To  the  III.  Section  by  way  of  postscript,  in  which  he  endea- 
Toureth  to  shew,  that  St.  CkrysostOTne  was  the  occasion  of 
this  errotir,  who  supposed  Zachary  to  be  the  High  Priea,  I 
answer : 

That  Saint  Chrysostome  did  thinke  Zachary  was  the  High 
Priest,  is  true,  arid  that  that  opinion  of  Saint  Chrysostome  is 
Jalse,  I  confesse  :  But  that  that  opinion  was  the  occasion  of  observ- 
ing the  25  day  of  Decemb.  for  Xt.'s  Nativity,  I  absolutely  deny. 
And  this  the  Resolver  doth  not,  cannot  prove. 

For  that  which  was  observed  before  Saint  Chrysostom^s 
time,  could  not  be  occasioned  by  any  opinion  of  Saint  Chrysos- 
tome. 

But  the  observation  of  the  25  of  Dec.  for  the  Nativity  ^ 
our  Saviour  was  before  Saint  Chn/sostom^s  time. 

Therefore  the  observation  of  the  25  of  Dec.  for  the  Nativity 
was  not  occasioned  by  any  opinion  of  Saint  Chrysostome,  and 
consequently  not  by  that  opinion  of  his  that  Zachary  was  the 
High  Priest. 

The  inqjor  is  without  all  question  true.  The  minor  is  as  cer- 
taine  out  of  antiquity.  But  I  shall  only  prove  it  by  Saint  Cbry- 
sostome's  owne  testimony,  who  in  a  sermon  preached  upon 
this  day  at  Antioch.  declares,  that  he  was  not  the  authour,  nor 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  it,  but  that  he  received  it  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  by  an  ancient  tradition  had  long  observed 
it.     His  words  are  these:    [Vol.  V.  P.  419.  Par.  1636.]    '^xxi 

td'Aiv  iKEi'viiy  o'mouvTxv,  xnptiKfjiaaiv  t^v  i;ij.^par  i.  e.  But  heare  and 
believe  that  we  have  received  this  day,  (25  of  Dec.)  from  those 
•wh  ch  have  exact  knowledge  of  these  things,  and  inhabit  that 
eitie,  (Rotas),  where  the  ceosual  ublesawere  extant,  in  which 
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our  Sarioni^s  NatiTity  was  described.     0\  yxq  heel  ^utrflfievns, 

oM^  iifiTiv  TTfV  ynwviy  oinrea^^fltvro.  [Ibid.]  Tor  they  Tohich  live 
tkertj  having  a  long  'while  by  an  ancient  tradition  celebrated  this 
daj/f  have  wm  at  last  transmitted  the  knamUdge  of  it  to  us.  Thus 
the  Easterae  Church,  and  particularly  St.  Chrysostome,  receired 
this  day  from  the  Western  Church,  and  conseqnently  St.  Chry* 
sostome  by  his  errour  was  no  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
25  day  of  December,  "Oxio  cSu  Isl^eu. 


LEXICOGRJPHICJL  HINTS  TO  THE    EDITORS 
OF   STEPHENS'  ''GREEK    THESJURUSr 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

X  BEG  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  in- 
tended Edition  of  Stephens'  Greek  Lexicon^  which  occurred  on 
the  perusal  of  Lord  Grenville's  Letter  in  the  Eighth 
Number  of  the  Classical  Journal.  His  Lordship  observes  «  die 
size  of  your  book  is  a  very  minor  consideration"— now  I  must 
differ  from  his  Lordship  on  this,  in  my  opinion,  at  leasts 
very  important  circumstance.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  folio 
volume  is  prejudicial  to  the  reader,  not  merely  to  his  general 
health,  by  crushing  the  chest,  and  inducing  pectoral  complaints, 
for  that  would  be  a  trifle,  only  suffering  an  early  martyrdom  in  the 
good  cause ;  but  by  putting  an  early  period  to  literary  labor,  by 
the  destruction  of  the  eyes  themselves.  Now  let  a  person,  with 
rather  short  vision,  take  a  large  folio,  and  he  will  find  the  pe- 
rusal of  it  attended  with  more  labor  and  fatigue  to  his  eyes, 
than  that  of  a  quarto  or  octavo.  When  bent  over  a  folio,  especially 
an  editio  princeps  with  the  luxury  of  broad  margins,  the  reader 
must  either  frequently  change  his  seat,  to  accommodate  the  focus 
of  vision  to  the  high  and  low  lines  of  the  same  page,  or  the 
eye  itself  must  be  thrown  into  stronger  action  to  produce  the 
same  effect ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  too  great  an 
influx  of  blood  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  eye,  headache  and 
morbid  sensibility  to  light.  iSo  convinced  am  I  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  tall  volumes,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  imputation  of 
barbarism,  I  had  the  delightful  margins  of  Boerhaave's  edition 
of  Aretseus  pared  down  to  render  it  more  comfortable  to  read. 
If  these  remarks  be  just,  a  moderate-sized  quarto  will  be  at- 
tended with  less  injury  to  the  sight  than  a  folio;  and  an  octavo, 
when  laid  steady  on  a  table,  not  improperly  held  vacillating  in 
the  hands,  is  still  less  injurious ;  but  owing  to  the  inconvenient 
number  of  volumes  requisite,  the  quarto  form,  in  the  present 
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caw,  ought  to  be  preferred.  From  the  badness  of  tha  paper 
and  smallness  of  the  type  in  the  generality  of  Lexicons,  one 
would  infer)  that  the  Editors  meant  them  for  the  use  of  the 
young  and  strong- sighted  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  middle- 
aged  and  spertacle-user ;  but  if  the  type  be  accommodated  to 
the  eye  of  the  middle-aged,  it  will  certainly  be  more  comfortable 
and  less  hurtful  to  the  eye  of  the  young,' 

By  the  republication  of  Stephens,  you  prepare  a  treat  for  the 
learned  of  Europe ;  but  ought  not  our  own  schools  to  claim  some  at- 
tention ?  The  want  of  a  good  school  lexicon  is  generally  admit- 
ted, though  opinions  vary  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  explain- 
ing the  Greek  words  in  Latin,  or  in  a  modem  language.  But 
it  appenrs  absurd  to  explain,  or  rather  translate  a  Greek  word 
by  an  obscure  Latin  word,  which  may  render  a  dtctionarv  need-' 
ful.  That  the  Latin  is  incapable  of  accurately  explaining  the 
Greek  idiom,  appears  tacitly  acknowledged  by  those  who  adhere 
to  the  old  plan.  Damm,  in  his  invaluable  lexicon,  frequently 
explains  in  German,  .^iniil.  Porter  also  gives  French  transla- 
tions ;  and  Viger  follows  the  same  mode,  which,  had  he  done 
so  more  generally,  would  have  added  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  student.  Lennep,  p.  6S2.  on  the  Greek  article,  observes— 
«  Latine  explicari  satis  non  potest ;  nam  cum  omnibus  suis  copiis, 
ne  Cicero  quidem  quidquam  sub  mini  strabit  quod  cum  artiado 
GriKO  comparari  queat;  verum  nos  Belgre  rem  facile  percipiemus." 
Perhaps  no  modem  language  is  capable  of  expressing,  accurately, 
the  niceties  of  the  Greek  particles,  but  we  may  make  a  more 
satisfactory  approach,  by  using  the  Latin,  where  it  expresses  the 
sense  more  briefly,  accompanying  it  with  a  translation,  or para~ 
phrase  in  familiar  language.  On  the  continent,  the  plan  of 
explaining  the  Greek  in  a  modem  idiom  has  been  adopted  with 
advantage.  Dillenius  and  Vollbeding  have  published  Greek- 
German  Lexicons :  and  various  Chrestomathias,  on  the  plan  of 
Dalzel's  Collectanea,  explaining  one  or  more  authors,  have 
given  to  the  German  student  great  facilities  in  acquiring  the 
Greek. 

In  1796  and  1801,  the  industrious  Uaas,  as  Schneider  terms 
him,  published  his  "  vollstandiges  griechisch-deutsches  Worter- 
buch,"  Leipsig.  2  vols.  Svo.,  in  which  he  took  Ernest!  for  his 

■  I  cannot  refraio  from  adding  a  hint  retpecting  the  tiglili  which  may  per- 
haps hp.  of  tome  nse :  whni  the  ttnditil  has  Btraincd  his  eyes  by  close  and 
lone  midingi  and  lerlis  relief  by  watkinjc  abroad,  let  him  not  indiitgo  in  xitt 
distant  |>roipec(,  at  lc»st  not  hastily,  bnt  rather  allaw  tlie  eye  to  wander 
incuriously,  over  a  space  not  much  exceeding  nliat  he  liaa  lo  long  accm- 
t'lmed  himseir  to.  It  may  perhaps  be  nnnecessarr  to  caution  agaitut  reading 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  itrong  linlit  of  auy  kiau.  Powerful  stunnli'  icquirs 
repetition  and  eventually  destroy  thie  o^an. 
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model,  adding  the  historical  and  geographical  part,  which  the 
latter  had  omitted.  The  words  are  explained  in  German,  and 
the  work  is  highly  spoken  of  ^  but  the  author's  predilection  for 
Oriental  learningi  hsLS  led  him  to  neglect  plain  and  obvious 
etymologies,  in  order  to  derive  Greek  words  from  an  Hebrew 
origin.  On  this  subject,  Schneider  remarks  that  in  the  present 
day  he  would  not  have  suspected  any  philologist  of  attempting 
to  refer  Greek  roots  to  an  Hebrew  source ;  had  not,  in  addition 
to  Uaas  and  Hetzel,  La  Rivier^,  in  France,  followed  this  plan. 
In  the  lexicon  of  Uaas,  in  order  to  spare  room,  the  unchange- 
able part  of  the  word  is  not  repeated  in  the  derivative,  but  is 
supplied  by  a  dash  placed  before  the  termination— this  mode  is 
followed  by  Schneider,  but  it  is  troublesome,  and  ha^  rather  a 
disagreeable  e£Fect. 

In  1797  the  first  vol.  of  Schneider's  Lexic.  came  out,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  second,  forming  two  8vo  vols,  of  2000 
pages.  In  1802  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  this  work  was  made 
by  Riemer,  under  the  direction  of  Schneider,  «  Kleines  Grie- 
chrisch-deutsches  Nandurrterbuch.  £in  auszug  aus  J.  G.  Schncd* 
ders,''  &c.  Jena,  in  2  vols.  Bvo.  and  containing  1500  pages.  In 
the  Introduction,  the  author  offers  some  new  ideas  upon  the 
Greek  grammar,  and  respecting  the  study  of  the  language. 

In  1805  and  6,  the  second  edition  of  Schneider  was  published 
in  two  4to.  vols;  containing  upwards  of  1400  pages.  This 
Lexicon  has  eclipsed  every  one,  which  has  appeared  since  the 
great  work  of  Henry  Stephens,  and  excites  a  regret  that  the 
German  language  is  not  more  cultivated  in  tliis  country,  to 
render  this  work  of  general  service.  Besides  the  above,  two 
Greek  Latin  Lexicons  have  appeared  in  Germany,  "  Zimmermanni 
Lexicon,  Gr.  etLat."  2  vols.  8vo.  1771.  and  «  Bomii,Nomencla- 
tor  seu  Lexicon  manuale  Ling.  Gr."  8vo.  Lipsix.  1798.  Of 
this,  however,  which  follows  the  order  of  Ernesti,  only  one 
volume  has  come  out. 

In  France,  Lexicography  has,  within  tliese  six  years,  made 
much  progress :  in  1 806,  an  improved  edition  of  Schrevelius  was 
published  at  Paris  by  Jannet,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
correct  reprint  of  this  work  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  is  en- 
riched by  2000  words  extracted  from  Ernesti.  In  1807  Que- 
non  published  his  Dictionnaire  Grec-Francois,  containing  nearly 
1600  8vo  pages.  M.  Thory,  Librarian  to  the  Imperial  Library, 
contributed  largely  to  the  execution  of  this  work,  and  nearly 
the  whole  was  revised  by  the  celebrated  Villoison.  The  Nomen- 
clature of  Schrevelius  forms  the  basis  of  this  work,  except  where 
occasional  alterations  were  thought  necessary.  Though  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  much  more  useful  manual  to  the  student  than  its 
prototype,  by  giving  the  meaning  of  each  word    more  copiously 
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in '  intelligible  French,  not  in  cramped  Latin,  yet  a  number  of 
the  examples  are  omittjed,  and  the  various  forms  of  the  verb, 
irregular  tenses  and  dialectic  changes  are  less  frequently  noticed 
tlim  in  the  edition  by  Hill,  used  in  this  country.  It  is,  nowever, 
a  useful  work,  and  may  prove  still  more  so  when  the  French 
Greek  part,  which  is  promised,  shall  appear. 

In  1809.  Planche  published  his  Dictionnaire  Grec-Francois, 
compost  sur  I'ouvrage  intitule  Thesaurus  Lingux  Grxcx  de 
Henri  Etienne.  This  work  consists  of  1+6J  large-  octavo  pages, 
each  divided  into  three  columns.  It  professes  to  give  all  the 
words  of  the  different  ages  of  the  Greek  language,  their  Ety- 
mology, their  primary  and  figurative  sense.  The  various  accep- 
tations of  each  word  are  illustrated  by  copious  examples,:  idio- 
matic expressions  and  phrases  are  abundantly  introduced,  and 
the  various  irregularities  of  the  verbs,  and  the  significations  of 
the  different  moods  are  carefully  marked.  This  work  is,  as  yet, 
scarcely  known  in  England  \  but,  from  its  copiousness  and 
neatness  of  execution,  it  is  highly  deserving  of  a  place  in  oar 
schools.  It  is  not,  like  Schrevelius,  a  dry  vocabulary,  but  is 
rendered  amusing  by  various  entertaining  extracts,  and  by  fre- 
quent explanations  of  Grecian  manners  and  customs.  A  Greek 
English  lexicon,  modelled  after  the  present  work,  would  be  an 
invaluable  present  to  our  youth.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  an  im- 
provement to  add  to  it,  the  appendix,  or  analytical  part  annexed 
to  the  first  edition  of  Professor  Schneider's  Greek  Lexicon,  con- 
sisting of  125  pages,  and  containing  the  solution,  and  expla- 
natioa,  of  difficult  and  unusual  forms  and  fiexions  of  words, 
used  by  Historians  and  Poets,  and  particularly,  smoothing  those 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  various  dialects^ 

S.S.  Men/  17,  1813.  T.M.  W. 
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,•  IVehavemade  arrangements  for  collecting  an  account  of 
ALL30anuettipt&oti  theaboTedeparlments  of  Literature, 
■which  at  present  exist  in  the  various  Public  Libra- 
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RiES  in  Great  Britain,  fVe  shall  continue  tketn 
in  each  Number  till  finished^  xvhen  an  Index  shall  be 
given  of  the  whole.  After  which  xve  shall  collect  an 
accmmt  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  and  Impe- 
rial Libraries  on  the  Continent.  Any  communications 
from  our  Friends^  may  be  of  assistance  to  our  under- 
taking. 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

No.    I. 

BIBLIOTHECA    MSS.    REGIA'. 


Cotricecr  S^mmttvfti  iBtbltd  dDraecu 


*'  lilBLiA    Gr^ca,     Literis    tnajusculis  exarata,     Sec.    If\ 
[1  D.   V.  VI.  VII.  VIII.]* 

Obis,  This  is  the  celebrated  Codex  Alexandrinus.  It  is  written  upon 
vellum^  in  uncial,  or  capital  letters,  without  marks  of  aspiration,  accenL<«, 
or  intervals  between  the  words,  and  has  very  lew  abbreviations.  It  consist;^ 
offour  volumes  in  quarto.  The  three  iirst  contain  the  whole  of  the  ca- 
nonical and  apocryphal  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  fourth 
volume  the  New  Testament,  with  the  epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome.  Its 
a^e,  history,  and  importance,  have  been  discussed  by  most  of  the  emiDeut 
Biblical  Scholars  of  Europe,  viz.  by  Walton,  Hody,  Mill,  Grabe,  Wetstein, 
Michaelis,  and  very  particularly  by  Dr.  Woide,  who  published,  with  types 
cast  for  the  purpose,  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  a  fac-simiie  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  letter  for  letter,  and  line  for  line,  and  with 
all  the  obliterations  occasioned  by  time,  and  the  restorations  made 
by  a  modern  hand,  very  particidarly  noticed.  In  1812,  a  fac-simiic  of  the 
Book  of  Psalm>»  was  printed  with  Dr.  VVoide's  types,  by  the  Reverend  H.  U. 
Baber,  a  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  issued  proposals  for 
publishing  a  fac-simile  of  a  larger  portion  of  this  highly  important  Manu- 
script, viz.  the  Pentateu(  h. 

Tne  Codex  Alexandrinus  anivcd  in  this  country  in  the  year  1628,  as  a 
present  to  King  Charles  I.  from  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  Patrinich  of  Alexandria, 
and  afterwards  of  Constantinople,  where,  after  various  persecutions,  he  was 


'  The  Royal  Library  consists  of  near  2,000  volumes  in  Mafinscript,  collected 
by  the  Kiofrs  and  Qaeens  of  England,  from  a  very  early  period  op  to  the  reign 
of  George  U.  vrheu  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Books  were  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

*  Mark  of  reference  to  the  place  of  the  Manuscript  in  the  Library. 


Mativscripts. 


Greek  Church,  was  with  the  piuin  motive  trf' providing  more  e^'bullj  for 
the  better  preiiervatluii  ol'so  valuable  a  Record  of  Christianity,  against  the 
barbarous  t'lirv,  and  jealous  spirir  of  HjhomcUin  super'itition,  to  which  it 
waa  hourly  exposed  in  a  laod  of  deluded  itifidels.  In  the  year  1753,  this  Ma* 
nuscript,  with  the  whole  of  the  libraiyofthc  Kings  of  EDgtand,wtis  removed 
to  the  British  Museum. 

S.  Liber  Ruth,  Regain  libri  IV.  Varalipomennmt,  Esdra,  M»- 
tkertc,  Maccabauruin  Ubi-i  III.  Mslhera  iterum,  diiersui  a 
priore,  el  Esaite.     Sec.  XIF.    [I  D.  II.] 

Oftjij.  This  Manuscript  is  written  in  cursive  Greek  with  accents,  stop%  and 
considerable  abbreviations.  It  coniains  some  very  remarkable  various  read- 
ings, and  has  been  carefully  collated  by  Dr.  Holme',  for  hii  laborious  edi< 
tlonofthc  Septuiigint,  now  in  the  course  of  public^ition.  It  belonged  ori- 
ginally,  as  appean  from  a  Greek  insrriptioo  in  a  leccnt  hand,  on  the  &iit 
■caf,  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  Island  of  Calchea. 

3.  Prophetaram  mitiorum  et  majontm  prophetia.    [I  B.  II.] 

Otii.This  Manuscript  is  a  small  folio,  fairly  written  upon  vellum  about  the 
l^ith  century.  By  a  second  liani!  are  written  in  the  margin  notes  as  far 
as  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

4.  Psalteriam  Grtcium.     Sec.  XL    [2  A.  VI] 

Obu.  It  is  a  small  duodecinio,  written  upon  vellum,  inlaid  in  paper.  Its' 
contents  are,  1st,  A  Hroloijue  upon  Che  Prophet  David.  9d,  Tlie  Ilistory 
of  the  Psalter  from  Joscphiis.  3d,  St,  Athanisius'a  Epistle  to  Marcelb- 
nus,  in  praise  of  the  PsaltM,  abridged.  4th,  The  Prayer  to  our  Lord  Jesus' 
Christ.  5th,  ThePrayrtothe  Virrin  Mother.  6th,  I'he  Book  of  Psalms, 
wtiich  concludes  with  the  spuriousPsalm  of  David,  upon  his  conquering 
Goliath.  7th,  The  Son.;sof  Mosca.  8ih,  The  Prajcrof  Anne,  the  mother 
of  Samuel.  9th,  The  Prayer  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk,  lOth,  The  Prayer 
of  Esaias,  11th,  The  Prayer  of  Jonas.  13lh,  The  Prayer  of  the  Three 
Children,  and  the  Ilymn  of  the  same.    13th,  Magnificat  et  Benedictus. 

5.  Solamonit  Proverbia,   Ecclesiaslet,  et   Cantica  Canticorum. 

Sec.  XIV.      [lA.XV.] 


6.  S.  Pauli,  Jacobi,   Petri,  Joh/tiinis,  et  Judo:,  Epistole.     Sec. 

XIV.    [I  B.  I.] 

Obu.  The  Prologue  of  Euthalius,  the  Deacon,  precedes  the  epistles. 
This  Manuscript  is  wrritten  on  paper,  and  is  in  a  very  tender  and  imperfect 
state,  having  been  damaged  by  Are,  tind  still  more  so  by  damp. 
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If  the  following  comparative  view  of  the  great  rivals  of  this 
University  should  be  inserted  in  your  work,  you  will  thereby 
gratify  many,  besides  your  well-wisher, 

Cambridge^  May  18,  1813.  C.  C.  C. 


SS.  Trin.  Coll.  Coll.  Div.  Job.  Honors  gained  by  the 

whole  Unlvenity, 

s      ^oo«>t  ?OOS-*t         -^OObil? 

r  ••a,:*  ••s^p  .r^gs:* 

«     •  •      •  • 

1760  S4  18  S9  2  0  41  38  49  5  0  163  150  209  18  O 

1770  46  35  45  5  1  68  71  76  10  1  2^76  %^b  325  38  4 

1780  70  56  76  8  4  109  100  96  19  6  410  397  447  58  24 

1790  106  97  97  15  9  143  118  116  21  12  565  549  566  78  44 

1800  152  124  121  23  20  181  144  1^7  27  16  724  708  676  98  64 

1810  200  165  137  31  25  215  170  145  31  22  874  853  767  118  84 

1813  220  176  150  35  28  226  182  148  32  24  921  902  801  124  90 

Upon  looking  over  the  above  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  Trinity 
College  has  gained  wonderfully  upon  its  rival  since  the  year  1790  \ 
indeed,  at  that  period,  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  in 
23  years  it  would  have  so  nearly  equalled  it  in  the  number  of 
Wranglers  and  Senior  Optimes,  and  have  exceeded  it  in  that  of 
Junior  Optimes,  Chancellor's  Medallists,  and  Smith's  Prizemen — 
The  Johnians  yet  have  to  boast  qf  their  superior  number  of 
Senior  Wranglers,  but  in  every  other  respect  (save  the  Hulsean 
Prizemen,  and  the  honors  already  noticed,)  they  are  inferior  to 
Trinity.  Long  may  the  honorable  rivalry  be  kept  up  between 
the  noble  champions ;  and  may  their  (ft^ntentidn  be  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  exalted  rank,  which  this  University  at  present  holds 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  among  the  <<  Seminaries  for  sound 
learning  and  religious.education !" 


In  Tragicoritm  Graeonim  Carmina  Momutropia  Commttitariia 
auclore  G.B. 


Vide  No.  Bll.  p.  l«r. 

JlACTDfus    de    JEschyli   Cantibni  Mt   dictum.     Ad    Sopboclem 
pergo.     Cujus    inter   faboUs   Iria   tamummodo   carmina    exstant   ■ 
Monostropha,  a  Botheo  et  Erfurdtio  in  Antistropba,  Musis  invitiit 
dispoHta.    Jndicet  lector  Diva  Critica  mihi  magii,  necne,  arrideat. 
Sic  lego  Trach.  905.  «t  seqq. 

ffTf. «'.  ianwTf.  «'* 

'  'i4»)JMifif>m  iiws  If  HTTioio--  h  fit  rh  lu^M^fr^c  'AiiM4na  1 

IK  AAoAoyM^'  ifMuXa  v^ftfe"^'  1  IIpoc--  i 

yi  *wft.o$  itpvivewrratf  3  ti,  irti^ni,  rAa'Agrtj^ir  6 

^p.  ^'.  imffTf.  p. 

iftimptr  iXtt^fiiMv  iuieap.',  out'  naiivoitai 

Aft^l  vu^;^  'OgTvylu  Atiauov,  u  ttotpiy,  Efulf, 

•irrta;  Ti  rafter  '9  TSi,  f  pnw;  iwrafKrini  12 

irrp^^eor  ifi,t>Xoa,  In  raiav. 
IV,  <3  f  Iam  yvvai,  ToT  arrhgupaf 
fhbf  ral  jSXtni*  raftrr'  intoy^.  16 

V.  I.  Aid.  ^>«%<Au(m  )^M  Br.  jmaiXvGmti  #i^.  Veraffi  scriptunm 
indicant  .^schylea  jutnA^vfiM  in  Agam.  1117.  ft  i>vx*x«(iiw  is, 
Chocpb.  940.  Inhitce  fonnulis  semper  fere  Aoristos  Imus  compaiet. 
cf.  Heraclid.  752.  'Im^joirar'  *ifMiS  Here.  F.  783.  'AM;^gtvnT'  Jyvuu. 
V.  £  Pn)  •  fiOi^ivftfi,  quod  nemo  intelligit,  dedi  li^vAM  ti/fmit. 
Habet  Sopbocles  in  ^d.  T.  187.  >«(«(  il^*^  nbi  vocem  exponnnt 
Scholia  per  iftih*n,  ifti^m.  Quia  netcit  qootiei  pneii  «t  virginm 
Apollinem  et  Dianam  concelebrare  dicantur.  V.  3.  Vice  hmm^ 
quod  suj>erfluuin  est  post  ^>>«,  dedi  xi/tf  vocem  Ixtitis  coDcinen* 
tem.  Vid.  Beckii  IntScem.  V.  5.  £  w(*rTiinu  iftti  erui  wfrrdntr  tifif. 
Redde  rlftf  numeris,  nt  sxpe  ajibi.  V.  6.  Vulg.  ia4^  S:  Tocei 
conjunxi ;  nam  n^wr  (Tulgo  nauii*  iikimi')  hie  sonat  Paan  hymnus 
nbn  Deu&  V.  8.  Vice  Aft^iTOfit  dedi  iftfi  wv(»(  :  jnzU  altaria  pro 
more  Chonu stabant.  In  Here.  F.  688.  corrigum  w,  dd.  i^J  ««f*( 
in  re  srmili.  Mox  '0(Tvy/»  nemo  expedivit :  adscriptum  i  in  t  fluzit  i 
tertinm  casnm  sine  prxpositione  1>  amant  Poetx :  vid.  BentL  ad 
Callimach.  Lavacr.  1^1.  18.  V.  9.  Quannmi  fnget  istnd  yAtnof  1 
quod  nunc  fortasse  intriligi  potest,  transposito  Tocabulo  'Oftr/U, 
olim  captu  difficillimnm.  Reposui  *mtm;.  Adi  Runkenii  Epist.  Crit. 
p.  Il£  ed,  2.  qui  vocem  eandem  Callimacho  restituit  vice  litinMt, 
V.  II.  Aid.  «)?««>«>«  TVfKM  m  i^uK  ffiMf  Sitii  ft  liiMiirfimi  At 
Scholia  tu  w  habent,  *a  ripun,  3  mM  3  'H(mAiw  it  Au'nm.  Verua 
nnde,  qucto.  Scholia  illod  3  AiJnwi  hauKrunt.  Nondun),  Boccbi. 
jnentioDcm  nllam  Chorus  praidixetat.    I:l»uerwD)L>  w  ^^£)i(»>  fc-^v^*- 

VOL.  VII.  a.Ji.         no.xw.  ^ 
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.m\ 


AYAION  (stcenim  ATAON  emendavi  ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  127«  B») 
•unde  corrigas  et  inteUigas  Scholiastae  verba,  ''q  rh^^Mf  «^  AwMf  if/Aw 
Autvot,  i  m  'u^mxXui.  QiKxl  ad  AutfMf'Bacchi  cognomen  idem  bis 
Plntarcho  restitui  debet  ut  monuit  Wyttenbachius  ad  p.  6S.  IX 
Quod  ad  Kci^eLn  pro  rv^eim  vid.  BL  ad  Ptom.  994*.  Denique  pro  %mi 
fc  «  xim;  dedi  ivkt  deleta  lum^  gl.  vid.  Hesych.  De  articalis  e  Lyrico 
Carmine  expulsis  non  est  qnod  dicam. 
Alter  exstat  Cantos  Choricus  ejusdem  fabolx  sic  disponendos. 

V.  881.  et  sqq. 

^^  r 

trrp*  p  • 
TP.  imltor  w^  K^  w\fi<rtx  vofatr^ 

airily  &i|trT«0O'<  ifS*   a^Qu^y 
fiikwi*  '  ' ' 

JTO.  ira>(  l|biigor«ro  vufi^a 
If  fig  ioLvarep  ti¥aro9 


XO.  ravf  MXts  oh  iiartdcm 

TP.  oM^  wpig  eMis  xei{avoit#r«f 

ToSr       ■    \ 
XO.rl^mui;   TP.cct/^im'       ^ 

amrrf*  y  • 

TP.   xoxo;  ^t/wiXf  tuitis  n  nwf  |» 

voiroi.  9 

XO.  a  viofTog  ifivinhf  » 

Toiartt  HiMig  inxev 

V.  I.  Vulgo  X;^frXM»Trai  w^h  yt  w^SHiu  At  SchoL  i|A#i  w^  tit 
mftti^ur$u  legebat  igitur  wf9^u  Vocem  cognatam  Afiii  ab  antiqttb 
in  hac  re  futsse  usurpatam  ostendit  Wyttem)achius  ad  Plutardiums 
p.  170.  B.     V.  4.  Erfiirdtium  sequor.  Vulgo  J  fufr«<«.    Ultinras* 

Siem  innui  ab  Editoribus  pessime  tractatum,  Cantus  Choricus  So^hor 
eus  est  in  Philoct.  1169  et  sqq.  £t  tamen  is  nuUo  negotio  ad  pnstU 
nam  formam  revocandus  est. 


<PiA. 


t/  /4*  eipya4rou  ;  ti  tout'  eAefaj  woTfirrov  ; 


T^epaSa  yaiav  arvyepoiv  5 

etv  ;  XO,  ToSe  yoip  vow  KpirKrT" 
ov.  4»/.  a^J  vuv  juie  AfiiVrr'  ?- 

uhoL^  exoyri  re  vgio'^nv.  10 

-XO.  t/  pi^OVTSS  X.  T.  A. r 

err  p.  jS'. 


orriOTj. 


11 


Xs\joyLif9* 


^.L    ot58«roT*  ouSff^ror    7o^i  to'o'  i 

S5J 


fCDfUfV  O'jy  JV   IJ- 

/tiv  TPraxrai  votv^' 

♦/.  ft^  TT^oj  apaiou  Jiog  eX- 

flijf  ^O. /xfTp/af-  *1. 1»  few*  14 

[jLuvoire  ^gof  6c«y  XO.  Spofl^  ; 

^/.  xouj,  t/  8*  Sr*  6V  j3i«  fff  Tfvf - 

CO  fAtTOTTiV  TaXaj ;  Jevo* 

iX$6T'  ff^^Xti^fi^  aiflic.  18 

usque  ad  t^oeiv.  ivcf^og.  a. 

i  iat[MtiV  a?roXa)X'  6  roXa;*  oXAT 
10  i^fvoi  f y  yf  jutoi  f up^o^  ipi^uw 


Monosfrophd  CommaOarius, ' 


SU 


•M'  fl  KUf^ifiOi  affTiporniritt 


dgSpcv  axtutf'ai*  30      vaivd  v»0'w3q. 

2^0.  Ti'irOTf,  x.T.  X.  nsqae  ad  finem.  n-tpS^;.  ^. 

V.  2.  Ex  &iii««  li  rv  rir  CTTit  Ixijiw  ilran'*r ;  respicic  Philoctetei  2d 
verba  noTiuima  Chori  conunone&ciends  quoniodo  ttaa  idiseriu 
Philoctetei  evitare  poninit  V.  3.  Alterum  w»Xo  In  y.  G.  t»j«i  : 
moK  vocibus  traiispositis  mutavi  ifui  i^ut  in  If^'.iirii^i.  V.  11.  Ufut 
vulgtr  T«dupticanlr,  et  ■»>  de«st.  V.  1 3.  Post  i^tm  inseritur  avnim  e 
depravata  scrlptuTs  vocii  iamw  Interpretantit  scilicet  «f«l«M  V.  35> 
Aid.  'Pi{K.  .Alii  fi{iMf.  Ipse  ^'ifuiif  de  quo  «nere  verbonmi  adi 
Piersdn.  Moer.  p.  14.  B.  V.  S7.  Aid.  ftm  fim  i^  «)«.  In  puticala 
hujus  diarii;  qQx  prodiit  mense  Junio  A.  D.  ISIO.  sicrlpsi  notas  qnas- 
datn  ih  SophocUt  Philoctetem :  ibi  conjeci  legendilih  f  *rL  ftr'ut  ttrmtn. 
Kt  tone  tempom  non  perspectam  habiiii  xqne  ac  hodie,  metrl  rationem  ; 
alioqui  Tidissto  alterum  ^m'«  esse  delendum.  Hac  occsnone  data 
moneo,  si  cnjiu  id  scire  intersit,  bdtdones,  quas  Botheus  ct  ErfurdduB 
crocmaveramt  nibi  ad  tnanss  non  fhisse  notai  iUas  comcribtllanti. 
Ne  quis  igitnr  me  plagii  insu^nlet.  Quas  conjectnras  mihi  altemter 
pnenpuent  ad  t.   1^.  367.'  1250.,  14€1.    sua   secum    habeaat  et 


Nunc  ad  Enripidem  aecedo.  Carmina  ejus  nonnuUa  Momostropha 
nsacitad  aliomm  commendaTi  ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  146,  qnibni 
alia  quatnor  nunc  addi  possunt.  Vcnrni  diu  est  ut  iitter  meas  S<^iedas 
ea  omnia  in  ordine  cUsposita  conjeci,  nondum  certior  iactus  indlcio 
Seidleri  in  libra  deVersibus  Dochnriacis  peculianter  scripto  et  ediu» 
Lipsite  anno  Kocccxn.  quod  Hermannns  Cantui  Choricos  Herculrs 
Forends  e  numero  Monostrophonim  exemit.  Hennannianx  edidonii 
exemplar,  nondum  in  bas  terras  importatum,  mihl  comparare'neqTieo. 
Ignarns  igitur  quid  inter  nos  conveniat,  quid  intersit,  et  fiirandi  vel 
luspicione  immunis,  ad  meam  quoque  mentem  carmina  tUa  exhibebo, 
vere  et  ex  animo  gavisuras  si  talem  Virnm  loihi  consentientem  in- 
vmero.   Sic  lege, 


Here.  F.  1016.  et  sqq. 

irrp.  K. 
'0  ^iwf  ^r,  tt'Afyi>>if  tjfit wirpa, 
ran  iiiv  vtfinii^atni  x«l  *- 1 

Til  Ton  Jtan»  riiMt'  •  5 

Moh  (vA^Jj^  M>i»r*i  hM*x*) 


eaviirrp.  » . 

o'u  it  Tiitvt   tgtyova  Tnt^fmo;! 
taSt  Satims  > 

vim  AvffvaSt  xartipyiew  ftttga' 
If  rivac  ffrtrayfM*  i)  yiov 

iiii,rt*"A1ii<eX»ti>'Uaxii<rm;   12 

%fU  TiU(  thin  m^  «m^  o&vm. 
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fucr«0y« 


< 


xe//xeya  Soorayov  18 

euSoyro;  Srvoy  $riyoy    ? x  iraXBafV  ) 


C3 


27 


31 


et ;  Toy  vtvcq  wapU" 
fieyoy  l«0'0er  f x- 
XadMrn  xaxmv* 

ffTtyflO  TTgSO-fift  X0U 

TfXfa  xa)  TO  xftAX* 
[yixoy  xap«« 

xTtNTf  rrt  fiif  4^^rrff  /xi^ 
V«<$^'  tv  Mia 
T©y  wrvcJSf *  flrtT*  ewvfl?^* 
fir^  SeVft'  avsyeigo/xfvo^ 

raS*  ?Si]  voLrgcou  fjJKxSp^ 
a  re  xarotfetx,'^.  35 

<rTp«  8^. 

XCLlSt  (Tffi* 

ffrivat  oJy  ri xyo^y  >  ^^ 

oXfSjoy  o-eS«y  *AM^.  ipSr,  i 
ov  TO  ^iog  yt  Xirav 
^ffuyoo  xaxco^  TaXa;*  «AX'  eT  > 
f4e  x«/-  5 

y«i  Karif  Svra, 
vpog  T€  Kcixolf  Kaxoi  /%}- 
ciTou  irp6$  r  'Ejiy-  55 

vuQ'i  ffiyyovof  otifju  ^u* 
^vysTSf  yepomSf  oacfmpi  SfiOfta- 

TCOV 


0  Fy  flS^Ti^  jij^i^  iimpov  xarctirrivtQV 
mSl¥a  rhcvdOVf  wpi^'fiv^  varigoo  mSi 
9ixpi¥  fiMMUpy  1)  AtMriy  iropMi  SS«- 


«v 


36 


40 


! 


MTMrrPf 
^O.  oijx**  j^  ^yo;  Sro^*      ^ 
*AM^,  hi,  ft*  JXerrr  xfpfw-  i 
/xeyo;  Iff-dcyreXXsr  ^ 

x'  ovS*  ierpepMSx  0pijy-      I 
oyalfltCffTj  eS  i 

yigWTis*    -XO.  ou  5 

fiuyoT'^  aSwfciri  /mi*         1 
'i4ilf<^.  (r»/«*  iryo^  /budboy,  > 

XO.  fS$fi;  AM4^.  flStft  vryoy  <A^  » 
jxtyoy,  > 

h  txmn¥  £Xox,0¥  hranv 
Tixia  refijpffi 
ifetXfup  ro^ffulra;. 
^'  o-Ty^ot  wafJvT(9wos  i^         45 
weyujOfisvos  rrpi^trau* 

90  it,iXaifov  xpvf^. 

avrtrrpm  Sm 
XO,  TOTc  tcimv  ^  i/f^'ft  OTt  £«- 1 

jtMtpTI  0"^  i 

^oyoy  hpLivwofW  ^ 

ixwgd^uv  f/teXX*  I 

f^  Ta^fooy  wiolxKoTT*  60 
ov  aoTV  ff'sptfijo'tf^  *AM^,  fiicG-  i 

xrr*  Ix-  > 
^fuym  ftagyoy 
ay3^'*  hreyitpiiitvos 
xikiv  Jhreira  HCoS/x- 

ftf ic»y  avafiax^gwni,  65 


Top^flc   ^oyoy    mpoy    Jr) 
/SoXwy. 

V.  2.  Pro  ^irr««,  quA  ntispiaxn  in  malo  sensu  accipimr^  dedi 
i^^urTf :  quam  facile  excidere  potnerit  ^9  si  cum  ^  jiingatar»  omnes 
itorunt.  Aliis  fbrtasse  placebit  i^mdt*  Mihi  m^jmctk:  cf.  HippoL 
822.  V.  S.  Vulgo  'EXXtSt  rSf  rtH  Amt^p  wmlim.  Duplicem  articttlum 
frustni  defendit  Seidlerus  p«  133.   Did  potett  tif  Tnf  ^liw  sab* 
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audito  imuSwF  m  oradone  quidem  solnta;  sed  articulo*  Lyrica  tes* 
puunL  Ante  't,>A»ii  intcllige  pitm  ir:  mox  t*u  in  ivt  mutavi. — 
6.  Pro  )f«vMi  TfTwfaimu  auyou:  at  in  talibus  usurpa&t  Tragici 
■vrit  compositum :  cf.  supr.  839.  »Mrn(  fitu :  Agam.  1582.  uiiirTinf 
tanirm.  .^schyL  Fragm.  Incert.  128.  teste  Hesychio  Airt^/itnt 
ttirfUii:  6uppL  6&  mvtiipintfi  iimiliXer  ninims,  »vrn>^ityi(,  tcurifin^ff 
»ittjif}f,  quorum  onmia  exttant  spud  Sophoclem.  Apud  £schf Inm 
SuppL  7.  reperias  nvrrym  in  alio  Bcnsn;  ai  quis  igftur  reponit 
Airtiiiiu,  ^quatenas  se  tueri  potent  auct<H4t3te  Hesychti.  V.  7< 
Pro  tvifattr  Utinx,  ipiod  rd  nallo  vel  humili  wnsu  efieitur,  t^om! 
TifiMMi  Mtirmif  prabenttui  matmetn  Musis':  quot  poets  de  Fiocne 
cecinerint,  qnis  oeicit.  V.  8.  Aid.  nxi/uiH  «  ^H  i  ipse  dedi 
wifutf  rJh  )>ia»(:  alii  aliter  tentant.  V.  II.  Scaliger  resdtuic 
mMt  vice  «vU>.  V.  IT-  Vice  ir(i.  quod  metnim  non  patitur,  dedi 
wtfi.  V.  I9i  Pro  istr^lM  pirtu  emendavi  ad  Troad.  Append,  p.  165. 
w  wmSmt  finv,  poll  cttdem  tifiervrvm .-  cf.  infr.  41.  utm*  i^Huo  n 
tupr.  lOIS.  Ei3w  1'  •  rtd^Mf  iwMt  ii»  •vSwfMMi  amdmt  fmintf  :  mor 
Aid.  limur.  H.  Steph.  et  MS.  E.  •tuw  qux  est.  gL  V.  25.  Vulgo  U»rt 
airfirtWt.  Insenii  m.  quod  sxpe  excidit,  Hinc  coirigit  Burnvni  JGacIiyK 
Sappl,  IOI&  et  c<«rjgi  debent  loca  quam  plurima  Tragicaniiii.  V. 
29.  CoUato  Orest  141.  hie  reposiu  4«f>un  rice  fimit  V.  SO.  Pro 
Tt>  awkimwni  dedi  b  ivln  Ti> )  moz  hrMiSi'  its''  tmif  rice  fcn^llrf  V  mm- 
V.  33.  Vulgo  itrJAj  witut  i  iaepte  )  non  id  titnuit  Anipbitrym  oi 
Heraules  exper^e&ctus  orbem  ^rueret,  verom  cde*  loluauDodo  pa- 
ternal :  dedi  igitnr  «t  «r^A» :  ritL  Potsoa.  apod  Monk.  Hin>oI.  189t 
de  permutaUs  wdxntt  «^  dizj  ad  Troad.  468.  Sed  cf.  infr.^  V.  S*. 
Ex  Mi  }jerTi)W9'D«;Coiniii9)tnrI2KuepfU&:vid.  ad  Troad.  Append. 
p.  141.  V.  S8.  Vulgo  Mmrm.  At  uepe  i  priTatiTom  cum  ai  com- 
mmator.  In  Chonih. 643.  titifUwritlegiMt vice ilfurwm.  V.  S9.  Pro 
«t^<*>  lingua  postolat  fuMi  tcI  mox  jbtXvr  pro  jBk'ao.  Fnutia  linne 
■ocDin  s^egat  Ehotleiiu  ad  Herad,  5S9.  w  prabet  qabd  mbjunctrntt 
ungulariter  SKinb  acpltuslitca-  in  printa  persona  usurpari  pouit,  idem 
fere  dictnrus  atque  tet  m  apod  Anglos.  V.  50.  Viilgo  Zn>^  rib. 
£ni^«  ntiMt  iKilfo-  ii  fMJ  ri<H  «  nwAf  w  iw  ^  r{W]8*.  Horum  Wn- 
nulla  metrum  indicat  abundantia :  neque  enim  qoidquam  in  Anti- 
stropho  videtttr  dees>e.  Unde  Teaeric  interpolatio,  nisi  e  Pertanun 
fine,  ubi  sitnilia  qnidem  reperias,  ignoro.  V.  54.  Vu^  /tinrmi  :  at 
Hercules  nova  facinorai  matre  et  Uberis  inteifectis,  n  in  le  redireti 
non  meditaturut  esKt.  V.  56.  Valgatuia  i^u  non  intelligo.  Olim 
qnidem  legebatnr  m^'  i^w  in  Orest.  10S7.  "axi;  n  fur^  «^'  ^^  ted 
MSS.  mlft-  r/iHrti aTm^.  V.  64..  Vulgo  ^Xi>.  rid.  ad  33.  moxitutm 
inserui)  quod  scpe  participium  sequitur ;  vid.  BI.  ad  Prom.  802. 

Htec  excipiet  Carmen  Oreste  desumttun,  qnod  priiniu  ipse,  ni 
fallor,  in  suos  numeros  resdtai.  PAtett  qnidem  mibi  prcripere  Hei^ 
mannus  in  dissertatione  De  Usu  Antitbopfajtiun,  cujas  mendone 
izpius  facta  mihi  salivam  movit  Sddlerns :  sed,  notidum  Lhro 
Hermaani  in^jccto,  cupidttattbus  meis  satisfacoe  neqneo,  jnox  fortasse 
gaudio  menm  animum  implebo,  Viri  scripta  peTTolyiensi  quicqoid 
obganiant  bomunciones  mfurfu,  de  Tragicis  et  literis  Gneci*  in  lUii* 
remun  plurimum  et  opume  meriti.   Interim  lege^  ^ 
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In  IVagicorum  Gngcarum  Comma 


•    1368.  etsqq. 

iom  x«XXij9a>Aoy 

Upov  opog  ^/Sa$  JAojEuvov  arcvfio 

hot  roi^  OjpyiAi  ftiyi/(r- 

Qigliarilov  dpiMruov,  6 

fieifficiqoov  fio^  ftf\o;  Si' 

wtpyiiMttv  ^trr&¥  'AiroK' 
Xmloov^EpiiH  10 

'AgY^lov  ^l^tfs 

fiap^pots  eviuiptciV  xISp-  15 

cvTflt  vcurreiiaov  inrip  re- 
ftfLfa  jAooftKOg  re  rgiyXv- 
<^0(/(y  l60  ya,  ^d^^povn  ipourfMlf 
JTO.  rf  y  IotIv,  'EXffvij;  irpoo-iroX*, 

'iSdtiby  iu(p«; 
^P.  «^pout«f$ovSa*  TO^vyo)  90 
ir^Xiov  aMftf'  afi/ttX" 

xeaviy  tg  ravgixpaV" 
PS  oiyxaXeug  xuxXot)- 


^ 


94 


AyrioTj,  «'. 
iiTxiyoy  aiXiyoy  apx^*  Sayarou  96 
^pfioipci  Xffyouo'iy 

QTAf  oi^i,oL  x^^  ^{^f<riy 
o'lSageoio'iy  xflerct  ya^'^^^Sf^* 
jxtoy  ei;  Sofbov;,  7y'  oMt- 
xocTTflt  0-01  Xeyo),  Xtoyri; 
8^  ^EXXayf  8i8ufM> 
rw  piv  I  VT^oenikirag 
xX^Crrai  %€tn^^ 

(fjpf 01  f  i^tfwou 

x^exouf  ydj^  coy  ir^ oyo/a^) 

o2  Se  flrf 2;*Sooyou;  Krco  ft^ 

Xoyrf ^9  «j  'X^M''  ^  Tof o- 

T«;  Ilagis,  yvvouKog,  ofLfua 

Soxpuoi;  vf^uffuyoi  roanw^  f 

iKoyV  0  ibbty  ri  xelBfy^    6   Sc  ri 

dfXXo^  ire^fayjxfyei,  44 

*» jl  8J  yoyw  ^^f *J 

Kov  *EXe¥ag  0Lft>^]s,  ivi 

Se  IgijuaJitg  29opoy  Mof- 

py  ^(vy^g  oft^firoXoi.  50 


<^P. 


JS'u  S*  ^a^ot  70V  T<nr'*  19  iraKui  ^fuyei;  ^Sayooy  / 

W  roM  TcuSe  o-uft^ogaf  lyiyifm  ; 

4>ft^iotg  ciwoy  'tf^ouy/owi  yoftoi^ 

•£Xeya$  'EXivetg  xuxXa>  euvoeyec 

'jmphtf  vqo  xa^iog  at<r(r(ov 

au^av  vagA  fio^rgv^ov  avpav 

fiuf^gotg  yoftoio-r 

toxTvXpK  S*  tXiO'a'B 

ocSe  X/y'  lOTOireSn 

4rxvXcoy  ^^uyicoy  l^)  ruf&/3oy  ayaXp^ 

4«^ea  mg^tpiu 
Swga  KktrrMpLV^rrpeu 

o/9^ijxot  /xaf  o/3pfjbb  ^  S£  # 

^oy/oiy  voetfesoy 
kviiLm  re  xaxovv 


ev< 


55 


■^ 
«• 


(SO 


05 


'ManisffopXa'CoBiiieiiiiiis.'  '  ■ 


Svemg  tigaxn  tSpeixsv 


■y  SofMif 
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of  fft'Sai  Biiif'  (hrft- 

ararrat  itXirjUsD  IIix«ro;  77 

fl  \iyovt  Touf  ffuuf. 

mf Jupiter  riwXen  iri  oW- 
Tflu  gl^i)  ffwAffscmi  iv  X'' 

fuu  virr^f  T(  if^if  IgtHTVf  cUxdr 

S\M6n  il- 

.    .TTf. /. 

rr'  ed  wgifiMTis  S»  f/uAX**      , 

"  Mix  JxWfim  Tt'*  "  «AX'  «(} 

•*  eUxoSi     .  103 

TBVf  fMv  tv  oTotfMMrw  I*irf 

TBurS*  IxtTSm  re^trS*  bciTffV 
9i»p(to<raf  aroiTfi  SEwefv^f- 
el{  K^/uEf  5i  SaxruXouf  3f- 

<jf j3u\ay  oTf 0|8ij  Woxijvft' 

xAod-a;  Sif^qy  waftu  Ao/f*- 

ay/cc;;^! 
'  txT^nnia'f  xmtm  ^uXfo*  «Xe(ya 


fv  TttvcBv  jy  ^0^ 

xel&ixtt  raT;  fLrf  iS  ' 

fu^yavay  jf<i«'XEXfiy 
TMdffSt 


aVTlflTf .  ^, 


-90 


rfyrwrfv-/. 

ffT^ftalis  lUjfXur'*  h*&dki\h 

ris,  M'  l^iifuvfity,  |3oq- 

Sf  e^Ujiuy  tiAXwr'  ttXABlnr 

J  fuy  vvTfovi  S*  J  S*  Myx£x«v 

i  St  f/^  irfaxmmi  tv  IflO 

^t  £'  Arret.  IlvXeiSus  to  wf 
<Ia$*£itT«f  it^aytti  w  Xf- 
MOTOf  ^  TfixafuSof  Amf 
Sy  ilSoy  Jy  tliiofita-n  w^Xans^ 

yaues;  avrf- 

01  (Traffyrsf,  " '&yJ/x^ 

imtl,  xMUBf  KtuUf  ff'  Jko-, 

XTtim  woVif,  xaaiyvif 

TW  i^oSouf  jy  'jlfy,!!  dowiy  ynW,* 


S76  tn  7rqfMon«i  QrMmm  Camma^  ^# 


I  Sf  TgaufiM  ^ipatv^Afi^  i  V  SwQ^ 
SfiSivo'Ofiffyo^ 

nxpol  V  iKiwrov  ol  V  IJmXX-     144      ir^v  Si  ri¥  J  As  itigm  15% 

w  ol  V  iKsiyV,  im  (rxmu  V  M  v^ay^v  h%mtr  a  V^ 

?/toXf  8'  i  ToXaiy*  ^Eqi^iifOL  8o-  )       y«  xa)  yu^  xoel  ^;)  tx  t»Ki^ut9i 

yiv  [frcxey  rXifuov,  aiupiroi  V  ti  ftaycpy  Tfyyati;,  x^iorouip  r*  Ix 

oli  nv  $f oftoyrf  ^oKXo&fi  vxiiMh        tiwr  raX  vrrtf*  o6  xseroita*  8p«re- 
oy  X*f ^''^  igff/ay  f uy^pirao-ay  njy  yij  f^exAf^rroy  woSa* 

iroXuToy«<,  voXvR'oya  mScA  fcnj^i^.  j3^* 

MiViKoiog  kvoL^ifuins 

avomfrw  airo  Tpotag 

'Ekhoig  Xa/3ff  Toy  yifuov. 

$1  unqii^  <Lli4S9  nunc  certe  scio ,  xnibi  Divam  Cnticem  fiit^; 
^teniia  hie  Cantds  Chorieus,  diu  tenebris  obdoctis,  suo  tandem  nitore 
effulsit.  Neaue  ad  rem  tantain  promovendam  verba  te  vieiiiti  quidein 
per  Carmen  Ibdgissimiim  mutentur  necesse  e^.  tn  meim>ris  senten* 
tiarum  tnmpiencUs,  libMoretn  viam  sum  persecatus*  Unde  perspi- 
citur  ut  in  Epodis  id  notabile  eveniat  quod  semper  duo  versus  ^ludem 
^neris  sibi  prozime  adhmeant*  Idem  accidit  et  tn  lone ;  de  qtio  loc6 
mox  agam.  Nunc  de  mutationibus  dicendum  est.  V.  4.  Viifg<o 
r«  TMf  i^tUyitm  %wtwnrn^*9 :  quod  stare  potest.  Mihi  Umen  diqpUcent 
i^ft^H  et  uimim  bis  de  re  eadem  usurpata.  Dedi  t0$$  ^^iMWf  wiwnM^  i 
cf.  Iph.  A.  798.  ll0T^li^i  iX^ftimi  A/  itttf  ttvtuHv  A«X<;i$«i«%«m|  yiP*** 
ILl  ^«T<f  SriipMf  y*  ixf  its  manf  Aiim  n  fuyu^  (Uftit  mrmfti^fm  A^h  ihwy 
fj^xh  ^¥^  ^'  ^^'  kxntif  Jlti(trif  ftviof  Tm  h  tlr0finr*u$  "Hnym 
SbiXtti  wM0ei  jMKi^df .  Sic  enim  Ufp,  deb^  locus  partim  ex  aliprum  partim 
mea  conjectura.  Scalieer  pnmus  vidit  ibi  excidisse  /^tyunu  V.  ?• 
Alteram  ivvtAoKf  in  it  ixsftimv  mutavi :  et  mox  erui  lit  rXtifun  et 
i«Af^v.  V.  14.  Pro  l»  ittvdfp  iriptvym  dedi  Smrn  Uvf^vyvc*  Quoties 
imrn  corrumpatur  ottmes  norunt :  vid.  ad  Ifioen.  1018. :  locut 
Atistophanis,  quem  ibi  intiui,  est  Plut.  886.  ubi  lege,  'AAA*  •wb  Jtmri 
(vulgo  £9fm)  rviM^«rr«0  Hyfrnr^f.  V.  24.  ProspsAfTfingua  postulat 
jui»Xd&r«i  drcumdai  terras :  et  mox  Ixim^MUf  reposui  vice  Ixurmv* 
V.  51.  Hie  versus  alia  quadati^  lede  pontns  sic  kgicar^— «  wUxm* 
puryuf  pifif :  sednondum  Phryx  ^ugnse  mendonem  ncerat:^  ideoqne 
non  habuit  quod  timeret.  Dedi  i  fnuokj  mox  ^^dtm  vice  ^•fim. 
Si  loca  omnia  apud  Tragicos  allegarimi  quibus.  fliMv  restitui  debeat^ 
plane  molestus  fuerim,    Uno  taotum  tw^a/Ho  cofiientoi  ero.    In 


Obteroationt,  4^  STI 

Heic.  F.  S]  1.  lege  'H  ivr^m  imt^t,  "Of  m,  tSt  i(mt,  pUm  SiPtptfm 
If  iyun/r  U[u».>jit  et  in  Strophi  CO  £«-<;»■  iV  i^r«  >ti«(:  Qnod^ien- 
tenuam  confer  ibid.  supr.  728.  J  ytftiTit  tit  Ag^*'  (vulgo  >«>*>')  Znixn 
fifiX"-ii  Mf<tii' 'ftfiimtu  (vulgo  yin'nTKi)  Si^nViftin :  cf.  et  Electr. 
965,  Orest.  1308.  Bacch.  835.  V.  58.  Vutgo  <•  3i  aom  itjouirm  ,if^ri 
3*  itn  viSa.  At  mihi  quidem  non  liquet  quid  sibi  velit  "m  intf  ;  ibj 
latet  irrtwiiif,  vox  ad  rem  textoriam  pertmens;  transpoEui  igttitr 
itMn^met  imxiif-  quarum  vocum  altera  signi&citlignvjn  Mud  erectumt 
malo  naw  slmiU,  de  quo  lana  pemtebal :  altera  iina  cin^entia  ipttan  coU 
orbem  signibcat.  V.  66.  Vulgo  S^^ipt  1^{<yM  >m  mT  injerui ;  ^i  ob 
tt»  omissum  et  repoEui  AAA  vice  ai  a1.  I^c  voce  }«  vid.  Bl.  ad  Prom. 
584^     V.  69.  Vulgo  «*■(  pro  •'»«( :  error  solennis :  Corrige  'inut%^ 

In  CEd.  C.  sub  Gnem.  V.  78.  Vice  s^txa^ttH n^sw  dedi  «(A«*»f- 

r*;«(-  Exstat  wm?Mitftait^H  in  Kostr!  Suppl.  628.  V.  103.  Dedi 
SAX*«(CUJ[Ugl.eGtiii  rriycic  comiptela  i*AA«t:  Id«m  erramm  in  106. 
cf.  44.  115.  Vulgo  i»xfi  V^oA  stare  potest :  sed  adeas  ElmsL  ad 
Heracl.  122.  Pro  *i»t  dedi  tmh  ob  $equens  Ulud  tit  i  mo<  *i  Awrr*!  vice 
rfAi'sms,  nisi  S  privativa  sit  longa  syllaba.  V.  139.  Ek  t««  M  Wn  erui 
Wr'  fi  !)■»:  s3Epei}<i>  cumadjectivis  jungitur  cf.Choeph.  174.  ngM^ifUf 
sJjmf  i^iTi.  V.  142.  Ex  'A(iOS  hsc  trajecto  et  *)  erui  Irrax  :  mOX 
AEIAl£Xv""<  ^'^  AEAI££(^H(.  Ad  viTum  ptngituT  illud  Smv 
}iiJirr>^(iH(,  quod  sane  faciunt  ii,  qui  plagam  expectant  inuninentem. 
154.  Vice  iuir^t  iMfUnn,  quod  abnntut  post  U  lafjlfun,  repomi 
mri  r  iuitl-rar.  Similiter  in  Orest.  1317.  restituitur  nX*w^  <vr  Aw' 
ifioMtif  vice  (vr*  iiifiMTu> :  quam  conjecturam  ad  Troad.  QSO.  satis 
adnruxi  Hesychii  verbis  .T:*>>tv(t(i  fuutfiht  m)  fm.  Similiter  apud 
H»ra.  IX.  Z.  454.  'Aw'  *S»Tt(  ab  Hesycbio  interpreCator  /uucfiy  Kc 
Smw.  Haipocratio  ciut  ex  Oemosthene  'Ari  ttZ  rgiy^tarM  et  exponit 
■fawfii.  Cf.Soph.  (Ed.  C.  15.  mt  IfLfUrit  *firi,  proctd  ab  oculu. 
tandem  scnptis  video  vsrsum  a  me  omissumi  Tltt  Xir'  i/*tnut  m 
Mcnl  niymf  4gvyi(,  qui  poni  debet  ad  finem  stropbK  y*,  nee  tamen 
■ibi  versum  responsiirum  tn  Antistropba  habet. 

Hsec  Cftrmina  buo  ordine  excipient  reliqna  Euripidea  Monostropba ; 
et  deinceps  fortasse  Cantus  qnidam  tam  Sophoclis  tam  Eoripidis  qat 
Auapasti  TocantUr  illegitimi. 

Dabam  Etome  ApriEs  Prid.  Kalend.  A.  D.  1813. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

S  ON   THl 

Romaic  or  Modem  Greek  Language, 

AS    IT    IS    SPOKEN     IN    THE    IONIAN    ISLANDS. 


Extracttdfrom  Mr.  Walltr  IVright't  HoR«  lomcx. 

1  HE  dialect  in  general  use  throughout  these  islands  and  the  a^)*''"! 
part  of  the  couliitent  of  Greece  it  the  Doric ;  but  corrupted  by  the  iih 
troduction  of  a  great  number  of  Italian  words,  and  some  of  Turkish 
oiizin,  which  have,  for  the  uost  part,  been  naturalixed  by  the  addition 
of  URck  ir— =— '—- 
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'  •  The  radical  words  of  the  modern  Greek,  in  general,  bear  a  near 

to  those  of  the  ancient  language :  and  the  principal  differences  between 

Ibe  two  are  those  of  pronunciation  and  inflection. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  invariable  observance  of  accent,  and  disregard 
of  quantity ;  which,  although  they  may  be  tolerated  in  ordinary  convem- 
tion  or  tn  the  reading  of  prose  authors,  by  destroying  the  melodjjr  ^f 
riiythm,  considerably  detract  from  the  beauties  of  Homer  andTbeocritiu^* 
and  are  still  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  works  of  the  tragedians  and  lyric 
poets. 

It  would  be  too  bold  to  attempt  to  determine  how  far  the  force  of  the 
Towels,  diphthongs,  and  certain  of  the  consonants  in  the  modern  system 
iDf  pronunciation,  may  correspond  with  the  usage  of  the  clasttc^  ages :  but 
die  difference  bet^veen  the  English  and  Romaic  t)ronunciatioa  of  the 
Greek  may  be  principally  reduced  to  the  following  table  : 

« is  pronounced  as  a  in  the  Italian. 


{Hiiiiiiiiiii;;;;;;;;;;}-- 


V 

fi 


'^    • •. •'••    as  i>  in  Italian,  or  oo  in  FngKA, : 

(  as  0  witfaoat  any  difiereoc^e  aa 

••*"' • -^to  the  anantity,  and  linked 

/  freqaentl^  iuv.ertiog  it^* 

«  after  a  vowel  becomes  a  consonant,  and  is  sounded  as  tr,  which  somid 
is  also  common  to  the  fi ;  thus,  fiainkevg  is  pronounced  vaHlne.  ^  ** 
a  pecuUar  national  letter  of  a  harsh  guttural  sound,  rcseaAbling^  but 
aomewliat  more  aspirated  than  the  German  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
f  ;and  . 

B  has  the  force  of  the  softened  thy  as  in  thee,  thou,  &c. 

With  respect  to  inflection,  the  modern  Greek  seems  to  be  very  defi- 
cient ;  and  indeed  that  defect  is  chiefly  supplied,  as  in  other  modem  lan- 
guages, by  prefixing  prepositions  to  mark  the  relations  of  the  substantives^ 
and  conjunctions  to  distinguish  the  moods  of  the  verbs. 

In  the  latter,  the  aorist  is  the  past  tense  most  commonly  used;  and 
lite  preterite  and  its  derivatives  are  formed  in  all  the  voices  reqpeetivdy^ 
by  the  auxiliaries  l;^ay  and  sTyat 

The  infinitive  is  no  longer  in  use,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  \a  (the 
contraction  of  hx)  prefixed  to  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood ;  by  a 
singular  ariomaly,  however,  in  conversation,  the  infinitive  mood  of  the 
verb  i)at,  is  almost  the  only  part  used  when  speaking  in  the  present 
tense. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  modem  Greek  is  the  adoption  of  the  inde^ 

"  Thus  'AfOfwirosU  pronboliced'  as  if  written  'Ai^f^irw;. 


'       I? 
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finite  article,  in  confonnity  bIm  witb  the  gcnhu  of  other  Earopean  ho- 
gaagea :  ?va  in  the  maHcuIine  and  (titt  in  (lie  feminine  urve  for  all  caiea 
without  any  inflection. 

In  consequence  of  these  differences,  the  ear  which  is  accustomed  to  the 
English  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  seeks  in  vain  for  that  Aill 
■ooorons  cadt;nce  which  early  habits  have  taught  ns  to  admire,  and  finds 
in  its  stead  an  acute,  sttidulons  combination  of  sounds,  which  is  ht  from 
being  either  agreeable  or  harmonious ;  while  the  mind  is  disgusted  at  die 
barbarous  structure  of  a  dialect  which  confounds  the  anomalies  of  ancient 
and  modem  grammar. 

I  do  not  presume  to  extend  these  observations  be;oud  the  limits  of  the 
Ionian  islands ;  though,  from  the  few  opportunities  which  I  have  had 
of  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  Albanian  soldiery,  I  believe  that, 
as  fiir  as  relates  to  pronunciation,  they  itaj  be  eqnally  applicable  to  the 
Mopleof  that  district,  who  are  reported,  in  other  respects,  to  speak  the 
Romaic  dialect  with  adegreeof  purity  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  Ancient 
Greek  :  while  (singular  as  it  may  appear)  the  natives  of  Attica,  thougb 
still  remarkable  for  wit  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  apeaik  a  more  barba- 
rous jargon  than  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islaqds.  Much  haa 
been  done,  smce  the  first  conoection  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersbnr^ 
with  the  Greeks  of  the  continent,  totvards  purifymg  the  Romaic,  and 
teduchig  it  to  the  form  of  a  regular  dialect,  and  many  worfcs  in  that  lan- 
guaee  have  beeu  published  at  Trieste. 

The  l.^ulative  Assembly  of  the  Seven  Islands  had  also  decreed,  that 
after  ten  years  no  other  language  should  be  used  in  the  prom^gation  of 
the  laws,  the  public  records,  pleadings,  and  process  of  the  coorti  of 
justice. 

What  might  have  been  the  efect  of  this  r^ulation  it  is  impouiUe 
to  determine ;  but  1  am  much  inclined  to  sui^>ec^  that  the  iajHore- 
inent  of  their  literature  would  never  have  maintatned  an  equal 
pace  frith  the  rapid  {Hogress  of  their  political  corraption. 


BY  THE  KING  OF  PERSU, 


FaTH  AU  shah,*  the  powerful  monarch  who  at  this  time  govern 
Persia,  a  celebrated  for  being,  not  only  a  munificent  patron  of  learaei    ' 
sod  ingenious  men,  but  himself  the  author  of  a  2>i»a«,*or  collectiouof 
elegies  and  sonnets.  Mff  Moper,  in  hit  Travels  lately  published,  (p.  ISfi) 
informs  us,  that  the  kin^^s  chief  poet  receives  from  his  majesty  a  goU 

*   qti  wJkC  *AS  caUed,  before  he  iscended  the  throne,  ^l^  LU  Beta 

*  Of  a  Fendsn  Diwoi  or  DcmwM  /.UjA  (^  freater  part,  in  fcneial,  oim- 
sifts  ofsbort  gAwb  ^%£  ((MmIi  or  odetO 
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iomawn  '  for  every  coupkt,  and  once  obtained  the  remisuon  of  ft  eo0si« 
derable  debt  by  the  composition  of  some  pleasing  verses.  The  gorem- 
raent  of  Kasban,  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Persia,  was  the  reward  of  poe- 
tical excellence,  according  to  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  who^  in  his  "  Tomr  im 
Sheer az*^  (chapter  xxiv.)  has  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  king^s  am** 
lory  productions. 

The  four  poems,  which  wc  subjoin,  wore  first  tianslatcd  into  Frencb^ 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  have  not,  until  now,  appeared  an  the 
English  language.    For  the  notes  we  arc  indebted  to  a  frfeHd. 

I. 

« 

She,  who  n  the  object  uf  my  lore,  has  just  declared  that  she  wiU  not 
grant  me  another  kiss,  but  at  the  price  of  ray  existence.  Ah !  why  ha^re 
I  not  a  thousand  lives  that  1  might  sacrifice  them  all  on  these  coiiditk»»» 

The  flame,  which  she  has  enkindled  in  my  heart,  is  so  bright,  that  U 
dazzles  the  universe :  it  is  a  torch  inclosed  within  crystal.  This  heart 
is  a  christian  temple  wherein  beauty  has  established  her  sanctuary  ;  aaA 
the  sighs,  which  escape  from  it,  are  like  the  k>iMi^ringiRg  btdls.* 

A\k  f  too  Ssscinating object (  bow  dangerous  aie  thy  looks !  they  woondl 
•ndiflerently  the  hearts  of  young  and  old.i  They  are  asore  to  be  dveadedl 
than  the  iatal  arrows  of  the  mighty  Toot.* 

Delight  us  with  a  glimpse  of  thy  lovely  fiorro  :  charm  our  sentes  bjr 
the  elegance  of  thy  attitudes :  our  hearts  are  tiansportcd  by  thy  glances* 
ne  proud  peacock,  covered  with  confusion,  dares  not  .display  befbie 
thee,  the  i ich  and  pompous  variety  of  his  plumage. 

1  hy  ebon  ringlets  are  chains,  which  hold  monarchs  in  captivity,  and 
make  them  slaves  to  the  power  of  thy  charms. 

The  dust,  on  which  thou  treadest,  becomes  an  ornament  worthy  of 
the  imperial  diadem  of  Caus.^  Haughty  kings  now  prostrate  themselves 
before  Khaean^*  since  he  has  obtained  a  favorable  look  from  the  ol^ect 
of  his  love. 


'  The  Tomatm  /.L«^  is  a  handsome  gold  coin,  bearing  on  one  side  the 

king  ft  titles,  and,  on  tbe  other  side,  a  date,  with  the  name  of  the  eity  where  it 
waft  stnick.  It  is  not  eqHal  in  thtchaeM  to  an  English  Guiaea ;  and  in  valac  it  ia 
iomethtnil  less  tlian  aponnd. 

*  Bells  are  not  asefi  by  the  Mohammedans  m  their  Mosqaes,  or  Mt^edt^  bat  a 
pcnoa,  ealled  the  MmtezPj  loiromons  the  people  to  prayers  from  a  Mitimk^  or 
tewer,  at  certain  stated  times. 

^  U^Jo  Tons,  tlie  son  of  NomtUrf^^^  makes  a  eonspipioas  figare  amom; 

the  princes  and  warriors  celebrated  by  Ferdocn  in  his  Sihahmttmek,  or  ^  Bftftfe  qt 

Kdri^f /»  and  he  b  also  mentioned  in  the  Chrmdde  rf  Tchri,  as  tiSerhtrng  SJj^jsm 

or  general,  employed  by  the  F^ersian  monarch,  Cai  Ctau,  against  Afnukh  (King  of 
Ttftromania)  fire  or  kix  centnrics  before  Christ. 
^  Sapposed  to  have  been  D^ius^  tlie  Mede^  by  some  historians.    To  the  name 

CauM  ^jS  the  title  ^  Cai  is  oAcn  preibed. 

^  This  poetical  saroame    •  \i\^  KAocm.  adopted  by  Fath  Ali  Shah,  aignifiea 

EmfeHf  or  Km^  ;  and  anst  not  he  confoonded  with  (.^ISl^  Kkmemd  tha  name 

•• 

of  another  Persian  paet|  whe  flori^hed  ia  tha  siath  ecotory  of  the  Mahammedaa 

•ta# 
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II. 

That  bleninj,  which  the  IbunMin  of  life  bestowed  in  formrr  agn  oa 
Xkexr,'  thy  lips  cau  commnnicBte  iu  a  raaDner  infinitely  more  effica,- 
cioub 

Nature,  coofouniied  at  the  aspect  of  thy  lovely  moudi,  conceals  her 
rubies  within  a  rock. 

Our  hearts,  ensoared  by  those  eyes  which  express  all  the  softDess  of 
amorous  intoxication,  are  hcltl  captive  in  die  dimples  of  thy  chin; 

Love  has  excited  in  ay  soul  a  fire,  which  cannot  be  e^nguished : — 
my  boMin  is  become  red  with  flames,  like  a  parteire  of  roses.  This 
heart  n  no  longer  mine;  it  bangs  suspended  on  the  ringlets  of  thy  hair: 
anil  ihou,  cruel  fair  I  thou  piercest  it  with  a  glance  of  thy  coid  disdain. 
Ab !  inquire  uot  ioto  the  wretched  Kiaca»'t  fate.  Thy  waving  loclta 
have  deprived  him  of  reason ;  but  how  many  tbomand  loven,  befora 
bim,  bave£dlea  victims  to  the  magic  of  thy  beautyf 

'  in. 

My  soul,  captivated  by  thy  cfaarms,  wastes  itself  away  in  chaina,  ta4 
bends  beneath  tbe  weight  of  oppressiixt.  Thou  hast  said  "  tore  will 
bring  tbee  to  the  tuntb,  arise  and  leave  his  dominions."  Bnt,  alest  [ 
wish  to  expire  at  tfay  feet  ratbei  than  to  abaudon  altogether  ny  bopetof 
possetsing  thee,  I  swear  by  the  two  bows,  Ant  send  forth  iiretUciM* 
arrows  from  tfaine  eyes,  that  ray  days  have  lost  their  lustre;  they  me 
dark  as  tbe  jet  of  tby  waving  ringlets ;  ami  the  sweetneat  of  thy  lips  ht 
exceeds,  in  the  opinion  of  Kkaca*,  all  that  the  richest  sugar-cane  has 
ever  yielded.  ^ 

IV. 

The  humid  clouds  of  spring  Boat  over  the  enamelled  meads,  and,  like 
my  eyes,  dissolve  in  tears.  My  &ncy  seeks  thee  in  all  places ;  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,'  retrace,  at  every  moment,  thy  enchanting  image. 
But  tbou,  O  cruel  fair  onel  thou  endeavourest  to  eflace  from  tbj  mo* 
morv  the  recollection  of  my  anient  love — my  tender  constancy. 

Tny  charms  eclipse  the  glowing  tulip : — uiy  graceful  stature  puts  to 
shame  the  lofty  cypress.  Let  vvery  nymph,  although  equal  in  beaatj 
tu  SItiretn*  pay  homage  to  thy  superiority;  and  let  all  men  become  Hks 
Feriad*oflkeiitountai)i,  distracted  on  beholding  thy  loveliness. 

*  The  prophet  yto^  Skat,  (whom  soma  inlilake  for  Elias)  is  said  t«  have 

discBVMfad  and  tasted  the  ■■>  i  kifwtt  zA*^'  i_>)  or"watnsof  iamortiDty;" 
and  comeqoealljr  to  be  ez^pt  tram  deatb. 

>  SUnsn  ^jtf^  the  favorite  of  JOmtm,  i 
whom  tbe  Eoropeui  wrilen  style  Ckotna)  ii  no  less  celebrated  n 
bar  beaatj  thaa  for  the  paaUm  with  iriiicfa  iba  inaplred  Firlu^ 

1  Oftlnsonfartnnatelovar  f/(riM~J^^^  the  romantic  story  bai  been  tokt 
by  NoMMi,  Hat«|i,  Emir  KkMtna  otDttki,  AAtff,  WAOdy  and  muy  otben.  The 
BODBlain,  to  whidi  ear  nyal  poet  aUndei,  is  the  /^im^j  OjT  X—k  BiufMn, 
(near  Kimatwhah,  in  the  province  of  CerdUtan)  where  are  still  viaUUit  -owv 
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How  could  the  star  of  day  Lave  shone  amidst  the  heavens,  if  the 
moon  of  thy  countenance  had  not  concealed  its  splendor  beneath 'the 
cloud  of  a  veil  ?  Oh  I  banish  me  not  from  thy  sight — command  nie,  it 
will  be  charitable,  command  mc  to  die.  How  long  wilt  thou  reject  th« 
amorous  solicitations  of  thy  Kkacan  ?  Wilt  thou  drive  him  to  madnesi 
by  thy  unrelenting  cruelty  ?  Is  he  doomed  to  endless  tears  and  lamcnta* 
tions? 


ANECDOTES 

rdaitng  to  linEovAiLVSf  a  Missionary  to  India  in  thefouritt 
Century  f  collected  from  Philobtouoiv  a. 

JLhe  foUowbg  account  of  Theophilue  Indus,  extracted  ttbin 
Phiiostorgtus,'  will  afford  much  matter  of  reflection  to  those  whof 
are  engaged  in  oriental  researches.  It  came  in  my  way  by  adci-* 
dent,  as  I  was  examining  the  author  for  a  very  different  puipoae, 
aod  to  me  it  was  entirely  new.  I  soon  found,  however,  upon 
proceeding  in  my  inquiry,  that  it  had  attracted  the  notice  of  ya* 
fious  commentators,  whose  observations  will  occut  in  t{ie  fol-  , 
lowing  disquisition;  and  .to  these  1  have  some  remari:s  of  mjr. 
own  to  add,  which  may  prove  acceptable,  as  originating  from 
.  one  who  has  long  been  conversant  in  subjects  of  a  similar  natures* 
.  Philostorgius  is  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  and  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  published  by  Valesius  -(Henry  de  Valois)  i 
his  estimation  as  an  author  does  not  stand  high, — ^he  was  an  Arian^ 
and  a  most  sturdy  opponent  of  the  Homoouslans ;  this  circum- 
stance led  me  to  the  perusal  of  his  work,  in  which  I  should  as 
neadily  have  expected  to  find  a  dissertation  upon  Pindar,  as  tho 
ve^ry  curious  history  of  Theophilus;  but  Theophilus  was  ai» 
Arian ! 

figures  scalptnrcd  in  the  rock,  whicb,  by  the  romances  of  Persia,  are  ascribed  to 
tke  statoary  Fifr/wtf.  Among  these  scnlptiires,  tnivcllei^s  bayc  uoticed  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  female ;  according  to  local  tradition,  the  fair  ShireeHf  mistress  oC 
King  KhMTQo^  or  Cltosroes,  and  the  ^cinating  object  of  Ferhad's  lote.  At  a 
recompense  for  clearing  a  passage  over  the  munntain  of  Bi^etoon,  by  removine 
immense  rocks,  which  obbtructed  the  path,  (a  task  of  soch  labor  as  fiu*  exceeded 
tb^  powers  of  common  mortals,  by  Ferhad  however  execnted  with  ease)  the 
monarch  had  nroniised  Xa  bestow  Sbireen  on  the  enamoured  stauiary.  But  a' 
false  report  or  the  tair  one*s  death  having  been  communicated  in  a  sudden  mui«- 
ner  to  Ferbad,^  he  immediately  destroyed  lu'mself,  and  the  scene  of  this  catas« 
trophe  is  still  shown  among  the  recesses  of  Mount  Bisetoon. 

'  It  isy  ID  fact,  an  extract  from  an  extract,  for  Pbilottorgins  is  only  extant' 
ill  Photius. 


Gibbon,  with  a  spirit  of  industry  which  kd  him  to  consult  t 
Variety  oF  authors  whom  he  totally  despised,  has  not  fuled  to 
commemonCe  Theophilus  and  his  mission.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  210.}  His 
notice  of  him,  however,  is  so  brief,  and  so  little  applicable  to  the 
fniiuose  of  the  present  discussion,  that  the  bare  mention  of  tC  is 
'siimcient'  La  Croze  has  passed  him  in  silence,  although  it  more 
immediately  concems  his  History  of  the  Malabar  Christians,  and 
would  have  carried  his  informatioa  two  or  three  centuries  l^her 
than  the  period  at  which  he  commences  his  inquiries,  on  the  au- 
AoHty  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes.  But  the  notes  of  Valesius,  the 
learned  editor  of  Fhilostorgius,  are  the  best  commentary  on  die 
author,  and  have  proved  the  best  means  of  conducting  me  in  the 
Investigation  of  my  subject. 

Theophilus  is  styled  Indus,  as  being  an  Indian,  and,  as  vrill  be 
-  proved  immediately,  a  native  of  Ceylon ;  he  is  distinguished  as  a 
hostage  sent  by  the  king  of  that  island  to  Constantine  {  and  pro-^ 
bably  came  with  the  embassy  mentioned  by  Eusebius,*  which  was 
conducted  hy  Metrodorus.  lliis  embassy  came  through  Persiaj 
and  Metrodorus  complained,  that  he  had  been  robbed  by  the  king 
of  that  countiy,  of  pearls  and  other  jewels,  which  his  master  has 
intended  for  the  Roman  emperor,  xusebius  does  not  specify  from 
what  kingdom  this  embassy  came,  but  uses  the  term  Indian  gene- 
rally. The  presents  themselves,  however,  bespeak  the  peam  <^ 
Ceylon ;  and  the  route  through  Persia  proves  that  it  came  from 
some  country  to  the  eastward  of  Arabia;  a  circumstance  necessarr 
to  notice,  as  the  Abyssinians  in  that  age  were  frequently  includea- 
in  that  comprehensive  appellation. 

The  date  of  this  embassy  is  fixed  by  Valesius  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  this  is  the  principal  ground 
for  supposing  that  Theophilus  arrived  with  it,  for  if  he  was  then, 
as  our  author  asserts,  a  very  young  man,  it  giv'es  time  for  his  in- 
struction, conversion,  pidination  as  a  priest,  and  consecration  as 
a  bishop,  in  which  character  he  returned  to  India  in  the  foDovring^ 
reign  of  Constantius. 

How  an  embassador  from  India  bore  the  Greek  name  of  Metro- 
dorus,  does  not  immediately  appear,  but  may  be  accounted  for 
two.  ways,  either  by  suppling  him  converted,  as  Theophilus  was, 
or  else  oy  a  conjecture,  that  he  was  one  of  the  Greek  merchants 
of  Egypt,  who  traded  to  the  east,  or  had  resided  there  as  a  factor, 
and  whoqi  the  king  of  Ceylon  had  nominated  lo  the  office  as  pos- 

<  OihbMi  rafen  to  Ibr  obiemiioiu  of  Oodefroy  Ktd  HerbGlot.  Jacqim 
Goddroy-pnblidwd  PhiloitorKJiia  in  1643,  but  I  hare  not  been  abl«  to  coMnlt 
H)-«(lltlDn.     Wijfoni  bunnoticFil  Thmphilinin  tlie.4i(alic  JtrtfnvAo. 

*  Vita  CaDttaniini,  Jib.  iv.  c.  SO.    Note  t. 
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aotliiig  th*  Itnguige  of  the  soreteign  to  whom  the  embassy  wat 
addressed. 

The  name  of  Theophilus,  we  can  more. readily  suppose  to  hart 
been  given^  when  a  native  Indian  was  baptised,  and  possibly  sug- 
gested by  the  mention  of  it  in  St.  Luke.  Such  a  convert  wotud  na- 
turally oe  styled  Theophilus  Indus,  (Theophilus  the  Hindoo)  to 
distinguish  him  from  numberless  Greeks  who  bore  the  same  name. 

Why  a  king  of  Ceylon  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
hostages '  to  a  Roman  emperor,  is  a  dubious  question ;  but  as 
embassies  had  been  sent  to  Augustus  from  the  sovereigns  of  Malai# 
bar  and  Guzerat,  it  should  seem  that  the  commerce  between 
Egypt  and  India  required  such  intercourse  upon  different  occa* 
sions ;  and  as  we  learn  from  the  digest^  that  this  commerce  was 
in  full  vigor  muoh  later  than  the  reign  of  C^nstantine,  it  is  reason* 
able  to  suppose,  that  the  merchants  had  established  setdements  or 
factories  on  the  coast  of  that  island,  which  required  such  sectt* 
rities  as  hostages,  to  preserve  their  immunitieSi  or  ensure  their 
personal  safety.  ^ 

Ceylon  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  commerce  betweei^ 
the  countries  further  to  the  east  and  Egypt ;  for  thou^  we  leant 
from  Ptolemy,  that  the  Gre^k  merchants  had  factories  in  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  regular 
fleets  from  Egypt  went  no  further  than  the  coast  of  Malabar  or 
Ceylon,  because  it  was  a  voyage  which  they  could  complete  within 
the  compass  of  a  year  \  and  that  Ceylon  was  the  island  from  whence 
this  embassy  came,  may  be  proved  by  the  expression  of  Fhilostor* 
gius,  who  says,  that  the  island  was  styled  Diboos  '*  this,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greeks,  is  Divoos,  or  Divus ;  now  it  is  well 
known  that  Dive,  Dib,  Dweep,  and  Din,  are  generic  terms  to 
express  an  island  in  Sanscreet,  and  its  cognate  dialects,  and  that 
S^n-dib,  ot  Selen-dib,  is  the  island  of  Ceylon.  This  was  stated 
in  my  commentary  on  the  Periplus,  and  is  confirmed  by  Ammia- 
nus  marcellinus,'  Vosstus,  and  Valesius. 

Theophilus,  according  to  his  historian,  came  very  young  to 
Europe  in  the  31st  year^  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  answering 
to  3S7  of  our  era,  and  he  returned  on  his  mission  to  India  in  356-. 
This  space  gives  nineteen  years  for  his  conversion,  ordination,  &c* 


>  %n9'  ifxnptau    If  this  expreRsioo  were  not  prech>e,  I  should  ntber  sappote 
that  Tlieophilus  was  in  the  suite  of  the  embassy,  than  an  hostage. 

*  Atfiw/^  y  Iffrlf  airoC;  h  tti^oj  x,*f*«  Ancient  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  495.  From 
Vossias,  (libbon  suppose:^  it  to  be  the  Maldives. 

'.  Lib.  xxii.  p.  506.  Divis  et  Serendivi?.    In  Pliilostorgius,  Oiboot  h  a^qg|e 
island. 

^  These  dates  are  fixed  by  Valesins. 
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Ccc.  and  we  are  mformcd  that  hU  consecration  was  performed  bj  " 
bishops  of  liis  own  persuasion,  that  is,  by  Arians.  fnsebias,  who 
was  almost  an  Arian,  had  ordained  him  d^ncon,  and  Constantiust 
who  was  a  faTorcr  of  this  sect,  or  Heresy,  preferred  an  Arian 
bishop'  to  any  other  for  the  mission  he  was  now  meditating  to 
aereral  cntliitries  in  the  enst.  Phiioscorgius  likewise  informs  us, 
tbat  he  was  a  person  of  the  strictest  morals,  and  soundest  faith^ 
(meaning  Arianism)  but  inclined  rather  to  a  monastic  tife^  than 
the  business  of  the  world.  Constaiitius,  however,  called  hittl 
into  action,  and  having  determined  to  give  as  much  consequence 
and  magnificence  to  the  mission  as  its  importance  demanded, 
ordered  it  to  be  accompanied  with  two  hundred  horses  of  the 
finest  Cappadocian  breed,  appointed  transports  for  the  purpose, 
and  put  on  board  a  variety  of  the  most  expensive  presents,  in  ordet 
to  excite  the  curiosity,  and  conciliate  the  good-will,  of  the  Sifiereut 
n«tiotis  that  were  to  be  visited. 

The  first  destination  of  the  voyage  was  to  Arabia  Pelix,  at  that 
time  under  the  dominion  of  the  Hora?rites,  who  had  put  an  end 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Sabeans,  and  chosen  Taphar  for  the  resi- 
dence of  their  sovereign,  in  preference  to  Saba,  the  ancient  metro> 
polts.  Taphar  is  still  in  existence,  according;  to  Kiebuhr,  who 
has  rightly  conjectured  that  the  Aphar  of  the  Periplus  was  the 
modeni  Dafar ;  the  Taphar  of  Philostorgios  establishes  this  con- 
jecture for  a  truth. 

Tlie  mission,  we  may  conclude,-  embarked  at  one  of  the  ports  of 
Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  Arsinoe,  Muos^HormuB,  or  Bere- 
nik^.  This,  however,  is  not  noticed;  but  upon  its  arrival  io 
Arabia,  it  proceeded  to  the  capita),  where  it  was  found  that  the 
Arabians  retained  so  much  evidence  of  their  descent  horn  Abn- 
ham,  that  they  performed  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day ;  but 
they  were,  nevertheless,  idolaters,  sacrificing  to  the  suu  and 
moon,  and  other  deities  peculiar  to  their  conntry.  There  «at 
likewise  a  large  number  of  Jews  mingled  with  the  natives. 

Here  Theophilus  commenced  his  mission,  by  preaching  Christ 
to  the  Homerites,  and  exhorting  them  to  abandon  the  superstition 
of  their  fathers  :  but  in  making  this  attempt,  he  experienced  the 
greatest  opposition,  not  from  the  natives,  but  from  the  malignity 
of  the  Jews.  The  extraordinary  works'  that  he  exhibited,  ua 
the  profession  he  made  that  the  Christian  faith  was  irresistiblei 
which  he  urged  in  two  or  three  of  his  discourses,  soon  reduced 

■  It  ia  remvkabif  tint  Phikulargini  rinet  not  n*t  the  trrm  Ititmtmi  on  tbi* 
asion,  Lnl  ltif*t,  the  Mine  diiliiielion  an  wuiild  b«  rqiiivalriit  in  oi 
nroen  bialiop,  tnil  snperintendant,  or  oventerr.— ^'itleiiut. 
'  nfUifHc  ffywt.    XT'-  miraeln  in-'iniiated  by  iliii  cxprcMiM  i 
VOL.  VII.    a.  Jl.  NO.  XIV. 
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the-  Jews,  and  all  other  opponents,  to  utter  silence.  The  kingy  or 
chief,  he  found  more  tractable,  and  more  disposed  to  listen  to  his 
pious  exhortations  \  from  him  he  obtained  leave  to  build  three 
churches,  one  at  Taphar,  the  metropolis,  another  at  Adana^ 
(Aden)  a  port  beyond  the  Straits  on  die  ocean,  where  there  is 
a  Roman  emporium,  and  a  third  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulph 
of  Persia,  where  there  is  a  Persian  mart ;  and  these  he  constructedy 
not  out  of  the  money  entrusted  to  him  by  the  emperor,  but  tt  hit 
own  expense.  • 

The  mention  of  a  Roman  an4  Persian  emporium  causes  a  doubt 
here,  whether  they  were  marts  in  the  possession  of  those  two 
empires,  or  whether  they  were  established  ports'  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  respective  powers'  under  the  dominion  of  the  sove« 
reign  of  the  Homerites.  The  latter  may  be  deemed  the  most 
prd}able,  as  the  churches  seem  to  be  erected  by  permission  of  that 
sovereign,  and  if  his  power  extended  over  the  whole  sea-cbast  on 
the  ocean,  as  this  seems  to  imply,  the  dominion  of  the  Hommte 
must  have  comprised  a  larger  portion  of  Arabia,  than  has  hSLtn  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  native  power  upon  record,  for  Aden^  is  at  the 
western  anele  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Persian  mart,  whe&er 
Maskat  or  Sohar,  is  in  Oman»  at  the  eastern  extremity*  A  fact 
of  still  greater  importance  is  likewise  to  be  inferred  from  diese 
transactions,  «which  is,  that  the  oriental  conunerce  of  Egypt  was 
still  in  full  vigor  in  the  time  of  ConstantiuB* 

Aden  had  been  destroved  by  the  Romans  at  the  commencement 
of  this  commerce  \  we  nnd  it  now  restored  again,  and  florishing 
under  a  native  prince  ;  and  such  vicissitude  has  been  the  lot  of  this 
olace  down  to  the  present  tiine,  according  to  the  prevalence  of 
foreign,^  or  various  native  powers  ^n  different  ages.  Sohar  was 
formerly  the  oriental  mart  of  Oman,  as  Maskat  is  at  present. 
Either  of  these  ports,  as  lying  near  the  Straits,  might  be  the  Per- 
sian emporium  visited  by  Theophilus,  for  Oman  £m  always  been 
the  most  commercial  and  civilized  of  the  Arabian  provinceSy  and 
the  present  Imam  has  brger  dependencies  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  he  is  in  possession  of  a  formidable  fleet,  ^nd  an  extent  of 
commerce  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  begins  to  mterfere  with  the 
interest  of  our  own  East  India  Company.  If,  therefore,  Theophi- 
lus planted  churches'^in  the  metropolis,  Aden  and  Maskat,  it  is  just 


>  ye/uii/LAov  J/ucTOfioy  1%  the  general  term  used  in  the  Pcriplos  for  marts  of  this 
•ort. 

*  Hie  mart  wa»  fixed  at  Aden  a«  early  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy  PfailadcljilniB. 
A^itharchides.  Maskat  and  Sohar  are  both  between  Ras-el-Had  and  Mosandon. 

3  It  was  takeji  by  the  Turks  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope :  it  was  atfterwards  luder  th«  Imam  of  Sana,  and  has  now  a  native  Sh<eik. 
Nicbtthr.' 
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wliere  the  Propaganda  vrould  hare  viahed  to  have  placed  them  at 
the  present  time}  were  not  the  Mahotnedan  luperetition  an  insu" 
perable  obstacle  to  the  attempt. 

Thcophiliu,  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  this  undertakings 
Id  the  best  of  his  power,  and,  as  far  as  opportunity  servttd,  had  def- 
eated the  churches  and  furnished  them  with  ornaments,  such  as 
he  was  able  to  procure,  pn>Ceeded  to  the  island  of  Diboos,  (Cey- 
lon) the  country  where  he  was  bom,  and  from  thence  he  passed 
to  various  other  countries  in  the  peninsula  of  India. 

In  sn'eral  places,  he  found  churches  already  estabhshed  \  and  ia 
ill  he  Corrected  such  irregularities  in  practice  and  discipline^  as 
were  not  conformable  to  ^e  usages  he  had  remarked  in  the  sef' 
vice  of  the  Greek  church.  One  was,  that  they  continued  sitting 
during  the  reading  of  the  Gospel ;  and  there  were  other  circuni' 
Uances  not  strictly  correspondent  to  the  rules  of  the  ehnrdlt  All 
these  improprieties  he  reduced  into  better  order,  so  as  to  make 
their  form  of  worship  more  reverent,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
ieommands  of  God.  But  their  profession  of  faith  ne  ratified  and 
tonfirmed,  for  it  wanted  no  correct!bn,  as  they  had  inVariaUy' 
ItrofeesM])  from  the  time*  of  their  conversion,  that  the  Son*  was  of 
a  i^erent  tubtlatice  *  from  the  Father  i  and  the  original  docttiiw 
they  had  recnved,  had,  from  the  beginning,  set  dtem  right  in  tfafi 
abject  of  their  worship.* 

A  variety  of  reflexions  occur  from  the  perusal  of  this  part  (rf  the 
narrative,  which  have  given  rise  to  my  desire  of  la^g  this  di»' 
qnisition  before  the  public 

For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  hei^,'  is  far  as  fny  inquiries 
enable  me  to  state,  the  first  account  of  a  Christian  church  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  which  still  exists  under  Hbt  denp* 
mination  of  Christians  of  St.  'iliomai.  Siich  a  churchi  the  PortH'* 
guese  found  npon  their  first  discoverY  of  India,  in  the  latter  eild 
of  the  fifteenth  century  \  the  same  church,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes 
found  in  the  sixth,  and  we  have  here  a  proof  of  its  existence  id 
the  fourth  ;  with  the  additional  intelligence  that  it  had  been  esta- 
blished at  a  much  earlier  period.  We  learn,  likewise,  that  there 
.Were  regular  places  of  worship,  regular  congregations,  and  a  ser* 

■  ^opaTpmf — MCMiJuroUy,  i>  the  itrong  cxpreuioo  of  the  aathor. 

*  '£  ^j3f  '*  ^^  term  lued,  xhich  Valciiuirenilcrta&iilfiiu  tmttgitUUr. 

3  llioie  nbo,  With  Gibbon  and  hii  Hhool,  cohiider  the  ifoiiiain,  ifi*,tt 


■Mid  iVi^rin,  Bi  employed  in  ajlcciilatiTC  JDtricuin  only,  or  mctapfaTiical  dia. 
tinction*.  WMilddo  «cll  tocanwlt  Oadworth'kinteilecliuli|item(B«ok  i.  c.4.] 
which,  if  they  would  do,  ItoweTcr  they  might  be  diipoied  to  niskt  ■  ifaockerj  of 
'Ott  ditciwdoo,  the;  wontd  flsd  it  no  euy  tuk  to  reply  to  the  irgnmait 

*  /TiM^irin,  the  lenn  adopted  by  tbe  Arisni  in  opposition  Is  tbe  Ium^viw  af 
AeoitkMlai. 
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Tice  not  differing  much  in  point  of  practice  from  that  of  the 
Greeks.  If  the  original  work  of  Philostorgius  were  extantf 
we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  derived  many  more  circumstaii« 
tial  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  mission  \  but  we  have  the 
account  only  in  the  abstract  of  Photius,  and  as  he  was  highly 
orthodox,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  he  has  recorded  no  more 
of  this  Arian  mission  than  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  thread  of 
the  narrative ;  he  is  throughout  extremely  indignant  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Heretic,  and  in  this  very  passage  styles  him  an  inw 
pious  wretch.' 

Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  we  might  possibly  have  learnt  from 
Philostorgius  himself^  when,  and  by  whom,  tlus  church  wa« 
planted.  La  Croze  rejects  the  tradition  of  St.  Thomas's  preach- 
mg  to  the  Indians,  and  derives  the  title  of  this  church  fronil 
Thomas^  of  Edessa,  a  Nestorian,  who  was  raised  to  the  patriarchate 
of  Persia,  and  whose  episcopal  seat  was  at  Sc]eucia»  or  Ctesiphont 
on  the  Tigris,  in  Assyria,  and  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the  Persian 
empire.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  Liturgy  of  the  Malabar 
Christians  is  to  this  day  Syriac,  though  as  little  understood  hj 
the  people,  as  the  Greek  Liturgy  by  the  Copts,  or  the  latin 
b^  the  Roman  Catholics  i  we  know  likewise,  that  the  Malabar 
bishop  was  consecrateil  by  the  Catliolicos  or  primate  of  Ctesiphon/ 
and  still  is,  or,  was  till  within  these  few  years,  consecrated  »y  the 
same  superior,  who  has  since  changed  his  residence  to  Moful  on 
the  Tigris. 

But,  however  dubious  the  apostleship  of  St.  Thotnas  may  ap« 
pear,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  church  existing  in  the  form  this 
was,  when  visited  by  Theophilus,  must  have  been  of  considerable 
standing :  but  if  the  establishment  cannot  be  carried  up  to  the  age 
of  the  apostles,  the  most  natural  communication  would  bei  either 
from  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  or  from  ^gypU  by  the  Red  Sea*  This 
intercourse  with  Malabar  was  annual.  The  experiment  of  a  mission 
was  suitable  to  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  times ;  or  though  no 
mission  were  appointed,  Christian  merchants,  as  well  as  otherit 
would  sail  on  board  these  fleets;  and . merchants,  at  that  early 
period,  were  as  anxious  as  priests  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
religion.  Frumentius,  the  apostle  o£  Abyssinia,  was  a  mer- 
chant. 

The  Arian  heresy  of  this  Indian  church  is  not  easy  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  so  early  an  age,  unless  such  tenets  were  current  in 
Egypt  before  Anus  set  tlie  world  in  flames}  and  though  the 
modem  faith  of  this  church  is  styled  Nestorian,  and  their  Catholi« 

*  m£  fqatv  o  h<r:nfihs  outs,-.  *  MontfHocon  Pracfatio  ad  Cosnuun,  p.  s. 

s  Selcucia  and  CteKiphon  arc  only  separated  by  the  Tigrit,  and  are  sow  called 
Al-modain  the  two  citiet. 
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than  Alius  t  *o  that  his  Heresy  aiisw«n  theparpose  no  oettert 
neither  can  we  learn  how  those  who  were  Aiians  In  an  early  age, 
became  Neitorians  in  a  later,  unless  Thomas  of  Edesss,  in  cor- 
rectina  a  greater  error,  introduced  a  less.  The  Arians  maintained 
that  toe  Son  was  a  creature,  and  that  there  was  a  time,  when  he 
was  not;  but  Nestoriui  was  as  hostile  to  Ariaiusm  as  the  Ortb<»< 
dox  themselves  i  he  subscri^d  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  tA 
Nice,  and  held,  in  conformity  to  them,  that  the  Son  was  of  the  same 
subsouice  with  the  Father.  But  he  h^  a  new  doctrine  of  his  own^ 
which  he  proposed  publicly,  soon  after  his  advancement  to  die 
patriarchal  throne  of  CMistantinople ;  which  was,  that  diere  were 
two  distinct  persons'  in  the  Son,  as  well  as  two  natures.  Thii 
qoettkn  caus^  a  great  schism ;  the  doctrine  was  condemned  bf 
Uie'chiirditsof  Aleiandria  atid  R(»ne,  and  produced,  finally,  the 
dcpoMtioa  of  Nestoriua  from  his  see.  His  deposition,  faowewTi 
did  net  crush  the  Heresy :  it  spread  widely  among  the  Asiatic 
bishops,  and  prevailed  mo^e  espeoally  in  reraia )  from  Persia  it 
spread  over  sevet^  of  the  more  eastern  churches,  and  all  our  early 
traTcllers,  such  as  Marco  Polo,  Rubruquis,  Carpin,  &c.  Inform 
us,  that  whcieaoever  ihcY  met  with  Christians  in  the  eas^  even  as 
far  SB  China,  they  were  Nestorians. 

This  ii  onlf  worthy  of  tiotice  so  far  as  it  cracenis  the'Malabtf 
Christians,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  in  consequence  of  the 
mission  of  Theophitus }  for  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  had  eeta- 
Uidied  tlieir  dominion  upon  that  coast,  the  priests  at  Goa  formed 
»  plan  for  reconciling  these  Nestorians  to  the  church  of  Rome ) 
and  whether  we  consider  the  arts  or  the  power  employed  to  pn>> 
mote  this  object,  it  produced  one  of  the  most  grievous  persecu* 
tions'  their  ciiurch  ever  experienced,  before  the  last,  ind  almost 
fatal  invasion  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  There  is  still  a  schism  in  this 
church  between  those  w!)o  have  been  reconciled,  and  those  who 
idhere  to  the  national  faith  \  and  this  division  is  the  more  to  bq 
lamented,  as  the  number  of  Christians  on  the  coast  and  in  Tr»t 
vancore,  are  said  to  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousaadi 
with  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  Ceylon.  I114nstructed  as 
these  poor  natives  may  be,  they  might  aSiara  a  aohd  foundation  to 


by  Netlarioi,  who  nninuiiietl  llitl  tbe  onxlit  tu  b«  Flyled,  not  the  nolber  ef  Qnd, 
tat  the  ■iHtirr  of  QiTitt.  Tbii  diwiriv  vm  sa  uoJMpnUr,  thai  be  m*  CMitn- 
dieted  publicly  diirio^  ^'*  di>c«urH',  iiud  iu  liia  patnarchil  pnlpit ;  snil  it  pra- 
(hrred  m  ionmclion  of  Ui«  people.  Pcil>a|M  if  it  hiul  ast  bacB  fat  tUt,  Us 
brrrfy  wonld  have  been  lc*i  rr^dnl. 
*  For  ttie  wbolc  of  Uii),  Me  La  Cioset  CkritttajtUiH  d«  laAet. 
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^rect  a  Christiam  church  in  Indiai  so  much  recosimended  bj  many 
lienevol^nt  neraons  iq  our  own  country.  The  difiiculty  must  be 
to  subdue  (neir  prejudices  \  hut  if  that  is  inaurmountablct  some 
steps  might  be  taken  xd  give  them  inatruction  in  their  own  yrvff 
and  remove  their  ignorance  \  for  it  is  better  that  thev  should  be 
Christians  of  any  denominations  than  that  they  should  sink  again 
into  i(lolatry :  of  this  there  seems  to  he  some  dancer,  if  the 
latest  accounts,  received  from  that  part  of  the  world,  ate  to  be 
credited. 

Whether  the  heresy  of  this  church  went  the  full  length  of  Arian* 
ism  in  the  time  of  Theophilus,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  biit 
if  it  fell  short  of  the  Nicean  orthodoxy  in  any  degree,  no  doubt 
but  an  Arian  would  hail  the  correspondence  with  his  own  tenets, 
and  readily  confirm  them  in  their  faith.  We  cannot  help  taking 
an  interest  in  such  a  conununity,  separated  from  Christendom  by 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  preserving  the  li|^  oSf 
the  Gospel  through  such  a  succession  of  ages,  (probably)  finhn 
the  second  century  after  Christ  to  the  present  day.  The  mission-of 
Tleophilus  carries  the  account  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fburthf 
with  sufliciept  proof  that  the  establishment  was  not  then  novelf 
but  had  existed  for  a  considerable  space  of  time  previous  to  tlus 
visit  of  the  missionary.  Such  a  church,  erroneous  or  not,  is  tfrr 
spectable  for  its  antiquity  -,  if  ours  is  purer,  let  us  pray  to  God 
that  it  may  prove  equal  in  duration. 

The  mission  of  Theophilus,  however,  did  not  end  with  Ceyhm 
and  the  coast ;  the  narrative  of  Philostoreius,  briefly  as  it  is  pre* 
served  in  the  extract  of  Photius,  carries  him  hack  to  Arabia,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Ethiopians  called  Auxoomites,  who  dwtil 
upon  the  leftrhand  side  of  the  coast  within  the  straits  of  the  Red 
Sea  ;  these  are  the  Abyssinians,  whose  capital  was  at  Axuma.  The 
account  closes  with  saying,  that  after  setting  matters  in  order 
here,  he  returned  again  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  most 
graciously  received  by  the  emperor,  but  not  appointed  to  afty 
particular  see  ;  that  is,  he  was  what  the  church  of  Rome  calls  a 
bishop  in  partibus,  and  lived  respected  by  those  of  his  own  perr 
suasion,  as  the  very  pattern  of  perfection/ 

It  is  matter  of  concern,  that  Photius  is  so  abrupt  in  his  account^ 
for  we  have  other  authorities  which  lead  us  to  think,  that  if  The-: 
pphilug  regulated  the  churches  in  India  no  better  than  he  did  in 
Abyssinia,  his  visitation  was  not  important ;  for  even  if  he  was 
received  iii  that  country,  he  was  not  listened  to.  This  is  inferred 
from  a  letter  of  Constantius  to  the  kings  of  Abyssinia,  requesting 
them  to  send  Frumentius  out  of  their  country,  as  a  teacher  of 

\  • 
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fclae  doctrine.  This  conld  ariw  only  frofti  the  sugeestion  of  The- 
ophiIus»  who,  we  may  conclude,  found  ttut  the  Abyssinians  were 
not  Arians,  nor  willing  to  be  made  so  j  neither  was  the  doctrine 
of  an  Arian  likely  to  be  received  while  Fnimei;itiu3  continued  in 
the  country. 

If  the  work  of  Philostorgius  were  extant,  we  might  have  found 
in  it  the  counterpart  of  this  transaction, — the  opposition  that 
Theophilus  experienced,  and  his  inducement  to  apply  to  Constan- 
tius  for  support.  At  present,  our  evidence  rests  upon  the  infe- 
rence drawn  from  this  letter :  the  letter  itself  will  prove  that  this 
evidence  is  substantial,  , 

Cotutaniiut  Victor  Maximiit  Augustvt,  to  Atzanas  andSaianas.* 
"  The  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  concern,  and  in  this  respect,  I  think,  that 
our  attention  is  due  to  atl  mankind,  so  that  they  may  pass  through 
life  with  confidence,  by  having  a  knowledge  of  such  things  as 
relate  to  God,  and  an  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  their  pursuit  of 
truth  and  righteousness.  It  is  with  this  view  that  we  address 
ourselves  to  you.  Wishing  to  impart  to  you  the  same  iniitruction 
which  the  Romans  have,  (in  matters  of  faith)  and  desirous  that 
you  may  hold  the  same  doctrine  as  our  church,  we  exhort  you  to 
•end  Frumentius  out  of  your  country  into  Egypt,  and  place  him- 
nnder  the  direction  of  George,'  the  most  reverend  patriarch,  {of 
Alexandria)  a^id  the  other  oishops  of  that  province,  who  have 
proper  authority  to  judge  and  determine  all  questions  relative  to 
the  true  faith.  For  yon  ought  to  know  and  remember,  that  you 
alone  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  too  well  known  to  all 
others,  thaf  Athanasius  consecrated  Frumentius  a  bishop,  and  that 
Athanasius  stands  charged  with  a  thousand  errors,  from  which 
he  has  never  been  able  to  clear  himself,  and  for  which  he  has 
justly  been  deposed  from  his  see.  He  is  at  this  time  a  fugitive, 
wandering  in  utter  want  and  wretchedness,  from  place  to  place^ 
IS  if  he  could,  by  the  change  of  his  utuation,  escape  from  tht 
reproaches  which  attend  lum. 

"  If  Frumentius,  however,  will  submit,  of  his  6wn  accord^  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
bit)u>p,  if  he  wilt  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  office^  by  sub- 
scribing to  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  professing  the  faith  now 
CStabli^ed ;  if  he  will  give  an  account  of  his  consecration,  and 
his  condua  through  life,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  those 
whose  province  it  is  to  judge  matters  of  this  sort. 

■  No  Title  ■■  pvcD  them  in  tlieoriginal. 

*  G«vrge  WW  ilu  patriarcb  iBtniikd  iato  tkeMcon  ili«eip«liioii  of  Athuu^ 
•itu,  MDd  an  Ariui. 
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^  But  if  he  procrastinates}  or  remains  contumadons,  b  is  a 
clear  proof  that  he  is  iuduced  by  tlie  persuasions  of  Athanasingf 
the  most  wicked  of  all  m«n }  and  that  he  himself  stands  conTicted 
of  impietVy  in  the  same  degree  as  his  adviser*  In  this  there  it 
danger,  that  if  he  is  allowed  to  approach  Axuma»  he  may  not 
only  corrupt  your  subjects  by  his  abominable  doctrines,  and  cxesite 
confusion  ana  disturbance  in  your  church  by  his  blasphemies^  bat 
may  likewise  bring  down  nun  and  destruction  on  your  wiiole  na* 
don.     But  I  am  persuaded,  if  he  sliould  return  again  to  his  minis* 

S^,  after  receiying  the  instruction  which  he  may  derive  from 
eorge,  and  others,  (of  the  same  persuasion)  who  are  capable  of 
giving  him  the  most  correct  information,  (in  matters  of  faith)  he 
will  receive  great  benefit  by  conmiunication  with  that  most  Tene* 
rable  prelate,  and  be  able  to  establish  the  most  perfect  order  in 
your  church. 

«  God  preserve  you,  my  most  honored  brethren.'' 

\TfroTXi  AthanasiuSf'  Tom.  i.  p.  696.    £d*  Cologne  168^ 
Apologia  ad  Constantium.  j 

It  must  appear  evident  from  this  letter,  that  if  Theophilus  visits 
ed  Abyssinia,  he  could  not  have  set  the  church  in  order^  as  Phi* 
lostorgius  asserts,  for  if  he  had  been  able  to  drive  out  Frumentitts 
b?  his  own  efforts,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  apply  lo 
Constantius  for  his  assistance.  Fortunately,  neither  the  arts  oC 
Heoplulus,  nor  the  threats  of  the  Emperor  prevailed ;  the  Abys» 
sinians  never  became  Arians,  neither  are  they  so  at  this  day  $  they 
afterwards  admitted  the  much  more  harmless  heresy  of  Eutychei^y 
Vfho  taught  that  there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ.  This  doctrine 
prevailed  considerably  in  the  East,  and  probably  came  into  Aby^ 
sinia  soon  after  the  council  of  Ephesus,  about  the  year  450^ 
through  Egypt ;  for  from  that  country,  the  Abyssinians  have  aL* 
ways  received  their  patriarch.  The  council  of  Chalcedon  in  45 19 
in  whic|x  Eutychianism  was  condemned,  is  still  held  in  abhorrenco 
by  them,  according  to  Bruce. 

Some  few  circumstances  more,  relating  to  Theophilus,  we  coI« 
lect  from  Philostorgius.  For  we  find  (Lab.  iv.  c.  L)  that  he  was 
party  to  the  reconciliation  between  Constantius  and  Gallus  i  anti 
when  GaRus  was  afterwards  defeated  in  Noricimi  by  Barbatioi^ 
that^fheophilus,  who  had  attended  himj  protested  against  hisbanish^ 
mcnt  into  one  of  the  islands  of  Dalmatia  i  upon  which  occasions 
Theophilus  was  himself  banished,  as  the  partisan  of  a  rivaly  Vj 
Constantius.  He  was  recalled  again,  however,  by  the  .same  exom 
peror,  and  this  Arian  performed  an  extraordinary  cure  upon  the 

■  Mr.  Salt  has  yery  curiously  made  use  of  this  Letter  io  UloitntfoQ  of  VD  iq* 
scriptioD  he  found  at  Axunia* 
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Empnu,  by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  ^  our  author  docffnot 
call  it  a  miracle.  The  next  chapter  concludes  the  historr  of  this 
Indian,  wiA  his  final  banishment  to  Heraclea  in  Pontus.  The  most 
nngular  circumstance  is,  that  the  women  joined  with  Basilius  hit 
accuser,  in  obtaining  this  order  from  the  Emperor  -, — coold  we 
suppose  the  Empress  party  to  this  conspiracy  of  the  women,  iha 
must  have  been  the  most  ungrateful  of  her  sex,  for  her  disease  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  no  historian  but  Gibbon'  would  take  a  pleasure 
in  recording. 

Whether  this  account  of  a  Hindoo  bishop  will  aBbrd  matter  of 
amusement,  I  pretend  not  to  determine :  to  me  it  was  norel  and 
curious,  and  as  such  I  offer  it  to  the  public.  Philostorgius  does 
not  fall  in  every  reader's  way,— he  is  an  indifferent  writer,  and  a  sad 
Heretic }  but  the  particulars  I  have  collected  ^m  him,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  are  no-where  else  recorded  {  they  coincide 
with  matters  that  have  long  occupied  my  attention,  and  had  I  met 
with  them  sooner,  would  certainly,  in  a  smaller  compass,  have 
entered  into  my  disquiutions  respecting  India. 

I  have  only  one  remark  to  add,  which  is,  that  if  Tbeophilns 
was  a  Ceylonese,  ai  Pbilostorgtua  asserts,  he  was  a  Black,  to  a  ctr- 
tainty ;  for  his  historian,  upon  the  first  mention  of  Diboot, '  or 
Ceylon,  says  that  the  natives  of  this  Island  are  styled  Indians.  Of 
consequence,  therefore,  if  Hindoos,  they  were  Blacks :  vriA  this 
obtervatioDf  I  submit  my  Black  Bishop  to  the  candor  of  die  reader, 

fy.  FINCEfiT. 


Error  in  Milton's  Laiimly  noticed,  and  Passages  in  MiUon, 
Sophodes,  and  jEstAylus,  e:fplained  by  the  Doctrine  ^  the 
Association  of  Ideas.      » 


To  THE  Editor  op  the  Classical  Journal.       > 

.  have  been  lately  engaeed  in  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Charles  Syn- 
om'6  I^e  of  Milton,  (2d  Edition  1810.)  .a  most  interesting,  nd 


■  Oibbon^i  brilliSDt  talroti  «re  kIiIom  miaipplied,  nnleii  when  be  itindolsinK 
tt  MTcaitic  rcBiaiiu  own  reHp^oii,  or  gifing  ■  EeH  to  ■  licealiwu  anecdote. 
Hit  nattml  powcn,  liii  acqainiuetit*,  bi«  knowled^  of  maiikim),  and  hi*  rx. 
teiwivc  view  of  tun  (ubJKct,  irciiild  bate  placed  him  la  the  fini  rank  of  biiio- 
tisns  -.  hit  he  hM  too  fteqtientl;  jacrifiied  (he  fair  fame,  wliii^h  ihi-ac  exccllrnret 
noiild  bave  cuMircd,  to  waiitoii  iceptii^ism  ami  nnipiutfaablc  rit^ldry,  btx  Put- 
(M,  hiibcprebec  tsbisCoatratmy  wiihTravij. 
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most  elegant  work ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  c6nside|^ga 
of  your  readers  one  or  two  remarks^  which  occurred  to  me  at  tbe 
time.  The  eloquent  writer  says  in  p.  140. :  *<  Of  the  three  excellent 
Latin  Epigrams^  in  which  Milton  has  celebrated  this  fiuscioajdng 
womauy  (Leonora  of  £ste>  with  whom  Tasso  was  deeply  enamored^) 
the  second  is  so  admirable,  that  our  readers  would  have  cause  to 
-  -complain  of  us,  if  we  were  to  refer  them  from  oin*  own  page  to  any 
otfaery  for  the  gratification  of  perusing  it : 

Ad  Leonoram  Roxnse  Canentera : 

Ep.VII. 
Aftera  Torquaturo  cepit  IxH>nora  poctam, 

Cifjus  ab  insano  cessit  amore  furcns. 
Ah  miser !  ilie  tuo  quanto  felicius  sevo, 

Perditii5,  et  propter  te,  Leonora,  foret ! 
£t  te  Pieria  sensisset  voce  cancnteni,  • 

Aiirea  matemsB  fila  movere  lyrie; 
Quanivis  Dircaeo  torsisset  luinina  Pentheo 

Scevior,  aut  totus  desipuissetiners; 
Tu  tamen  crrantes  caeca  vertigine  {lensirs 

Voce  eadem  poteras  composfiisse  tua; 
£t  poterasy  aegro  spirans  sub  corde,  miietcaB 

Flexanimo  cantu  restituisse  «»i?. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  argue .  the  point  of  taste  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  praise,  which '  Dr.  Symmons,  with  whom  I  am  generally 
inclined  to  agree,  bestows  upon  this  Epigram,  or  to  question  the 
.  Kse  6£  et  be&re  propter^  though  it  is^  certainly  not  obvious^  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  defensible,  but  I  shall  content  myself  with 
remarking  that  whoever  reads  the  two  last  lines  with  ordinary  atten- 
tion, cannot  fail  to  see  that  sibi  is  here  indisputably  wrong;  and 
it^s  indeed  a  matt^  of  surprise  to  me  how  so  glaring,  a  fauh  coidd 
have  escaped  the  eye  of  so  careful  an  observer,  as  Dr.  Synmions 
is  upon  other  occasions.  When  I  first  perceived  it,  I  showed  it 
to  my  learned  host.  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  reading  in  the  same 
room  with  me,  and  he  instantly  assented  to  the  propriety  of  the 
remark. 

Again,  in  p.  1 05,  the  Doctor  says :   *^  In  that   exquisite    pas-> 


How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wines 
Of  silence  through  the  empty  vaulted  nighty 
At  every  fall  smtmthinc  the  raven-dowM 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiUd  ; 

if  our  rapture  would  suffer  us  to  be  sufficiently  composed  to  con- 
sult our  reason,  we  might,  perhaps,  justly  question  the  propriety 
of  the  length,  to  which  the  poet's  fancy  has  carried  him.  Darkness 
may  aptly  be  represented  by  the  blackness  of  the  raven,  and  the 
stillness  of  that  darkness  may  be  paralleled  by  an  image  borrowed 
from  the  object  of  another  sense — by  the  softness  of  down;  but  it  is 
surely  a  transgression,  which  stands  in  need  of  pardon,  whent 
proceedin*^  a  step  further  and  accumulating  personifications,  we 
invest  this  raven-down  with  life,  and  make  it  to  smile.  One  of 
the  least  able  and  least  specious  of  mjr  public  critics,  in  a  period!- 


'  eal  ]Miblicadon,  (The  LUtmry  Journal,)  wbid,  afttr  ttmgfXag  ftr 
a  short  time  in  weak  aDd  doubtful  nistence,  ii  now  ntinct,  Ins 
dogrnaticallf  pronounced  me  to  be  guilty  in  thii  observatioD  cf  n 
grois  mistake,  asserting  that  it  is  daroiess  itself,  and  not  iu  ravo^ 
down,  which  is  here  personified  hy  the  poet.  I  am  willing  to 
receive  correcttofa  from  any  hand,  however  generally  feeble  and 
insufficient;  but  in  the  present  instance,  I  must  M  pardoned  by  dbe 
critic  if  I  reject  his  correction,  and  adhere  to  my  original  remark: 
the  thing,  which  is  smoothed,  in  this  passage,  is  evidently  the  thii^ 
which  IS  made  to  smile  :  if  we  alter  the  sentence,  and,  instead  of 
using  the  auxiliary  preposition,  employ  the  inflected  posieuive  cf 
darkness,  which  is  of  course  gnmunadcally  the  same,  every  doubt 
will  be  removed  from  the  question :  to  noooth  darkness*!  raven* 
down  till  it  smiled,  must  surely  be  to  make  the  raven-down  smile. 
The  critic  was  led  to  this  unlucky  opportunity  of  exhibiting  hi* 
sa^city  by  the  place,  which  darkness  occupies  in  the  sentence." 
If  this  sensible  writer  bad  been  acquainted  with  the  doctrinp  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  ai  a  mean  of  ilhutratinglanguage,  a  topic.  Upon 
whidi  I  have  much  insisted  in  the  CUtukai  aecreatiotu,  he  would 
{lave  seen  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  accounting  for  the 
use  of  the  word  miUd,  as  applied  to  damt  in  this  passage,  U  by 
feftrring  it  to  the  previous  word  raoen  /      » 

i^Smoolkitt^  the  rvifa-daKn 
Ofdta-kmeu  till  it  «inil'd) 
which   inseoNbly   became  the  predcnninant  idea,    so  as  to  rendo' 
the  poet  blind  to  the  impropriety  of  making  the  daim  to  mile.    It 


supo: 
Q  the 
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"  Wliile  Kc  perhaps 
"  Desiening,  or  exhorting  glonoui  war, 
"  Caudit  in  a  fierv  tempest,  aiaU  be  hurl'd 
"  Each  on  hi*  rocK  translix'd,  the  sport  and  prey 
"  Of  wracking  whirlwinds,  or  for  ever  sunk 
"  Under  you  boiling  ocean,  wtapt  in  chains  t 
"  There  to  amverie  wilh  everlasting  groatu;" 
dse  the  expression  is  not  quite  defenuble;  and  it  cannot  be  psnl- 
leled  by  me   two  passages  of  Demosthenes,  which    I  give  froiB 
Reiske's  Index  Grttdlatu  Demotthentte,  though  they  may  at  firtt 
seem  to  justify    itj  because  it   Is   one   thing  to  say  rvffinS'  ^^t 
which  is  a  correct  metaphor,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  say  to  convene 
mih  groatu — 'Eyw  ^i*  tit  ■nimin^   ruftfiifiUtam  njsf    31 S.  5,   mytiif  J) 
rvjUt  rvftfilfiitimit,  nt  ^  it  ^vA*t  tmvryfui. 
i  add  two  more  instances  from  Miltoo— 

"  The  totDtn  of  heaven  are  fill'd 
"With  armrdvatrM,  that  render  all  access 
"  ImpregnabU ;  oft  on  the  borii'ring  deep 
"  Incamp  their  Upo^  or  with  ubtcure  wii^ 
"  Scout  tar  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  ni^t, 
f  Scorning  wrfriu.  Or  could  wc  t(reak  our  way 
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^  By  force,  and  at  oiir  heels  all  hell  should  rise 
"  With  blacketi  insiirrectiony  to  comfound 
**  Iicav*n's  jnireti  light,  yet  our  great  enemy, 
*^  All  incorrupt ibie,  would  on  hu>  tlirone 
'*  Sit  unpolluted^  and  ih'  a:thereal  mould 
'<  Incapable  ofs/ar/iy  would  soon  expel 
"  Her  mischief,  and  purge  ojf  the  baser  Jire 
"  Victorious.'* 

Pcradhe  Losty  Bk.  fi.  v.  139- 

Who  but  Milton  ever  applied  the  word  impregnahfe  to  the  noun  access? 
and  Milton  himself  would  never  have  done  i:,  if  he  had  not  been  tKink- 
lag  of  towers.  The  other  example  is  too  obvious  to  ni^ike  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  following  note,  written  more 
panScularly  for  the  Germany  of  Tacitus,  is  added  here,  because  it 
tontains  some  remarks  upon  a  very  obscure  passage  in  the  CAoc^ 
phone  of  iBschylus. 

CX  2S*  Poiui  humor  ex  ordeo^  aut  Jrumenfo^  in  quandant  jtimiiU 
tudinem  xdni  corruptus.  This  is  the  celebrated  ale  of  the  Goths, 
ibe  sn/thtini  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Coelia  and  Ceria  of  the  Hispan^ 
the  Ceroisia  of  Gaul,  agreeably  to  the  words  of  Pliny  L.  ii.  cited 
by  Piehena  upon  this  passage.  The  reader,  who  is  disposed  ta 
enter  fully  into  this  question,  which  I  shall  discuss  in  another  place, 
will  find  some  excellent  materials  for  reflection  in  the  commentators 
upon  this  passage  of  Tacitus,  in  a  very  learned  note  of  Dr.  Butler 
upon  the  Suppltces  of  .^chylus  v.  960.,  in  the  Ohservatiouet  criticc^ 
IX  W.  Trillcri  p.  197-0.,  in  the  Adversaria  C.  Bardiii  I.,  xi.  c.  d2.» 
and  in  the  Animadversa  Hadriani  Junii  !»•  if.t:.  12.  Roterodami 
J  708.  p.  ISG'Si*.  Corrupius  is  here  changed^  brought  hu  Jmnentatiom 
into  a  resemblance  ofmne^  like  the  }iM/^$u^i9  of  the  Greeks  i  ^upoa 
the  words  ^hi'^uf^  ^^^h  h*^$ii^Uh  ^M^t$^«h  cvfi^tu^tif^  m^Ax^tc^,  in 
this  sense,  the  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  consult  the  Classical  Recrea^ 
Ibns  pp.  254-9,  486^.,  as  well  as  the  Classical  Journal^  No.  XII.» 
where,  in  the  Strictures  on  Professor  Monk's  Hippeii/tus^  I  have  pro- 
duced additional  instances:  I  ^all  here  add  one  or  two  other 
passages,  which  have  subsequently  fallen  under  my  eye.  Thcmistius 
Orat*  XXII.  de  Amicilia,  Ed.  Harduin,  Parisiis,  1684.  p.  272.  says 

elegantly,    i^KmntiTccrof    yt  finf   9r^«$    tn^ocf    ^tx^u    ^m^futxst   %ymw    r»y 
&r««v«t*  %l  Mci  V^oJm  trTT^irrep  tcurtt  «i   xoXaixti   viT^tnKoirtff  t>>f  Ken  r»t/A«ti«» 

wmn^v  imfH'p9vriK    Thus  too,  we  have  in  tlic  Ckocphurte  of  -£schy- 
lus,  T.  1012. 

Stanley  translates  these  words  by  Ceedis  veto  tinrfurn  post  fempus 
diuturnum  conjicilur^  varios  colorcs  testis  coriuwptMS ;  Headi  by 
tJfidfs  vera  tindurn  cum  tetnpore  concnrrif  f  iSchxO.^  says  ^iuv  xt^f 
est  sanvttinis  ex  rmhteribus  sa^urign,  de  qua  eliam  post  iotigitm  tempuM^ 
Herat  conjcciuram  fdvere  ex  macnlis^  quev  vt'slis  colofnn  multis  locis 
viiiaverinl.  The  Scholiast,  however,  docs  not  understand  by  vXXa^ 
ix^'ec'   multis  /«/<'/.?   with   Scliutz  :   his  words   are,  «Js  vXtrnXovs  ilrrH 
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becatua  U  had  been  dipped  ntaiy  timet  in  parpte  ;  for,  :i(  I  Imtb 
(bown  in  the  Clastieid  Atcreiitiaat  p.  413.,  th&  diess  of  royml  teoinem 
wu  tHi,  or  cotton  in  itt  Jtaett  state,  liidned  wih  purple  :  I  under- 
stand ftiH  bmJ(  with  Dr.  Butler  to  mean  the  stain  of  Hood,  and 
I  undentund  with  Heath,  rv/tfiaXktnn  {»  ;e(''r  ^  mean,  agrees  nttl 
J^e  lime  ••  the  circumstaace  of  this  stain  of  blood,  which  besnxari 
the  rich  garment,  so  exactly  corresponds  with  the  time  of  the  raurdei^ 
as  to  htiaz  the  fact  home  to  the  perpetrator :  H  is  here  equivalent  to 
.  v«{,  and  mus  we  have  a  very  simple  interpretaticn,  which  connccU 
the  i^ole  passage  together.  I  strongly  nispect  that  fii^it  s«u«t 
was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  by  dw  previous  mendoa  of 
a  itain,  fim  la^u  and  that  this  use  of  ffufivnt,  here  in  itt  proper 
sense,  originated  '\a  the  dOQble  meaning  of  f  ^K)  rlnugiier,  and  iioaJi 
which  instantly  occurred  to  the  poet.  What  an  influence  this  doc- 
trine  of  the  association  of  ideas  has  upon  the  choice  of  w<H'ds,  it 
diown  hy  me  in  the  Oasiicat  RecrtatioJU  pp.  318-91,  185,  204s  25^!^ 
870,  372,  391.,  and  the  inqpiry  has  been  pursued  in  the  ReviCTr 
of  Mr.  Blom  field's  Pramj/y&tM  ZJeitNotef,  and  of  the  Edition  of  Omc^ 
two  Treatise!  in  the  B/itish  Critic.  I  sliall  here  give  one  tn-  two 
additional  instances,  and  mark  in  Italics  the  words,  in  the  cbokecf 
#h)ch  the  principle  has  operated  insensibly  t 

"  Uisi  on  a  IhfODc  of  rovitl  stale,  wtilch  fir 
"  (hitshone  tbe  wealth  uf  Ormus  and  ol  lud, 
*  Or  whtre  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  banj 
"  Show'rs  on  her  kings  barharic  jwarJ  aiul  gold, 
"  SotMi  ei«iUi  aat,  bj  merit  rniii 
"Tu  that  hMieiiiineikce;  ami,  Irani  dvapair, 
"  Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  eipiret 
"  Htyoud  thus  tigli" 

Milton'a  Pm»Ust  ten,  ti.  v.  1. 
"  For,  while  they  tit  contriviRg,  shall  the  resi, 
"  MiliioiiB  ihat  ttaad  in  axvas,  ut  liiig'tiag  here, 
"lleav'n'sfugiiivesr 

Bk.n.v.54. 
We  have  in  the  Theban  (Ediput  v.  166. 
iKftT)  >vi,  S  r«aw, 

MTU  )i  ftti  Ktivaf  rriXtf, 

Mr.  Elmslcy  (Oionii  1811,}  reads  well  •i.'}i  ,S  for  tit  «<:  it  it 
pretty  enough  in  the  Scholiast,  and  Suidas,  who  fUlowi  him.  Do  san 
lyxf'  liAAKYtct^t  «  fl^hiM,  but  I  would  ask  whether  in  the  whcde 
range  of  Greek  literature  a  single  passage  can  be  produced  from  any 
other  writer  to  justify  the  use  of  «»;■(  for  ^Him  f  But  dll  such  a 
passage  is  produced,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  my  own  idea,  which  b 
that  *y%H  was  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  by  the  previous 
word  rrtAx-  We  hare  another  instance  in  the  30th  rerse  of  tb« 
same-play^ 
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Who  does  not  tmmediatelf  see  that  irX§¥Titirm  was  suggested  hf 
die  instantaneous  recollection  of  itxtlvtff  or  Fl^o  ^  Yet  me  9ensme 
Spanheim,  in  the  ObservtUiones  in  Callimachum^  Ultrajecti  1697. 
p.  t^B.fgravehy  [risum  teneatiSf  amid?)  sajrs,  when  he  is  speakin^f 
of  die  term  J^to^  **  Neque  vero  id  ob  latentes  in  terrae  visceribos  opcs^ 
ied  ob  aliam  ejusdeni  appellationis  cansam,  juzta  Sophoclem  cEM» 
Ti^.  V.  SO."  But  to  return  to  JEschylus,  and  his  fU^vm.  Thir 
occasional  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Tragic  toriUrs^  which  I  hare 
tnpported  by  indisputable  examples,  had  escaped  the  observatfon  of 
a  scholar  so  profound  as  Valckenaer,  for  he  says  in  the  Diatribe  in 
Mur^)idis  Dramatum  ReliquiaSf  p.  75. :  **  J.  Pienopus  Pntfkt.  in 
Mcerid.  Attic,  ex  Philostrati  aliorumque  Locis  sospicabator  p.  XLIV. 
oc'  expleri  posse  senarios  Euripidse 

ant  etiam  putabat  itmwfjarm$  legi  posse  x  qui  eorrm^pimt  indolem 
Moamf  recte  quidem  dicuntur  w  ^ira  imphi^tf  ut  Luciano  in  fine 
Somnii^  Pynp  •mk  iyifSi  itm/ptti^an,  et  significatup  voluit  Zethus  £nti-« 
puiisy  Ofdi'-'^itcas  [wrong*  he  should  have  said,  corrampftf]  rectam 
tadolem  ?  sive  praclaram  ingenii  indolem  :  sed  neque  iUud  0%i^ 
stCt  ut  puto,  acmibetur  apud  Tragicos,  neque  adeo  liquet  quo  nita* 
vat  J*  The  viAAi^  fim^  r#v  ^•uu)fmrH  of  JEschylus  is  equiTalrat 
to  the  ifutriuf  fiitwrJiw  ^•miX^fu^itp  of  Aristophanes  Plut.  ▼•  590^ 
wfaa«  L.  Kuster  has  a  most  admirable  note  upon  the  words  of  the 

Scholiast,  fimirrm  yif  i^uirm  ^«^«wYy  m  »v/m^M49  ^^h  *•  ^mtnHmi  •fymi 
w  P^m49  a  note  which  is  omitted  in  Beck's  continuation  of  Invert 
oizzio's  Edition. 

E.  H.  BARKER. 
Hattont  April  5thf  1813. 


Critical  and  Explanatory  Remarks  on  -SIschylus's  SfivKx 
AOAiNST  THEBiiSy  with  Strictures  on  tlie  Notes  and  the 
Glossajy  to  Mr.  Blom  field's  Edition, 
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V.  )8.  irayJaxo'Io-a.  Mr.  Blomficld  says  on  this  passftgr,  **  TtavSo" 
laif  est  diversorii  magUter:"  Again  in  p.  17 1.  on  v.  858.  trafy^oxof ,  Mr. 
B.  says,  "  Sopbocli  in  Inacho  diversorhtm  vocatur  irav^oxo;  Jfyiarao-ij." 
Mr.  B.  seems  to  have  studied  Greek  orthography  with  considerable 
attention,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  pay  similar  attention  to  Latin  ortho* 
^aphy.  "  Parei  Lex,  Crit,  p.  345.  ex  Libr.  Uausqaii  testatur  v^teres 
ita  locutos,  nempe  derertu  divertere^  deter  sari,  deversortum^  non  diver^ 
Morium:  cf.  simul  Gell.  L.  12.  c.  11."  C.  Falstei^s  SuppL  Let.  Xing. 
tive  Obsi,  ad  Lex*  Fabro-Cellarianum,  Flcnsburgi,  1717.    **  Devericre, 
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Verr>  1.6.  ai)  hmpites  meot  ac  nccMMuios  ievtrti  potiui :  «c  utrunqm 
verbun  f.  MSS.  wribitur :  mate  vulgn  datrtari,  divtrti,  ut  divenoriKm 
pio  devertorium :  v.  Hcidmus  ad  Ovid.  Am.  it.  6.  9>  et  pnelcrca  quM 
'  latidat  Bumu  ad  Petrun.  10.  Sc.':  dtverti  est  aliquogeconvcrterrtinqm 
tamrn  etiam  rcipicitur  od  Iocudi  uudc  vtoerit,  icd  divtrti  (Kcitur  de 
4uob(u,  qui  divertam  viam  iiMtituuDt.  unde  ipium  divfrtum  tst,  et  illuti 
dnerd  mbitre,  dhertuimt  ike,"    J.  A.  Ernetli's  CImu  Cic, 

Al]  the  instancei  of  the  nonli  tucraaxafi},  and  warsnuETnii',  cited  ui 
Mr.  B>'t  Glouar^,  nprrsont  ihein^ai  uied  in  their  proper  leiae,  whick  it 
tie  dt»tructio\  of  tovau  and  buildiiigt  by  tapping  lAeir  JintnifilitMi  j 
but  Ihey  are  also  used  metaphorically,  ai  in  the  fullovnog  poaMgev; 
'*  V,  332.  rtuv  eu!6a[).aifiaiv  vvy»a.Ta.s¥a.Ttr,t,  j.  e,  otptatomm  ewfurtwr, 
coraparatione  a  invnioran)  subv«niuiie  lumta,  qua  inctapboa  umu  at 
etiam  Euripidn  HreU.  t.  733. 

ubi  Schol.  n  Mtrao^tnrrtn',  tivfiuis  i%i  vJJUaif,  cyrodlct  ^f  xcrttjiQifr- 
riKiuf  E'^TyTou."  J.  Potter'*  Comment,  ia  Lycoph.  Cattaad.,  Oxen.  1702, 
SdEd.p.  I3fi. 

V.361.  Jitt' 

i>.«f{  Ion  vuxTtpw  Tt> 

Ao(  fiaAiw,  vaXctKXMi!- 

'Where  Mr.  B.  uya  :  "  36b.  ivifpoiaf,  intcrpretcs  vertunt  adjatrix,  at  ni 
i/.  A.  Sga  V.  770.  inalim  obrum*,  velut  ogiM,  vide  supnt  ?■"  l^e 
word,  I  tuny  observe  by  the  way,  occim  not  in  t,  36e,  but  ia  t.  3ti4. 
I'hc  Gloss  on  V.  7.,  to  which  Mr.  B,  nkn,  it  this  :  "  ■nt^fftitf,  mtUti- 
lotfutu,  a  prfSof,  0  iiri  t**  xvfjAnar  v]*ofBf,-  Hesych.  (vid.  G^mt.  in 
Pram.  1084.)  qw  vox  de  clamon;  adhibvlur  Ptrt.  40€. :  cofnpoMtaex 
ea  amat  Nostrr;  inf.  371.  >^y»vf  ra^Hiiauf,  364.  iti^^tity.  Pm< 
S67.  vi^itus  i^f^ii*vf.  Agam.  191.  itaM^^tf.  Chotpi.  425.  4^.  en^ 
peiku:  inf.  176.  jia^pejfcu:  Sii^ocl.  T^racjHn.  S63.  nXXei  ftiv  AoyMf 
'Binfliir,rt,  eonviciatttt  ett.  Anltg.  413.  ixtp^iSoif  nxiuiitw."  Tbe 
icholiatt  B.  says  un  tbe  paMage,  which  we  are  diKiiwiiig,  krl^fiStr, 
au^^miy :  Sunlry  transklcs  it  by  libtratoraii,  and  tayt  in  ti  bracketed 
addition,  "  irlppoiw,  adjutricrm,  anxUiatorem,  Unych.  irlp^aS^i,  Irx?'' 
fit,  adjutor  auxilium  ferrni  cum  magna  ani mi  alacrit ate,  vox  Honic- 
rtca ;"  and  I  have  little  duiibt  tbnt  tbis  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
in  this  place.  Alberti  sayi  on  the  pattage  of  llnych.  "  imifiitis,  y^v- 
fis,  iviMufts,  ^ir,Ses,  cunfirmat  Etymol,  ct  ex  eo  Phavur.  ^%'i^^i»s,  ni- 
xou^as,  ^«i]6Jf,  &c. :  similiter  Suid.  inlfftBtf,  §»r,iii,  nt  et  Scbol.  Horn. 
-  7/.  A.  390."  We  have  in  Toup'i  Emend,  in  Hetifck.  Vol.  in.  p.  3$). 
£d.  1790.:  "  tnrs^^oflaf,  io^ufof,  ^Tfii{,nf.{iAX'>f'-  tic  Q,  Calaber, 
L.  V.  V.  254. 

>ic  quoqne  mox  usurpai  hciff-tht,  v.  357- 
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Tkle  HoBycfa.  ▼.  Mp^io^y  et  nos  inf.  ad  h.  v.  p.  1.,  ubi  corrigendiin 
moniumut:"  Again  in  p.  335.  Toup  cites  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  235. 

wad  adds,  •*  auxUitttricfm^  intorprps  ibi  ineptit."     Homor  //.  A.  says. 

ffi  irot^  ri;  X0c}  ^jttoi  ye  tfeoSy  hrtri^oHi  ecrr$, 
where  EiKtathius,  p.  849.  Ed.  Ronio,  bas  the  following  remark:  Ti 
|p  'Emrdpfoiogy  on  ie>jtovariuiif  ly«  r^j    Taf  ovAAa/Siff  tti^foiof  ydf  i 

Again  in  p.  13'-jJ9,  //.  *. 

where  Eustalhius  says.  To  Js  *EiripMo$,  ir^ufrirvriv  i^rnroo  Htiri^fo%s* 

V.  367*  tf^OtfS^  lioDTUOv  iroftirtiJ^ov^  X^^^  tto^wv. 
On  the  word  %v5a  Mr.  B.  refers  us  to  his  Gloss,  on  v.  14T.,  where  we 
find  thr^e*  words:  **  %voa,  axis  rxfrnnitast  Ilosych.  %yia/,  ai  voiyix&f, 
al  rwv  d^'vwy  o'v^r/ys;  (v.  infra  I^9.)  atque  ita  Schol.  Soph.  Eicc»  7^7 •• 
idem  in  v.  xvoif;,  X*^^''  ^^  i^ff o^  "^ow  i^ovo^,  ij  %9ir*x/f,  ubi  legendum 
Ttdetur  partim  c\  Ilrsycbii  sR'nsu,  partim  ex  collatione  Schowiana* 
iswi^^i,  fd-s^os  roC  afoK>f,  lesft  S  ij  )(pmxis,:  not*  adjiciiiH  "^  [ehc  note  is 
this:  **;^voa»,  nescio  annon  roctius  scribcreliir  xv^a<,  Ili-sycb.  xroS^f,  ^ 
row  iPovos  ^yo>».  Xsysrak  II  xa*  xvoij,  xa*  o  twv  «'o5ify  ^|/c^oj,*  o-V  AwyvAffc 
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The  Schol.  A.  says  on  the  passage  in  the  Seven  ai  Tkthes^  X^^  ^oSsSr. 
furap^iHws  iltts  ri  dtx^a  rwy  leoluiv,  aXXic^t  ro  avvsxh  xinyfMt  ttiw 
wolevv  ica^afiikw^  yji^i  sl'^ev,  ri  ya^  aKfoy  ro  imiiy.£vo¥  vp  ;^Oiyixil'i» 
X^fy}  xaXfrrflw.  The  Scliol.  B.  says,  %yo«;,  ra  ixfo,  ^rw  tooj  toiaf  : 
Stank y  translates  the  phrase  by  missorios  axes  pedum,  but  says  in  a 
o<*te»  "xvia;  -Trd^'jcv,  llcsych.  Kvotjk,  rov  rwi'  vo^y  ^i^ov."  Neither 
Dr.  Butler,  nor  Mr.  Blonilicldy  seem  to  have  noticixl  the  followini*  iaa* 
portant  and  most  satisfactory  passage  of  E.  Spanheim  in  the  Ohss»  in  Hvmm^ 
in  ApoH  V.  37.  p.  101.  V.  ii.  Ed.  Erncsti  Lug.  Bat.  1761.:  '*  Bene 
autem  hie  Scholiastae  glossam,  quaroquam  alicnam  omnino  ab  b.  !• 
yvio;,  ^i^of,  ^vcrpiis,  ox  IJi-sych.  interpretatus  est  idem  V'ulcanius,  ac 
sicut  eiikm  glossary  duo  priora  illius  verba  quod  adtinet,  prscclara  lux 
acccdit  ex  .tschylo  Sept.  TkeL  v.  379- 

fnrov^  Bicixfloy  itifi/xlfuoug  xyia^  voSooy, 
ftstino  gradu  accelerens  missos  strepitns  pedum :  non  ut  ibi  yyiag  iro^My 
absurdc  per  axes  pedum  reddit  interpres :  xvoij  nempc  ibi  idem  quod 
X^'*^f  P"'  v^ocof,  sicut  utraque  vox  eo  simisu  ap.  Mesych.  etiam  K'gitur, 
Xy'uv*  '^^'^  fcuh'jiy  ^^(povs  quas  glossa  est  hujus  ^schylei  loci;  iten^ 
X^^^f*  (vo-jUrO^,  ^o(po;,  f^iyyofi  ita  alibi  in  eodem  hujus  Tnif^ici  Dra- 
matc  V.  1  l.S.  occurruut  d^oym  x^^»  9^®  "i^'^  aliud  ibi  quam  rotamm 
strepitus,  ut  ca  de  re  pluribus  quandoque  ad  ipsuin  A^hylum.**  Wo 
are  decidedly  with  Spanheim  in  this  interpretation,  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  probably  have  deterred  Schut2  from  writing  the  following 
note :  "  Hanc  Idcutionem,  pra:sertim  extra  canticum,  justo  nimis  toigi^ 
<iaro  et  catachresticam  ess^  non  diifiteor,  quanqoam  ea  fortasse  pro 
di verso  linguarum  ingenio  mollius  ad  Gnecorum  quam  ad  nostrorum 
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Iiomiiium  Buret  accidil;  ccrte  md  vetbim  translan  oobia  quidnn  tale- 
randa  nou  viderelur,  veritat  autcm  aodaciori  mctaphone  non  Atett :  ul 
enim,  qui  cdcrius  cuiru  vchitur,  belt  ut  rolte  cHerius  circutn  ax»  con- 
vertamur,  ita  qui  m'  ad  cursum  dat,  pedibuE  cilatiorem  motum  impe- 
rat :  nf^VJjiLOi  ^riai  tnSwy  dicuntur,  quia  ut  msorem  currui,  >ic  pedes 
corput  homiiiiB  promovrnt,  ft  quo  tcodit  aniinus  eum  dtducunt." 

V.  4J0.  TuXtxEW  V  'EialJtn.  Mr.  B.  bat  omitted  tbia  tente  of 
vieXtf,  vwXmif :  "  Hcphaest.  p.  €.  v.  17. 

irrif  ctufuon  xo)  v^vpa  neaiU  'vrptxi  ^npjf: 
—VwXas  hie  videtur  ewe  vertenduin  per  ptxUtm,  nou  autem  per  puervm, 
multoquc  s:ppiu5  ilia,  quam  hac,  significatioDe  occunit:  ita  e.  g.  ap. 
Eurip.  ID  Htevba  v.  144. 

Scbol.  icribit,  vuXov'  rqvmuJa  A«^n  fwro^fiKiJf ; — adde  eund.  in  Ji^ 
rfrwn.  V.621. 

f(i)TI  SwfUWII'  XAjSlIf 

<tiD  Air»  v,26]. 

AiAow  9^ur  ^m>  ffrpeeriatf : 
bine  vur^N^  didtar  id,  niioij  sd  ^el/u  pertmet,  tic  ap.  &.  Sqrf,  ad 
TM.  T.  460. 

TvXfxwy 

tofi  WOT  i^tiXMra^tti, 
ad  Eucc  alter  Schul.  mu^iJuay  iSai>Mn  cxponcns,  scnhit,  •KHf^nawr  naAt- 
ifWY,  patllarum  thalamus  ibi  ink'lligas  veliin."  G.  D'Amaud't-Sjwctnefi 
Animadvv,  crit.  ad  alio.  Scripl.Gr.,Ata%t.  1730.  p-  107* 

V,  533.  yofyov  J"  l/*f*.'  ?;^w>',  where  Mr.  B.  »ay»i  "  yofyifi  tarvut, 
Onomait.  ret.  vide  Valck.  ad  Eurip.  Piim.  p.  240.,  but  I  am  decidedly 
with  G.  D'Amaud:  "  Anncr.  Ode.  xxix.  ».  12. 

rx  h.  I.  clnriaumum  in  roodum  palct,  vocem  ytfy^f  tigoificare  acreM(ut 
R'Ctc  vcrtit  Barnciius),  vel  alacrem  ;  attaraen  a  plerisque  interpretibiu 
cxponitur  tms,  at  apud  £scb.  in  S^f .  ad  Tkeb.  v.  543. 

acrtmoculam iahen*,aditat,fX.  ap.  Kurip.  in^ndfiMi.  v.45B. 

tvv  S*  (If  yv*»ut»  yofyis  JvXi'rq;  ^mm);, 
nunc  vera  contra  taulurtn  aiacer  xndtri*  beltaior,  cujus  loci  coiutitutio 
ipsa  ooteDdit,  uon  lerritiltm,  ut  interpret,  ted  atacrtm  esse  vertenduio: 
per  aiacer  vcni  ctiam  potest  yoeyci  ap.  eund.  ibid,  v,  1 133.;  eleganter 
adspectiit  aquils  dicitur  yof/Jf  apud  Alciphr.  L.  iii.  £p.  £9>  w 
fifystv  dmv,  ytfyoY  ri  /SAififM,  acri  adipcctu,  quie  dicitur  omnium 
^olucrium  mBximc  acrent  habere  visuM:  ap.  Plutarch.  Symp.  L.  11. 
Prolilaa.  S.  itta  verba  (loquitur  de  cquU,  quot  intecuti  fuerint  lupi)  Si  jv 
raru^iiTcii^Toirre  iufuiuirri^Mf  HtdytgycrtfMf  vstfi  rouf  bvouf,  videtur 
ita  esse  vcitenda,  quam  ob  caittam  kit  cmm  ftroeiQTtt  ctaUcKuTU^ttcin^ 
VOL  VII.  CI.JU  «O.MV. 
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tquos:  apud  Arista^netum  etiam  L.  i.  Ep,  4.  yo^wg  ponitur  pro  tdik^ 
criter:  dc  oculh  quoque  dicitur  yo^w^i^^  ut  ap.  Eurip.  in  RhesOy  v.  S^ 

AtHTOv  jSXs^peov  yopywjTOv  ^goty, 

iolve  acrem  sedem  palpebrarum,  quo  taiiicn  m  loco  yo^yujTeoy  vcrti  posset, 
tit  fecit  interpres,  per  trucem,  qnod  etiam  innuit  Sirblinus:  inde  est  yo^- 
yuiinSj  femininunii  quod  epithctoii  Palladi  tribuitur  apud  Soph,  hi 
Aiacct  V.  451.  ;'Veftendum  autem  est  per  acres  habens  oculos :  yo^/w- 
itov  de  oculonim  fulgorc  posuit  Ms.  Prom,  V.  v.  356. 

i^  dfi^raav  ^  tjffrfaim  yof/effjrof  a-iPiag." 
G.  D'Arnaud's  Spec.  Animadvv,  Crit.  Scrip.  Gr.  Amst.  1730.  p.  24. 
V.  796.  'j[6Xig  V  iv  euS/a  re,  xa)  xKuBoovlpv 

TroXXaiO"!  vXyiyai$  arrXof  c6x  eSlfaro* 
Mr.  B.  thos  explains  this  passage :  "  SvrXog,  sentina^  urbs  non  ad 
aquam  exantlandam  rodacta  est,  i.  e.aquam  non  admisit:  hoc  rectrus 
credo  quam  cum  Scholiasta  et  Pauwio  flJvrAov  pro  v^w^  positum  intel- 
ligere:  sed  vide  Interpp.  ad  Hesych.  m  v,  ct  quern  citant*  Eurip.  Hec. 
1009/'  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  agree  wiih  IVlr-.B.'s  view  of  thiar 
passage,  nor  do  1  see  how  he  can,  by  legitimate  consequence,  arrive  at  his 
interpretation ;  for  he  says  urbs  non  ad  aquam  exantlandam  redacta  est, 
but  how  can  avrXov  ovx,  eSi^aro  have  this  signification  ?  He  then  ex- 
plains his  own  explanation  by  the  words  aquam  non  admisit^  but  this  is 
to  come  at  the  very  interpretation  which  he  rejects;  for  it  makes 
aquam  and  sentinam  synonymous,  aquam  (i.  e.  sentinam)  non  admisit. 
I  conceive  the  Scholiast  A.  to  be  perfectly  right  in  his  explanation, 
nrhich  is  this,  avrXov,  yavxyiov,  irXr^fjLfLv^av  xy/^aro;,  ro  Sdujo,  ivrXoy  ol 
XiysTOt,  ro  diri  rov  nXuSajyos  ela-s^^ou^syoy  vSc;:^'  sTolaws  oiiy  ol  vayrat 
i^ayrXovai  tcoc)  s^cv  ro  r^$  ^xXd(r(njg  v^m^  6K<psfOU(ri,  gf  ou  xa*  ro  xaAoy- 
p.£vox  drrXTirr^^ioy.  The  Schol.  B.  also  says,  oivrXoy,  xdfjLx,  difo^jeiay  : 
Stanley  thus  translates  the  passage,  Fluctuum  crebris  ictibus  non  scnti- 
iiavit,  and  presents  us  with  an  excellent  note:  "  [Suidas, avrAwt,  to  row 
'TtXolov  elo'gioy  i!$w§,  aqua  qua:  navim  intrat :  ayrXov  $6^£<rScu,  sentinam 
accipere,  quod  veleribus  Latinis  uno  verbo  sentinare,  i.  e.  periclitari,  a 
natibus :  Festus,  Sentinare,  satagerc,  dictum  a  sentina,  quia  Biultam 
aquam  navis  cum  recipit,  periclitatur,  Citcilius  in  :^thrione.  Cum 
Mcrcurio  capit  consilium^  postquatn  stu/inat  satis :  FvluIus,  Sentinare, 
satagert,  dictum  sl  sinlina  navis,  quam  quis  ut  aqua  liberet  cvacuan^ 
conicndit:  itaque  5fw^i«fl7-e  subtiliter  periculum  viiare,  Ca^cilius,  crtpit 
consilium  postquam  sentinut  satis:  ad  q.  1.  Jos.  Scaliger:  Gellius, 
inquit,  XIX.  I.  Turn  postea  complorantibvs  nostris  omnibus  atque  sen- 
tinantibus,  dies  quidem  tandem  illuxitj  sed  nihil  de  sctcitia  remissum  : 
ubi  manifeste  sentinare  est  quod  hie  ait  Paulus,  periculum  vitare:  at  in 
vulgatis  codicibus  contaminatissimusest  locus  ille;  sed  proprie  ^ewfmart 
est  satagere  ad  sentinam,  unde  sentinatores,qmbus  cura  sentinxdelegata 
in  navi :  Paulinus  ad  Macarium  dc  uaufragio,  Unum  ex  omni  numero 
nautarum  sencm  sentinando  deputant:  item.  Quid  huic,  quceso,  obfuit 
ifeni  persona  sentinatoris,  et  in  nautis  vilissima  ?  llaec  Scaliger]."  Pauw 
also.  Who  has  J  by  some  straoge  accident,  deviated  into  sense,  says 
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rigbtly ;  "  fv  r^t  6a>.dtvr^f  v^tee,  junge  Hes^ch.  ia  v.  JiTXac .-  mox  xXo- 
Swriav  «>,ijy«7f  copulandum."  ArrAor  «mt  e&'giro  is,  ihen,  clearly,  tfiif 
not  ffring  a  Irak.  I  shall  cite  the  iollowing  note  of  G.  D'Arnauil: 
"  Hesycl).  'ArrXw  — ririf  U  r^»  floXoffsiow ; — explicstia  cmvenire  po(> 
eiit  loco  Horn.  Odyat.M..  v.  4]0.:  desciibit  proceUam, 

«If  ehrrktr  lutrixwrt : 
vulgo  Umcn  arrXav  ibi  explicaot  de  ills  navis  parte,  in  quara  omnia 
confluebant  eluvia  ;  dicitur  etiam  dvvfJec,  sic  vetus  Schol.,  sic  quuque 
£tistathiu>:  eadem  en  ratio  venw  4?8.  Odytt.  O. 

pro  man  Umea  line  dubio  sumilur  ab  Eurip.  Sec.  v.  1035. 

if  ccrrXov  (jMrwaiy, 
Faraphraitea  f*f  SytXat,  ^m  ntiy^atya;  f(.j  c;^ov  AiftfyoE,  /p/rirwy,  et  hune 
forte  respexerit  veniculum  Hegychius."    G.  D'Arnaud's  Lee'.  Gr.  oti 
Hetyck.  -L.  i.  c.  1.  p.  17,  8.  Euatathiiu  lays,  upon  the  fint  pasuge  of 
Humi-r,  'Aw^c  W,  «  ro*9f,  lyflu  ifjaif  npptu  ri  re  drutUr,  yairini  nSr 

iTjkiiio  lifftav  otfraif,  Ai-rXet,  bitAjo,  J^fafWy^'.  ^yrfeu  Si  f^n  Kai  y*5- 
Aof  ij  a)TXio'  ivreuifv  ti  ri  iyyshv,  ijt  irrKikai  to  nw^Sttr  Siitia,  ir- 
rAJSv  faviv  iKsAf n'B'  xora  M  nya;*  xal  (u^AMtrr'TT^f  XtyM  aJ|i  •fwy  rtf 
«aAaiifr>',  ort  a>T>ja*T^eft  riaXivi  Si  aSSsr  yiyttr  Xf^^'f  '*  ''^'^  (?>tAoo 
x(t}  grofj  r-Ji  'Ovrieiyiii,  p.  1728.  Ed.  Rome.  Aiberti  on  Hetyctuut 
refcre  to  "  I'ind.  Pyti',  viii.  14.  ibique  ct  ad  Oljpup.  ix.  79.  Schol • 

iriitlon,jfyri{,  IBIS.  EDMUND  BEiTRT  BARKER. 


NOTICE  OF 

XENOPHONTIS  CECONOMICUS  bdidit  Gulibluus  Kds- 

TERXii,  Upnctf  1812.  fp.  866.  octaoo. 


We  beg  leave  to  introdacc  this  work  to  the  notice  of  die  stndent^  u 
he  will  find  it  to  contain  much  valuable  and  ori^oal  matter,  both  criti- 
cal and  explanslory.  Hie  notes,  which  are  subjoined  to  the  text,  ats 
often  taken  from  Schneidei  and  Zeunius,  upon  whom  the  editor  ani- 
«iad(wt*  with  freedom,  bat  he  nenu  to  ban  oqikcted  no  Munei  of 
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informationi  whioh  were  accessible  to  hinii  to  have  amassed  with  dili- 
gefice  whatever  he  thought  would  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter  ot 
the  language  of  his  lyithor^  and  to  have  studied  the  tract  itself  with 
attention.  The  Notes  abound  with  critical  observations,  whiph  are 
incidentally  applied  to  the  illustration  of  passages  in  other  wafts ;  and 
we  shall  lay  many  of  them»  without  any  comments^  before  our  readers 
to  enable  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  editor's  talents.  This 
will  be  the  more  acceptable,  as  there  is  no  Index  of  the  authors  ched^ 
illustrated,  and  corrected  in  tiic  notes.  At  the  end  of  the  book  we 
have  an  Essay,  consisting  of  six  pages,  entitled,  Benjamni  IVeUkH  De 
Xenophontit  CEconomico  DUsertatio  qua  daeetur  eum  ncn  iam  mi 
docendum,  quam  ad  delectandum  eue  conscriptum^  ostenditurque  ilia 
Delectaiio  e  quiht8  Rebus  ariatur.  An  excellent,  but  brief.  Index  Grm» 
eitatii  is  subjoined,  so  that  the  book  may  be  used  for  schools,  particu» 
larly  as  there  is  no  Latin  version  opposite  to  the  text.  Our  readcn 
may  be  a  little  amused  with  the  account,  which  the  Editor  gives  to  iw 
In  hb  extraordinary  Preface;  and  we  shall  therefore  transcribe  it 
entire: 

y  Credo  ego  yos,  ssvi  judices,  quum  hunc  lil)eUum  legeritis,  irasci,  quod» 
.ctiamsi  multa  in  eo  et  varia  renim  cootineantur  genera^ ea  ipsa  tamen  noiw 
hunquam,  vel  latius  pateant,  quam,  ut  ad  lucura  quemque  idonea  et  apta 
censeri  possint,  vel  iracundius  proferantur,  quam,  ut  humanitatis  et  modes- 
tisp,  uti  decet,  ratio  habita  esse  videatur.  verum  si  quis  vestrum  aut  vitie 
meae  cognoverit  tcmpora,  aut  disciplinse  cursum,  is  et  hoc,  quod  feci,  non 
improbabit,  et  nemini  profecto,  in  quacunque  ejusmodi  cau^  magis,  quam 
m^ni,  putabit  parcendum  e^se.  Priuium  enim  miles  ego  ful  acer,  belloque 
ferox,  ad  vimque  paratus,  thoraca  indutus, 

JEre  caput  fulgenSf  cristaqut  hinulus  equina, 
Pascebam  propexam  in'pectorabarbam,  terrorem  viiginibua,  delicias  sociis 
meis,  qui  earn  blanda  nuilcebant  manu.  Postea,  cum  hoste  aliquando 
pugna  conserta,  capite  ^ravitcr  viilnerato,  quum  primum  vulnus  sanatum 
esset,  dimissus,  in  pnrdiolum  meum  roe  coatuli,  ibique  ea  studia,  quibus 
puer  delectabar,  retenta  animo,  loqga  annorum  scrie  intermissa  revocavi. 
Habebam  autem  Servum,  qui,  ut  fere  Socrati  Aristophaneo  a  vofiii  dicebatur 
JH"^,  ita  roihi,  vice  paulhtm  inrersa,  a  Hotibius  vocabatur  Hod'ipnio*. 
Hunc  quum  me  tutiim  videret  libriscircuni septum,  item  incessit  lubido  lit* 
tens  se  dandi,  tit,  qui  in  snmmis  periculis  fidelem  se  mihi  et  probum  pra;$ti- 
terat,  idem  hac  in  re  pari  mecum  frueretur  sorte.  Hie  servus  intra  ipsum 
anni  spatium  tantos  fecit  progressus,  ut,  c|iium  e2;o  Xenopliontis  CEcono-^ 
micum.  quern  statim  inter  legend uin  notis  illustrabam,  a  me  pertractari 
anioiadvertisset,  ipse  illico  me  rogaret,  ut  se  in  muneris  hujus  societati:m 
adsumerenu  Quod  ego  feci  et  lubeutcr,  et  non  sine  aliqua  utilitate.  Atque 
banc  quidem  rem  ita  instituebamiis,  ut,  quum  ab  initio  notas  unaconscribcr- 
^emus,  mvicem  altero  meditante  et  dictante,  altero  dirtata  calamo  excipiente, 
aliquanto  post,  quie  ad  interprctationem  reliqua  erant,  inter  nos  a^tialiter 
'distributis,  neuter  alterius  auxilio  aut  consilio  uteretur,  sed  pro  se  quisque. 

Sued  videretur  cunque,  in  chartam  conjiceret. — At  quas  tandem  bee  est 
fnos  edendi  ratio? — ^Hec,  utcunque  siut,  nihil  euro  e<)uidem ;  consilium 
entm^  quod  in  hiyus  editione  libri  sequutus  sum,  hoc  fiiit,  ut  iis  in  quorum 
^  oocitiam  vtm,  ostenderem  aoimi  jnei  alacritateoi  durissimis  ilUs  —'^'-- 


Imborifaus  nan  tsK  mftgnopere  acl  li&niin  litteninim  atudia  JeUfifairaiii. 
Quod  reliqnum  esi,  moneo  vua,  Judices,  si  tbrte  id  vjro«  <]iio»duii  docbu,  ut 
Zeumuni)  SchDeiderujn,  slioa,  nimb  videar  set viu  fuisse,  id  ne  mihi  mesqu* 
tribuatJB  imcundis;  nun,  (juamvis  mihi,  utpote  qui  e  nobili  sim  gener* 
oriundui,  quidlibet  audendi  liben  semper  fuerit  ]Mte»ta8,  rimen  ilia  ipsa, 
quz  durion  esse  videantur,  non  a  me,  sed  aservi  procaciuie  piofecta  Buni; 
cui  aliqiuuido  hac  de  re  its  succeDsebam,  ut  eum,  nisi  tanta  me  semper  colu* 
iseet  fide,  vel  humi  prostnTiasem,  ut  conspersisset  ceiebro  viam 

ixx'  V  if  Kiyvii  uTrnTti, 

tmgtf  iAfo,  Sfu^,  imft." 
To  show  the  propriety  of  the  last  Beiitenve  tn  thii  smgalar  preface,  w« 
■Inll  cite  the  fi>Il<nring  notr,  wtacb  occurs  in  the  15th  page.  It  ma^ 
lerve  u  a  model  to  s«AoIan  for  the  Billatgigate  itylt  of  tenting,  which 
has,  of  late  yean,  become  so  fashionable  among  certain  periodic^ 
publications  of  our  own  country : 

"  iiiitii*fjLl7ai,o  talpa  cxcior  Zcuni,  quam  absurdas  tu  in  hoc  loco  gessiiti 
partes !  qi:i  glandes  pratulisti  thiglbus,  aut  qui  tam  obtusu*  fiiisti,  ut  aunim 
non  potueris  discemere  a  feiro !  qui  cum  utemia  cudice  Guelferbytano,  qui 
suppediiat  clegantissimum  illud  rifiwiiiiiini,  nihil  vidisti  ct  retimiisti  «irtk 
«f*iiyf(fHii ;  nisi  itlud  Schneidems  in  medium  protidisMt,  fonan  ne  nuae 
quidem  legeifsnus  :  qnocirca  valeas  stipes,  tuumque  stuporem  o !  fimgC,  ia 
sepulchro  serves !' 

But  we  ahall  now  proceed  to  make  some  more  useful  exlracls,  pns 
miting  that  we  cite  them  only  as  specimens  of  the  editor's  abilities 
and  not  as  points  of  criticism,  wheie  we  either  agree  with,  or  dissent 
from,  him  entirely. 

Propertius  emended  in  p,  8. 

"MinXii^fMifUi.iMf  etc.:  neminem  ofTendat  y<r  phiribus  vocahulis  suhjec* 
turn :  non  ita  rare  sunt  hujus  posittonis  excmpLa,  quam  vuliro  putantur:  ex- 
empla  .concessit  diiigentia  el.  Schsferi  in  Metett.  erit.  in  Dionys.  Halic 
Art.  Rhetorie.  p.  TO.  et  Abreschius  in  Leelt.  Arultnel.  p.  B55 :  reque  Lstiol 
hancposilioDem  paiticuls  ttdm  renpuunt;  qiia  ductus  observationecomipto 
fropertii  loco  niedicam  manum  atieram :  legitur  hie  locus  ia'Eieg.  ii.  10. 
KonM  jfc&fmentii  amnintur  !>usa  tagittit 

^ieula  fwK  itottroptctortfiiit  amor. 
Hie  vu  Van  malea  TOvit  coatemnere  Mutat, 
Jwittt  Acrimnvehahitannematt 
pro  tamgracila,  quod  jure  displicujt  Jacobaio  in  Kuripid.  Tragad.  p.  173.  tifa 
emendat  nimis  audacter  Caitalida,  lego  A«n  graciUf." 

Plato  illustrated  in  p.  9. 

"Phtdr.  p.  347.ed.  Heind.  {  33.  if  J'  ?"i  nun  tCiwJ  /x".  (**  ""*  «■'  i^**  ** 
•W  aitl  lUJtvi,  B  ivxSn,  l(  i»iiyiiii(  IrfWitif  (leg.  iyhntit)  «  •»)  iSSiwiw  iyxn  ** 

•Tn,  et  paullo  ante  ^  51.  ^4  U  iyinnt  (lege  iylTnnv,  minun  eat  hoc  Heindor- 
&um  neglexisse):  qiu  locus  cum  nee  aMureto^  nee  ab  Heindorfio,  nee  a 
Butimaono  probe  sit  perspectus,  non  possum  qum,  luu;  opportunitate.pbliU^ 
quasi  pneteriens  docwm,  quid  et  quale  sit  id,  quod  Plato  aignificare  volueriti 
omnia  enim  plana  enm^  si  mecum  ita  locum  intellexeris,  PrincvwM  aon 
gignitur;  Moni^ti  prtnc^iw»  er  aligua  re  natctr^tir,  non  p«tiet  illutl  tr  priu' 
eipio  natci,  quani^uidan  iliud  ipiiin  snncipwM  at  i  quocircB  ortrt  debertt  a 
ft,ytMnonettprmcipiim:  Ua  emtnuatioM  hjc  locu*  egeta  Mm  tidetnT.*! . 
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Sophocles  emended  in  p.  85. 

<*0vm6(oi|tAi,  Schol.  ad  Sophocl.  Ajacem,y.  597. ed.  Lobeckii  ad  t.  ii^h»ifu 

Ilic  locus  magno  est  documento  scriptores  Atticos  neque  vulgarem  fbimam 
respuere:  cf.  J.  Pierson.  in  Animaaw.  ad  Marin  Atticidamy  p.'  326.:  bac 
autem  opportimitate  data  non  possum  quin  comipto  Sophoclis  loco  medicam 
laaitnum  adhibere  coner:  legitur  hie  locus  in  EUctre  ▼.  1067.  ed.  Erfnrdt. 

ori  (T^iaXif  Si)  r^  imv  ix  Hfuov 
yoo'ouo'iv*  ri  8s  irpis  rixvonf 

fomS^n  quod  correxerat  Erfurdt.,  nunc  ipse  improbat;  nee  vero  conjectmm 
ab  eodem  ad  b.  1.  proposita  placet,  quandoquidem  foawin,  sic  enim  ibi  corri- 
gky  hoc  sensu  usurpari  iton  soleat,  nviTt  autem  solennis  ista  de  re  vox  sitt 
conigas  sodes, 

OTi  (T^Krh  Hi  Tci  fuiv  Ix  Sopoy. 

yocro/ij'  ri  $c  »p8j  rixvcov  \ 

ouxrr'  Ij^KToDrau: 
fimna  enim  m^h  ciun  exquisitior  vul^i  sit,  facile  oblitterari  potuit:  vide 
da  iUa  forma  Piersonum  ad  Mcsrin  1.1.  Hen.  Stephanum  in  Appendice  md 
tUia  Scripta  de  DiaUcto  Atiianj  p.  148.  init.  Markland.  ad  Eurip.  SuppL9M.i 
pneterca  constat  inter  omnes  viros  doctos  Grscis  familiarissinuun  esse  banc 
rationem  dicendi,  ut  sermo  oratione  obliqua  institutus  in  rectam  decursu 
verbonim  deflectatur:  cf.  Matthiaeus  in  Oramm,  Gr.  p.  710.:  vesdgiames 
amendationis  retinere  videtur  Triclinius,  qui  babet  vovn  l^f  nisi  forte  l^^cQ* 
dum  est,  quod  olim  mihi  in  mentem  venerat, 

Tri  (T^h  ^1)  ri  piv  Ik  iofioov 

vo<rel  It},  Tci  Ss  t£0^  rexvcov 

ouxrr'  i^KTOtrrou: 
nam  in  Codd.  omnibus,  et  editt.  Aldina  ct  Brubacbiana  legitur  oftViv  ntn,  in 
aJio  codice  o^f  iV*  y  nin,  c^l^iv  autem  et  ^^U  commutata  sunt  in  libris  veteri- 
bus:  vid.  C.  F.  Ueinsicb.  ad  Hesiodi  SctU.  Hercul.  v.  348.  ofFendo  tamen  in 
ratione  particularum  nhi — ^n,  quanquam  tria,  quantum  cquidem  sciam,  loca 
inveniuntur  ap.  Eurip.  ubi  dictum  est  2n— ^^*i." 

Sophocles  emended  in  p.  210. 

*^  OTI  ^irof t/ytot;  ttXsolo-i  tov  aXtw  (sc.  el  Mpcinroi),  eadem  loquendi  ratio  est  in 
Sophocl.  (Ed.  CoL  v.  658. 

%oXXa)  S*  iiruKoiy  a'oAXa  S^  fuen^v  nn} 

Ao/xoT  x0rD]Tff/Xi)O'«y,  «AX'  6  vou^  orov 

aurou  ytyt^Mj  ^povSa  ToprnkljfMLra. : 
sic  enim  hie  locus  est  interpungendus,  quod  nemo  interpretum  intellexit :  a 
finmckio  enim  ita  est,  non  dico  emendatus,  sed  con  tortus, 

voXkis  ^'  enre$\cigj  woKKoi  $ij  ftaniv  tmi 

6vfj2$  xarvfintkricrtv  oAX'  6  vovg  Srav 

adrov  yiwirai,  ^pov^a  r&xuXfjp^ara : 
at  ne  commemorem  tniculentam  nanc  esse  csdem,  quid  tandem  Iubc  sibi 
vult  sententia,  MuUa$  minat  tanquam  mujta  vana  terba  ira  solet  minari :  sed 
$i  ment  u  coUegit,  evanetcutU  mina  f  nimirum  nihil  aliud  hoc  est,  atque  Ira 
muUa  minaitir,  qua  vana  tunt — ied  vana  ea  sunt  cum^  etc.,  neque  enim  m  hac, 
81  recte  eam  Brunck.  procedere  volebat,  orationis  forma,  anticipari  debebat 
nodo  minanun  inamumi  qu»  in  tequend  demum  enunciatione  exprimeods 
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■not:  eodetn  itqiw  alio  Titio  laborat  I ouph  conectio  ia  EmendaU.  in  Suid. 
Vol.  Ill-  p.  337"  nien  emendation  is  sensus  hie  est,  Malta  mine,  multa  lun* 
waaa  verba;-  ajuwio  enim  ira  atvaiiU,  .laitiari  guidon  solent  homina,  ud  ti 
HUTU  tui  T.omp0t  at  Jacta,  naniscviit  min*,  qucm  seasum  optime  expressit 
Scbol.  mx,>A  irff-irti  mWJ  i«i.*Biowi[  i«  8uf«i,  iri4«i«,-  ^i.  Sui^  ut  tIi  xaSirti,- 
■tTB  Ills'  uMXa^n;,  iiauiritTTi  «»>  siiiXin;  vidf  de  hue  us\X  plaraiit  tertiicper- 
mna,  apud  Cirascos nuidem,  Jac.  Dastium  in  Epitl.  erit.  p.  IIH. ;  neque  enim 
insoUn^  hftc  est  lu<]iiendi  ratiti  apud  latinos,  qua  de  k  moDiifiUDtBtunuui- 
nusad  Plixdr.  L.  iii.  Pral.  Sc«Ugeti«lCatuU.  Com.  li.etajii-" 

Sophocles  explained  in  p.  311. 

«ia.™l(«i>i^,  •wpeconjuiigilurlpJwtcum  "3(.-  iterum  Xenophon  in  Hie- 

»i^  WW  »i  ^".,  ri  in  Cvropad.  L.  vui.  c.  8.  sect.  SO.  lyi—i  //.••  -l  »<il  Jiiri* 
ii(  T^  4'^°C  ™l  ui4[w«i{  iKiiqiriii  (fuloif  riiirac  Sa>TB(,  -niitvj  |li)t  tUi  a:}*!;  Km- 
fui  aipiynfrSai,  k.  r.  X.  SophtidPs  in  Ajaee,  v.  <S53.  eti.  Lub. 

^  TavS"  ijuoTa  was  ^i^p  «wiJ  «*i7, 
quem  ncm  mogis  intelUxit  eTuditibsiaius  ediUir,  quam  censor  ejus  in  £pAr> 
tneriiibuK  Jeaemibui:  hie  quid  de  h.  1.  exposuerit,  nunc  quidero  nonmetnini, 
hoc  tujnen  ineniini,fulsaeuii]  cxposuisse;l>}beckius  Commewalur  ia  AdnoUtt- 
jemquomodoadli.SophoclisI.  pert)iic-iil,fateoregoneprurausnunvidere;  sed 
iniruin  profcclo  duos  vel  sa^iasimos  viroa  in  buju»  intrrprctatioiie  loci 
lapsos  Aiissei  nitiil  enim  omnino  habct  dif!iculCatis,«i  qiii  ad  eum  intcrpre- 
tandum,  nulla  prajudicata  opinione  deceptus,  accedat,  prinioscatim  adsprntu, 
quid  significelur  inielliget :  jusseral  enim  Ulysses  A^iuemnoneni,  ut  mor- 
tuum  Ajaceoi  sepeliri  patereCUTi  se  enim  optare,  tit  eliam  ipse,  si  vita  ali- 
quando  excesserit,  sepel'retar,  et  o^quum  esse,  ut  qiiisque,  quod  ipse  c( 
pisceret,  idem  aliis  optarei  contrngerei  cui  quidsm  fespondet  Agam — 
T,  1353. 

1 «.  pTofecto  ^uilibtl  pariter,  qua'cunmie  |iarat,  tibi  parat ;  etenim  ifjuXa  est 
pro  l^fiic  coDjimgsndum  ilhid  cuui  fac  dulims  stlTii'  aulem  est  ille,  qiieiq 

ijci  dicunt,  dativus  commodi;  hitnt  enim  intei^retationero  uuam 

veriEsimam  esse  oslendunt,  qux  respundet  Ulysses, 
TuJ  yif  pLi/MUsii  twoij  %  'fxatrrr  vwtw,'" 
Euripides  eioended  iu  p.  304. 
"Infel'tciter  conaius  est  (Aitg.  Boeckhius  ad  Platon.  L.  i.  Be  Ltgg-  p-  146.) 
eiQeqdare  Eurip.  jlUett.  1:k).  VLtigaiam  lectioncm, 

«(Fr«  yip  lEij  rrciXtTTKi  (SatriAiiwi, 
*airTwr  Si  Skot  krl  ^imIs 
stfi^ppavTOi  to&iBu  vXqpEi; 
0d£'  HTTI  XWKWC  Kxo;  a^w, 

metro  Kane  prortos  pesaumdaitf  i  quam  ob  T«in,  quutn  Srholiastes  ad  vetfia 
nvtKiani  fiaot\iiiri  hanc  adjunierft  iDterpretatioiiem,  »  'it'  ««ni,  TtTiMrra^ 
'a^f*^  eerliuime  atrr^tre  "sibi  videtur  vir  eruditisumus, 
■     traitf'tf  y  BBbi;  T(T«X«rT«i  ^atfiAfl 

sed  hoc  imo  in  loco  dLijSicefn  profudit  errorein  vii  erudiiissimus,  altenim, 
quod  priorem  versum  fecit  onim  uesurx  niunero  de»titutiim,  altenim  fluod 
bcripsii  ^ftiXtri-i  bievi  ulfiina:  quaoqiMm  hsc  quidrm  viti^  i;ondoDanda  ei 
stmt, cum  commenutioillade  iuinociribus  anmsaDtesi[eilita,qtuunUbtllu> 
de  metro  Pindarico,  utide  verisimile  est,  nondum  eum  tum  quidem  tempo- 
fis,  quomodo  veisua  aiia{i»stiGus  metieodus  csset,  satis  cujuisse:  Schol. 
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autem  expositio  nihil  est,  nisi  expositio  formulae,  m&rf  m^um^mt^  qo«  qtmm 
a  subtilioribus  dialectical  legibus  paulio  sit  alienior,  facilius  a  poeta  proncisci 
potuit,  quam  «aT9'  £ y'  c^n  ttriurrat^  aut  simile  quid:  eodem,  quo  illud  die* 
turn  est,  modo  apud  Demosthenera  in  Orat,  in  Mid.  ab  init.  legttur,  ««rv» 

WNOthrro;  roi/Tov  xat  rnanr  »X>w?  ^\f  o^roS,  e^  NrWrtfil  (gc.  I  Znyuof)  et  XenophODt.  in 
iffia6.  L.  III.  C.  1.  sect.  35.  n/^»v  i*  Wh^  irmm  voniWa,  «;  fx^wwrf  awl  tm;  /hipjtw 

fM(  yfv»/uu0s,  et  ssepissime  omnino  hsnc  invenitur  loquendl  ratio:  equidem  its 
puto  constituendos  esse  iUos  Euripidis  versus, 

wavra  yoiq  l^n  vwv  rrnXforai 

alfji,6fi^avT0i  tvo'iai  irkrigiiSf 

particula  vDy,  cum  ad  sensum  quidem  nbn  multum  faceret,  &cillime  potiiit 
omitti  alibrariis;  conjungitur  autem  sappissime  cum  nin:  Plato  in  Sop&iif. 

p.   233.     A.  ayi  in,  yvv  ynf  ^/Ltcripr  Tpyoy  nin  viv  0tif«  fxsnuV  dvumi.  ArisfcOph.    J/vft. 

V.  S93.  Ksl  iif/.i$  hirriv,  wvl  y  i^y^y  xA  jx^  tf/xi;  i9T<,  ywAfA^ 

ct  ▼.  825.        00^  •»  xaiopn,  iroipet,  ngy  0i<ro$oy*  i}$ij  yw  x«i  fulXi;  teMtf^ 
cui  respondet  Socrates, 

nh^ff  roi  ^1}  xaiogoif  axhi^y  x.  r.  \, 
quanquam  v.  325.  corruptissimus  est,  qui  quomodo  dt  purgandus,  ut  felici 
aiiquo  casu  ego  inveni,  ita  nunc  quidem  studiose  celabo :  particulam  tl  in 
tertio  loco  posiii,  ut  Eurip.  in  Iphig.  Taur,  v.  105. 

roy  rot;  ItoC  St  ^fi^yiv  eu  xccxforny, 
Aristoph.  l^nstr.  v.  37. 

Tcp)  rwy  'il$i)ywy  S'  •&(  iTiyXtfyiriSfo/Meiy 
Sophocl.  Pkilact.  v.  959. 

$^oy  ^oyou  $6  putrioy  riVo)  rfltXot^ : 
vid.  Ludov.  Abresch.  Animadw.  ad  jEich.  L.  ii.  p.  392.  et  in  Leett.  •dAru* 
tienet.  L.  ii.  p.  252. :  scribendum  prseterea  est,  ut  feci,  v6  ii  disjuncte  pro  •die 
ob  sensum,  quod  notent  tirones  velim,  cum  unum  tantum,  prefer  hoc^ 
meminerim  excmplum,  ubi  item,  utdisjunctim  scribatur,  neccMc  tit,  !•  e. 
Sophocl.  Elect,  v.  130. 

oTSa  T8  xa)  ^vytrifji,^  raSj  ou  ri  fbc 

^uyydvsty  ov  8*  sA^Xo)  wpo>%trtiv  to8«.** 

Sophocles  illustrated  in  p.  192. 

**  Monet  mc  dictio  *irpav  xa^trif,  ut  quasi  praetoriens,%>phoclei  Ajacisini- 
tium  tractem ;  illo  cnim  de  loco  ut  meum  expd^nam  judtcium,  exdtat  me 
eruditissimi  viri  Christiani  Augusti  Lobcckii  ad  h.  I.  disputatio;  illi  ftnm\ 
versus,  quorum,  ut  spero,  ad  plcrosque  venit  notitia,  sic  leguntur, 

oi)  fAiVy  00  iraTAagrlou  ii^o^xd  crt 

wslpay  Tiv'  ex^fcDV  dprdcrM  impeofiMov : 
recte  sane  contemsit  in  h.  1.  vir  summus  eorum  sententiam,  qui  viT^kv  ^f««« 
tuf  de  incundis  cansUiis  cogitarunt :  recte  idem  fecit  hoc,  quod  e  re  venaticm 
fucem  petendam  esse  cxistimavit,  sed  non  recte,  ut  videtur  iliud,  quod  4fir4- 
/ut  de  captundin  auris  interoretatus  est;  multum  enim  interest,  verbo  Afva^ciy 
utrum  o<rfxa[  addantur,  an  aiiud  quidvis,  et  si  potuit  dici  irviv/M»T»  &^»lnr,  non 
potuit  continuo  eodem  sensu  eteadem  imagine  irufay  kfita^m:  vcrum  kpc^^uf 
est  nihil  aliud  quam  (^epreAe/i</ere,  etconiplectiturejrtfiimvenandi(7«i'  ^^m/arBtu)^ 
quod  apud  nos  est/ansen :  eadem  res  dicitur  apud  Platonem  De  JjCgg.  L.  i. 
p.  334*  A.  Tom.  II.  £a,Steph.  )i>^4«i  v»  rwr  t^ijfiivf  fiovht^fjMta  xal  ^  i»xx«f 
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potissimum,  cum  alter  altenus  sententiie  addit  sliquid,  vet  corTigen4i  et 
tmtiulaHdi,  vel  tspticaHdi,  et  Ulmtrenii,  vel  augendi,  et  am/tUfitandi  duaa, 
idtjue  modo  intenK*^'^)  modu  non  inierposito  alio  verbo:  in  AristophaBU 
ifiM.  V.  1505.  Ed.  BniQck.,  cum  Socrates  vocitentus  e&set, 

01  HOI  r^Xaj)  Sil>Mto;  arcriniyiinfttu, 
addit  Chxrephon  mx  fortuniE  1  amenta, 

in  Eiirip.  RerarL  v.  109.  cum  Ctionia  dixissct  iin;iiu»i  tMcJacinui^  tuppUea 
t»ntemnere,  adjunct  Copreus,  v.  109. 

xoXav  Se  y'  ^n  v^fiyfMiTF*  >%"v  r^a, 

in  Eurip.  ^c/m.  v,  517.  malevulgo 

xoxrav  U  i'  4fuv  Kr^^oray  T«Tf  iS^oif 
aM.oos  Ttigdn^s,  airiv  Srrct  jSoo'iXui, 

Lobeckius  ad  Sophocl.  Ajtu.  v.  534.  p.  309.  coiTigit  dm^  tV  i/ur  frx"«S 
etc.:  verum,  etiaiQsi  tiaua  iUe  pronominii  demonstntivi  Irakis  Mtust 
(iequeas,  ut  Eurip.  in  Hippol.  v.  431. 

ywSfii|tr  iixatm  xdya^,  Jtim  **^f 
■ut  in  Pimm.  t.  545,  Ed.  Pors. 

xiTm  ftaXAov,  rtxxvi, 

yvrfTBtrifi^  x.T.  A. 
et  svpe  alibi,  lamen  multo  facilior  corrigendi  ratio  est  htec, 

xax&v  a  ■/  t)|A  w  liTx«^w  roT;  a)>Jot(  : 
cf.  pneterea  de  hoc  particulHiuin  U  y  et  usu,  et  significstu  lUc.  Fotsont 
Dotaro  ad  Eurip.  Oreil.  v.  ISSl." 

Homeremended  IB  p.  9^- 

"  Ti'iBwi  «i»iI<TptfrB— auctor  Xenophontifaujusloquendi  rstionis  fuit  Homeiui, 
qui  in  //.  11. 475. 

ivT  a'nSkt»  rXarP  uyav  a'nco>,oi  o'ySpff. 
OrfyM.  L. «.  V.  173.    ^  ^  "^ 

ilf«Aa»4taf  MizoAs;  su'ywi', 
ibidem  L.  ^tv.  v.  101. 

riffra  Ttmv  Ta^rut  ri^  aXxiXix  TXari*  euym  : 

Juanmiam  hunc  Tersum  comiptum  esse  ntimrri  modique  coarguunt:  equi> 
em  ouplicem  babeo  emendandi  viaro,  corrieeiu,  vel, 

Twnra  ffuiw  vufiinKc  toV  kItsAj*  itXsiti*  «jysf, 
v«!, 

TATff-a  nfiaffia  wwv,   TKrO"'  aWXuE  ■KKart   alyw*  : 
rvftwui  batiet  Etym.  Mag.  p,  soa,  55. :  quod  autem  ad  eontractionem  bimV* 
.Jabi  tvSt  in  unam  attinet,  habet  eerie  Euripides  iq  i^Aan.  ISSr.    "ZtoffM 
ttisyllabum:  v.  Ponon.  ad  b.  L" 
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COMMENTARIIS     J.  F.    FiSCHERI  :     EDIDIT    C.   T.  KviNOEL* 

Vol.  I.  coNTiNENs  Plutum.  GiESAy  1804.  pp.  360.  Octayo. 

JbiVERY  work,  written  by  so  celebrated  a  scholar  as  J.  Fr.  Fischer, 
demands  the  attention,  and  cannot  fail  to  receive  tlie  applause,  of  the 
Eterafy  world,  llic  work  before  us  is  as  yet  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  and  we  have  therefore  determined  to  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  juvenile  readers.  Beck's  Commentaries,  which  b  a 
continuation  of  Invemizius's  edition  of  Aristophanes,  professes  to  -pve 
only  extracts  from  the  Notes  of  J.  F*  Fischer.  But,  in  the  view, 
which  we  shall  take  of  them,  we  shall  consider  them  not  so  much  as 
leferring  to  the  text  of  Aristophanes,  as  containing  an  excellent  body 
of  critieism.  We  greatly  doubt  whether  any  other  commentary  upon 
Arbtoplianes  can  display  so  much  information  upon  the  text  itself,  in 
so  small  a  compass,  as  is  here,  presented  to  us.  Fischer  always  writes 
with  great  brevity  and  great  perspicuity,  and  generally  with  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  topics^  which  he  ^l^cts.  He  seenis  to  despise  an 
idle  parade  of  references,  and  never  presents  us  with  large  quotations;, 
but  is  content  with  producing  a  few  instances  to  establish  his  point. 
We  know  no  critic,  who  is  less  studious  to  exhibit  his  own  learning, 
and  more  solicitous  to  inform  his  readers.  There  is  no  preface  to  the 
volume,  either  by  the  Author  himself,  or  by  the  Editor. 

^Apya>Jogy  lis  derivation  and  meaning.  > 

.  "  'A§ycL>Jos  ductum  est  a  nomine  SiXyog,  ut  hapha,\sog  a  nomine 
flfltppo; :  V.  Suidas  v.  f>'joy octroy  :  nam  Httcra  f  etiam  in  aliis  verbis 
mutata  reperitur  ab  Atticis  in  littcram  A,  quod  genus  iro^oc^yix  |)ro 
icolxXyloL,  dfj^e^yco  pro  dii.ixyuj :  vid.  Schol.  vet.  et  Dorvil.  et  Etynu  M. 
h.  V.  et  Eustath.  ad  //.  |S'.  p.  218.  et  Odyss,  o.  p.  1511.  Roui. : 
i^OLXeov  igitur  significat,  •  quicquid  molestum,  grave,  ditficile,  misc- 
mm  est :'  Schol.  uterquc  aliique  Grammatici  illud  interpretantur  verbs 
jSacu,  yxXeithvf  Svc-KoXovt  ^uo-yspf,  Auttij^qv  :  add.  flmv.  v.  d^yoiXsov  : 
atque  h?ec  ratio  pr<estare  videtur  rationi  eornm,  qui  illud  profectum 
putant  a  nomine  ^^yoy,  v.  Schol.  vet. :  nam  primo  desidero  adjectiva 
similia :  deinde  durum  videtur  dicere  d^ya?^oy  coutractum  esse  ex 
ie^ycLXiov,  ita  ut  a,  b^beat  vim  augendi,  et  intendendi,  nam  Ilesycfa. 
dgyoLXsM'  d§yx\'*  page  4. 

Tvyxoiviiv,  tenth  aparliciphy  the  principle  of  it  explained. 

"  Asja;  ru;^7j  autem,  auctorc  Schol.  vet.  dictum  est  ti^Kp^occmKMfp 
avrl  rou  xi^y,  add.  Phav.  v.  Aefaf  Tv^ri :  causa  est,  quia  significatur 
res  fortuita,  non  uecessaria ;  nam  tMyycLvtiv  est  '  propositum  tenere, 
colliueare ;'  et  opponitur  rw  i^ux^tiynvr  p.  7. 


K 
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Vit  have  cited  thii  pausge,  becaiue  vt  deepi  it  not  enough  for  die 
student  to  know  tliat  it  exuts  in  tbe  Greek  language  ;  we  ibouM  alao 
wish  him  to  know  the  principle  upon  which  it  re>t>. 

(Mi  7gu,  '  ne  kilnm  quidem,'  Origin  of  the  Phrase. 
'  "  OvSs  vfv,  '  oe  minimuin  quidem,  nihil,'  Scholl.  vett.  exj^caot 
peayp,  n  Tuyiv,  inaov,  Hesych.  rn  i>Ayirmy:  est  loquntio  pro- 
ver^alis :  v.  Ensmva,  p.  674.  qatt  uude  ducia  sit,  non  ooinin« 
constat;  nam  yfO  dicuntui  'unguium  sortcs,'  i  uvi  rip  iS*o^i  {littf 
Kayeb.  est  '  genua  quoddim  numuli  minuti ;'  est '  sonus  vocis  iiuuin.' 
V.  Schol.  vet.  ctyus' verba  descripsit  Phav.  v.  y^O,  et  Suidas  h.  v.  arque 
hinc  sumtam  esse  proverbialem  illam  loquutiouem  arbilror :  aliler 
Herodi.  FhileL  p.  436.  yjB-  oSriuy  ?as yoy  rir  i)iro  raJ  ?*vj(ji  rou  SowTtAfl* 
pinv,  iffi  it  nirwi  mil  tav  to  ffiayrirany."  p.  17. 

We  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  this  origin  of  the  proverbial 
npressioo,  tbe  efolution  of  which  may  be  destined  to  adorn  the  pages 
of  KU^thet  critic.  It  is  singnlar  euoi^h  that  the  correspondent  pbraM 
ID  the  Latin,  '  ne  hilum  quidem,'  is  Juat  as  dittiuult  to  account  for, 
and.  aa  fai  as  our  information  extends,  has  been  as  nusatisfacturi^ 
explained.  We  shall  quote  from  Hartinius's  Lex.  Philolog, 
Ultrajecti  ]€97.  what  is  said  upon  the  subject ;  an<l  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  any  commuoicatiuus  upon  the  subject,  from  any  of  our 
Jeamed  correspondents. 

"  '  Hilunt  putant  esse,  quod  grano  iabK  adbieret,  ex  qno  nAil  et 
MihUitm,'  Fest.  et  Non.  c.  2.     '  Hilum  breve  quiddaro.'  LucU.  1.  30. 

'  Quodque  tuas  laudes  culpas,  non  proficis  hilum.' 
Eunius  ap.  Varr. ).  iv.  Dt  L.  L. 

'  Esse  igitur  corpus  terram,  qua:  <leperit,  ipsam 
Etcapit,  et  aequejamdispendei  confide  hilum:' 
Scalig.  ad  Varron.  '  Hie  est  minutuin  illud  cavum  in  media  vola, 
ab  eo  uiriwfirrixly  hilum:  onm  veDent  ostendere  parvum  modura  rei, 
puta*  aquae  aut  similium,  tu  hilum  quidem  dicebant,  osteudentes  volam 
manns ;'  posset  etiam  hihm  videri  esse  tv.filum,  sicut  Hispanis  hUo 
vA^^bm,  nere,  hilar,  quod  ItalisjClore  :  ui  Gl.  etiam  eslillum  vtif  9r,xof 
re  i;>Tof,.quod  intra  ferulam." 

'P^fn,  in  a  bad  tense. 
The  following  concise  and  clear  Mote  deserves  the  alteotion  of  our 
readers ; 

"  'P^afcf  per  le  sunt,  vel  wugiiiri  arti*  dieatdi,  vel  oratoret ;  sed 
Arbtopbanis  et  Socratis  state  ^ijm^E^  dicti  sunt— ii,  '  qui  in  coucione 
ita  verba  faciunt,  ut  sua,  non  publica  commoda  spectent,  qui  ca 
suadent,  quibus  giatiara  popuh  colUgant,  ita-  ut  salutts  publicK 
rationem  non  babeaut :  qui  adeo  accusant,  certc  miiianlur  accusare, 
apud  populuni  cives  bonos,  quo  gratiani  populi  colligaut, — ut  aliquid 
auferant :'  sic  accipi  debet  nomen  h.  I.  et  ap.  Platon.  Apol.  10.  20. ; 
nam  oumeraDtiur  a  poeta  in  <t}o»jf.  vid.  S3.  cf.idv.3i;'^.%v-«.^M^ 
p.  24. 
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Amwv,  its  varidus  tneamngs. 

•  "   Aaxsty  propric  est    •  Grepare»  crepitum  edere:'   Glage.   teU. 

XaxoS,  crepo:  Hesych.  Xaxgh'  i^^oraui  item,  Xdxr  !Ktt;jxA  9;^d9— ^ 
YiX'tffBvi  item,  cAa'^r^criy,  i^ip^irev:  deinde  Jirmmpi^  at  Ad.  i.  18, 
ubi  ▼;  Boisios :  Phavorinust  iXoatrjo-ev,  fia-viVSij :  denique  jnrafm% 
dicere,  quo  seuso  ap.  tragicos  ssepe,  maxiiueque  ap.  £uripideiii^ 
legitnr  de  horainibus:  sed  idem  Euripides  hoc  verbo  etiaoi  de 
Apolline  (rw  ^o/jSu>  Etyin.  M.  h.  v.)  usus  est  araeuia  edmte  oonsuleiir 
tibusque  respond^te.  v.  Kosterus  et  Berglerus  ad  h.  L 

Hits    is  a  clearer  and  better  account  of  die  word  dum  is  to  be 

fbnnd  in  Mr.  Blomfield's  Seven  against  Thebea^  y.  141  j  wbo  has  merel j 

multiplied  instances,  without  noticing  the  different  senses^  of  Hk 

verb :  • 

'  "  AyjyujUf  9ono,  verbum  obsoletum,  cujus  pneteritum  xixaxa  ap. 
Tragicos  occurrit,  sed  raro:  vid.  Prom.  415.  AiXoxa  autem  pro 
kiXirfKa,  nt  i^oLca  pro  it^rj^a,:  Xoateiv  occurrit  Agam,  6l6.  Sophoc* 
Aniig.  1094.  cAoxov  Sophoc.  Traekin.  826.  Eurip.  Orett.  l62.  99S^ 
quse  loca  cf.  cum  Anstoph.  Pint.  39.  ri  ^^4'  0  ^o7j3of  f  Xoxsy  ex  rtSh 
crtfjLfiaxwvy  ubi  recte  Schol.  r^xyiKMrsfov — 0  W  vous,  ri  ifiiy^ato  : 
ap.  cundem  hac  voce  utitur  tragicus  Euripides  Ackam^  410.  vkL 
Foe.  381.'? 

And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Mr.  Barker,  in  the 
Classical  Recreations,  p.  167.  who  has  citecl  Jive  of  the  instances 
adduced  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  had  explained  from  Lambert  Bos,  from 
whom  Fischer  took  his  note,  the  various  meanings  of  this  verb. 
He  has  also  noticed  the  Homeric  use  of  it,  about  which  Mr* 
Blomfield  is  silent,  in  the  first  sense  of  crepare,  sonitum  edere,  given 
to  it  by  both  Bos  and  Fischer,  Aaxs  o*  iarssc^ 

'AfTxiiy,  Error  of  H.  Stephens  and  Ecchard  noticed. 

**  V.  47.  'Atmsly  rov  iiti^ti^ioy  r^infov :  v.  icKsly  Stephanus  ia 
Thes.  et  Eccardus  interpretautur  imbuere,  institvere,  ut  intell.  nttrg^ 
praeeunte  Schol.  vet.:  at  desidero,  et  simile  exemplum  hujus  ellipseos, 
et  usum  verbi  aoTisly,  certe  ap.  Aristoph.  qui  etiam  v.  50.  firj^sy  iaicsof 
vyis^  dixit  pro  improbitati  studere,  improbum  esse :  dcrxsiy  igitur  est 
studere,  coiere,  seqni.*'  p.  34. 

'£x  naTpox>Jov$,  olxou  not  understood. 

*'  'Ex  Uat^oxXfovg,  i.  e.  e  domo  Patroclis,  non  necesse  est  ut  intelli* 
gatur  oIkou  :  nam  ut  v.  32.  w;  rov  Qsov  erat  tn  tempium  Dei,  ut  ▼.  89- 
Wf  rov$  dixaiov^,  in  ades  justorum,  ut  v.  237*  f^S  (pu^wXiv  ilareXBoov 
est  in  domum  sordidi:  ita' etiam  ix,  per  se  locum  indicat:  sic  ap, 
Tereut.  Phorm.  5,  1,  5.  qu€e  fuec  anus  est  exanimata,  a  fratre  pite 
egressa  estmeo,  i.  e.  e  domo  fratris/' 

Fischer,  has^  in  few  words,  ably  established  his  point. 
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Tif,  Magnkudinem  notaas. 

*'  KfySoris  rif  est  jmHckAmi  fMMUm,  h.  e.  qmUam  tngnu,  nt 
£sch.  Socr.  3.  S.  *»of  m  b.  e.  magmu,  ingeut,  timor,  «t  ap.  Cic.  J. 
Ep.  1,13.  Muericordia  pimiam,  h.  e.  M^tiu." 

So,  too,  ID  LtMgiDus,  sifl  Silrauf  c.  44.  TMvifn)  >«/an'  Mrf^wif  n; 

Kdm>-«it  if>-'v^f>  prfiper  meaning  of. 
This  Du^unste  word  hu  long  exercised,  tnd  will  conlinue  to  exeT> 
ciw,  the  sagacity  of  critics,  while  Ibey  ure  w  regaidlesi  of  ib  original 
neanbg,  to  which  every  other  may  be  easily  referred,  and  which  is 
dearly  given  by  Mr.  Barker,  in  the  Cltnic^,l  Reatatiotu,  pp.  259,6o. 
S26.  353-66.  i90,l.  The  reader  would  do  well  to  consult  wliatMK 
BlomGeld  Bdyi  on  the  Seven  agaiiut  Tlteta,  v.  5H.  Fiicber's  Note 
m  very  good,  as  far  a*  it  goes. 

"  Kst^ij^of  proprie  est  is,  qua  (qui)  Mndil,  emit  vel  «b  etvntii\r„ 
Vel  ab  iu.riftfi.  u(  xawTjXof  •urffiJcfj'  P«.  446.  v.  Schol.  ad  Ptmt. 
IIS6. :  Salmanus  Obr.  /.  A.  p.  94.  s. :  sed  maxime  dicitur  its  is, 
qui  viauin  aliunde  venit,  eaupo  s.  copo,  atqiie  atleo  xtxr);Xif  copt,  ut 
h.  I.  id  quod  reliqaa  Blefioideiai  vertw  utis  docent,  Schol.  Dorvilt. 
i;  oWiViuMs  V.  1121."  p.  345. 

The  passage  of  the  P/vtw  v.  435.,  ^ton  which  tbu  Note  is  written, 
u  this : 

ifi'  irriv  if  xaernlii  ij  'x  rSit  ytirSviav, 
q  taif  xirfiheui  iul  [ti  tutkuitaivrrai  ; 
Fischer  as  clearly  defines  the  word  ta/itfas  in  p.  291.  on  v.  521. : 
"  'Epirsfif  est  proprie  I^t.  merrator.   Gloss,  velt.  is,  '  qui  mare 
trajicit,  et  r  terns  alienis  petit  roercra,  quas  vendat  in  terns  $uis:' 
vid.  Horat.  I.  Od.  1.  15,  I?.  Schol.    ^iro^;,  o  sfAypMrcur^l  av9^Eo?r»;, 
nuptas  El  i  tXimv  SctAoo'irav.'' 

JiJKHon,  ilijoreniic  Seme. 
"  Ai'xxifiv  dicitur  *  quicquid  facit  et  valet  ad  de  feu  den  dam  et  con- 
firniaDdani  ruusam,  adjumentum  caassa?,  argniueiitum,  ratio :'  sic 
Ta  iuuuaap.  Xen.  C^^.  3,  1,  8.  el  ap,  Theophr.  Chair.  17.  3.  et 
jiufaap.Terent.  PAorm.  2,  1,  bO.pratidia  Cic,  Orat.  2,  jG."  p.  27!. 
It  is  singular  that  Fischer  should  have  overlooked  Dcuiostheues,  by 
whom  ri  Si-Asaa.  in  lilts  sense,  is  frequently  used,  as  Or,  Taylor  has 
remarked,  and  as  Hr.  Barker  bus  observed  in  the  Clancal  Reciea- 
tuau,    p.  330. 

Jtf(%S»;j  w4roi,  Di^iitciioit  of  Arnaldiu  overthrotsa. 

"  V.  525.         (wt'  avrij  a{ou»  lTaaayxaa9i\(, 

xflu  iTx»Tn»j  rteXAa  te  fuiy^uy. 

Nemo  non  videt  jnoyflEui  respondere,  ut  wiir  (vid,  v.  254.)  verbo 

IM.  labormrt  (Ter,  Heottt.  L.  1.  86.)  opus  rustic uu  fiscere,  atque  adeo 
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errare  Arnaldum  AsMmadn,  qui  pnecipft  «jrof  etar  lAmrm 
fiyhw  Monm  ^ermmmimmm.'*  p.  ^93. 

ifUKTiWf  feixo^  paUhun  integrum^  lacenam. 

^'  V.  540.  eaV  Ifutnmt  ftiv  ix!^  poan^. 

Qoofli  tiAoriOfv  tit  pmilimm  imitgi  — i,  appaunet  i&ax*^  oae 
r»0i»  ef  detritum,  Scbol.  D'Onr.  iu^pjjyfjLivov  ^irwrai  neliiis  Hcsjeh* 
^oxof »  liBffhwyis  'ifudriodf :  didam  est  de  Ik>c  ooniiie  ad  ^^•tth  is. 
16."    p.  306. 

Our  word  r&g  clearly  belongs  to  tbe  same  root,  as  ^oMf. 
wnxfwtffioif  hrnrkSfmnff  verbis  laceturt. 

**  V.  54A*    ffi  ftif  Otf  Toy  ifiiv  fiiw  mfn^noff  rh  tot  M\mj(jSm  V 

vgOK^ovBo-isu  h.  1.  est  verhU  Ucesterr,  exagii&re,  mvekic 
duct  a  est,  ut  jam  Scbol.  aoimadvertity  ab  m,  fmi  fut»&mijtde$  et 
sivf  manm,  sive  plectra:  Suidas  mterpretatar  per  ip^,  SchoL  Tet; 
per  s<p^ey^M,  Dorvil.  per  i^?\wa'as,  non  ombiiio  bene :  Uliutraii  polest 
uso  V.  e'gufkffTtav  de  lis,  qui  alios  objiupuit  et  inciepaot :  tuaa  vciba 
ftctorum  et  oralionb  noo  raro  vices  permatare  solent  snasy  qam  h^ttk 
et  verba  conjuocta  siuit:  Pollux  ix.  139-  bwdat  ex  b.  L  ffme^o-oa^av 
quod  ait  esse  ywdir^ora4."    p.  314. 

[TktV^immeeadiwUkverm^fe.'J 


VALE. 


nee  mnneim  panra 


Retpoeris. 

1^1  mihi  Castalides  citharx  divkia  dedissent 
.  Fila  Marorieii  solicitare  manu, 
Fors  mentis  dignas  potuissem  solvere  grates^ 

Fors  heder&  cinctam  ferret  Etona  nidem  : 
Sed  mal^y  quae  tanti  qu»  tot  cecin&re  poetae^, 

Arva  forent  tenui  nobilitata  hyr&  : 
Sit  voluisse  satis  ;  nostri  nee  tnunere  vers&s 

Pristinus  exiguo  diminuatur  honor : 
Sit  neque  siniplicitas  damno ;  sincera  fidelis 

Possit  inornate  voce  Camoena  loqui. 
Arte  carent  oumeriy  pietatis  scribere  cogit 

Nee  species  ficta^^  nee  simulatus  amor ; 
Inttis  agit  studium^  totoque  in  peetore  regnat^ 

Pectus  9fi  ignorant  piiigere  verba  meum. 
Hsec  mod&  qiue  possum  discedens  accipei  mater, 
£t  dare  quae  neqaeo  pUuma  cxeAi^  ^axu 


KoticeifM.  T.  Cicennis'deNaL  D.  Lift. 4.  4l) 

'  Heul  chifta  nigris  hora  advolitaverit  alis, 

Linquere  dilectos  qiue  jubet  hora  I^res. 
Ampli{)9  haud  dabilur  fugientes,  spes  ubi  cursum 

Exstimulat,  Musas  nota  per  arva  sequi ; 
AmpliiiB  haud  prcses  puerilm  laude  coronaiu 

Carmina,  coelicolum  tecta  sub  ipsa  vehet : 
Quam  toties  stupui,  me  non  doctrina  vagaDtem 

Ampliils  hlc  sophite  viva  docebit  iter. 
Abslrahit  bine  pasaus,  procul  hioc  Rhedycioa  moratos ; 

Corpora  sia  nequeo,  ntente  relicta  petam  : 
iiiic  pia  mittenlem  cr^r6  vota  audiet  hta, 

Audiet,  et  Tam^  vota  ferenda  dabit.  > 
Quid  tnihi  nulla  dies  hunc  extorquebit  antorem. 

Nulla  sodalitii  son  meminisse  velet ; 
Crescet,  In  setemum  crescet :  nee,  Etooa,  ndebis, 

Quani  puer  excolui,  non  adamare  senem ; 
At  face  ciiin  trepidana  palEesicit  vita  supremft. 

Pro  te  voce  feram  deficiente  preces. 

H.  H.  JOY. 
Elona,  1804. 
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M.  TULLII  CICEROmS 

DE  NATURA  DEORUM 

UBER  QUARTOS. 
E   Pervetuilo  Codice  MS.  Meaibranaceo  nunc  primum  edtdit 
P.  Seraphimti,Ord.Fr.Min.  Bononia,  1811.   Onmi'i,  1813. 
pp.  46,   Octavo. 

The  Editor  of  tliis  Book,  after  the  manner  of  Novel  writers,  who 
vrbh  to  attribute  tfaeirworkto  some  magnificent,  bccauie  mkaoan, 
character,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Diaoiier  in  which  be 
found  the  MS.  and  of  his  ideas  of  the  probabili^  of  its  genuiii». 


Nupet,  quum  venissem  ad  institoreDn  quendam  in  parochia  mea,  fbrie 
couspexi  in  taberniila  ejus  jacen tern  inter  plurca  ad  disciudeodum  damua- 
toe  libros,  qtios  coemerat  in  venditione  publica  librciniiu  publicati  cceuobii 
in  Pignosia,  codicem  magna  ex  parte  mentbranaceun),  mutilum  ttnideia  e,V 
lacerum,  a  tineis  corrosum,  et  a  rauiitiu»  male  \\a.\i\\.\Ma,  tjfWHi  VKta-axvcS™. 
in.'picieDtJstatinicgiiuneiuUbatVttact  Uaitsnum^.  'fitugiSs.  otm'ii'e^in 


t 
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coloratis.  Quare  statim  hominem  precibus  aggressus  sum,  ut  luflii  ddiw 
daret  ilium  libruni.  Ille  vero  non  gravatc  fecit,  scd  dixit,  mihi  Ikcre  hunc 
librum  mecum  ferrc,  ex  quo  ipse  nullum  posset  iructum  capere,  quia  m 
latinis  male  vcrsatus  esset,  ct  quia  nemo  vellet  casemn  aut  btttynim  ia 
membrana  fdetida  involutm»acciperc.  Ita  voti  compos  factus  sam^  ct  pos- 
sessor antiqui  voluminis. 

Postquam  me  valde  iedi6caverat  dicta  ilia  Vita,  pro  qua  cdi6GStkme 
maximas  habeo  agoque  gratias  et  Deo,  omnis  boni  lareitoii,  et  mercaton, 
cui  hoc  munus  debeo,  et  auctori,  qui  iliam  lectoribus  a'.diiicationein  procun- 
vit,  coepi  etiam  evolvere  atque  legere,  quae  prsterea  in  hoc  tomo  coUigata 
erant.  Invenicbam  autem  sub  finem  partem  codicis  antiquissimi,  iitteris 
majusculisexarati,  laceri  quidem,  sedqui  videbatur  aliquid  promittere.  Qu» 
a  muribus  rclicta  sunt,lncipiunt  a  verbis : 


■  I 


altera  apnd  Graios  Cynosura  vocatar, 
altera  dicitnr  esse  Heiiee 

et  putabam  initio,  sermoncm  ibi  esse,  de  tansura  et  ordinibus  monachoiimi, 
€t  de  S.  Helena.  Sed  quum  consulerem  doctissimum  Scholasticiiin  iu  proximo 
vico,  codicem  meum  mecum  sumens,  ille  mihi  dixit,  se  ex  versibus  intelli- 
eere,  de  stellis  esse  sermonem,  et  suspicabatur  statim,  me  habere  Codicem 
Rbrorum  Ciceron:s  de  natura  dcorum,  nuos  puer  Icgisse  sibi  recordabatur,  et 
in  quibus  essent  versus  de  sideribus.  £t  Quum  perhistrarct  aliqiiantulum 
membranas,  invenit  inscriptionen?  :  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  de  natura  deorum  L 
III.  et  mox  1.  IV.  Nee  diu  postea  misit  mihi  libellum  Norimbergae  im- 
pressum,  et  mihi  scrip  sit,  C'iceronem  de  natura  deorum  tantum  libros  III 
scripsisse,  ut  hie  liber  probaret.  Ex  illo,  tum  cognovi,  codicem  me«ini  inci- 
pere  capite  41  libri  secundi*  Sed  probe  notandum  est,  librnm  III  finire  bb 
verbis :  Hec  quum  exsent  dictoy  discessimut.  In  quo  facile  apparet,  ex tremaiJla 
verba  libri  III,  que  in  imprcssis  legimus,  adaita  esse,  ut  opus  hie  finitum 
videretur.    Addit  autem,  quod  mirere,  codex  mcus  librum  quartum. 

The  Author  ap)>ears  to  be  one  of  those  well-meaning  but  over- 
zealous  men,  who  wish  to  draw  instances  of  Christian  doctrine  from 
the  most  discordant  and  improbable  sources.  He  seems  particularly 
anxious  to  make  Cicero  speak  like  a  sound  Roman  Catholic,  and  that 
too  of  some  regular  order. 

Plurima  vero  sana  insunt  in  hoc  libello  et  utilia  et  antiquUatem  Jidei 
talholiciT  demonttrantia.  £t  secundum  caritutem  christianani  existiiiiandiim 
est,  Ciceronem,  si  noslri  onlinis  fuisset,  in  omnibus  et  singulis  se  ortliodoxs 
fidci  ecclesidE;  conformaturum  fiiisse.  Quo  ma<^is  huncce  libruni  hiicusque 
ignotum  in  semper  majorem  Dei  gloriam  publici  juris  fUcio,  gratum  tkcturus 
pis  Matri  Ecclesise,  et  omnibus  qui  fidem  veram  antiquum  uniccque  saivi- 
iicam  profitentur  et  sedem  romanam  exosculantur. 

An  mgenious  imitator  of  Cicero  would  have  taken  care  to  insert  do 
words  ii»  his  composition,  that  were  not  found  in  Cicero.  His  Clavis 
CicerooiaDa  and  his  Nizoiius  would  have  easily  enabled  him  to  find  bis 
authorities,  and  would  have  induced  him  to  abstain  from  such  woitls  as 
religiontaa,  unhersalitas^  Arc.  Yet  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
curiosity  to  the  Classical  reader,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Londoa 
publisher,  Mr.  Limii^  for  an  edition  of  it« 
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The  Editor  solemnly  maures  us,  "teslor,  detestor,  obtestor,  etcon- 
tcstor  per  S.  Fraiiciscum  AssUium,"  thut  he  is  nut  ibe  author  of  the 
Book.  Witliout  appealing  to  St.  Francis  ifAssise,  be  would  have  readily 
coDvincetl  us  by  the  style  of  bia  AdvertiKinent.  In  disclainiiug  bis  liiiow- 
led^ofGrtek,  be  proves  hi«  Ignorance  of  Lalin.  "  Grxcae  linguae  ita 
ignarus  sum,  ut  ne  quidem  uuam  lilteram  legere  possim."  We  might 
quote  grosser  iustaoces.  ' 


HERMOGENIS  PROGYMNASMATA.' 


PRISCIANI  GRAMMATICI  C^SARIENSIS 
DE  Pr^exekcitamentis  Rhetorics  ex    tlsRHOOBME. 


L  est  onitio  ficta,  Terisimili  dispositione  imaginem  eihibens 
Ideo  autem  banc  pritnuiii  tradere  pueris  solent  oracores, 
quia  animos  eorum  adhuc  mniles,  ad  meliores  facile  via's  vitx  institu- 
um  rite.  Usi  sunt  ea  tamen  vetustissimi  quoque  autores,  ut  Hesio- 
dus,  Archilochus,  Hnratius.  Hesiodus  quidcm,  luscinise  :  Archilochus 
autem,  vulpis  :  HoTatius,  muris.  Nominantur  autem  ab  inventoribus 
fabularum,  alix  £sopix,  alix  Cyprix,  aliz  Libycx.  aliie  Sybariticx. 
Omnes  autem  communiter  jtsopiz.  quoniam  in  conventibu^  frequen- 
ter solebat  £sopus  fabulis  uti.  Et  pertinet  ad  vitse  utilitatem.  £t 
est  verisimilis,  si  res  qua;  stihjectis  accidunt  personis  apte  reddantur, 
ut  puta,  de  pulchritudine  aiiquis  certat;  pavo  supponatur  hie  :  opor- 
tet  alicui  astutiam  tribuere  :  vulpecula  est  subjlcienda :  imitatores  ali- 
quos  hominum  volumus  ostendere  ;  hie  simiis  est  locus.  Oportet  igi- 
tur  modo  breviter,  modo  laiius  eas  disserere.  Quomodo  autem  hoc 
fiet  ?  si  nunc  narratione  simplici  profecanlur,  nunc  etiam  sermo  induc- 
tis  fingatur  personis  Exempli  causa  :  Simiis  eomienerunt,  et  consilium 
kabuerwtt  de  ur6e  cmdenda  :  et  quia  placuit  illig,  paratx  erant  incipere 
adificationrm  ;  sed  vr.ius  inter  ens  prokibuit  ab  incepto,  eas  doeens,  ^od 
facile  capientur,  si  intra  muros  concludantur.  Sic  breviter  dices.  Si 
velis  producere,  sic  :  Simics  convenerunt  et  amsiltabantur  de  ttrbe  con- 
denda,  quaruM  una  in  medium  ^•eniens  concionata  est,  i/uia  oportet  tpsat 
yuoque  civitalem  ha'iere:  videlis  enim,  aiebat,  qudd  citiitales  nabendo  ho- 
mines etiam  habent  domos  stnguii,  ef  conctonem  universi,  et  in  tAeatntm 
Mcendentei  deUctant  animos  spectationibus  et  aaditionibus  variit.     Et 
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» 
sic  profereft  otationenit  in  orando  dicens,  quod  et  plebiscitum  scripUim 
est,  et  finges  etiam  orationem  veteris  simiae.  Expositio  autem.  fabu- 
larum  vult  circuitlonibus  cnrere,  et  jucundior  esse.  Sed  oratio  qua 
utilitas  fabulae  retegitur,  qiiam  mfivSft  vocant,  quod  nos  qffhbidiUuh 
nem  possumus  dicerc,  a  quibusdam  prima,'a  plerisque  rationabilins  pos- 
trcma  ponitur.  Sciendum  vero,  quod  etiam  oratores  inter  exempk 
Solent  fabulis  uti* 

DE  NARRATIONE. 

Narratio  est  expositio  rei  factse,  vel  quasi  factae.  'Quidam  tamen 
X^uxf,  id  est,  wiWTif  posuerunt  ante  narrationem.  Species  autem  nam* 
tionis  quatuor  sunt,  fabularis,  fictilis,  historica,  civilis.  Fabularis  est, 
ad  fabulas  supradictas  pertinens.  Fictilis,  ad  Tragcedias,  sive  comcedias 
ficta.  Historica,  ad  res  gestas  exponendas.  Civilis,  quae  ab  oratori- 
bus  in  exponendis  sumitur  causis.  Nunc  autem  de  ea,  quae  ad  exerci- 
tationem  pertinet,  dicemus,  quam  variis  proferre  modis  solexnus  ;  per 
rectum,  per  inclinatum,  per  conjunctivum,  per  dissolutom,  per  com- 
parativum.  Per  rectum,  ut,  Medea  ^etee  Jilia  fuity  fuec  prodidit 
aureum  vellus,  et  sequentia.  Rectum  autem  nominatur,  quod  per 
totam  vel  ampliorem  orationem,  casum  servat  nominativum.  Incli- 
nata  dicitur,  in  qua  obliquis  utimur  casibus,  ut^  Medeam  ^ettB  Jiliam 
dicunt  amavisse  Jasonem^  et  reliqua ;  quia  alios  quoque  casus  assu- 
mit.  Conjunctiva  vero  figura  est,  qua  arguentes  utimur,  ut»  Qjmd 
enim  non  Jecit  Medea  malum  ?  non  amavit  quidem  Jasontm  f  prodidii 
aurenm  vellus  ?  interfecit  Jratrem  et  sequentia.  Dissolutuin  tcto  fit 
sic  :  Medea  jEei€e  Jilia  prodidit  aureum  velius^  Absyrtum  tnier/ecHt 
ct  sequentia.  Comparativum  est  hoc,  Medea  Mette  jilia  dehens  pmdi* 
citiam  servare^  turpitudine  amoris  prodidit  earn :  et  quam  decebat  cmsto* 
demjrateniic  fieri  salutis^  inierjecil  fratrem  :  ei  qute  de&uii  tutari 
aureum  velluSf  tradidit  ituidiatori,  Et  Rectum  quidem  historiae  con- 
venit ;  est  enim  planius :  Inclinatum  Vero  magis  certaminibus  rfaeto* 
ricis.  Conjunctum  quoque  ad  arguendum  accommodatius,  Dissolu* 
tum  autem  perorationibus  sive  conclusionibus  ;  est  enim  passivum,  id 
est,  aflFectus  animi  commovens. 

DE  USU. 

Usus  est,  quem  Gncci  x^ittcf  vocant,  commemoratio  sdtcujus  oratio* 
nis,  vel  facti,  vel  utriusque  simul,  celerem  habens  demonstrationem, 
quae  utilitatis  alicujus  causa  plerunque  profertur.  Usuum  autem  alii 
orationales,  alii  activi,  alii  mixti.  Orationales  sunt,  quibos  inest  onu 
tio  sola,  ut,  Plato  dicchat  Musas  in  animis  ingeniosorum  esse*  Activi 
vero,  in  quibus  actus  inest  solus,  ut,  Diogenes  cum  vidissei  pm 
agentem  indecenter^  ptrdagagnm  virga  percussit.  Mixti,  si  addas  ; 
cussit,  dicensy  qua  re  sic  erudisti  f  Interest  autem  inter  usum  et  com- 
memorationes  hoc  :  quod  usus  breviter  profertur :  commemorationes 
vero,  quas  uTrofAnt^QViv^rx  GrsEci  vocant,  longiores  sunt.  A  Senteh- 
tia  vero  differt :  quod  Sententia  indicative  profertur,  Usus  veto  ssepc 
etiam  per  interrogationem  ct  responsionem.      Prseterea  quod  Usus 
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etiam  aclu  solent  invcniri,  Sententia  vero  in  verbis  tantum.  Et  quo- 
niam  Ums  habet  omuino  personam,  quz  fecit  vel  dixit :  Sententia  vcro 
sine  persona  dicitur.  Traduniur  tamen  differentiat  Usuura  plures  n 
veteribus.  Alii  enim  sunt  indic»tivi,  alii  inierrogativi.  Sed  nunc  ad 
instans  veniemus  ;  hoc  est,  ad  operationem  et  oidiriiitionem  ad  Usus 
pertinentium  capiculorum.  Disponendum  igitur  sic,  primum  ut  laus 
bre»iter  dicatur  ejus  qui  feit  vel  dixie :  delude  eipositio  ipsins  Usus  ; 
hinc  causa,  ut,  Isocraleg  diccbal  ;  slirpem  guidem  doctrinte  esse  amaram, 
Jruettim  vero  dulcem.  Lam;  Isocrates  siipiens  Juit :  et  producis  per 
tempora  locum.  Postea  sequatur  ebcutio  ipsius :  non  enim  oportct 
■  nomen  ipsum  per  se  ponere,  sed  latius  earn  interpretari.  Deinde  a 
causa ;  Maxima  e'iim  Jactorum  per  laboTcm  prrfici  Solent,  per/ecta  vero 
qfffrunt  jucunditafem.  Denique  utendum  a  contrario  ;  Nam  vilisiima 
rerun  non  egent  /abort,  et  Jtncm  termimim  hahent.  SludioHssima  vero 
ret  e  eontrario.     Post  hxc  cnmparatione :    Quomodo  enim  agricohi 

Sortet  taboranies  in  terra  aceipere  Jhicliu,  sic  etiam  eloquentes. 
nnde  ab  eiemplo :  Demosthenes  inclmtl  sese  in  tediculis  ad  tenendum 
mullo  labcre,  post  accepit  Jructum,  coronas,  prtedicationes.  Deinde  a 
testimonio :  ut,  Hesiodua  quidem  dixit :  virlulis  viam  asperam  Dii 
Jecere.  Alius  poela  dixit  :  Laboribus  'ceiulunt  Dii  nobis  omnia  bona. 
Post  omnia  inieres  exhortationem,  Qjnod  oporlct  parere  illi,  gui  dixit 
muljedt. 

DE  SENTENTIA. 

Sententia  est  oratio  generalem  pronuDciationem  habens,  hortans  ali- 
quam  rem,  vel  deterrens,  id  est,  dehonans  vel  demonstrans,  quale  sit 
aliquid.  Dehortans  quidem,  quomodo  in  illo  Homerico,  Non  oportet 
per  totam  noctem  dormire  consultorem :  et  in  illo  Virgiliano:  Heu  nihil 
tnvilis  Jas  quenquam  fidere  divis.  Hortans  vero,  ut  in  illo,  Oportet 
pauperiem  Jiigientem  etiam  latissimum  pontum  penelrare,  et  ad  tcopuiot 
inctinare  pracipites,  Demimstrans  vero  qualitatem  rei,  ut,  protpere 
enim  agenles  tndigni,  occasionem  acctptunl  in  sapientem  male/aciendi. 

Pizterea  aliae  Sententiarum  sunt  verz,  alix  verisimiles,  alix  simpli- 
ces,  aliz  conjunct!,  alisc  superlativse.  Vene  quidem,  ut,  Non  potest 
inveniri  vila  kominis  earens  tiioiestia,  et,  Heu!  m/iil  invilix  Jos  quen- 
quam  Jidere  divis. 

Verisimiles  autem,  ut,  Si  qais  cum  malis  converiatvr  libenter,  nutjguani 
de  hoe  bene  interrogam  wo,  sciens  tfuomam  talis  est,  quales  ilii  cum 
quibus  conversatur,  et  Una  salus  viciit  nuliam  tperare  salutem.  Sim- 
plices  vero,  ut,  Possiat  divitia  et  dementes  Jacere,  et,  Qfad  non  morta- 
liapedora  cogis  Auri  sacra  James  ? 

ConjuDctx,  ut,  Non  bonum  mtdtos  esse  reges,  unut  rex  at,  et,  Oite- 
fut'um  amicoi,  verilat  odiiaaparii. 

Superlalivx,  ut.  Nihil  imbeciUint  homine  terra  patcil,  et,  Fama  ma- 
turn,  quo  non  aliud  velocius  uUum,  Mttbililate  viget. 

DE  OPERATIONE. 

Operatio  vero  sententise  consimilis  est  meditationi  osus,  de  qua. 
-     cuperius  dktum  est.     ProTenit  enim  st  laude  brevi  ^u»  qui  dizi^  a 
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simplici  expositlone  ipsius  sententias,  a  causa^  a  contrario^  a  compam-- 
tione,  ab  exemplo,  a  judicio,  a  conclusione.  Fit  autem  sententia,  ex* 
empli  causa,  Non  oportet  per  tolam  noctem  dormire  virum  muUis  connt- 
lentem,  Laudabis  igitur  eum,  qui  dixit,  breviter.  Deinde  simplici 
expositione  eloqueris  sententiam,  ut,  Non  decet  virum  in  summa  pates* 
tati't  mjiltis  prcesidcnteMj  ab  occasu  solis  usque  ad  ortum  opprimi  somna. 
A  causa :  Debet  presses  in  ciiris  semper  esse  :  somnus  vero  euros  amr 
nibus  aufert,  A  contrario  :  Contrarium  est  enim  rex  et  priveUus  ;  ei 
somnus  tt  vifriluc»  Quomodo  ergo  molestum  non  est,  si  prixnitus  homo 
per  iotam  dormiat  7ioclem  :  sic  intokrabile,  si  rex  non  vigHiis  consulai 
cujusque  sibi  parentium  saluli.  A  comparatione  :  Quomodo  enim  gu* 
bernnlores  et  si  diteri  dormiant,  soli  pro  communi  vigilant  saluie  ••  sie 
oportet  imperatores  curare  pro  suis.  Ab  cxemplo  :  Hector  enim  noctu 
vigilans  et  curans,  speculatorem  ad  naves  Grcecorum  mittebat  Dolonem* 
Ab  judicio,  ut,  Sallustius  quoque  hcec  comprobat  dicens  :  Sed  multi 
mortales  dediti  ventri  atque  somno,  vitam  sicuti  peregrinantes  transiere. 
Conclusio  vero  habet  exhortationem  plerunque,  ut,  Oportet  et  nos 
necessarias  tcs  suscipientcs,  nimia  cura  vigiliisque  eis  consulere. 

'   DE  REFUTATIONE. 

Refutatio  est  improbatio  quam  Grssci  ifxcrxivtif  vocant,  rei  propositi* 
Confirmatio  vero  e  contrario  comprobatio.  Quae  vero  planissixne  sunt 
falsa,  vol  vera,  nee  refutanda  sunt,  nee  confirmanda ;  quales  sunt 
f.ibulae  yEsopi,  vel  historiae  indubitabiles.  Oportet  enim  refutadones 
de  illis  rebus  fieri,  quae  ancipitem  adhibent  opinionem.  Refatandum 
Igitur  ab  incerto,  ab  incredibiii,  ab  impossibili,  ab  inconsequente,  ab 
indecente.  ab  incommodo.  Ab  incerto,  ut,  Incertum  erat  tcmpfiSy  in 
quo  Nnrcissum  Juisse  dicunt.  Ab  incredibiii  :  Incredibile  est  Arionem 
malis  affectum  vo^aisse  canere.  Ab  impossibili :  Impossibile  erat  AriO" 
nem  a  delphino  servari.  Ab  inconsequcnti,  quod  contrarium  dicitur  ; 
ut,  Contrarium  erat  voluisse  ptrdere  liber  tat  em  eum,  qui  earn  servasset, 
Ab  indecenti ;  Indecens  erat  Apollinemy  cunt  sit  deus,  voluisse  mulieri 
vim  inferre,  Ab  incommodo,  cum  dicimus,  quod  neque  prodest  hcsc 
audire.     Confirmes  vero  a  contrariis. 

DE  LOCO  COMMUNI. 

Locus  communis  exaggerationem  habet  manifestac  rei,  qu.isi  ex 
argumentationibus  jam  peractis.  Non  <  nim  quaerimus  in  hoc,  an  iste 
sacrileguSi  vel  vir  Jbrtis  sit .  sed  rei  convictae  et  manifesto  exaggera- 
tionem facimus,  cui  tamen  legibus  supplicium  sit  definitum,  vel  pr«- 
mium.  Dicitur  autem  communis  locus,  quia  convenit  contra  onnneniy 
verbi  causa,  sacrilegum :  vel  etiam,  ut  quibusdam  placet,  pro  omni 
viro  f  rti.  Oportet  autem  sic  progredi  per  inqu  sitionem  contrarii, 
deinde  ponere  ipsam  rem,  post  comparat  onem,  quam  sequitur  sent^n- 
tia.  Post  eam  conjectiiraliter  prseteritam  vitam  crimineris  a  praesenti- 
bus  ;  dehinc  amoveas  miscricordiam  per  capitula,  quae  finalia  dicuntur, 
id  est,  utili,  justo,  legitimo,  honesto,  et  similibus,  et  per  demonstra- 
tionem  hujus  rei  actae.  Principia  enim  in  loco  communi  pure  non 
invenisi  sed  usque  ad  formulam  quandam  scrvantur.     Et  ut  exemplo 
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tibi  manifestum  fiat,  sit  Locus  communis  contra  sacrilegnm.  Princi- 
pia  Jgitur  dicenda  sunt  usqvie  ad  formulam  hoc  modo  :  Omnes  qiiidem 
oportet  malrjicos  hnmines  in  odio  esse  vobis,  jttdices,  maxime  vern  tot 
^ui  contra  deoa  aliqmd  audfnl.  Secundum  quasi  prmeipium.  £rga 
si  vultit  Jaccre,  ul  ceieri  qwique  sint  pessimi,  isti  crncekiie:  tin  hoc 
placet  minime,  islum  supplidii  afficite  mertlii.  Tercium:>  VidHur 
enim  rem  in  pericutam  duci  solus,  re  aidem  vera  vos  quoave  in  di'cn- 
men  venielis.  conlcmplio  enim  jurisjurandi  el  Jidei  religiomsque  violniio, 
nescio  an  minores  habeat  tacrilegio  panm.  Post  has  igitur  forrmjlas 
principii,  aniequum  in  ipsam  rem  veniamus,  de  contiatio  est  dicen- 
dum,  quod  leges  constituerunt  prudentissime,  deos  atis  placnri,  templa 
eh  devoverunt,  donariis  ornariint,  kostiis  /loiiet  averunl.Je.tis  dielmt 
redeuntibut  ceieliraverunt  ;  et  inferes  etiam  approbat:oneni,.tractando 
cau^am,  quod  justissime  has  legei  constituerunt.  Deorum  enim  pla- 
calorum  procidentia  custoditur  salva  respublica,  violntorum  vrro  prodi- 
tioiie  corrumpitur.  Sic  progredere  ad  propositum  :  Qua  cum  ita  sint, 
iste  quid  aususjhcere?  el  eiponis  rem,  non  quasi  docens,  sed  quau 
eiaggerans,  quod  universce  nocuit  civilati,  et  commani&its  el  privatti 
rebus ;  et  limendum  est,  ne  tale  icelus  consequatur  slerililas  frugum, 
we  hattium  superemur  armis,  et  similia.  Post  hxc  ad  comparatiunes 
venies,  quod  homicidis  mullo  est  iste  peine.  Quanta  rero  sif  differen- 
tia, conjtcere  possumus  ex  Uesis :  komicidee  enim  cmtra  homines  audent. 
,  Sacrilegus  autem  in  ipsos  sceleratam  exercel  audaciam  deos.  Tyraniiis 
iste  simillimus,  sed  tamen  et  illis  non  omnibus,  sed  pessimts  omnium, 
Iliorum  enimjacinus  est  levissimum,  quod  sacralas  diis  divitias  au/e- 
runt.  A  majore  vero  ad  minus  comparationes  per  increpationem 
inducens,  ne  minuere  crimen  videaris :  Aon  est  imauissimuni  Jiirem 
vel  injuriosum  affici  tupplicio,  sacrilegum  vero  absolvi  ?  hcet  autem 
praeteritam  ejus  vitam  a  prxsenti  criminari,  quod  a  parmi  ctrpit,  et  ad 
hoc  pessimum  Jacinus  progressus  est.  Ergo  non  solum  lacrilegiim,  sed 
etiam  furem  alque  effraclorem  et  adulterum  habelis.  Excuties  et  senten* 
tiam,  per  quam  venit  ad  tale  peccatum,  Q}tod  nolens  ingenue  laborare, 
vel  arando  abum  acquirere,  per  sacrilegia  vuU  divilias  guarere,  si  dicis 
contra  sacrilegum  vel  homicidam.  PriBterea  a  con  sequent  i  bus  dicis, 
quod  per  hunc  imminuta  nuijtstas  templorum,  iiifamnti  sacerdotes,  seg- 
nioret  ad  offerendum  omamenta  deluiris  reddili  cives.  Ucere  autem 
amotione  misericordix.  Amovetur  autem  misericordia  Jinalibus 
eapitulis,  id  est,  justo,  utili,  possibili,  decenti,  et  descriptione  ipsius 
injuria,  ut,  Non  islum  mihi  altendatis,  qui  nunc  lacri/mat  ante  vestrum 
eonspectumi  sed  ilium  contemnentem  deos,  adeuntem  Jana,  evellentem 
donaria  sacrorum  :  et  post  omnia  pcrores  in  evhortationem  desinens. 
Quid  maramini  ?  quid  cogitatis  de  eo,  qui  jampridem  omnibus  videtur 
damnalus. 

DE  LAUDE. 

Laus  est  erpositio  bonorum,  quEc  alicui  accidunt  personx  vel  com* 
muniter  vel  privatim.  Communiter,  iit  laus  hominis :  privatim  vero, 
ut  laus  Socratis.  Laudamus  tamen  etiam  res,  ut  justitiam  :  et  niuta 
;mimalia,  ut  equum  :  necnon  etiam  arbores.  et  semlna,  et  monies,  et 
fluvios,  et  similia.  Sciendum  est  autem,  quod  el  Laus  et  Vicuptratio 
sub  uno  codemque  genere  referuntur  demonscrativo,  quod  ti.  vtdsxx. 
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locis  utraque  proficiscunCur.  Quid  autem  interest  inter  has  et  L.ocura 
communem  ?  videntur  enim  in  quibusdam  nimium  esse  conjunctse. 
Hoc,  quod  in  Loco  communi  pro  viro  forti  dicentcs,  eo  consilio  dict- 
mus,  ut  prxmium  petamus  :  Laus  autem  per  se  testimonium  virtutis 
habet.  Loca  vero  Laudis  vel  Vituperationis  hzc  sunt.  Gens,  ut,  JLaiu 
nusj  GrcBcus*  Ci vitas,  ut,  ItomanuSj  4theniensis,  Genus,  ut,  JEmiU^^ 
nusy  Akmcconides,  Dices  autem,  si  quid  nascendo  evenit  viro,  vd 
ex  somniis,  vel  ex  signis,  vel  hujuscemodi  quibusdam  prsenunciationi- 
bus.  Deinde  sequitur  victus,  ut,  in  Achilie^  quod  medtdlis  leonum  jms- 
ius  est,  Hinc  Educatio,  quomodo  eruditus  ed  apud  Cfdronem.  Nec- 
non  etlam  natura  animi,  corporisque  tractetur,  et  eorum  utrunque 
per  divisioncm.  Dices  enim  de  corpore  quidem,  quod  pulcher^  qttod 
tnagnus,  quod  Jbriis,  De  animo  vero,  quod  Justus^  quid  moderaius^ 
quod  sapiensy  quod  strenuus,  Postea  laudabilis  a  professione,  id  est, 
quod  nfficium  prqfessus  est  philosophkum^  vel  rhetoricunif  x^l  miliiare. 
Omnibus  autem  est  exquisitissimum  de  gestis  dicere,  ut,  mUUarem 
vitam  degensy  quid  in  ea  gessit.  Laudabis  etiam  vel  vituperabis  ex- 
trinseciu%  id  est,  a  cognatis,  awicisy  divitiisy  Jamiliay  Jbrtunisy  et  simili- 
bus.  Prxterea  etiam  a  tempore,  quantum  vixity  muUum  vel  parum. 
Utrunque  eliim  occasiones  Laudis  vel  Vituperationis  praebet.  Ad  hac 
ex  qualitate  mortis,  ut,  pro  patria  pugnansy  vel  si  quid  mirabile  m 
ipsa  morte  evenit :  vel  etiam  ab  eo.qui  eum  interfecit,  ut,  Achilles  ah 
Apolline  interfectus  est :  et  exquirenda  etiam,  quae  secuta  sunt  post , 
mortem,  si  certamina  in  ejus  honoretn  sunt' celebratay  quomodo  PairO' 
clo  ad  Achilley  et  Anchisa  ab  JEtiea  ;  si  oraculum  aUquod  datum  est  de 
ossibus  ejus,  quomodo  de  Oreste  et  Palinuro*  Si  filios  habuit  laudabU 
les,  quomodo  Achilles  Pyrrhum. 

Maximam  vero  occasionem  in  hujuscemodi  orationibus  suppeditant 
comparationes,  quas  pones,  in  quo  loco  tempus  admoneat.  Consimi- 
litei  autem  muta  quoque  animalia,  quo  modo  convenit,  et  loco  in  quo 
nascuntur,  laudantur.  A  diis,  in  quorum  sunt  tutela,  ut,  columba 
Vcueriy  equus  Neptuno  dicitur  esse  consecratus,  Praeterca  dices, 
quomodo  pascitiir,  qualem  habeat  animum,  quale  corpus,  quod 
opus,  aut  quid  utilitatis,  quale  spacium  tcmporis  vitae :  necnon  etiam 
comparatione,  et  omnibus  accidentibus  locis  utaris.  Res  autem 
laudcs  ab  inventoribus,  ut,  venaiionem  Diana  invenity  et  Apollo  : 
et  ab  his  qui  ea  usi  sunt,  ut.  Heroes  venationibus  utebantur.  Max- 
ima autem  facultas  in  hujuscemodi  rerum  laudationibus  datur,  ex 
contemplatione  eorum,  qui  eas  res  affectant,  quales  sint  tarn  animis 
quam  corporibus,  ut,  venantes  Jortesy  audaceSy  acuti,  integri  corporibus^ 
Hie  non  ignorcs,  quomodo  etiam  deos  debeas  laudare.  Similiter  ar- 
bores,  a  loco  in  quo  gignuntur,  et  a  deo  in  cujus  sunt  tutela,  ut  oliva 
AlinervcBy  latirus  Apollinis  :  etiam  a  pastu,  quomodo  pascuntur  :  et  si 
multa  cura  egent,  admireris  :  si  sint  parva,  id  quoque  laudabis.  Dices 
autem  quomodo  de  corpore,  staturam,  pulchritudinem,  pullulationem, 
quomodo  de  mali  arbore,  et  quid  utile  habeat,  in  quo  maxime  moran- 
dum.  Comparationes  autem  ubique  assumendae.  Quinetiam  urbiura 
laudes  ex  hujuscemodi  locis  non  difficulter  acquires.  Dices  enim  et 
de  genere,  quod  indigenae :  et  de  victu,  quod  a  deis  nutriti :  et  de 
eruditione,  quomodo  a  diis  cruditi  sunt.  Tractes  vero  quomodo  de 
homine,  qualis  sit  statura,  quibus  professionibus  est  usa,  quid  gesserit. 
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DE  COMPARATIONE. 

Comparatio  est  vel  similium,  vel  diversorum,  vel  minorum  ad  ma- 

J'ora,  vel  majorum  ad  minora,  jollatio.  E;iusi  iumus  etiam  incommuni 
oco  augentes  per  comparationem  crimina.  Assumitur  tamen  et  in 
Laude  et  Vituperatione  ejusdem  ratioris  causa.  Et  qiioniam  tamen 
doctisEimi  oratores  ea  quoque  per  se  pro  eiercitatione  sunt  usi,  dica- 
mus  etiam  de  hac.  Prucedentes  igitur  per  loca  Uudationis,  compara- 
mus  et  urbem  urbi,  ex  qua  sunt  viri,  ec  genus  generi,  et  victum  viccui, 
et  professiunes  professionibus,  et  gesta  gestis,  et  ea  quz  accidunt  ei> 
trinsecus,  et  diversos  mortis  modos,  et  qute  cam  sunt  cimsecuta.  Si- 
militer si  arbores  comparare  volueris,  conferes  etiam  prxsentia  elt 
•Dumina;  et  loca  in  quibus  nascuniur,  ec  fructus,  ec  ncilitatem,  et  si- 
milta  Res  quoque  si  compares,  dices  qui  primi  cas  invcnerint,et  eos  con- 
feres.  Praterea  qualitatem  imimi  et  corporis.  Idem  libi  sit  pnEceptum 
in  rcUquis.  Sic  enim  vel  in  omnibus  vel  in  plcrisque  similia  ostendimus, 
qusB  compar-imus.     Est  autem  qnando  aitcruuttm  prxponimus  com- 

fiarando.  Est  autem  quando  aherutrum  vituperantes,  alterutrum 
audamus:  ut  si  comparcmus  justttiam  et  divicias.  Fit  autem  com- 
paratio etiam  ad  melius,  ut  si  laudans  Ulyssem,  comparem  ilium  Her-  . 
culi,  minorem  similem  majori  virtutibus  volens  osiendere.  Eiigit 
autem  hujuscemodi  Wcus  fortem  oratorem,  et  callidum  et  celerem.  ut 
allies  possit  szpe  facere  transiciones. 

DE  ALLOCUTIONE. 


Allocutio  est  imitatio  sermonis  ad  mores  et  suppositas  personas 
accommodata,  ut,  Quidus  verbis  uti  potuisset  Andrnmache  Hectare 
mortuo.  Conforma^o  vero,  quam  CtxcI  vftmirtrtiAo  nominant,  est 
quando  alicui  rei  contra  naturam  datur  persona  loqoendl,  ut  Cicero 
patrix  et  reipublica;  in  invectivis  dat  verba.  Est  pr^terea  simulacri 
fictio,  quam  Grsei  ilhxmr'itnj  dicunt,  quando  mortuis  verba  dantur, 
quod  facit  Cicero  pro  Cielio,  verba  dans  Appio  Ctco  contra  Clodiam. 
Fiunt  autem  AUocutiones  et  finitarum  persnnarum  et  infinitarum,  ut, 
Quibus  verbis  uti  potuissct  ad  suos  aliguis  priifeclurus  n  palria.  Fini- 
tarum vero,  ut,  Quibus  uti  poluissel  verbis  Achillei  ad  Deidamiam  jam 
prqfeclurui  ad  bellum  Triyaaum. 

AUocutionum  vero  quzdam  sunt  simplices,  quando  supponitiir  ali- 
quis  ipse  per  se  loquens :  quxdam  duplices,  quando  ad  alios  loquitur. 
Per  se  quidem,  ut,  Quibus  vcrbit  uti  potuissct  Scipio  victor  reoertenc. 
Ad  alios  vero,  Quibus  verbis  uti  potuissct  Scipio  post  vtclorium  ad  Cfer- 
citum.  Ubique  est  servanda  proprictas  et  personamm  et  temporum. 
Alia  sunt.  N  verba  juvenis,  alia  senis,  alia  gaudentis,  alia  dolentis. 
Sunt  autem  qusedam  allocutiones  passionales,  quxdam  morales,  quz< 
dam  miztz.  Passionales  sunt  in  quibus  passio,  id  est,  cnmmiseratio 
perpetua  inducitur,  ut,  Quibus  verbis  uti  piAuisset  Andrumache  mortuo 
viro.  Morales  vero,  in  quibus  obtineni  mores,  ut,  Qtdbtis  verbis  uti 
potuisset  rusticut,  cum  primum  aspexit  navim.  Miitz  vero  utrumqu* 
liabent,  ut,  Qfi^tus  verbis  uti  potuisset  Achilles  inter/hcto  Patrocle 
Habet  enim  et  passionem  funcris  amict,  et  morem  de  bello  cogitaot 
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sed  operatio  procedit  per  tria  tempora,  et  incipit  a  prsesentibus,  recur- 
rit  ad  prsterita,  et  transit  ad  futura.  Habet  autem  stylum  suppositis 
aptum  personis. 


DE  DESCRIPTIONE. 

Descriptio  est  oratio  colligens  et  prxsentans  oculis  quod  demonstrat. 
Fiunt  autem  Descriptiones  tarn  personarum,  quam  rerum,  et  teinpo- 
rum,  et  status,  et  locorum,  et  multorum  aliorum.  Personanim  quidenif 
ut  apnd  Virgilium  :  Os  habitumque  gerens  et  virginis  arma  SparfaruB, 
Renim  vero,  ut  pedestris  prxlii,  vel  navalis  puguac  descriptio.  Tem- 
porum  autem,  ut,  veris,  asstatis.  Status,  pacis  vel  belli  loconixn»  ut 
litoris,  campi,  montium,  urbium.  Potest  autem  et  commixta  esse 
demonstratio,  ut,  si  quis  describat  pugnam  noctumam,  ac  simul 
demonstret  et  rem  et  tempus.  Convenit  igitur  res  quidem  describere 
ab  antefactis  et  quse  in  ipsis  eveniunt,  vel  aguntur,  ut,  si  belli  dica- 
mus  descriptionem,  primum  quidem  ante  bellum  debemus  dicere  de- 
lectus habitos,  sumptus  paratos,  timores  qui  fuerunt :  hinc  congres- 
sus,  caedes,  mortes,  victorias,  laudes  viciorum  ;  illorum  vero  qui  victi 
sunt  lacrymas,  servitutem.  Sin  vero  loca  vel  tempora  vel  personas 
describamus,  habebimus  aliquam  etiam  narrationem,  de  qua  supra 
docuimus,  et  a  bono  vel  utiii  vel  laudabili  rationem.  Virtus  autem 
descriptionis,  max  me  planities,  et  prxsentia,  vel,  significantia  est. 
Oportet.  n.  elocutionem  pene  per  aures  oculis  vel  prsesentiam  facere 
ipsius  rei,  et  exa^quare  dignitati  rerum  stylum  elocutionis.  Si  clara 
res  est,  sit  et  oratio  similis :  sin  summissa,  huic  quoque  aptabitur 
qualitas  verborum.  Sciendum  autem,  quod  quidam  non  posuerunt 
Descriptionem  in  praeexercitamentis,  quasi  praeoccupatur  et  in  fabula 
et  in  nanatione.  In  illis  enim  quoque  describimus  et  loca  et  flu- 
vios,  et  personas  et  res.  Sed  quoniam  quidam  eloquentissimorum 
eam  quoque  tradidere  inter  Prxexercitationes,  non  incongruum  est  eos 
imitari. 

DE  POSITIONE. 

Positio  est  deliberatio  alicujus  rei  generalis  ad  nullam  personam 
certam  pertinens,  vel  aliquam  partem  circumstantiae,  ut,  si  tractemus, ' 
an  navigandttm ,  an  ducendum  uxorem,  an  phiiosophandunty  non  adden- 
tes  cui ;  sed  ipsam  rem  per  se  et  per  accidentia  requirentes,  ut,  an  ilia 
res  sit  Jaciendoy  quam  Jacientibus  soiet  iUud  et  illud  accidere.  Quod 
si  ftnitam  assumamus  personam,  et  sic  deliberemus,  non  Positio  jam, 
sed  Suppositio  est,  quae  magis  ad  controversias  pertinet.  Sunt  igitur 
positionum  aliae  civiles,  aliae  privatac,  Civiles  quidem  quae  communi- 
bus,  et  ad  civilitatem  pertinentibus  subjacent  opinionibus,  ut,  an  Rheto^ 
riccB  dandum  t^iudiumj  et  his  similia.  Non  civiles  vero  vel  privatac,  quae 
sunt  proprie  aliquarum  disciplinarum  et  eas  profitentium,  ut,  an  piUs 
formam  habeat  munduSy  an  mtdti  sint  mund*,  an  igttis  sit  soL  Hse 
enim  quaestiones  ad  philosophos  pertinent.  Nam  oratores  in  aliis  sunt 
exercitandi.     Nominaverunt  autem  quidam  has  Activas^  illas  autent 
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inspectivas,  sire  mtellectiras.  Hee  enim  posnint  agi ;  ilhnim  aatem 
finis  est  inspectio,  sive  intellectus.  Est  autem  inter  Locum  eommunem 
et  Positionem  hoc  ;  (juod  locus  communis  eonwiecz  ec  manifestje  rei 
est  ciaggeratio  :  positio  autem  dubix  rei  (itixstio.  Posiiioci^m  a.utem 
alia:  sunt  slmplices,  alise  ad  allquid  comparantur.  et  duplices  vldentur 
esse.  Si  enim  dicamus  an  luctationem  exercendum,  simplex  positio : 
tin  vero  luctatibnem  exercendum  an  ag-icu'turam,  duplex.  Oponet. 
n.  ab  altero  dehortari,  in  alterura  hortantem.  Dividuntur  autem  po> 
Mtiones  capitulis  qux  JinaUn  nominantur,  id  est,  justo,  utili,  possibilii 
decenti.  L't  justum  est,  dttcere  axiirem  ;  rt  quod  a  pareniiiui  accepi- 
mtu,  reddere  vita.  Quod  prodcst.  Mulla  enim  ex  nuptiis  acddunt 
tolatia.  Quod  possibile :  A  si-milibui  enim  facile  possumtu  ducere. 
Quod  non  decet  more  Jerarum  degere.  Hoc  modo  confirmes.  Reftite* 
autem  ei  contrariis,  necnon  etiam  incident' s  objectinnes  reprobes. 
In  peroratione  vero  hortatioiiibus  uteris,  et  communibus  omnium  mo- 
ribus  hominum. 


DE  LEGISLATIONE. 

Legis  quoque  latinnem  in  przeiercitationibus  ponunt:  quoniam 
etiam  in  negociali,  et  larionibus  legum,  et  accusation! bus  utuntur 
quxstione.  DiSFerentiam  autem  banc  esse  dicunt  quod  in  negociali 
circumstantia  est,  in  przeiercitatione  non  est :  \it,\firt  aliguis  venden- 
dot  esse  honores,  sine  tempore  et  sine  reliquis  circumstanti:v  partibuf, 
Dividitur  autem  manifesto,  legitime,  jtisto,  utili,  possibiti,  decenti. 
Manifesto,  ut  apud  Demosthenem  est,  Jacik  est  id  nontiiiibus,  ditcere 
et  cognosctre,  simplicia  et  manifesta  esse  jura  legum,  I^gitimo,  si 
dicamus,  qiuid  contra  t>eieres  leges.  Justo,  quando  dicimus,  quod  et 
contra  naluram  et  contra  mores.  Utili,  quando  dicimus, .  quod  et 
nunc  et  in  Juturum  Icedit.  ^ossibili,  quando  dicimus,  quod  neque 
potest  fieri.     Decenti,  quando  dicimus,  quod  n't  3t(i(>  |3A«'«ni,' 


ThEETWOOD's  "  INSCRIPTIONUM  JNTIQUJRUM 
SYLLOGE." 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

In  examining,  lately,  the  books  of  adeceased  friend,  I  found  the 
following  inscriptions  written  upon  some  blank  leaves  in  Fleetwood's 
Irtscriptionum  Anliquarum  Sylloge;  and  if  they  contribute  to  th« 
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amusement  of  your  readers,  I  shall  be  happy  in  the  thooght  ef 
having  communicated  them  to  your  useful  miscellany. 

London^  May  the  SOth,  1813.  E.  H.  Barker. 

Bologna, 

D.  M. 

Elia  Lslia  Crispis^ 

Nee  Vir,  nee  Mulier,  nee  Androgyna» 

Nee  Puella,  nee  Juvenis,  nee  Anus, 

Nee  Casta,  nee  Meretrix,  nee  Pudica» 

Sed  omnia. 

Sublata 

Ncque  Fame,  neque  Ferro,  neque  Veneno, 

Sed  omnibus. 
Nee  Ccelo,  nee  Aquis,  nee  Terris, 
Sed  ubique  jacet. 
Lucius  Agatho  Priscius, 
Nee  Maritus,  nee  Amator,  nee  Necessarius ; 
Neque   maerens,  neque  gaudens,   neque   fleos 

Hanc 
Nee  Molem,  nee  Pyramidem,  nee  Sepuleruxn, 

Sed  omnia 
Scit  et  neseit  cui  posuerit. 

I  remarked,  in  the  church  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Rome,  the  tomb  of 
a  lady  of  quality  named  Margarita  Rota  de  Taliacotio,  over  whom 
we  read  a  long  nauseous  epitaph,  which  ends  thus: 

Paulus  Manfredus,  Haeres  Usufructuarius, 

Conjugi  Dulcissima?, 

Assiduis  Lachrymarum  Guttis  hunc  Lapidem  exaravit. 

Blainville's  Travels. 

An  antique  marble,  some  years' ago,  was  found  near  the  Via 
Numentana.     The  inscription,  or  epitaph,  engraven  upon  it,  is  as 
singular  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  my  travels.     It  is  a  short  and  scolding 
dialogue  between  a  husband  and  his  wife,  both  lying  in  one  grave : 
Vir.  Heus  !  Viator  Miraculum ! 

Hie  Vir  ct  Uxor  non  litigant.     Qui  sumus  non  dico. 

Ux.  At  ipsa  dieam. 

Hie  Bebrius  Ebrius,  roe  Ebriam  nuncupat.     Non  dico  amplius. 
Vir.  Heu !  Uxor  !  etiam  mortua  litigas. 

Blainviil^s  Travels,  3.  19. 
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VIA  COLLATIKA. 

Dis  Manibut 

Se»ti  Perpenni  Firmi. 

\'m  quemadmoduni  volui : 

Quare  monuus  sum  nescio.  Vide  p.  303.  Inscr.  3.  306. 4 

II. 
Quo  vadam  nescio. 

Invitus  morior. 

Valeie  Posthumi. 

M.  Posthumius  Kques. 

III. 

Lucia  Julia  Prisca. 

A'iiit  Annts  xivi. 

Nihil  unquam  peccavit 

Nisi  quod  mortua  est. 

An  urn,  containing  the  ashes  of  two  very  intimate  friends,  was 

lately  dug  up  in  the  same  road,  with  this  curious  inscription  upon  it : 

D.  M.  S. 

Uma  brevis  geminnm  quaitivis  tenet  tsta  cadaver 

Attamen  in  coelo  apiritus  unus  adesc 

Viiimus  unanimcs  Luciusque  et  Flavius :  idem 

Scnsus,  amor,  studium,  vita  duobus  erau 

This  epitaph  plainly  supposes  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul> 

and  that  this  important  article  was  formerly  believed  by  many 

heathens.     lb.  30. 

On  each  side  of  the  Via  Fortuensis,  are  still  seen  some  small 
remains  of  several  ancient  sepulcres,  and,  among  others,  those  of 
the  Sempronian,  Petronian,  Bxbian,  and  Annian  families.  Out  of 
the  ruins  of  this  last  was  dug,  not  a  great  while  ago,  a  marble  sar- 
cophagus, with  this  very  remarkable  inscription : 
D.  M. 
P.  Cornelia  Ann!a.  ne  in  desolata  orbitate  superviverem  misera 
vivam  me  ultro  in  banc  arcam  cum  viro  def.  incompar.  amore 
dilecto  damnat.  dedo.  cum  quo  viii  annos  ix.  «ne  uUa  cobia 
Libertabus  que  nostr,  mando  ut  quotan.  super  arcam  nost.  Flu- 
toni  et  Proserpina  uxor!  man.  que  omnibos  sacrificeuC  roasqoe 
exoment.   16*. 
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COLLATION  OF  TWO  MSS.  OF  SOPHOCLES. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

1  SEND  you  the  various  readings  of  two  MSS.  extracted  from  the 
margin  of  an  Aldine  Sophocles.  From  a  note  in  the  title-page^  it 
appears  that  they  were  collected  at  Rome  by  Joannes  Liviueius, 
an  eminent  critic  of  the  )(jth  century.  I  find  in  Foppens^  Bibli- 
otheca  Belgica^  Vol.  ii.  that  hejissisted  Gulielmus  Canterus  in 
comparing  Greek  MSS.  at  Rome  for  the  Antwerp  Polyglott, 
vhich  appeared,  15()9 — 72.  It  was  probablj^  on  this  occasion 
that  he  collated  Sophocles. 

Foppens  adds,  that  at  his  death  he  left  Euripides,  Athenseus, 
aliaque  de  Gracis  Latina  facta  4"  cum  MSS,  comparata.  See  on 
CEd.  Tyr.  1^52. 

Besides  the  various  readings,  there  are  many  interlineary  glosses 
and  some  scholia,  both  of  which  I  have  usually  neglected^  as  the 
former  are  unimportant,  and  the  latter  differ  but  little  from  those 
already  printed.  Both  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  MS. 
marked  V,  as,  with  only  one  exception,  they  are  confined  to  the 
four  first  plays,  beyond  which  that  MS.  is  not  quoted. 

CTESIPIiON. 


•vjc. 


AJAX. 

V. 

6*  rauLUuv^   v«t  Ktlfdv,    p.  T. 
82.   itererif^    ij^^»   p* 

64.  M^ccfy  *«*';c]   i'J^tffj 

p.  V. 

121.     dvSi/j    6vilu    v. 

129.  i^j]   ci^fi.  V. 

ISO.  /3«(f<]  fi'tl$u.  y. 

180.   fM^^Uf]  (Atfi^au  p.  V. 

185.   racor]   rcrT'c*.  p. 

185.   xo^fivtttcri2    9r0/iUy«i;.   p.  V. 

189*  fittriXuf]  fitieriXtii,    V. 

193.  d^n]  »^ni»  v. 

194'.  (MtK^miufi]  ^K^etUfi,  p.  V. 

199.  xmyxx^irrm]    xx^al^ofrm,    p, 

210.  nXtvTeirr^^]  TiAAivr«yro$.    V. 

210.  tl^nreti  Keci  rf^^«rr»$. 

211.  io^UXstrtv]  itv^itiXin^f.    V. 
16,  iuTf}  ij^ff.    p.  V. 


V. 

222.  uKfiatm^  uUcvif.  v. 

225.   v^exXni^ouifetf]  v70«A»s^«^y«y. 

p.  v. 
231.   J«pf(ri]    ?/<pf(r*?.   V. 

235.  riif  fciv  £w]    rti   fth  tlaat,  v. 

Kctrei  r«  oTiftatf ofitftf, 

236.  rii  5f]  r^  ^1    V. 

245.  ^^n  K^ccra'xaXvfCfULo-t]     ^j}  rci 

xec^ei  xecXvfifici(rt»    V. 
256.   u^XecTOi  ^a%u]  w^XaoTf    *;jt*'- 

V.   iiyovf  1}  fiecuct, 
358.   uiieii]  uixi.   p.  V. 

290.  u^t^fXMi'\  i^o^fcZi,  V. 
301.  f,7«i|fl6<J  V7rcii»i,  V. 
349.   juoyoi  ifc»9^  fMfOi  fiatv.    p. 
349.  tAovoi  r]  fcevfot  r.   p. 

358.   aXt»f  o$I   oiXtetf  *«9t'.  -p. 

365.  ^xtuti^  ixUif    V. 

370.  mi  at  ctt]   ffi  eii  cU  m*  v. 


■  ^ 


Collation  of  two  MSS.  of  Sophocles. 


sea 

384. 
387. 


Amjt/w]   A-jt;".    p.  T. 
Icti/ii  firj  l3«l^  ««.    V. 


i.   lAirfi  ^', 

om.  p 


T.  posterius  p. 


406. 
407. 
412. 
414. 


♦76. 
499. 
SiS. 


610. 
610. 
613. 
614. 


,  r]  f.-  i  A«(,^  p_.  V. 

TM  '  I  iffV^     ™™    t/ttV.     p. 

i>'iffitti2  »>'tfhi.  V. 

w*\iii  xiXui  infit  li  fU.    V. 
It'  .mir.]  ^'  •»  it",   p.  V. 
(W   Su^iJfxgJ     w.     p,     r. 

•«?{•'•!  1  iv?tmi.  p. 
«>}(«  pi]  iitri(«  /tii,  V, 
sittaltmt]    u(ildiiri(.   T. 
3ii>A«>]    SibA.w    V, 

AiAii/twiw     xi^u]     SchoL 

iytiit  gw  ■MtgiTi.     *  yif 
»5j    ir  .'  [>JJ   y.,ZHrT.r, 

.   rtic^Kyii  znv    tiim]      lur^if^ 

;  Schol.  /ut'  iyn/itf  rSt  tt~ 
vi/nr  nuEwi  s>tRivnET*<  • 
fit.  riAiiMt  wfif  pfSsr 
»<!{'  jjirrtfiAu  wJjifMi  3 
«i{i  ^^Bx«• 

I.  M?J  _*■'■£"  V. 

i.  }f«ru'iN]  i^tnJttf. 

.  liifj    «iiJ.    p.  V. 

'•,  ?iiifuniif\   hti/fljl,   p. 

I.  \vtifiM\   fvnifif.   p.  V. 

<f3»]  «'}«..  'p.  V. 


pgi  fW.J    ^1  ^<  ^,.    T. 

«■(*•  3i]   «■{(»  tj.  V. 
i-  -Ap*]   iiV  'Apt.  p.  T. 

m'yirr']  ptyirnK-  V, 


622-3.  ^  itTfi^]  tifft^^,  p, 
632.  rTi(Hi[J  cTi^rMn.  p.  T. 
634.  K(l,mr>  T^f   <*''?]    xfinwt 

637.   ytiiiif  gnAvirjWJ  ylnsf  alfid^- 
T>  s-gAiKTiMi.  V.      •■vXinri- 

645.  BTifh  T*v)i]  ai^fi  y«  nuSl; 

668.  «i^j  t/^.  t. 

685.  &«]  i7<r».  V. 

695.  aXfx-A((rsn]  ixmXmcn.    r. 

^r*.    III*  irAs^irai   a   td- 

704.  c  }«Ai*f1  3«A<tf.  V. 

712.  fUtfafm  nuii  ^A^}  Tcrbx 

Ti  jui  ^A  yii  videntur  gIo»-_ 
sema  et    alioquin  versus 
non  respondent.    Liv. 

712.  i{>)>M1>J   i£ii>ar'.  p.  T. 

715.  9*Ti(«ip'3  ^arinnft.  p. 

718.  fii^n^    dv^>,   p.  T. 

730.  j»»Am.]   .oAiifr.   T. 

836.  ^li  J-]  i,u:  p. 

867-8.  !r5  bis  tantum.  p. 
87U.  iiti,    ;}.ul  ;Jav  J3.vn<.  p. 
Hp/.  praefigit  v. 

877.  iiA.*v  «*A«> J  liAMD  jSiAvr.    V, 

881.   });<»]    «»«(-   V. 

885.   iftitttfut  tt}  iftihfuiy'u.v, 

888.  »x'^^'"  V't  '^'VTii]  B^;*. 

tA«  ya(  ifuiyt  rii.   v. 

689.  (wiij    iif^f.    p.  • 

■89(L   AivmiiJ    XiviTtr.    p.    poe> 

tice. 
900.  imfttilfiSt}  ui/HiSfi   l/tSu 


901.  ^]  .".  p. 

902.  trvtm/rai]  rvrr«iirKr.  v. 
902,  <v  T«AiM,  <■    TsAoi'^fm^   ■ 

ti^Aaf,  J  TsXif^^Hi.  p. 

908.  -w  !>».]  •  fi.  p. 

909.  «(  «J^;6ftK]«{'ii^'xA»f.  V. 

910.  KfleHIETM  f  lAwiJ  f  6i»r  >I7(«. 

926.  rrlfUfftf'2   rrl^tiffm,  T. 

927.  te«imif  J  !£•  ' 
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CoUaiian  of4wo  MSS.  of  SopkocUi. 


y. 

9^29.  ruJL  fut  bU.  p. 

935.  Trnfuirm]  wifmrf,  p. 

S4o.  fwifj  wy.   p.  V. 

9^16.  f  ^]  m  fuim  ^.  p. 


951.  my»ity  v«1(/8^iIk]  iSyvf  yi  I* 
vn^.d^<^£$.  p. 

956.  9rdXtfrA«$J   ir*»AvrA«f.  p. 

957.  TwVl  roitri*  V. 

959,  j3«<r<A»i?]  /8«nAfiV.  y.    /8«n- 

A?y.  p. 
969«  ri  ^tfrwj  ffWf  }irr«*  ▼• 
974*.  Im  fui^   ut  m  fUi.   y. 
994.  d«y   mwiuwf]     li£f    wtirHu 

P-  V.  . 
008.   TfAc^MTf  r«$3  '*tA«M«y  0  0^.  V. 

fttiu  y. 

i  mpiXitnfut    y. 
028.  h£9  rvx^v2  '•***  ^'  *'v;ci|f.  y. 

065.  T^t^vtrrvy]  t04«vt»9.   y. 

074-.  «#i#WT»»w]  KttH^riiui,  p.  y. 

113.  f9rif^r««3  (M^p^^«  y. 
146.   iMevT.AA»3    Mivr<A«ry.   y. 

154.  J  vl^fn]  M^mru  y. 

161.  u^t^^rt  tvf]   ipt^wi  M/n  y. 

168.  9rAir»»»]  9rAiirf»<.  y, 

186.  ?rflAw«'A«iy«r«n»]       iii»At;)rA«Jc- 

T*>F.    p. 

187.  /e^«evvT0y  tfitv]     dirrnvrtif   y* 

«<in  y. 
192.  «#>iAf]  o>iAf.  y. 

196.  A^]   A{«r.   y. 

197.  tit  %ifoi  vfjiym^i  wi^m\  J,  y. 
fMYfi%i  w^iyoftt  fuj^0m.  p, 

199.  fxsrvAf]  »tiVd(.  p.  y. 

211.  »eu  «•#!»  ^y  fry»;(j*#t/]  w^lt  ^i» 

««<  ;r^/9  Ifvv^Uv  fcif,   p. 

241.  ^«y«v^i^']    ^f»ifti$\   y. 

242.  tf^MTti]  M^Kfrof.  y. 

233.  TrAftf^iK]  «A<v(«.  p.  et  frXtv^a 

et  ff-Afv^y  e  y.  notatas. 
265.  o^tfit'yj  ^fi'*  p.  y. 
272.  iuinnrr'2  x^^^^r*.  p.  y. 
284.  JA^'  fy«yr<o$]  fl}A^y  «yT/«$.  y. 
296.  ^vTfvot;]  ^irvTM^,  p.  y. 
315.  «  y  ^i]  4  'y  l^i.  y. 


1352.  «Moi  rvr]  « 
1339.  •jiium]  •m  mw  y\ 
1358.  Mt^iJUiKrM  I^Tmw\ 

^Mvu^  y. 
1393.  Am^wwv]  Am^mf. 
1410.  iry«ip]  hym.    ▼• 


p.T. 


ELECTRA, 


43. 

91. 
121. 
124. 
126. 
129. 

139. 
146. 
148. 

152. 
155. 
175. 
181. 
184. 
185. 
189. 
201. 

206. 
209. 

216. 
221. 

225. 
249. 
250. 

309. 
314. 

346. 
360. 
364. 
371. 


r]  tntmmi^m^u  y. 

im]  J.    p.  V. 


y^u^i]  ^i.    p. 
Kiotu  y. 

yi^ti]  yictnf,  p* 

Itvp  iX§^v^rm*]   Irvf  y'  iA^fv- 
^ir«<.  y. 

«i  «ij  c<fi.  y«  ' 

d  TiJ    TVU    p. 

ly  ov^y^]  |y  om.    p. 
fi^pvifiav]  ^v9»fM9m   p.  y. 
•  trflAug]  ««A»f.   p. 
«x«AfA«<9tv]  vir«A.    y. 

«^t^  81  Tl^]    UMt^U  n§.    p.  T. 

«^E^tf    lA^fltw-'J     «^M^'     fAl«vr*. 
p.  V. 

X^Hf]    X%t^M9.    p. 

^f«(.  y. 

ijy«eyK«a^y  St  )!<»•?(]     ».MiyK«lr- 
^y  ^4     y. 

fit  fit9^  fxjn]  ^'  ^x^  fi40r4f  y. 

d^etrretv]  wtirrtijt.   p.  v. 
fV0i/Sfli«]  svnCiW.   p. 

^TdAAjf  y*]  fr«AAi|  t\   v. 
9  ^   «yj  f|  Mr.  y. 

fcrw^*]  fen/  ^'.  y. 

^sAAm  r<(]  ^tiAAM  r4s»   ▼• 

«l/  «M»]    «!/»  j^.    p.    T, 

tfi/nij  tfvDT.  y. 


Collation  of  two  MSS.  of  Sa^ioclet. 


S75>  T«vn>    pwfwi]     rmirrm    rS» 

S78     qi(«  rai]   (|l(*  n<.   T. 

379.  M"^]  A«t*'(.  V. 

SS5.   jSiiiuXitiiTKi    fit/tiirMin*!.   T. 
405.   iKrtfiinii  sra"]  J{U««^>||  n.  v, 

4H.    ^«(itj    <rp..{f.    V. 

427.  f*t  nut*]  ft  uim.  V. 

440.  riirJi  fui  itr/uius]  rJf3<  its'. 


*f«r<(.  V. 
I.   xXv*vritf]  EAvitr^.   T. 

I.  iiu4r]  vfiit.   V. 


515.    ir«AiiK«i(]  viiiAvfl^Mf.    V, 
.55a   ip;.«,]  *(«"..  p.  V. 

564.  iVjt'  ifj  Ir^.  T, 

609,  mtT^iaxvni]  Ksruuv^vw.   v, 

044.  Fwri  »fp3i]  Tii')i  .vkt/.  v. 

671.  ri  ithh]  (t«m.  t. 

Ml.  wfitdax     tnrrm$y.  v. 
AJHub]   Ami^r.   V. 
w  )i  »»(]   is  a  rif,  T. 

3.£.i.  J-]  3.£»,  /.  V. 

!««■  (JAAkJ  **«■  »A*M.   V. 
Jr  ratt)]  >r  nni.    V. 


*! J*'  "^  ■**!  *"»  »i 


1070. 
I07I. 
1081. 

1085. 
1088. 
1090. 
10,91. 
1094. 
1097. 
1099. 
Ihil. 
1146. 
11*8. 


713. 

721. 
721. 
73a 
739. 
771. 
784. 


855. 
866. 
S67. 


»ivii  Hi]  A»j-».  m. 


f»  ■«A.jn.-.]  ^  xiwA.  T. 
nh]   rpnr'iJ,.   v. 


"T{lt]     »((    1) 


1242. 
1247. 
186a 


1264. 
1-265. 
1«67. 


"'(  ■> 
turmtfit,   p.  V. 

•i  ■«#]    JtM  KMl,     T. 

in  Afyii]  i>.yi  xty».   V. 

(p  iHA«]   rt'  trfAit.'  T. 

i(«(  >  ]    J{lM(  I'.    T. 

*(  *>1A..]  is  J(lrt<(.    V. 
4  ta/ttv]  q  y'  ifut.    V. 

cum  gl.  M  nZ. 
■AA  *irat\i^)C tufuiTut,v. 

ii/]  -;.;.  p.  T. 

M(T«Auirif«(]  ncAAvn^in.    p. 

'■(  inf  /y  «|i«  yi  r*u  n^i). 
»"j]  W,  )«■'  w'.  Him  nZ 
(tu  ?  [«ii»]  nt  ,5,.  T. 

ixwfflT  gij<ftl(s  ■Ttif,    V. 

[NcmpQ  vel  MS.  v.  vel  it 
unde  derivattts  est,  habe- 

oat   nw^ra   mfmif*   »), 

\.  fUIm^m    p.ATrfr«.]    ^MW^."  ^ 
fiAraVa.,    v. 

i^sisr,   p, 
I   ?Ax(r'j  qAx'tni  t.  ,'a«^'  A. 
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V, 

1287-     ItMKi'i]    KWtttTl,    p. 

1318.  f{iixf«(l  f{})K«i(    V. 

1389.   fMtK^atf  rr  1  fUtK^if  y%  t\    v. 

cum  gl.  Toi. 
1394'   x*i^  "J  X^^i''"'  ^• 

1395.  E^uij5  Wtlytt    E^^ni  r^*  eiytt. 

V.   cum  gl.   tfi^oy. 
1403.   A^7i0^»«   fikj     hlyiv^^   itvT^i 

fcn    V. 
14*10.   rvcftff  u  rucftf]  T6xy«yy  rtxnf, 

V.  p. 
1414.   xm^ut^tti    ^6t'fu'\      iuthfu^iti 

1417.   rtXtZertfl   TtXcver',   p.  V. 
1424.   «•«$  tt/^t"!   9r«5  Jcv^ir  yu  V. 
1427*   Aif/K^    urtfuiof}    Am^'  irtfui- 

nt.  V. 
1436.  ^iA»«  T  ]  /MeA6<  y'.  v. 
1438.  ivtatg^  izrtcf,   p.  V. 

1447.    MMT    %tivmf'\    KCtTniuiUV.    V. 

1456.  x**C**''  !•*  •'*"*«]  ;c*'C'"'  *'*'*i« 

V. 

1469.  o-vyyiwy  Ti]  rvy/tnt  ret,  V. 
1471.   ^.A«5j   ^.A*»$.   V. 

1496.  «$  i»]  iff  «y  fy«  p*  v. 


CEDIPUS  TYRANNUS. 

Ami  t!  Tv^etfftf  Ixiyty^nvrttiy  prop, 
init.  f9rfy^«^«y.  p  V  ante  int 
vv^tu  -rroXut^.  p.  omittit  «(vToy 
yvftii^nixu  A^/ffTflTSAuf  it  Mwnij- 
y«i«>y  x«A<T«  f,  dat,  V.  Ill  Ora- 
culo  metrico  v.  4.  rrvyi^xictK 

21.   Schol.    6vcr!af    fy    r«     irfCfivu 

VClCVO'ty  ft«— T?J  i»«'<f'IA»$  Toy 

9rt/^o$  TO  ^EAAflv      A^^ttf y«y  <)7*r( 

Tif«er  fv  «.'o^ttA«  s^^^ — rUf 

6*7 »   mXtivttti]   TrXuveti.   V. 
134.  ^r^*?]   flr^«,  et  gl.  vxff.   V. 

153*  Schol.  ubi  AXxfuif  legitur^ 
noo  AA»«r«$  ut  editur. 


V. 

162. 

169. 

20a 

201. 

204u 

212. 


214. 
218. 
248. 

257. 
297. 
361. 
374. 

375. 
400. 
481. 
491. 
518. 
555. 

581. 
585. 
591. 
652. 
657. 

659. 
660. 
681. 

6*96. 
716. 
723. 
727. 
730. 
746. 

763. 
7<)2. 
800. 


fOTU  3* j   f4uru  i\  p* 
vru^Pi^tftl  wv^pi^\    p,  * 

HflAtf      9i0fU09,     p. 

fitXu6'  /3fA«.   V. 

ad  ^mttaAm,  glossa   avwifu- 

A«y. 
ruvT    «AA']      rmvT      ccAX*.     T. 

iiy6V9  Twv  }f,    rvv)    [m^m;} 

urrl  avfiiffffv. 
^VXUj  fwi     mvKM,    'W.    p, 
xMvaK6V^9m9\   K5M(je#v^«r«v.  T. 

{•r.   V. 
^*  iAe«(  r']  '/hcr*?iiMf,    v. 
ot^{fA(y;^A>y '   0t}(lAcy{ivy,    V. 
y9Mo^c9\  y9tr99,    V. 

rrtyu^n,  V. 
/3As4^«<     /3A«^^«l•    v.  ^ 

«i<J   fltffi.   p. 

?y«^«.  iy*»y'«  p.  v. 

ttfX^utt  ft,*  Ui2    •«  x^u'  I?  ^» 
txi.  V.  T«  |i  (crri  ir^Z  ^». 

dt/v.  oTi  «-^i»J  •vvt  ir^iv.   v. 
T?tf-3s  rSis  yiff  1  rijoii  yjp,   p.  v, 

,P    V. 
6v^ti  <e(]  ov^tauf,  p. 
(F  T^<xA«r?  i   iy  dis-A«#V«    V. 

xectXK.vrto-if]  xAvciKVxiia^g^    v. 
iy  T^«:rA*/j  I    cy  dtv-Atfr^-.    V. 


o^dToiJff-',   V. 


'^  v«#«Jl 


«nj^!  y«^  aw  y  «vif^.  V. 

3}]Aa>?i«i^'j  0i)A«or»<^',    v. 
T^izrXliil     Schol.     [ire^\     mtm 
(vide  has  v.  11.   ad   716^ 

730.)     ^i;rA«A    ti     ^kt;     |p. 
reivdtb  r^tn?itits  Afyf < ;     ^  m* 
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irj^ifftitrmi  Hit,     umi  tm  rav 

3l     [|3>aJ      ^»t     TB     KifSTK. 


.   w  aXliHi]   «  «Xltri>.    p. 
.   ((iHtnrj  q()u>t>.   p.  T. 

xe'"f    J"«i<u]    ;!;(•''•(■ 


airj-^A.,,      [tj.]     z'*"t" 

1217. 

iTh  ^  ,1h]  l»t  n  y-  iTft.    p; 

rx«mk  .lAi^u    [tj/]  .).>, 

1218. 

m^'aXf.m}  ntiiiXX.    p. 

!,«.    n>^.Aii«    Tj*.    [«•] 

1252. 

,iri*.™lEur.H«ub.  16. 

Aiv0Ait  ^sri  irtr»B3«>. 

4.  Antlg.  198. 25.  Livin. 

865. 

Prior  locusestv.  115.  ed. 

87a 

J™.^o  ,.™„W~- 

Pors.  TiXAj,  !'  if,i„  luti- 

wKiJi  xxiiut.  prout  edilur 

876. 

«r«T<^r    arJHwir]     smrf^i 

ex  conjectura  Musgravii, 

tuf     Sftun,.     p.     gloss. 

quam    fecisse    liquet    et 

utThi  ^f  «^i>. 

Livinciutn,  nUi  e  MSS. 

904. 

>^#,]    A^fo.    T. 

hausic  Posterior,  Autig. 
799.  S/ftxf  Y«(  V'-'C" 

933. 

x'i'  "J  x'  •'  '^-  '■ 

935. 

mi(i  rim]  »el(  *''»«■  ▼. 

l<i(    'Af>(;4^.     ubt   gl. 

942. 

•%i'J  >>:«■  ^• 

94.8. 

««'.,!  «.;»..  V. 

1260. 

!?■  iy^.tj   i?^»r.C.    V.   gl. 

972 

it.^  ..»i.^]  -i'"  *-3'»(-  V. 

1002. 

iy*y'   oux']    'y*    •<«'•   P-— 

1261. 

ip(AA»r'J  Wx-t".   t. 

'■/"/  'f-   '■        , 

12(12. 

.A.3(«]  -Air((«.  V. 

1006. 

1264. 

«ie«()  ■;^..(.  V. 

1075. 

«»/firS^  -■«*]    *«?V»ii..  T. 

1267. 

,W3-]3"«V.  V. 

li";  <pii,  hiXu.  plossa. 

1279. 

»'!'"""**1    glossa    est     pro 

1096. 

?i.i;ai,   «i  Si  T«Pr'j    ?i.5s., 

tUftd-llH.   p.   Liv. 

™  ™vt'.   p. 

'128a 

«  3b..V]  U  3„«,.  V. 

1101. 

%^inn>Mrtuni\      «-(Mir>«r- 

1299. 

rtXfut]  TA«w«i.  V. 

ft-V.  p. 

1311. 

;i  3-i^,]  a  j-.>«.  p. 

1102. 

«    y«{   «■*•'«(]    «    =rA«.« 

1314. 

n-iirA«fMi*r]  iiris-Aa^uiT.   V. 

yi{.   p. 

1320, 

^(«i.]   ^(..■-.   V. 

nil. 

!r{(»ia»^     xps-flur.   T. 

133a 

i     MM     T|A«~.}      ^    MU  M<(<i 

1137. 

nXi,.   V. 

1343. 

1157. 

*?*'  ,"„"'''«*^  '?^  'f'W-  P- 

If  i|  !?«■«.  glossa. 

1355. 

^Kt'^'xlK-  T.^                -, 

1164. 

T.!.3<j  ri,'it.  V. 

l*4d. 

1170. 

<;«<»»]    «»MI>.     p.  V. 

V. 

1186. 

Jiy,«-J]  ;iiiy.H«J.   V.   ii 

1458. 

iinisi;]  in-img.  v. 

SyUULi.  p. 

1472. 

r.;»  ft*t  fU,.,]   tA  'fU;, 

1191. 

^  fP(A«l..   V. 

1194. 

TAi^i     TAif.*F.     p. 

1477. 

S'  Mj«l  S  r  ilx"-  y. 

1197. 

1492. 

HxW]  r-iT,  T. 

'  rm,  »-V.    p. 

1507. 

T-'»Jil  r«ff*.  V. 

1198. 

J     ZlE,     MTij        J     ZlS,      ZfS, 

1513. 

5l'  fii'f]  ^tl'  "5  iS/iv.   V. 

1201.  MfA^  ifiit]  lutXii  ifitf  p. 
1203.  eifimit]  SifiM^it.  p. 
S051.  mMif]  TtHirir.  p. 

VOL.  VII.  a  Ji. 


.   nnnf  y']  vitvrmt  y.  1 
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V. 

33. 
46. 
53. 


93. 

loa 

157. 

183. 
196. 
210. 
218. 
225. 
242. 
249. 
255« 

29a 

S14. 
319. 
337. 
340. 


ANTIGONE. 

T$t(  fut  fiJ«rtJ  rttTi  ft  ucis-i.  p. 
}<9rA«t;y   «*«^«$]    itx?^v9  imumf 


341. 
345. 
346. 
366. 
367. 
368. 

39g. 

403. 
405. 

432. 

434. 
454. 

467. 
496. 


V. 

U  y']  i{.  ▼• 
tfAAf ]  dXX^.  p.  V. 

ytrir}d(]  y£Fi}«(.  ▼• 

•v)f»  y«(]  i  ftif  yitff .    V*  i|y*vlr 

•  ^•XvnUnf, 
fUXtf]  fUytf,  V. 
Ziw*  th']  Ziyf  «••.  V. 
i7}«ii  if]  tint  iv.  p.  ▼. 
•  d^ttf  mfMJ  4  c^*ff  r  mfm,   V. 
^n^«»^  vf^Jv.  V. 
MTT^viT^i    wttXX^ftinff]    iw' 

r^init  tixX0faf*fu    V.  y^. 
iiXi||i4fMtfy. 
fr«v$  us  fr«;J   fr«(  fi(  fr«f.  V. 

iifii]  yini.  V. 

IVftAMv]    UfttXlMK    p^  y. 

PCfMVf  VF»^U^0f]     fifiwi   6    ir«- 

jeAi|(«$  fytfi(^']  »Air^«$   3*  fii^«}*. 
V. 


tfH, 


i}om(.   V. 
xu»/  rdf  yfl  luct  t«($  rf.  p.  V. 

V. 

%Fr;^«/t«»]  m9%oftn9,    V. 


Y. 

512. 

520. 

521. 
564. 
569. 

569. 


iutr«»ri«v]  JMtf»  xf*^'  ^'  cum 

vvij  suprasc. 
7r»f]  frvf .  v«  Xtisrw  3f  vvy  «tit( 

Irri. 

yvwM]  yMW.  p«  V.    fjfymn   fJS' 

TMI. 

Schol.  i&#^ 


587. 
601. 
604. 


612. 
615. 
61  a 

628. 


634. 
&^. 
653. 

654. 
659. 
660, 
673. 
681. 

710. 
712. 


715. 
732. 

747. 


A«tf.  iiiixt  m  'Arric^  £•! J  mi. 
•tfr#  yi{  nItW  nXiv  [Z»] 
»f(  IJU9  iiii  T4V  •  ygi^^grwy 
'Arr«t«}  }i  )ii^  ^  «.  [Vide 
post  Greg.  Corinth,  p.  677- 
ed.  nov.J 

«^i«y  ivmj  CMV  n.  'p. 
9if  ^af/tfi]  f iv  ^f^s.  p.  V. 
TUcvy  Ziv,  IvNM-iy]  Tii»  Z^  K- 

iMi^V.    v.    Tllf  Wttf^  ZtSf9  ^WW> 

ri».  p. 
f3r«(#Kfni]  isiMBinM.  V.  9yHPf 

V. 

fUX?<§y«tfuv     fUft^     Ti^A^Sn] 
/ifAA*y«^tf  T»^Aj}«(.  p.  Tidk 

Hesych.   Liv. 

^vnvfi]  ^irvfi.  p. 
«AA*  srrvrBK]  ilAA*  «ir«VTwpf . 
V. 

T«^  i|«]  r«v(  y*  ^.   V4 

JS'] 'i^;  p. 

»i»Af^t^«]    xMAi/iMlUf.   V.   r«y 

»{[»]]    Ml.    V. 

V. 
fy«^«Tif«]  fyxMrni.   V. 
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t83. 
837. 
&36. 

840. 


847. 
650. 


855. 
864. 
B6^. 
867. 
871. 
894. 
91  a 
931. 


■Uaaitk]  wA^tw^tf.  T. 
ii  KrTMiwf  3  U  J«  }.  p. 
•Sr't]  Mirfc    p. 

V.   Tut  videlur.] 

■H'TtyiniT'J  >I^^tyt>n'>''•   V. 
'ffj  ™  '^.  p. 

•mriix^  ^i]  juT^HifH-  p. 


1105.  »-#Uk]  Me)U.  T. 
1108.  rfT']^.  *.    ■ 

1119.  JTsAMt]     i(»^    njimr  KWpC 


939.  3i,  >WI»i&0  ^  V.  * 


943. 


994. 
lOOIv 
1022. 
1027. 

1032. 


iv*«9tMi]  %vnfiUt.   p. 
)wn«nf  2  rvw«u{.  p.  V. 

«;.•.■.]  rf-ji,.'- 

MT«  rut]  turif,   p. 

/j]  3- ;.  p.  T. 

^nl)*f(]  fiNMiiunr.   p. 

waiV]  wift.  p. 

■■I'mwf    wtAjiJ     iilwnt.   T. 
Aiyit]  AiyN.  7{i^rM  fSpi. 

.  M)n>]  AMMf*.  p.  r. 


rifwAit]    ■ 


1I3S.  , 

*«.  pi 

1134.  V^'^l  4Mwt.  T. 

n4a  ui .»>]  Mfm.  p.  gl. H; 

1147.  »«e.iv«]  XV^'-  P-  . 

1150.  KmEmv]  Kaiimin.  p. 

1151.  euMnf]  e*i^.  p. 

1 183.  t«w  X^  y]  n>  A^.  r. 

1189.  3ftm!<ri']  itUtm.  v. 

1197.  m)iW  W  dk{w]    M^w*  k* 

1216.  alpinil']  itfUmt.  t; 

1217.  ii*i>]  jt;*.  v. 

1230.  «J  yi.  T. 

1232.  {i^m]  «M(.  ▼. 

1238.  mM'i  /•ii.  T. 

1247.  JiAMvnu]  «A«J>iv«r.  V. 

1263.  KtwrJn-id    -ti    Ml    «.iJmMJ 


1285.  <iM\a«>]   ll»>.lia.  p.  V. 
1276.  Aimntnftt]  A1I5  *»nw.  T" 

1279.  T^y;]  wV.  p. 

1280.  Ti  y^  «(x'.  T. 

1298.  barri.    P. 

ante  1301.  (  Jy  oitt.  T. 

1308.  i^U.]  yf,tlplT»4  (..({.r.  T. 

1309.  iWitmJ  ^Mtm.  p. 

ISll.   PVysiKgcusiJrt/yxcifK^i^tiu.Vi 

1313.  ftJ{f]  ?*»(*'■  V. 

nt.  V. 

1340.  «'  »■  tvx2  fiv  'hi'V' 
13*2.  «•  «J  tf  ]    fff  m  If .  p, 


<£DIPUS  COLOftEUS. 

320^  fuw/pu]  nUm.  p,  Eorip. 
RbesOf    mini   fC    0r*y«t 
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V. 

S42. 
408. 
469. 
500. 
670. 

671. 

682 

697. 
698. 
699. 
703. 
704. 
915. 
941. 
S42. 

Q/UL 

vTl"  f. 

1007. 
1009. 

1118. 

1148. 
127a. 
1?87. 
1366. 
1373. 


ttucfvrsv 


ffuv  fin2  •  y^^^  V*  f^*  p. 

iu^urtv,  p. 

rti^u  T«/.  p. 
T«>]   rifi .  p. 
fAtf^trut]  fcnv^trm»  p. 
iiij  mitt.  p. 
■9FtivF&Tt\  s-orf.  p. 
(^vnv/tt'J  ^iTVfA .  p. 

tKX,Wf\    Ut^t«V.     p. 

;c«*«  ]  x«c'-  P- 

limA^'v]  t<V«^««^.  p. 

TiirSf  yiff]     TifcrSf   t5$  W*   P- 

T*y']  T«y  p. 

«i^«V(1  mvrt4f.  p. 
«f^i|     ^^i*.  p. 
u  ii    ifiu  p. 

P6V,    p. 

r§vfuf  toiM*}  r$vfi49  uW  w* 
rttt,  p. 

fAurnf*  om.  p. 

M^TfixiiV]   «rni9r4Vf.  p. 
■rnoit  y?f  1  TifcJi  T^  yij$.  p. 

;«f  <  «»J    MT     «r.  'p. 

i^urtf]  ixu  TH'  p. 


Y. 

97. 
lOK 
108. 
160. 
602. 
717. 
880. 
957. 
961. 

1099. 


roirm]  rtvr*.    p. 

fv^v«rr«v]  «ifi^Mirr«v«    p. 
T<(  )(««wv]  Tt  )i^Mirf .    p. 
^f{f««]  ^aif    p* 

f»  T«1fWr]    fKTMTWV.     p* 

>4UCT«li.    p. 
ToS'j    TO  ^.    p. 


TRACHINI^. 

93.  9rOd«<T«]  vi$«tr4.  p. 


178. 
202. 

251. 

349. 

634. 

932. 

934, 
1406. 
1408. 
1429.- 


PHILOCTETES. 


iurrjtn]  ivrTtt9t$,   p. 

f lAJ  XO.   sine   M^. 
nota. 

P- 

»f  TV 

fs-flftf^ovj  cirif;g«v.    p. 

i^frofi]  f^trat.  p» 
ixyov^'J  i»»«y^i«u  cft*.   p. 
«-^»«^«#ir»r»]  w^ca^Mwu.   p. 
ii^«xAf/«i(]  «^«»X/m(.   p. 
TrtW]  rui\  p. 

iic^fltAivii^   i»^«(/S«rv«   p. 


• 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  JousnAt. 

1  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  Mr. 
Hails's  letter  on  Biblical  Criticism,  published  in  No.  XIII.  of 
your  Journal.  1  am  much  surprized  at  his  assertion,  p.  68. ;  that 
if  "  all  the  various  lections  in  the  Old  Test,  collected  by  Kcnnicott, 
De  Rossi,  &c.  and  those  in  the  New  Test,  collected  bjr  Mill,  Wet- 
•"•■",  Griesbach,   &c.  remained  scattered  in  the  various  Codices 


whence  they  gathered  them,  nothing  whiqh  materially  affects  either 
our  Faith  or  our  Practice,  would  have  remained  in  the  texttis  recep- 
tttt,  which  ought  to  he  expunged,  or  have  been  wanting  i^hicll 
ought  to  be  supplied."  He  surely  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  passage,  Psalm  xvi.  10.  Thou  shall  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell  (or  Hades)  neither-  shall  thou  suffer  thy  holy  One  to  see 
corruption ;  he  surely  cannot  be  uninformed  that  in  the  printed 
Heb.  Bibles,  that  is  to  say  the  "  textm  rcceplus,"  the  word,  which 
we  render  holy  One,  is  TTOn  :  literally,  sancli  tut.  I  cannot 
better  state  the  case,  than  by  transcribing  Dr.  Kennicott's  note  on 
the  passage  :  which,  I  do  not  doubt,  will,  to  a  man  of  Mr.  H's 
candor  and  teaming,  be  convincing:  as  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  I  am 
well  persuaded  that  he  would  be  convinced  with  more  diffi- 
culty.  Dr.  K's  note  may  be  found  at  page  496.  of  hii 
first  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  printed  Ten,  Oxon.  17S3 : 
it  is  as  follows.  "  These  words,  the  Apostles  observe  to  the 
Jews,  are  a  Prophecy  of  the  wonderful  Resurrection  of  some 
particular  Person,  whose  soul  was  not  long  to  continue  in  the 
place  of  departed  spirits,  and  whose  body  was  not  long  to 
be  corrupted,  both  being  soon  to  be  re-united. '  Now  David,  say 
they,  did  not  speak  this  of  himself}  his  body  hath  seen  Corrup- 
tion :  ■  but,  being  a  Prophet,  he  spake  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ.  We  see  that  the  whole  force  of  ihis  appeal  to  the 
Jews  depends  upon  this  :- — that  the  passage  referred  to  as  predic- 
tive  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  is  predictive  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  some  one  particvlar  Person.  But,  is  this  the  case  in  the 
printed  Heb.  Bibles  ?  Is  not  the  leading  word,  almost  universally 
"TTOn?  And  do  we  not  find  this  word  every  where  else  ren- 
dered Saucti  tui  ?  and  is  it  not  certain  that  the  Hebrew  language 
will  not  admit  a  tingjtlarjendenng  ?  But,  if  this  word  be  neces- 
sarily plural,  it  must  be  observed,  first — that  the  words  God  xaiU 
not  st^er  his.  Saints  to  see  corruption,  are  not  true  :  and  if  they 
were,  they  would  not  predict  the  resurrection  of  any  particubr 
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Person,  and  cmutequen^y  not  that  of  Jesus  Christ.    Wliat  tMA 
yre  say  then  ?  Have  the  apostles  imposed  a  prophecy  upcm  ^ 
Jewish  people  and  upon  the  world  ?  Certainly  they  who  insist 
Upon  the  reading  *fTDn  do  in  effect  accuse  the  sqpostlesj^  tAat  ikef 
tre  fouHu  fahe  witnesses  in  the  cause  oj  God;  Aecame  they  have 
testified  of  David  that  he  propkecied  of  the  resurrection  of  Vkrisif 
in  particular ;  which  however  he  propkecied  not  of ,  if  so  be  tieii 
he  spoke  of  saints  in  general.    But,  who  shall  lay  any  such  thing 
to  their  charge'^  Let  the  apostles  be  true  and  other  men  liars% 
other  h'^n  may  be  deficient  in  their  knowledge  and  in  their  honeshfi 
but  inspired  apostles  could  neither  be  delved  nor  €fec^vn?«r— Let 
us  now  see  what  further  reasons  there  are  for  supposing  thb 
"^ord  X'TOn  corrupted  from  |'  ]^\J^  !•    To  apostolical  authority  may 
be  added  the  authority  of  aU  the  ancient  versions ;    secondly  the 
authority  of  the  Masoretes  themselves^  who,  (though  tfaer  have 
ordered  the  word  to  be  printed  ptural  in  the  text)  have  ordered  it 
to  be  read  ^itigular ;  and  thirdly,  the  conclusive  authoritv  of  Heb. 
MSS.     Of  these  I  have  examined  twenty-four,  which  contain 
this  Psalm;   and  of  these  twenty-four,  siktb^n  kax)e  nam  fke^ 
true  reading  TTDH  sanctum  tuum  written  regularly  in  the  text: 
and  one  more  had  this  word  also  "p^DTT  at  first,  but  part  of  the 
horizontal  stroke  of  the  ^  has  been  erased,  and  a  ^  inserted  by 
some  late  corrector.    The  MSS.  which  happily  discover  this  im-. 
portant  reading  are  No.  2,  S,  4,  5.  13.  31,  82,  33,  34,  35,  9Cp  37. 
60. :  and  Canib.  MSS.  1,  2,  3,  4.    In  R.  Stephens's  Bible  it  is 
properly  TTDH." 

From  Dr.  Kennicott's  second  dissertation,  p.  108.  I  leam^ 
that  he  had  examined  thirty^one  MSS.  which  contsuned  the  Psalm^ 
and  in  twenty-seveni  (of  which  number  fifteen  were  at  Oxford, 
five  at  Cambridge,  six  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  in  the 
possession  of  S.  Da  Costa,  Esq.)  he  read  ITDH,  sanctum  tusm. 

After  the  perusal  of  this  able  note  written  bv  Dr.  K.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Hails  will  abandon  his  opinion  re* 
specting  the  importance  of  Tarious  readings  in  the  Old  Testament : 
It  now  remains  for  me  to  adduce  simuar  instances  in  the  New 
Testament  Mr.  H.  must  indisputably  be  acquainted  with  the 
instances  of  the  rule  respecting  the  Greek  article,  produced  bj 
Mr.  Granville  Sharp  as  proving  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  I  sh:^ 
produce  a  variation  respecting  a  passage  adduced  by  him  as  an 
instance  of  the  rule,  which  will  prove  that  the  various  readingrs  to 
be  collected  from  MSS.  are  not  altogether  unimportant :  the  pa^ 
sage  to  which  I  allude  is  lude  4.  where  the  received  text  exhibita. 
the  following  words.  Tov  fiivov  iww^v  ieoY  xa)  Aypioy  ^f*^ 
'Ivj^ovy  X^toriv.  I  shall  here  transcribe  a  note  on  the  passage^ 
written  by  the  very  learned  Dt'.-^Middlcton,  now  Arcndeacon 
of  Huntingdon :  it  may  be  found  at  page  658.  of  <<  The  DoctriacL 
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of  the  Greek  Ardcle,  applied  to  the  Criticism  stud  lUustrationrof 
the  New  Testament,"  8to.  Lond.  1808.  and  is  as  follows.  "This 
it  the  last  of  the  passages  adduced  bj  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  to 
^ow  that  Chtist  ia  called  God.  There  is,  however,  some  diffi- 
coltf  in  ascertaining  the  true  reading,  since  very  many  authorities 
omit  $tiv,  and  Griesbach  has  rejected  it  from  his  Text.  Tet  of 
Matthaa  MSS.  all,  eicept  one,  have  hiv :  so  also  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  ^thiopic.  Farther,  Mr.  Wordrworth  has  remarked 
against Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  that  (£cumenius>  of  whose  works 
Mr.  W.  examined  four  editions,  has  the  word  Aiav." 

I  need  scarcely  observe  on  this  passage  the  great  importance 
of  the  V.  R.  I  need  scarcely  remark  uat  it  is  chiefly  by  svich 
things  as  these,  that  the  most  important  points  bqth  of  faita  and 
practice  must  be  proved :  that  they  depend  frequently  on  a  ungle 
reading :  and  it  surely  will  not  be  thought  unimportant  to  ascer- 
tain the  authority  of  the  passages  on  which  these  matters  rest. 
For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely  believe  that  in  the  present  instance, 
the  reading  hit  is  derived  a  manu  apostoli ;  and  I  think  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Christ  is  called  by  the  Apottlet 
God.  The  case  is,  however,  by  no  means  altered,  should  the 
reading  be  proved  spurious  :  it  will  then  be  proper  that  we  should 
abandon  it  in  our  disputations :  that  we  UioiUd  seek  to  defend 
our  creed  with  other  less  quesrionable  texts  :  and  that  we  should 
no  longer  use  a  weak  argument  in  behalf  of  a  good  cause.  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  I  am  oMifined  to  a  short  space ;  were  I  at 
liberty  to  extend  this  article,  I  should  produce  many  instances 
which  are  parallel  in  circumstances ;  but  not  inferior  in  import- 
ance. 

The  last  passage  I  shall  adduce  is  the  celebrated  verse  I.  John 
T.  7.  relating  to  the  heavenly  witnesses.  I  think  that  it  will  be 
conceded  diat  the  verse  a  spurious :  that  it  was  interpolated  by 
some  injudicious  friend  to  the  Trinitariau  cause  :  and  tliat  it  con- 
seqaenUy  should  be  expunged  from  all  ftiture  editions  both  of  the 
Greek  Text,  and  of  our  version  :  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
whenever  our  version  shall  be  revised  by  authprity,  it  wi]I  be 
done.  If  this  be  allowed,  it  must  be  manifest  that  the  collation 
of  MSS.  and  versions  is  by  no  means  useless :  it  has  at  length 
decided  a  long  controverted  point :  it  has  secured  the  acquiescence 
of  some  of  the  greatest  luminaries'  of  our  church :  and  has 
benefited  the  cause  of  truth.  Let  then  all  scholars  assist  the 
collarion  of  MSS.  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  where- 
soever they  may  be  found.     By  so  dmng,  they  will  -serve  the 

■  AmoBf  thne  I  rhj  rank  the  BitRor  of  Lincoln,  I»  whom  the  Church  ii 
M  mnch  indebted ;  bia  oamc  alonr  will  cany  convictiM,  uid  UHtit  in  a»  Huatl 
dfgiM  Uie  eaoM  I  ba.it  here  eipoiued.  t 
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cause  of  our  holy  religion  :  may  the  Almighty  bless  their  endea- 
vours for  the  public  good  ;  and  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake^  shed  abun- 
dantly upon  them  the  influence  of  his  holy  spirit. 

In  conclusion  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  assure  Mr.  Hails,  that  I 
entered  into  this  controversy  with  him,  not  for  victory,  but  for 
trutli.  I  do  not  make  any  apology  for  having  so  done  :  I  conceive 
it  unnecessary,  when  I  take  into  consideration  the  candid  and 
liberal  spirit  which  pervades  his  letter. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

M. 

P.  S.  Since  I  wrote  the  above  notes,  a  fact  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  which,  as  it  somewhat  militates  against  the  explanation 
of  the  passage  adopted  by  Dr.  Kennicott  and  myself,  it  would  be 
disingenuous  to  suppress.  It  is  that  the  author  of  the  Comment- 
ary printed  with  St.  Jerome's  Version  of  the  Psalms,  (vid.  Sti. 
Hieronymi  Op.  Tom.  8.  fol.  par.  1533.  does  not  explain  the  pas- 
sage as  referring  to  Christ :  the  Commentary,  however,  is  not  the 
work  of  Jerome.  His  version,  indeed,  is  conformable  to  the 
reading  proposed  by  Dr  K. :  it  is  as  follows :  ^^  non  enini  derelitn 
gues  at/imam  meatn  in  inferno :  nee  dahis  sanctum  tuum  videre 
corruptionemy  To  the  eighth  vol.  of  this  edition  of  Jerome's 
works,  there  is  an  appendix  :  it  contains,  in  parallel  columns, 
the  Heb.  Text  of  the  Psalms  ;  the  literal  version  of  it  made  by 
Jerome ;  the  Ixx  vers,  of  the  Psalter ;  and  his  literal  rendering 
from  it.  Although  neither  the  Heb.  Text,  nor  Ixx,  was  added 
by  St.  Jerome,  they  are  yet  valuable,  as  giving  the  reading  found 
in  both  at  the  time  the  edit,  was  printed.  I  therefore  transcribe 
them.     The  Heb.  Text  is  as  follows : 

;  nrw  mirb  iron  uin"K^  ^mh  nts^  awn  vh  ^d 

The  Gr.  Vers,  has,  "On  oyx  lyxaraXEiJ/si;  t^v  tJ/u;^i9V  yjiu  eij  aSou, 
ot58f  Scocrsif  Tov  oViov  trow  T§giv  Sia^^opav.  The  passage,  however  is 
not  quoted  by  Cyprian  or  Tertullian,  by  Hilary  or  Ambrose ;  I 
find  it  cited,  however,  by  Augustine,  Tom.  2.  p.  679*  Tom.  8. 
p.  6  1.  edit.  Benedictin.  who  reads  sanctum  tuum  and  applies  it. 
to  Christ.  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  works  of  Basil :  but  Origen  cites 
it  in  his  exegetical  works,  Tom.  i.  p.  32.  edit.  1668.  He  has 
given  it  verbatim  from  the  Ixx.  as  I  have  quoted  it  above.  He  ex- 
plains it  of  Christ :  but  his  commentary  is  too  long  to  be  tran- 
scribed. 
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To  TUE  EdITOB  of  TilE  CLASSICAL  JOURNAL. 

1  HOPE  the  conjectural    criticisms  subjoined  will  be  thought 

worthy  of  insertion  in  your  Journal. 

WeUh  Sichtor,  181S(  JOHN  SEAGER. 

Jdstin,  b.  II.  ch.  10.  Igitur  Xerxes  bellum  a  patre  cocptum 
adversus  Grxciam,  per  quinquennium  instruxit.  Quod  ubi  pri- 
mum  didicit  Demaratus,  lex  Lacedxmoniorum,  qui  apud  Xerxem 
exulabat,  amicior  patriae  post  fugam,  quam  regi  post  beneficia;  ne 
inoptnato  betlo  opprimerentur,  omnia,  in  tabellis  ligneis^  magistratui 
perscribit,  easdtmque  ceta  superinducta  delet;  ne  aut  scriptura 
sine  tegmlne  indicium  darct,  aut  reccns  cera  dolum  proderet:  fido 
deinde  servo  perfeiendas  tradit,  jusso,  magistratui  Spartanorum 
tradere. 

That  "  cera  superinducta  "  might  accomplish  the  first  end  men- 
tioned, (ne  scriptura  sine  tegmine  indicium  daret,)  is  evident 
enough ;  but  how  could  it  effect  the  second,  ne  recens  cera  dtdum 
proderet  i 

I  have  no  doubt  the  true  reading  is :  easdemque  cerS  SUPER- 
INUNCTA,  delet — &c.  Was  smeared  with  some  C(doring  sub- 
nance,  might  answer  Iwth  the  purposes  mentioned  by  Justin.—— 

ARISTOPHANES.     Nubes.  t.  870. 
Strepsiades.— —  jfUf9,  3eu^',  u  ZuK^aTf;, 
JjfXj-  ayui  yof  rot  Tov  uijy  toutov),    y 


eaiiyr  avAiieiffas. 


Socrates. 

rf.vjrioi  yap  ia-r' iri, 
a -..;..  .Le^». 

■) 

Strepsiades.  (871.) 


Phtdippides,  (v.  870, 


Socrates. 
iJoi)  KPEMAI".  wi-^fdinyi-piiy^ara. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  passage  in  the  "  Re- 
marks  and  Emendations  on  some  passages  in  Aristophanes"  pub- 
lished in  the  I'hird  and  Fourth  Nos.  of  the  Classical  Journal,  I  wish 
to  offer  an  emendation  of  v.  870, — It  appears  from  r.  871  that 
Phidippides  had  uttered  an  imprecation.     Now,  although  the  verbs 
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lo  ▼.  870  are  in  the  optative  mood,  yett  being  qualified  by  the 
particles  iv  and  ti,  they  express  no  imprecation.  I  conjecture 
therefore  that  in  the  room  of  «y  and  A  should  be  substituted  'A140T 
^  stuUe,"  and  rt  in  the  room  of  yu 

aurig  r^l^wv  slrf^^  *ANOT,  xf gju.aio  TE. 

If  this  verse  is  not  very  harmonious,^  it  must  be  femembiBredl 
that  it  is  pronounced  by  Pnidippides^ 


ESSJY  ON  BLANK  VERSE. 

^  Only  seems  verse  to  the  eye.** 

JL  o  amend  the  manners,  awaken  and  exalt  the  heart,  to  teacii 
entertainment)  and  to  improve  with  delight,  is  the  heavenlj  office  of 
Poetry ;  for  this  end,  she  exerts  the  powers  of  invention,  imaMry^ 
and  fiction,  and  moves  with  a  characteristic  pace,  distinguished  from 
Prose  by  certain  measures  of  its  own,  which  are  fixed  and  detsr* 
minate  in  each  species.  To  this  natural  distinction,  modem  lan- 
guages have  added  the  use  of  rime,'  although  the  antients  in  the  two ' 
laagnaees  most  known  to  us  have  it  not ;  and  if  the  Hebrew  falls 
into  it,  it  appears  rather  to  arise  from  want  of  variety  in  Tenninatioii. 
dian  from  considering  it  as  a  beauty. 

Whether  Rime  is  advantageously  adopted^  may  be  determined  by 
considering  the  qualities  of  Blank  Verse,  for  if  this  equally  main- 
tains the  distinction  between  Poetry  and  Prose  ;  if  it  be  more  natoraU 
varied,  expressive,  and  harmonious,  if  it  be  more  adapted  to  the 
greater  poetical  compositions,  ana  equally  suitable  to  almost  all  the 
subordinate  species,  its  claim  to  preference  must  be  established  with- 
out dispute. 

To  examine  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  recollect  that  Blank  Verse 
is  a  certain  measure,  which  natursdly  has  its  long  and  short  sylla^ 
bles,  which  did  not  result  from  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  particularly,  but  are  and  must  be  inhetent  in  all ;  and  that 
the  English  has  the  principal  measures  of  classic  poetry,^  the  Iambic. 

''  Milton,  when  he  means  verse  with  like  endinf;,  spells  it  RIME,  in  opposi- 
tion to  RHYME  or  RHVTHMUS,  consisting  of  meii«ared  ouinbers. 
*  The  foHowing  are  instances : 

m  cUVd  sy  lond  thUt  aU  thU  kbWw  deep 

▼ery  like  this  Iambic  trim,  brachycat. 

DtcTf  Mt  prusidct  m^ilbdue 

The  Trochee.  ^ 

Vh^  H'A#  dvurst  di/y  W  omnipotent  lo  arms. 
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Aaapxst,  Trochee,  Spondw,  and  Dactyl ;  that  each  vene  if  di»> 
tnict ;  but  itill  so  as  to  connect  with  the  preceding  and  svbwqoent^ 
with  all  the  nice  gradations  of  poetic  interval ;  and  that  its  charac- 
teristic properties  are  so  distinguished  fmra  protCi  ai  to  oblige  die 
orator  carefully  to  avdd  introducing  a  pure  blank  vers^,  lest  be 
offend  the  ear,  and  lest  by  admitting  two,  be  become  icarcely  more 
excusable  than  when  he  admits  Rime. 

There  are  some  who  have  iancled  that  we  are  without  lone  or 
(borc  syllables,  or  at  least  without  the  classical  feeu  because  we  Eare 
not  a  settled  prosody,  and  because  we  cannot  exactly  measure  tbs 
quantity  of  each  syllable :  but  upon  this  argument  we  might  as 
well  suppose  that  we  have  no  grammatical  parts  of  speech,  becaiue 
jUttle  has  been  done  till  within  these  few  years,  to  investigate  and 
settle  those  principles  (  or  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no 
■ectled  quantity  in  their  language,  because,  whether  we  coninh 
I>ionysius  of  Halicamassua,  Cicero,  or  Qutntiltan,  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  in  these  languages  long  syllables  of  more  time  than 
others,  which  are  yet  long, '  and  short  ones  different  in  qoantitf 
from  others  also  short,  and  this  in  a  vast  extent  of  indefinable  and 
curious  discrimmation ;  which  no  measure  can  exactly  ettimatct 
though  the  ear  feels  them ;  and  this  is  so  far  from  me  prrindtct 
of  their  numbersg  as  to  be  one  principle  of  harmony,  nnce  it  ctXK 
tributes  to  render  the  modulation  more  curable  of '  betng  beaoti* 
fiilly  diversified. 

.'  It  has  been  previously  observed  that  variety  is  one  principle  «f 
beauty,  but  this  variety  is  produced  with  the  full  effect  of  "  trne  ma- 
gical delight"  by  "apt   ntmibers,  fit  quantity  of  syUablei   and  iba 

TbeTribnch. 

B»  mny  fatkam  dtmt  prifi^luliag. 
The  SpoBdec  in  tfae  lut  foot. 

SUt»c»  y*  trmthltd  mnM^nd  tl>n  it^,  Fmei. 
Tte  Anpcit 

Tfae  Dmctyl. 

Hirri  \Umiul  HbUlf  t*  dtmtk  bg  (•rivrc. 
Oor  blank  venc  u  also  ctpable  of  cipreMint  nrioiu  kindi   of  the  Gredt 
mud  Ronuui  *enc,  partienlariy  tbe  Anapwitic  and  Trochaic  mcMarei.    la  tbi 
•eiig,(p*n  of  whicb  will  be  quoted,)  there  ii  peat  aSaity  to  tbe  claaiGal 
l^c  Dumber*, 

CsMfAeVy,  cam  tvllf,  Dtutk, 

And  Xa  lid  ci/prim  Uti^U  IM, 

Td  mihi  Id  mihi  Mmi 

OpilWr  mcEito  pallida  lii. 

In  all  tbe  above  qnoted  inataDce*,  the  feet  and  meamre  agicc  with  tbe  senti- 

Kcnt.    But  tbU  U  not  meant  to  proie  that  lyric  meuarei  are  in  fmenl  Nuted 

ta  our  tangoa^ ;  but  lo  give  evidence  that  ve  Ihtc  tbe  feet  «f  which  Ihcy  are 

composed,  and  tbit  MnetiuH  laitc  and  Jodgmeal  will  nnke  a  b^tpy  use  «( 

'  Tbe  tUffneocc  between  O*  *  ia  Ult,  fUn,  rpfiS;,  is  very 
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dnvR  out  frofs  ctjH  yftrnt  cxto  a>^<caf?  victi  dll^  jfulit  mom  ap« 
f^icatMa  of  accent*  cadence,  arr.i  zrtiSciu  paiue."  b:  a  coa:pc»iE« 
of  anj  kti;^th*  T-Tjrt£tfr  it  b?  rhrjc,  or  prose,  or  bLdk  Tvrve*  die  hm 
of  harmocT  will  deir.ar.d,  arJ  th?  bearer  be  tiisgnsttd  bj  the  c*mii9Qa 
ol^  foch  Tanetj.  £z,t  i:  mar  ac^  be  impicper  to  cnpire  bov  ^r  die 
repediir^  of  sr>a*^ft  axki  Isjsrs  w  th  iilce  eoding^  ccndoces  to  this  t; 
In  tnj  apprcher^lc^  r:s:e,  v'.  far  xlroQ  bex^  an  assscance.  be 
an  cbftacie  tc  Tanetr,  nerer  to  be  ecrireir  sarmoacvtd,  ccr  even  to 
be  palliated  whhr  nt  being  reduced  to  an  inpern-ct  resemblasce  cf  blank 
▼ene.  In  H;rHt,  easy,  and  shore  perfrmnances  it  nsar  be  of  no  pie- 
jodke  or  pots: b! 7  of  advantage  -  troni  the  more  inteiesdcg'  species  of 
pxcrr^  it  mar  r.ot  devrre  eicclu^ioa ;  and  it  nsar  not  inelegantly  ei- 
presf  the  pbintive  flow  of  moderate  and  sobsiifing  grief*  or  the  risi^ 
fendemefs  of  love;  but  it  is  retj  cnfaTcr^bley  if  ever  to  be  nsed,  in  die 
diTf  rtified  and  sudden  exhibition  of  character  and  diongbt ;  and  to  the 
energetic  reprcsenuticn  of  moral  natnre  it  can  nerer  be  adapted.  The 
nbnipt,  ihe  bold^  and  the  surprisine»  are  the  prorince  cf  non^bers  les 
lensibly  circumscribed.  Unless  the  sense  finish  vith  the  rime^  and 
the  rime  returns  at  short  and  expected  interralsy  the  maiuieu.  and  most 
judicious  advocates  of  this  kind  of  verse  will  confess  themselves  &• 
pleased;  but  how  opposite  such  a  structure  is  to  die  porwer  ofasttK 
sMshing  and  transponingy  reason,  taste,  and  experience,  tbe  frfiilosoplijr 
of  the  htmun  heaut  (which  b  the  foundation  of  criticism)  concur  to 
testify.  I  would  therefore  submit,  that  the  author  who  wishes  to  as* 
tonisn  and  command  attention  through  a  long  poem,  iHiich  is  to  be 
frequency  perused  without  depending  upon  tne  charms  of  noveltj  or 
elegance,  must  write  in  blank  verse ;  whUst  whoever  would  please  and 
flight  bj  the  s^-eetness  and  delicacy  of  his  numbers  may  use  rime^ 
and  would  perhaps  be  right  to  use  it  on  subjects  of  no  remarkable 
extent :  but  Milton,  who  resisted  bondage  of  every  kind,  and  other 
successful  poets,  have  shown  that  even  this  may  be  as  adequately 
performed  without  rime. 

There  is,  hov/ever,  a  species  of  writers  whom  I  would  recommend 
eitlier  to  write  in  rime  or  totally  abstain  from  writing  at  all  — those 
who  have  no  pretension  to  be  read  a  second  time.  We  have  seen,  if 
what  has  been  offered  has  any  weight,  the  superiority  of  Blank  Verse, 
in  the  sublime  Vnd  pathetic  ;  will  it  be  said  that  verse  without  rime  is 
less  suited  to  the  form  of  dialogue  ?  that  it  is  less  adapted  to  the  sen- 
tentious gravity  of  philosc^phic  argument ;  the  simple  graces  of  a  di- 
dactic  poem ;  the  splendid  luxuriance  of  description  ?  Let  several 
parts  of  the  N  ight  Tlioughts,  let  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  the 
Art  of  Health,  and  the  Seasons,  answer  to  this  inquiry :  we  may  yet 
go  farther  and  add,  that  we  have  a  translation  of  the  accomplished 
Terence,  whicli  may  prove  that  even  the  comic  muse  can  appear  with 
more  elegance  and  propriety  in  verse  of  this  nature,  than  in  prose 
itself;  whether  in  this  garb  she  would  retain  her  popularity  on  the 
•tagc  is  another  question,  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  thus  habited, 
the  visits  our  retirement  with  advantage  except  perhaps  ludicrous 
epigrams  (for  sonnets  have  been  written  without  rime  to  which  no 
car  can  listen  without  delight,)  there  seems  to  be  no  species  of.  com* 
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{loikion,  in  \rhich  the  verse  here  defended  may  not  perform,  with  at 
east  equal  advantage,  all  that  rime  attempts  to  effect. 

In  the  epic  and  dramatic,  blank  verse  will  have  every  excellence 
luiced  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  rime  can  challenge,  some 
to  which  it  can  make  no  pretensions,  and  some  peculiar  to  itself,  of  the 
most  important  kind. 

Lon^  and  numerous  specimens  might  be  produced,  in  which  the 
ease  ofprose  and  the  melody  of  measured  numbers  have  been  at  oifce 
so  combined  in  our  English  Terse  without  rime,  as  to  captivate  the 
most  reluctant  ear,  and  satisfy  the  most  delicate  or  fastidious  taste. 
But  who  will  affirm  tha  the  majesty,  the  sublimity,  the  command  over 
the  heart,  the  similitude  to  nature,  and  the  charms  of  free  eloquence, 
can  be  so  powerfully  excited  in  a  Ion?  series  of  bimb  i 

That  blank  verse  is  thought  better  because  easier,  will  not  probably 
be  the  result  of  their  experience  who  attempt  to  write  both,  with  equal 
approaches  to  their  respective  perfection  Nor  do  I  believe  that  there 
exists  a  superior  facility  even  in  the  dramatic  blank  verse,  which  hat 
much  greater  latitude  and  licence. 

What  may  be  the  case  in  other  modern  lanE^uages  I  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  determine.  But  it  is  observable,  that  if  the  French  have  rarely 
succeeded,  they  are  far  from  being  satisfied  themselves.  The  uniform 
position  c^  their  accents,  and  want  of  variety  in  their  terminations,  is 
their  enemy  in  both.  On  this  account,  some  of  their  best  writers  in 
their  noblest  productions  have  made  choice  of  prose  :  but  in  us  who 
are  not  confined  for  materials,  or  at  a  loss  for  models,  where  is  the 
excuse  i  I  therefore  do  not  wish  Milton  to  have  written  in  rime,  not 
only  because  I  cannot  wish  his  work  otherwise  than  it  is,  but  because 
I  firmly  believe  that  to  wish  it  had  been  in  rime,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  criticism. 

There  are  those  who  will  think  the  claim  of  simplicity  paradoxical  t 
but  if  the  rejection  of  unnatural,  false,  and  superfluous  ornaments,  be 
the  character  of  simplicity,  this  kind  of  verse  may  claim  that  distinction. 


TWO  LETTERS'  from  Thomat  Falconer,  A.M.  of  Corpu 
Christi  Coi/ege,  Oxford,  to  the  Editor  of  the  (ientltman't 
Magazinf,  on  the  Articlei  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  relating 
to  the  Osford  Strabo.  ' 


ADVEKTISF.MENT -The  Jirtt  Lflter  aat  puhtithrd  before  the 
^rit  liepli/  to  the  t:nlunt»iaioii  of  the  Uni-rertity  of  Oxford  appeared  ; 
and  the  itcond  wa^  in  the  handi  of  the  Editor  of  He  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine when  the  tubtequent  Reply  Vias  coimnunicated  to  mc. 

Jan.  y,  1813.  T.  F. 


10  record  llie  vholt  cootroveny  in  tbe  mu  pablicatiou. 
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la  the  accoom  of  the  eJidon  of  StnhOf  printed  iC  OMSmA^ 
wpfezted  in  tbe  last  Edinbiii]^  Review,  there  aie  die 
Of  aU  moral  combtnatkms,  mal^kj  with  hypocntyt 
faooe  with  pride.  Of  ignoraiice,  nntemprred  wkh 
Hftitafioiif  and  intrepid  in  proportioa  to  tlie  cooteinpt  v  cht 
danger  of  detection,  at  least  bj  an  Oionian,  take  die  tuBtommg 
examples: 

**  We  prrsQinry"  sayi  tbe  Renrwvr,  "*  tliet  dtimMT  in  tlie  IbllowiBg 
fmasf^p,  **  berc  standf  for  crelmm$ ;  tor,  thcxfdi  *  it  tains  iuter*  be  a 
common  Tulgsriftm  in  Kni*lMb,  we  dd  not  believe  ibat  it  bad  civo  tbit 
bumble  station  in  any  iJicMn  of  the  Latin  that  enisled  prior  to  ibt 
Oxonian.*' 

**  Ohurcandum  e$t^  quo  tioienthr  esi  iolis  ardor,  eo  ciiims  fieri  fh^ 
via*." 

The  Atabor  of  the  note  is  comparing  tbe  narratives  of  Neaidins 
and  Aristobulns,  respecting  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  tbe 
voyage  down  the  Indus.  It  was  necessary  to  mark  the  access  of 
die  rainy  season  in  dificrent  latitudes.  He  quotes  Bemiers  ^ 
prove  that»  at  Delhii  the  rains  begin  to  fall  in  July,  and  cease  at' 
die  beginning  of  October ;  and  that  on  tbe  coast  of  Malabar,  ac« 
cording  to  Grose*s  observations,  they  commenced  at  the  eiid  of 
May,  and  ceased  at  the  beginning  of  September.  He  then  re* 
marks,  that  the  rains  set  in  e.irlief  in  those  places  where  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  greater.  But  the  Reviewer  would  wbh  tbe  Author 
to  have  sild,  that  it  rains  faster  in  such  climates ;  and  so  indeed 
he  might  have  said,  if  he  had  understood  no  more  of  the  subject 
than  the  Reviewer.  Can  the  Reviewer  be  ignorant,  that  cUaa 
denotes  priority  of  time  ?  Is  he  ignorant  that  Horace  has  used  it 
in  this  sense  ?  <' Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die**  Can  he  show, 
that  the  adjective  citus  signifies  something,  which  aVo,  the  adverby 
cannot  express  ?  If  he  cannot,  as  is  most  probable,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  the  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  by  Ser- 
vius,  when  applied  by  Virgil  to  Mercury.  I  neither  adopt  nor 
reject  the  allegorical  part  of  the  interpretation.  I  do  not  examine 
whether  it  be  just  or  not.  I  produce  the  passage  merely  to  show 
what  signification  Servius  affixed  to  a  particular  word : 

*'  Mercnrim  citua  dicifur^  quod^  quum  alia  signa  tarde  ad  ariiu  suos 
recurrant,  Mercuriiis  decmo  octavo  die  in  ortu  suo  invenitur." 

The  Reviewer  may,  perhaps,  perceive,  that  his  humor  requirfs 
the  support  of  more  learning  than  he  pojssesses.  He  says,  that 
**  a  sentence  or  opinion  is  stretched  out  geographically  "by  Ae 
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m^,  (roiA  one  gate  of  a  gieat  citj  to  aadttket."  ViU  dw  Re- 
view^ hare  the  goodness  to  ipedfj  these  gates,  vitb  their  dis> 
tance  from  each  other  ?  The  words  of  the  note  are,  '<  d  portd  E$» 
quUind  versus  Labicanam."  This  judge  of  Roman  Latinity  trant* 
Lites  d  and  vcrtta  by  the  EngKsh  words^^rom  and  to .-  and,  conse^ 
quentlf ,  these  gates  must  be,  according  to  him,  the  EsquiUne  and 
-that  called  Luicana,  and  the  iiUermediate  space  funu^iet  the 
distance  for  the  protraction  «  of  the  sentence  or  opinion  geogn- 
^ically  by  the  nule."  But  an  Edinburgh  stripling  referretfine  to 
a  book  of  tas  worthy  and  really  learned  master,  the  Roman  Anti' 

r'ties,  by  Dr.  Adam  of  the  High  School;  and  there  I  found,  in 
account  of  the  principal  gates  of  Rome,  that  the  Esqniline 
and  that  named  Labicana  were  one  and  the  same  gate.  <*  £squv- 
liaa,  anciently  Metia,  Labicana,- vel  Laricana."  p.  56S.  The  an- 
thor  of  the  nme  then  has.misled  the  Reviewer  I  No,  gentle  mderi 
the  Reviewer  has  mistaken  a  road  for  a  gate.  Strabo,  p.  338, 
would  have  informed  Air  new  acquaintance,  ibat  the  ma  LaUeana 
commenced  at  the  EsquiUne  gate  t  and  hence  the  gate  obtained 
one  of  iu  various  synonyms.  It  remains  for  the  Reviewer  to  give 
us  the  distance  frOM  the  Esquiline  gate  to  the  Esquiline  gate— in 
miles.  But,  adinitting  that  Labicana  denoted  a  gate  instead  of  a 
road,  how  would  the  pomocrium  of  the  dty  have  oeen  enlarged  by 
«n  extension  of  it  from  one  gate  to  another  already  existing  F 

The  Reviewer  inquires,  with  the  same  complacent  confidence, 
whether  it  be  possible  that  "  even  the  pressmen  at  Oxford  should 
be  ignoran't,  that  there  was  at  Rome  a  Deut  iMxaSf  as  well  at  % 
DeaLuna*" 

I  have  applied  to  a  member  of  Ais  literan  body,  who  assnret 
me,  "  that  he  is  ignorant  of  this  fact  %  that  he  had  formerly  ex-, 
amined  Montfaucon,  Spon,  and  Gmter,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
mythologists  i  that  he  cannot  recollect  an  earlier  proof  of  the 
worship  of  such  a  deity  by  a  Roman  (but  not  at  Rome)  than  that 
which  ii  derived  horn  the  votive  marble,  called  the  FalmyT«a« 
marble ;  and  that  this  monument  will  authorize  this  conduuon 
,  only,  tlut  Malachbelus,  or  Luna  masculus,  as  he  is  called  by  Ter» 
tullian  in  his  Apologeticus,  was  honored  in  the  East  by  a  iEumaa 
emperor;  and  that  if  he  ever  had  a  separate  temple,  or  an  altar, 
in  common  with  any  other  god  at  Rome,  (AgUbolus,  or  ratbet 
Aglibelus,  for  instance,  it  might  be,)  the  introduction  of  these 
Oriental  deities  was  posterior  to  the  time  of  Strabo."  The  learned 
pressman's  reply  is  satisfactory,  at  least  to  me. 

With  respect  to  the  Maps,  the  Reviewer  s»(,  "  We  have  eX' 
amined  only  that  of  the  Central  States  of  Greece ;  and  in  that 
we  neither  find  Erythrx  in  Boeotia,  nor  JE^x,  Histisca,  or  OrabisB 
irT  Eulxxa  (a  blunder  for  Orobia),  though  they  are  all  described 
ai_citie*  of  importance  in  the  text  of  the  Author,  v«  duly  placed 
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in  the  Map  of  Mr.  D'AnviUc,  and  die  three  first,  moreover^  dis- 
tinguished as  independent  states  by  their  coins  still  extant."  If 
the  existence  of  coins  is  to  determine  tlie  measure  of  this  errorj  the 
omission  of  Erythne  in  Bocotia,  tliis  place  may  be  reserved  for  in- 
sertion till  its  mint  be  discovered.  For  the  same  reason,  we  may 
postpone  the  addition  of  JEgx  in  Euboea.  The  Reviewer  places 
ancient  mints  at  pleasure ;  and  he  is  equally  indifferent,  whethef 
at  Erythrx  in  Bceotia,  or  Erythrae  in  Ionia;  at  JEgx  in  Euboea,  or 
^gse  in  JEoli^L,  Histiaea,  too,  it  seems,  is  omitted.  "Would  not 
the  substitution  of  Oreus  satisfy  the  Reviewer's  precision  ?  Did 
he  know,  that  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Diodorus,  call  it  Oreus, 
and  Livy,  Oreum  ?  that  Fausanias  relates,  that  there  were  persons 
iti  his  time  who  called  Oreus  in  Euboea  by  its  ancient  name.  His* 
tiaea  ?  ^nd  that  Strabo,  p.  649,  says,  that  it  was  named  Oreus^ 
instead  of  Histixa  ?  Of  these  facts,  ke  may  well  be  supposed  to  be 
ignorant  \  but  he  might  have  done  what  his  own  words  respecting 
the  Map  of  lyAnville  induce  the  Reader  to  believe  he  had  done; 
he  might  have  read  in  that  Map  these  words,  ^<  Oreus,  prius 
Istiica.^* 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  Author^of  the  Notes  has  displayed 
in  Geography  and  History  <<  the  same  sort  of  accuracy  as  in  Gram- 
mar.'' Of  the  geographical  errors,  except  the  omission  of  one  or 
two  places  in  a  Map,  he  has  not  produced  one  example.  The 
single  historical  error  is  this :  <<  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  is 
called  repeatedly  Philip  the  Second,  though  he  was  the  fourth  re« 
gularly  acknowledged  King  of  Macedonia  of  that  name,  and  the 
fifth,  if  the  son  of  Cassander  be  admitted  into  the  catalogue."  I 
have  carefully  examined  the  number  of  passages  in  which  Philip 
the  son  of  Demetrius  is  mentioned,  in  order  to  determine  on  what 
ground  the  invidious  expression,  «  repeatedly,"  could  be  justified. 
It  appears  that  tliere  are  only  two,  to  whicn  notes  arc  subjoined ; 
and  in  one  only  of  these  two  (such  is  the  Reviewer's  fidelity  and 
accuracy  in  assenion)  has  the  Author  apparently  entitled  the  son 
of  Demetrius  the  second  Philip.  The  subject  of  the  note  is  Pe* 
parethus.  The  Author  first  mentions  the  contest  of  Philip  and 
the  Athenians  respecting  this  island.  It  was  at  length  dismantled 
by  Philip.  This  was  the  first  time  it  was  destroyed.  After  the 
description  of  the  island,  the  note  concludes  wit|i  these  ixrords : 
<<  Et  Sciathum  et  Pejyarethum  urbes  Philippus  Macedo  secundus 
diruit,'*  This  was  the  second  destruction  of  Pep^rethus  ;  and  I 
am  well  satisfied,  that  it  was  the  Author's  intention  to  have  ex- 
pressed this  circumstance,  and  not  to  have  marked  in  the  succes- 
sion of  Macedonian  kings  the  place  of  tlie  person  by  whom  it  was 
effected. 

One  word  in  conclusion  respecting  the  Author  of  the  notes. 
He  is  represented  by  the  Reviewer  as  <<  a  distinguished  Graduate, 
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Selected  front  the  whole  body  of  Acidemics,"  and  "  at  an  ad- 
vanced age."  Ho  was  not  at  atf  advanced  age ;  he  wai  not  se- 
lected from  the  whole  body  of  Academics ;  he  was  not  se- 
cluded from  the  arocatiom  of  tociety ;  and  his  name  also  "  stands 
la  the  tRl«-page«  without  any  decorative  adjunct,  or  title  of  de- 
gree." 

I  beg  Icars  to  recajritulate  the  obligations  of  the  unlearned  to 
diis  RCTiewCT.  He  has  added  to  the  anciont  city  of  Rome  a  new 
gate,  (not  indeed  without  some  precursors  in  this  error }  bnt  he 
does  not  icem  to  know  that  this  is  an  error ;)  not  by  making  r«ra 
out  of  one,  but  by  transmuting  a  road  into  a  g»te  \  has  enriched 
the  mythic  idolatry  of  ita  inhabitants  with  the  addition  of  a  Tvat 
deity ;  and  his  assigned  to  one  place  in  Euboea,  and  to  another  in 
Bceoria,  the  dignity  of  a  specific  coinage,  unknown  when  they 
existed. 

I  now  Irid  farewell  to  this  *<  same  learned  lltebaii." 

Tours,  &c.      THOMAH  FALCOSER. 

P.  S.  I  cannot  assign  a  tttore  probable  period  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Uie  worship  of  Dens  Luna  at  Rome,  than  the  reign  o£ 
Ekgabalus.  He  assumed  the  Syrian  name  of  the  Sun  ;  but  wiiea 
he  associated  himself,  as  that  deity,  with  the  Moon,  by  what  he 
called  marrnge,  the  image  of  the  Moon  tepresetited  a  female* 
Urania.  It  was  brought  from  Carthage.  The  identity  of  sex  v^ 
no  obstacle  to  union  in  the  opinion  of  this  bestial  Emperor,  if  hs 
had  preferred  the  Ltma  masevha  as  his  consort. 

It  it  singular,  tliat  so  learned  an  Editor  as  Irmisch  jhould  not 
have  perceived  the  analogy  in  the  Palmyrene  marble  between  Ag<i 
libohis  or  Aglibelus,  and  Elagabalus.'  I  now  conclude  generally, 
that  t)ie  Deua  Lunus  was  not  known  at  Rome. 


Jut,/  51,  1810. 

I  HAVB  some  reason  to  think,  that  the  Author  of  the  "  Viotfioi' 
tion  of  the  Univenity  of  Oxford  against  the  Calumnies  <rf  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,"  may  have  relied  upon  my  accuracy  in  d«- 
nying  the  existence  of  Coins  of  ojruin  citieii,  which,  in  the  last 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  writer  asserts,  are  to  be 
found  "  in  Collections  in  London."  ^  I  also  consider  myself  as  re* 
Sponsible  to  the  public  for  otiwr  parts  of  ihe  Letter,  which  you 
inserted  in  your  Magaaine. 

I  had  accused  the  Reviewer  of  mistaking  a  road  for  a  gate ;  and 
he  thus  defends  his  ign<»ance,  p.  ITi  :  <'  That  passages  in  which 

'  Ser  hi*  Edit  of  UerDitiim.    ilihliuii.  vql.  i. 
*  I  Inie  rmoB  to  think,  Ibat  llu  Reviewer  twrn  n-ffru  lo  bii  own  collection. 
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there  is  neither  sense  nor  grammar,  should  not  be  interpreted  a9 
their  author  meant,  is  no  wonder ;  and  will  their  defender  presume 
to  say,  that  there  is  either  in  such  sentences  as  Donati  tanien  sen- 
tent  lit  ifi  mtetligo  ease  a  porta  rl^tjuilina  verms  habicnnamj  or 
impose  on  us  the  duty  of  presuming,  that  when  the  substantiye 
which  ought  to  have  followed  was  left  out,  the  adjective  was 
meant  to  be  referred  to  any  other  than  that  which  went  immedi- 
ately before  ?"  I  request  his  Scholarship  to  apply  this  canon  to 
the  following  passage  of  Livy :  <<  Via  Labicana  Roma  Labicos 
ferebat  ab  Esquilina  porta  incipicns  simul  cum  Praenestina." 
The  gentleman  confesses  that,  a  prinri^  he  did  not  know  which 
were  gates  and  which  were  roads ;  and  then  falls  into  a  querulous 
babble  about  grammar,  and  the  relation  of  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive, as  if  this  latter  point,  or  even  the  whole  science  of  grammar, 
would  help  him  to  the  knowleJge  of  the  number  and  respective 
names  of  the  gates  and  roads  of  ancient  Rome,  whilstt  in  a  ques- 
tion purely  grammatical,  his  skill  could  not  save  him  from  trans- 
lating versus  to,  instead  of  rnTcnrch,  a  word  of  very  different  im- 
port, in  order  to  make  it  answer  to  Oy  from. 

With  respect  to  the  omission  of  places  in  the  Central  Map  of 
Greece,  the  Reviewer  complained  that  Histixa  is  not  inserted  ;  to 
which  I  replied,  that  Oreus,  another  name  for  the  same  place,  was 
to  be  found  in  tliat  situation.  He  is  not,  however,  satisfied  with 
the  substitution  of  this  appellation,  and  avers,  that  Histiaca  was 
•^  the  only  namr  under  which  that  place  ever  existed  rut  a  state% 
or  free  riti/.*'  p.  177.  The  Editor  of  Strabo  prescribed  another 
rule  for  the  omission  or  insertion  of  the  different  places  in  his 
maps ;  and  the  Reviewer  tliinks  that  his  own  is  more  proper. 
This  is  a  correct  account  of  the  objection.  But  Strabo,  pp.  649, 
650,  says,  that  the  place  had  two  names,  Orcus  and  Histixa,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  names  Sparta  and  Lacedxmon  denoted 
the  same  city.  lyAiivllle,  in  whose  map  this  among  other  cities 
is  said  by  the  Reviewer  to  be  "  duly  placed,"  has  given  Oreus  the 
precedence,  notwithstaiuling  the  superior  dignity  of  the  other  de« 
nomination,  Histixa. 

The  Reviewer  has  observed  the  word  Hrstiaion,  and  not  Oriton, 
on  the  Coins,  and  therefore  boldly  asserts,  that  the  place  never  ex- 
isted as  a  free  city  under  any  other  name.  But  the  evidence  of  a  Ro- 
man, speaking  of  Roman  transactions,  may  perhaps  be  heard  even 
against  this  anient  modern  admirer  of  the  Roman  language.  *<  Om- 
nibus Grxcix  civitatibiis  banc  paccm  approbantibus,  soH  ^toli  id 
decretum  decern  Icgatoruni  cl^ni  mussantes  carpebant  ;  literas  ina- 
nes  vana  specie  libertatis  adumbratas  esse.  Cur  enim  alias  Roma- 
nis  tradi  urbcs,  nee  nominari  eas,  alias  nominari,  ct  sine  traditi* 
one  juberi  liberas  esse,  nisi  ut  qwx  in  Asia  sint,  libercntur,  lon- 
l^inquitatc  Ipsa  tutiores :  quce  in  Grxcia  sint,  ne  nominate  inter- 
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cipiantar,  Coiinthus,  et  Chalcis,  et  (proh  pudor,  Mr.  Reviewer)- 
OREUM  cum  Eretiia  et  Demetriade.  Htc  tota  ex  vano  crimi- 
natio  erat ;  dnhiliibatur  enim  de  Coiintlio,  et  de  Chalcide,  et  De- 
metriadei  quia  in  unalm  coiiwlio,  quo  inissi  decern  legali  ab  urbe 
eraiit,  rteirrtr  Grtriite  ttttfiit  A^ite  k'tiid  iliti/ie  lili^nihuuUir."  It 
spcms  tliat  Oreum  was  afterwards  assigned  to  Eumcnes,  and  thus 
lost  its  independence :  "  Oreum  et  Eretriam  ilccem  (egad  Eumeni 
rcgi  Attali  filio  dabant."  Tlie  Historian,  however,  has  not  yet 
liberated  the  Reviewer  from  my  hold  \  for  he  adds,  *'  dissentiente 
Quinctio,  venit  res  in  arbitrium  setutus ;  fnutlm  libertatrm  hit  ci- 
vittitibut  dedil,  Caryato  adjccto."  Liv.  Hist.  lib.  zxxiii.  c.  34-. 
The  Reviewer's  delicacy  shrinks  at  '<  boldfaced "  assertions  of 
nfgativa ;  but  it  seems  tliat,  in  extremities,  ttjfirm/i liven  may  re- 
quire their  adherents  to  put  the  very  same  face  upon  //itir  cause. 

We  are  informeil,  that  Coins  of  ^ga:  in  Eubcca  are  preserved 
in  Collections  in  London ;  and  likewise  that  these  Coins,  as  well 
as  those  of  S.gx  in  JEoVu,  have  been  attributed  to  jJ^gx  in  Ma- 
cedonia) which  latter  place,  it  is  observed,  could  not  have  coined 
money  till  after  the  Roman  conquest,  "  to  which  the  fabric  of 
mont  of  these  Coins  proves  them  to  be  long  anterior."  Here  are 
certainly  indications  of  personal  examination,  and  particulars  of  a 
conference  of  the  Reviewer  either  witli  the  possessor  of  these 
Coins*  or  with  some  other  friend.  But  still  the  result  is  only  tliis, 
that  die  fabric  of  mont  of  them  is  anterior  to  the  date  of  some 
others  of  a  different  place,  which  they  resemble.  It  is  clear  that 
my  doubts  are  still  proper.  As  to  the  omission  of  JEgx  in  the 
map,  I  shall  venture  to  suggest  a  reason.  The  words  of  Strabo, 
p.  583,  are,  <<  They  say,  tlut  opposite  to  this  coast  was  Mgx  in 
£ubcc.i,  where  is  a  temple  of  the  ^gxan  Neptune.  The  passage 
across  from  Antlicdun  to  JEgx  is  130  stadia,  and  from  the  other 
places  somewliat  fewer.  The  temple  is  situated  upon  a  lofty  hill, 
^umI  there  teas  former/^  a  rilif.  And  near  S^X  was  Orabise," 
It  is  evident  that  Orobix  no  longer  existed,  from  a  passage  in  the 
next  book.  In  his  specific  description  of  Eubcca  he  does  not 
allude  even  to  these  ancient  particulars  respecting  .S^.  .  This 
may  account  for  the  omission  in  the  map. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Reviewer,  that  the  coins  of  Erythne  in 
Ionia,  and  Erythrx  in  Bocotia,.  have  the  same  epigraph)  Ei'T.  I 
am  disposed  to  hesitate,  although,  after  much  investigation  in  se- 
veral numismatic  works*  I  at  lengtli  discovered  an  intimation  of 
the  existence  of  a  coin  witH  the  above  inscription,  <<  EPT<  Ei'T- 
(tPAl,  Erythrx,  Bccotix."  Notit.  El.  Numismat.  ab  Erasmo 
Frolich.  1758.  He  does  not  add  the  emblems,  nor  any  other  cir<- 
cumstances.  The  reason  for  my  hesitation  in  admitting  this  to 
have  been  a  coin  of  Erythrac  ia  Bceotia  is,  that  the  place  had  no 
political  consequence,  nor  is  it  more  than  casually  geticed  by  his- 
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totians ;  wlioreas  Erythrae  in  Ionia  for  a  long  time  maifitsimed  an 
importancfe  by  its  navyi  which  connected  it  witb  tlie  affaini  of 
other  nations.  I1ic  Boeotian  shield  on  the  coin  will  not  ConeraMlicC 
my  supposition  that  it  is  from  the  Ionian  mint,  because  the  lontan 
Erythrae  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Bceodan 
Erythne,  p.  587.  The  Bccotian  horse  indeed  might  be  impres9ed» 
as  sin  indication  of  the  kind  of  military  force  peculiar  to  a  plain 
country,  such  as  Bocotia  was  ;  but  it  is  well  knolm  that  it  19  also 
used  to  characterise  maritime  states. 

In  my  first  I^ettcr  I  li;id  nbstained  froiti  any  philological  dis- 
cussions. I  beg  leave  now  to  introduce  what  I  dien  suppressed; 
as,  without  burrowing  an  hypotliesis  from  the  Minerra  of  Sanc- 
tius,  or  conferring  with  others,  1  had  defended  tl^  passage  in  the 
Preface  upon  a  principle,  the  correctness  of  which  furthet  coiui- 
delation  has  coi^firmed.  Tlic  passage  in  question  is  this :  <<  Cz- 
tierum  agam  uti  potero,  cr,  si  nihil  aliud  alFeram,  saltern  ea  recen* 
sebo,  qu?e  rationem  operis  te  edoceant,  tfitihm  suhsitiiin  itisirnrt9 
ent  hflcc  editio,  vel  quae  aliqua  ex  parte  ificrementa  earn  sumsisse 
contigerit."  Now,  Sir,  I  contend,  that  instructa  est  is  not  merely 
defensible,  but  strictly  correct.  I  had  observed,  (for  I  extract  my 
remarks  from  the  letter  in  its  original  form,)  «  commoA  s^nse 
(and  Roman  Latin,  except  when  composed  or  examined  by  the 
Reviewer,  is  sometHng  not  vert/  different)  require8»  that  in  spik- 
ing of  what  is  ahsniitfenyVfe  should  not  employ  a  mOoA  which  im- 
ports potentiality,  and  in  that  potentiality  the  existence  of  some 
ufiexerdiseit  power,  and  the  contingency  of  some  future  action. 
This  language  would  indeed  be  appropriate  in  a  pmspecttia  of  a 
Work^  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  explanation  of  what  a  wfiork,  trhen 
cfHupideil,  rofttffhtC  This  principle  appearif  to  me  to  bcf  so  just, 
that  any  grammatical  analysis  which  docs  not  accord  with  it  may 
be  deemeil  incorrect.  The  Reviewer  himself  has  explained  two 
passages  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  upon  the  supposition  of  an 
ellipsis,  which  may  be  admitted  here :  quae  sint  subsidia,  quibus 
subsidiis  iiistriKta  est  hwc  editio.  The  lirst  passage  from  Cicero 
I  cannot  cxaminef  as  it  differs  in  the  Review  so  much  from  the 
passage  in  the  original,  that  the  reference  may  be  inaccurate.  Tlie 
second  passage  is  this :  quid  nobis  faciendum  est  ignoro.  The 
Reviewer  says^  <<  quid  sit,  quod  nobi^  faciendum  est  ignoro^  would 
be  useil  in  a  technical  statement,"  and  I  believe  the  (^servation  to 
be  good  J  but  he  has  not  considered,  th;it  sit  h^s  been  proposed 
by  several  commentators  \  that  Emestt  (his  friend)  tliinks  it  is  a 
gloss,  or  propoJK's  to  retain  it  by  dividing  tlie  sentence  into  two 
members  by  an  interrogation  ;  quid  nobis  faciendum  est  ?  ignoro. 
These  matters,  particularly  as  Ernesti  has  meddled  with  thetti,  the 
Reviewer  may  contemn,  but  he  should  have  previously  ascertained 
whether  the  ground  were  disputed  or  not.     I  can>  howevefi 
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ceive  «  case  whos  faeioHluin  eat  with  a  word  czpmsive  of  on* 
cemiuty  would  b«  pit^ier.  The  unceitainty  4oe«  not  here  retpect 
the  time,  but  the  ttung  to  be  done.  The  time  might  rvqsire  some- 
thing to  be  done  immeiGucl)' ^  wliat  is  uuni  to  be  done.  Quid 
faciendum  sit  would  relate  to  something  which  might  either  be 
done  some  time  hence,  or  not  at  all.  Upon  an  exumiiution  of  the 
time  in  Cicero's  tettcT,  I  do  not  perceive  its  urgency,  and  therefore 
some  correction  of  the  verb  may  be  ret^uited. 

The  Reviewer  censures  the  accusative  einii  with  contigcrit  and 
an  inlitittive.  I  h^vc  .Scotch  authority  for  such  practice ;  and  Dr. 
Adnm  may  be  fouftd  to  be  an  offender  of  the  same  class  as  the 
writer  of  the  foregoing  barbaiisfiia  la  p.  136  of  the  sixth  edition  of 
his  Latin  Grammar,  speaking  of  contigit,  he  says,  "we  must 
filher  say,  me  contigit  esse  iooA,  or  mitii  contigit  esse  domi." 
The  9ame  remark  and  the  &aine  example  are  .to  &£  fouai  in  JpbO' 
Ion**  Grammatical  Commentaries. 

The  Reviewer  acknowledges  that  he  made  "  one  hasty  objec-' 
tion"  tq  the  epithet  major,  applied  to  fides.  He  snd,  that  '<  Htdi 
or  (inbelief  wjis  tjtbibited  in  s  tangible  or  visible  fisrm*  ucertiniied 
bj  cuhicfil  or  siiperiicial  tneaaur£."  Sut  Yirgi}  ww  npt  B»wfi«d 
with  mtijoi.  H«  n^terjaUied  fai^h  Or  belief  {u  a  greuter  d£gf«e: 
he  says, 

libl  maxima  rentm 
Ferbtirumi/ue  fides.  ' 

I  thus  take  my  leave  once  more.  I  tcally  cannot  «••  sAf  mark 
of  the  gbnt  breed  in  this  Reviewer ;  oVf  if  he  boast  of  his  descent 
from  that  race,  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  is  vulnerable  iii  the  usual- 
part  where  giants  of  old  were  exposied  to  theic  enemy,  as  it  seem* 
nojn  recent  encounters  that  no  advanta^gp  is  likely  t9  >>cj|^^>£4  ^J 
aiming  ^t  ikeforehttid  of  this  species. 

Yours,  &c.  TUO.  FJLCONER, 


Ohtrvation  on  Mr.  Blom/ettrt  Btpt.  C.  Thrbat. 


To   THE  EpiTO*  OF  T«S  ClMUCAL  JODKHit.. 

i  jixoDGH  the  isediuo)  of  your  publication,  J  take  tbt  «^  ^ 
jiity  d  ollii^  Mr.  filomfield's  attention  to  «  slight  i«nw,*^if  it 
be  not  an  error  of  the  fteaa)  frhitli  *m.i$u  in  ib|(  QJoMiff.  im 
the    Sept.  c.  Thebas.      In  the  fifteenth  line    we    have   tlK 
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word  i^uXu^tflvai  s  the  present  indicative  of  wUch  verb  is  1^ 
Xii^flD,  not  f^aXfidso,  as  it  stands  in  the  Glossary.  ^Ov  i^mKil^n 
ir^'^ao-if  jg  tvx<*^'  o^»-  Fragm.  Eurip.  p.  482.  (Edit.  BecL) 
${;it\eipovTis  Eif  n  rffi;.     Aristoph.  Equit.  llSL—^AXilfioQ  vox  nauci 

CMi. 

F.  L. 


PROMETHEUS  FINCTUS  EMENDJTUS. 

V.  L.  Ephemeridis  Classicje  Editori  S.  D. 

OEQUENTEM  emendationem,  et  vere  Porsonianam,  tibi  et  rripub- 
lic^e  oblatam  literarix,  humaniter  velim  k  ine  accipias.  Profecta 
est  ab  amici  manu,  hominis  sane  perpaucorum  hominum,  liten^ 
rumque  cum  Grxcarum  turn  etiam  Latinarum  non  mediocris 
omamenti.  Quid  non  ab  illo  expectandum  est,  qui  talia'  obiter  et 
perfunctorid  et  quasi  oculis  currentibus  potest  comminisci? — 
Aurora,  precor,  oriatur  celatae  istius  virtutis;  quod  faustdj  fell* 
citer,  prospereque  eveniat. 
iii*  Calend.  JuL  mdcccxiii. 

"Eyvmxoiy  toictSi  x*  oitlh  uvTiixilv  fj^w.     Prom,  Vinct.  51. 

Sic  miro  consensu  codices  et  cditiones  omnes  ante  Blomfie]- 
dium  'y  qui  £aclli  mutatione,  scilicet  voces  tiansponendo,  legit 
iyvcDXsij  xu)  To7<rS*  oClh  avTHTrzlv  ^oo*  Lege  gyvcoxa,  ToIcSe  S'  ouSsv 
avrsiireiv  ^X"^* 

Sxpe  pronomini  og?  postponitur  conjunctio  li,  T*y5«  8*,  Oi^rrou, 
Xo/av.     Phocniss.  1601.  |x^  ^i,  rM^  ^  aWiA.  ibid.  638.  M  tqutU 


omnibus  nis  fere  locis  interdum  omittitur  St,  interdum  mutatur, 
ab  Aldo  et  MSS.  quibusdam,  vel  utrisquc.  A\  igitur  hlc  semel 
omisso,  facile  infercirent  librarii  xoLi  ante  ouSsv,  sensui  potius  et 
metro  qukm  linguae  ration!  morem  gercntes.  Cf.  etiam  Porsoni 
notam  ad  Med.  319.  Ceterum  monuit  vir  magnus  vocabula  H  et 
y^p  sacpissime  in  MSS.  esse  confusa;  ut  et  yap  et  xau  Quidiu 
Igitur  confundantur  li  et  xai  ?  Speciosa  tamen  est  conjectuia 
Blomfieldii,  et  speciosis  nititur  argumentis. 


METRICAL  JRRJNGEMENT 

RESTORED,  TO  HORACE,  8rc. 


Metrical  Jrrangemaa  reUortd  to  Horace,  Book  iii.  Ode  12. 

ScAKCELT  two  edition!  of  Horace  agree  in  the  metrical  arrange-., 
ment  of  the  twelfth  Ode  in  his  third  Book.  The  present  mode  of 
repreKnting  theorderof  the  linea  is  hud  before  the  public  as  having 
novelty,  at  least,  to  recommend  it.  If  we  U^lieve  Dr.  Scale, 
[^Hah/tia  of  Greek  Metra,  uxth  edition,  p.  40.]  in  the  line 

£}««■  ipm  I  wulitr  Utl  |  Kr^*iidll  |  Mfw  pafw, 
we  should  have  the  third  pxon  in  tertio ;  in  which  case  there  is 
room  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  tbe  licence,  [f  the  arrangement 
now  offered  be  right,  the  words  "  Simul  unctos,  &;c.  ...  in  undia," 
are  wrongly  collocated  in  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  editions  before 
Francis.  The  whole  Ode  is  composed  of  forty  minor  Ionic  feet^ 
1813.  .  S.S.T.  "■ 


HORACE,  BOOK  IH.  ODE  Vi. 

MiMrarum  est,  oeque  amori  dare  Indani, 
Neqne  dulct  niala  vino  lavere,  ant  ex- 
animari  metuentes  patrun  ver- 

bcra  tingnie: 
Tibi  qualum  Cythciea;  puer  ales, 
Tibi  lelas,  operoueque  Minerve 
Stodium  aiifert,  Neobule,  Liparci 

nitar  Hebri; 
Kques  ipso  melior  Belleropbonte, 
Neque  puguo,  iieque  segni  pede  victu»t 
Simul  unctos  Tiberinis  faumeros  la- 

vit  in  uodis : 
Catus  idem  per  ^wrtum  fugtentes 
Agitato  grege  cervos  jaculari,  et 
Celer  alto  latitantem  fruticeto  ex- 

o^wre  aiurum. 
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OBSERVJTIONS  ON  SUIDAS. 

To  THE  EpiTOR  op  T»P  CtAtSf C41<  loU&NiiL. 

A.  cowsTANT  reader  will  fed  Umaelf  obliged  to  any  one  of 
your  learned  correspondents  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
plain to  hiRiy  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal*,  tlie  {bIIov« 
ing  passages  from  Suidas,  under  the  wordsj  AfflcrSaTo^,  Mi^^ 
axid  Aovxa^.  !f  the  Gospels  bearing  the  names  of  thege  three 
Ey^ngelists  were  differently  divided  from  die  manner  in  which 
we  l^e  them  at  present, — (1)  who  divided  them  according 
to  the  account  given  us  by  Suidas  i  {2)  who  drridtd  tliem  u 
they  stand  at  this  dayy-*-why  wa«  the  alteradoo  inadct — and 

8TANS  PEDE  IN  UNO. 


Jij.  (66.)  Ks^xXaia  rvs.  (3.55.) 

Mifxo;,  6  eoflcyyeXioT^c,  e;^«i  vlrXaui  |*^.  (48.)  xt^ikBua  Xs'.  (36.) 

Aovxa^y    6   ftSoyyEAiOTi;^,   ^ei    rirXou;   ir/\   (83.)   xe^aKena  i^. 
(348.) 


mSmSifSSSSwfSSSSSSmSSSSSi 

NOTES  ON  JESCIIYLUS, 

BY  PUOrESSOR  rORSON. 


NEVEB    BEFORE   PRINTBD. 


to   THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    CLASSICAL   JOURNAL. 

XjL  A  VI NG  announced  it  to  you  some  time  ago,  as  my  intention  to 
insert  in  your  very  useful  publicalion,  some  notes  written  by  our 
late  Greek  Professor,  upontheroarginofacopy  of  thejffr«/  Glas- 
gow edition  of  ^schylus,  and  now  in  my  posseMion,  I  take  this 
late  opportunity  of  fulfilling  my  promise,  in  part  at  least.     I  have 
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sccordiHglf  khI  you  those  on  the  '  T*roinellieu3  Vinctw.'    Thflf 

will  be  fouml  to  coiw»t  aIniMt  eiiUrelf  of  variuni .  bKtions,  aome 
nf  ihGiu  suggested  by  the  Profcswr  bunaelf.  In  Uie  mean  lime  it 
reflecia  no  shght  credit  on  the  iugenuity  and  learning  of  Mr. 
Blomfield,  when  we  find  that  in  several  instonces  %<!  hat  hit  upon 
the  same  aller»tioni  in  tliis  play,  that  arcitotcd  dowif,  ou  the  mnrgb 
of  the  Look  befive  me.  The  ruat  shall  fuWqv/  in  order.  THe  notes 
on  the  remaining  plays,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  'Septem  contr* 
Thebas,'  are  not  so  niiineruus  us  diuse  on  the  '  PromeUietis  V'ii)c> 
tits,'  Tlie;  will,  asliere,  be  copied  liutbfully  fromlhe  maniiscnp^ 
Wtd  placed  between  iiivert«d  ciunmaa.  Mr,  Blomfield's  text  is 
considered  as  the  standard,  and  tlic  lines  refer  to  bis  editioo.  The 
COiQmou  reading  iu  each  jwsMge  is  al«o  added. 

J.  a  T.  c.  c 


49.  /fffaxfl-i)  "rgc^xH  '■  H»'ath." 

""    ' '  iirjv  Heath,  poli 

OfJ',)  "  V.  Valcleiiin'r.  in  Eurip.  nKBoiis.' 4SS. 


93.  h'iKiiuftv)  «*  awi'aiirjv  Heath,  polins  ixi'aun*.''  Vulgw 
121.  J/  *T«y9*laj  (Aioj-S" .)••*.  vale'       '    •    -    •       ~ 
Herod,  f.  Itfg. 


liffW^oun*)  "  lintyyiZtMi  Heath."    Vulgo  fvrvyytvn. 
\i6.  dSiTuii)  "aUtTius  Bent,  in  Malel.  p.  O'b'.  adatipulante  tfeathio. 

Srd  fortasse  nihil  opus.  v.  Toup.  in  Sutd.  L  p.  87.    II.  pnef." 

VuljIO  Siff<i.a:s. 
161.  /Aifre)  "ury  £y.  Heath." 
184.  a.hi*i)  "  aiuixf." 

221.  ^fEfij)  "xf«l  Heath,  r.  Danes,  p.332."  Vnlgo  ;f f ei"  v 
ibid.  avifT^iyrat)    "  mfi^ayras  Scbol.  et  HSS.  quiilaoi.  Heath." 

Vulgo  uTrEfegovra,-. 
237.  xflSil^r)  "  ExaW^r*  Heath." 
243.  r/!u  S"  BT^AiniO  "  iyM  i'  irit^v',  Scboi.  probantibus  Healhin 

et  Valcken»-rio  ad   Euiip.    Phaniss.    856"       Vulgo  tyai  fe 

TOAmjf. 

353.  ])A7i'>'V)  "  i>-yvyi>iT  Heath,  cs  Seboliasl."  Vulgo  «\yd)' V* 

272,?.  rif-'-Vfdrfnr')   "  ni- •'••■* fi<rao*^.  Heath."    Vulgoroitf 

•  ••  ••wtarvirco.S. 

287.  M«i*v4niTi*l  "  xpanrwevrw  Beall,  hi  Phal.  p.  140.  niftvgattte 

Ileatliio,"  Vulgo  ecBiinatur  r. 
Z^.  itMrd!  K.i)ii3Jj.^)  ••  na^nm"     [cwjoft^    "  Vakk«B«r..«l   Bupp. 

Phteniss.  172s.   adplsudente  Heathio." 
402.  ^oifii)  "  Alian  ^a.iti ;  fjuod  improbat  c1.  ValcVenier.  tA  Eprip. 

HueiiiH.  1395." 
406,7,%.  itut^vtrtvrearw  itt'ta-vuir  paSuwr  ^Mf)£k  k^we  HflttUno. 

n^mperjiviendo  voces .!>tA«^iy;ij!«w,)totaiiifJ>(«Vn^.  Vslfo 
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4S1.  ahuEs)  Vulgo  osixc;.  **  i*ss  Dawes,  d.  318.    accinnite  Bcatkiot. 

Sic  tu£urip.   Aiidrom.  131.  legenuum  axiXioy  pro   acix<;jo>; 

ut  metnim  rcMs  non  rogat,  seiiflagitat.  Fnistra  igitur  Dawf» 

eroendatioiii  repugnat  R.  Ph.  Brauck.  ad  JEstthyL    Prometk. 

:264." 
578.  ireTPJyMcriv)  '*  ttr^iy^ic^v  Bentl.  in  Phalar.  p.  134/'  Vulgo  dceit 

V.  niialis. 
723.  rci)  ••  TW  ValckeBftr.  ad  Eurip.  Pbceniss.  455."  Vulgo  ri. 
875.  yBfvr^wirujv)  •*  ^lyy^fjiMroav'*  [fiiyijiu^raw]  "  J<m».  Scaliger  ex  Fey- 

rareiii  coqjecturft.  Vid.  L.  C.  Valckenirj:.  ad  £unp«  PLoeniK. 

983.  ayuryi  (O  «  dyxysi  cr*  Ilcath.  Rect^." 
1010.  ffvaerj^alf)      ^    0^'<xfop^   Valckenapr.    ad    Eurip.    '  PiKBnia. 

(ja^-"     cvft^ofal;    ill  not&  BlomAeldiiis,   errore   fonan   t^po- 

grapliico. 
1023.  xarO  ••  KAITI  coiitracte.  V.  Toiip.  in  Suid.  111.  p.  56.  Vcl  po- 

tii^s  KATI.     In  lamblich.  vit.  Pjrtbag.  III.    §  14.    p.  11.     pro 

dyaa"Jt)s  tuitsL  lege  KA'II.    aya(riei$ — Et  pratered  revemu." 

Vulgo  srribitur  y.x\  sri. 
1028.  aVjAXova-cra)  "  cc'i^a>,cv(Tcra  Valckenjrr.   in  Enrip.  PhcBniss.  524. 

probanle  cl.  Hcathio."  Vulgo  a'6a>.ovara, 
1033.  yjv)  «•  vJv"  (••:,••)  •'  oh  mctrum."  Vulgo  viv. 
104.9-  /utrlsv)  **  fjLE7oy  Stanl."  Vulgo  n«rfov. 
1071.  CLUilyov)  "  Elegant ius  neutniui  aaeivoy.** 
1073.  Zvur/£)  "   avcJygi  Heath,  v.  Sup.  946."  (983) 
1079.  nrcosrcL-jr)  "  cf.  sup.   991."  (1028)    "  ct  L.  C.  Valckenser.  ad 

Enrip.  PiKBniss.  524."   (531.  Edit.  Porson.)    Vide  etiam  frajj- 

uientum  ex  Euripidis  Syieo  ab  ipso  Porsono  ibi  citatum,     irp; 

roLUTd  xquatur  AnirlicW  loculioni,    On  this.    On  ike  Hrtmgth 

of  this,  vcl  And  now. 


CLASSICAL  CRITICrSAL 


In  Xlie  National  or  Imperial  Library  at  Parisi  (formerly  the  Bib- 
liothcque  du  Roi)  are  presenred  some  Manuscript  Copies  of  the 
Work  on  Chemistry,  or  rather  Alchymy,  by  Democrituu.  These 
are  numbered  2275,  2325  &c.  and  Citizen  Ameilhon  has  described 
them  in  the  Sixth  Volume  of  «  Extraits  et  Notices  des  Manuserits^ 
&c.  p.  318.  Two  words  occur  in  this  Treatise  of  Democritus, 
whicli  are  not  found  in  Du  Cange's  <<  Glossar.  lufiinx  Grxcitatis'* 
lunr  in  other  Glossaries :  one  is  Xsxvvdoi;  the  ablative  plural  of  Xcxtiv- 
(0;,  employed  here  to  signify  <<  the  yolk  of  aa  egg/'    It  is  prolyable 
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thzt  AnwoSa;  U  acomiptton  of  Xixitaf^iriiicli  in  good  authors  Ugid-^ 
fies  the  same  thing ;  indeed  we  can  scarcely  doubt  of  diis  identity 
when  we  consider  that  Ac  Gubjei^t  of  which  Demociitus  treats  in 
this  passage  is  a  matter  belonging  to  eggs— ^'  cusv  Xcxut^i;" — 
Sometlung,  besides,  which  should  have  the  property  of  rendering 
yellow :  as  the  expression  ^niSiir»i  indicates :  this  is  part  of  the 
phrase  ;  uSm  XixuvOei;  ^xii^eu  Euvafinrai;. 

The  other  word  which  may  be  added  to  Du  Cange's  Glossary 
is  iwMTtitj(_')ii,  used  to  express  something  equal  in  thiduieat  to  a 
person's  nail :  this  is  evidently  compounded  of  Sw^  jotguit,  and 
tixos  dentus,  tpittm,  (rauw>  &c. 

O. 


LITER  J  RY  INTELLIGENCE. 


JUST  PUBUSHED. 

CLASSICAL. 

CoHcctioos  from  the  Greek  Anthology;  and  ffora  the  Patioral, 
Elegiac,  and  Dramatic,  Poets  of  Greece,  Svo.  price  tSi.  By  the 
Itev.  Rubert  Blaud,  and  Others. 

Ettripidis  Hcraclidae,  ex  reccnsione  Petri  riiuslc^,  A.  Kf .  qui  Anno- 
taiiones  suas  ct  Aliorum  Selectas  adjedl.     Svo.  price  5s.  6d. 

EOregorii  Nazianxeni  Carniinlbiii  el  Ontiouibus  Escerpta  Qumhun 
Gurii  II.  S.  Bujct.     EleguDtly  Priated  in  sniall  Svo. 

M.  Tullii  Ciccronis  At  Nalura  Deorum,  liber  quartus.  £  Perve- 
tuslo  Codice  MS.  Mcinbrdiiaceo  nuuc  priti:um  edidit  P.  Seraphtnus 
Ord.  Ft.  Min.  Svo.     Bononiae,  1811. 

A  Took  fbrougli  Italy,  exhibiting  a  view  of  ils  lecneiy,  it*  An- 
tiquities, and  itsMONuUKNTs;  particularly  as  they  are  ohjects 
of  Classical  tuterest  and  elucidatton:  with  aa  accuuot  of  the  present 
state  of  its  cilie«  and  towns ;  and  occasioDal  observatioiis  on  the 
recent  spoliations  of  the  French.     By  the  Rev.  John   ChBTWODB 

Eu  STACK. 


In  two  large  vols.  41o.  price  51.  5s.  in  boards. 

T.  LiVTi  Patavini  Historiarum  ab  urbc  condita  libn  aui  supersuot 
XXXT.    Reccnsuit  et  notis  ad  usom  scholnruni  accommoaalis  illustra- 
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vit.  I.  B.  L.  Crevier.  Emerif us  Riietorirs  Prgfewor  n  Ofept 
I>omiano-Be]lov4i.t>;  UuiveruUiM  Paruiejuiw  Si&  vobu  gvo^  pnK 
Si.  2s.  boards. 

• 

ProfeMor  Mouk  has  rc-pfil}H>hef1  bis  Hition  of  the  IlippoljffwM^  irM 
a  complete  htfex  to  tlie  Nutes.  Tlie  text  has  received  auiMC  all<ff>- 
tion,  uu<l  the  t'<iitor  has  proiiteti  by  the  adaiDailiuns  of  Mr.  rtaskv, 
Bf  r.  Tatr,  and  other  ^ihle  schohirs.  The  Trofcssor  aUo  ialeml»  to 
publbli  the  AlcestU  ol*  Eun]>ides« 

A  few  copies  of  the  m\\\\  volfime  <if  Erfurdt't  SopiiocKes  mc  iu  the 
bauds  of  the  chisiical  k>ookdcilerif. 

Tiie  Third  Volame  of  a  much -improved  edrtiun,  hy  Mr.  Gob«^  ef 
Hutchins*s  Hidtory  of  DorsctbLiic.     Pr.  61.  63.  or  on  large  paper  8l.  Ss. 

The  liistorv  aad  Antiquities  vi  iLmvtcd,  awi  Hardirick,  io  ihc 
eounty  of  SuAoik.  By  the  Kev.  Sir  John  Cutlum.  Bart.  F.  It.  $.  and 
F.  S.  A.  The  second  eiiilii»ii  with  eorreelions  hj  tke  Author,  and 
Notes  hy  his  brother.  Sir  TnoiiravCiery  Cullum.  Of  this  edition  no 
more  1h»n  230  ropiv.s  are  printed;  :200  on  royal  paper,  prfce  2f.'!?s. 
and  30  Oil  imporial  paper,  price  4l.  45.  In  quarto  elegantly  printed, 
and  embellished  with  beautifnl  }N»rtniits  of  the  author,  ami  hb^  ances- 
tor Sir  Thomas  CuUtitn  ;  uud  nine  other  plates. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hinckley,  in  thecoanty  «if  Leicester; 
includm?  the'  hamlets  of  Dadlingten,  Stoke,  -Wykin,  mod  tiic  llydf. 
The  second  edit'ion,  emhelttsbeil  wilii  twenty-two  folio  plates.  'To 
which  is  aiUied,  the  History  of  WilhtHey,  in  the  same  county,  and  a 
larii^e  Extract  of  the  Maudnr^hnfurH  llomanonim;  beins  the  History 
sind  Antiquities  oi'MamTter,viuciudiiiu  Uic  Handets  of  Hart&bili,  Old- 
bury,  and  Atherstone ;)  and  al>«>  t)f  the  ailjacent  parish  of  Ansley,  in 
the  county  of  Wamick  ;  by  the  late  Bei^iamio  BarlWtl,  £t>f|.  F.S.  .A. 
with  additions.  111ustrate<l  by  ^eveiifi^en  folio  plates.  By  John 
Nichols,  F.  S.  A.  I^'Ud.  E<hiib.  and  rt-rih.— Of  this  edition  lui  luoie 
than  fifty  Copies  are  printed.     Price  d.  2s.  folio. 

Prselectiones  Atadeinica;  Oxonii  H:d)i»;c  ah  Edvardo  Coplestoft» 
S. T.  n.  Ciille«»ii  OiieUiisi>'^o«io  t-t  r»i4tir;v  Publice  Prailcctore^  nunc 
Ecclesix  Cathcdralis  Londineusfb  Pricbendario.     Svo.  i  js. 

Modern  fJreelx'*.  An  Es-^ny  00  certain  Points  of  Resemblance  bt- 
twoen  the  Anci«'nt  and  MiKlcrii  Ci  reeks.  By  the  Hon.  Frvd.  SjU 
North  Douglas,  M.  T.  «vo.  7s.  M. 

Virgil.  Observatfi>nf»  in  llhMration  of  Virgifs  celebrated  fonrtb 
Erlosue.     Bv  Orjnvdle  Peuu,  l'!^q.     Svo.  15>. 

Literarv    Quarrels.     BcMrju   a  Third    V«Jwnie  of   "  CaJanulic^   of. 
Authors."     By  the  Author  ol  Curiosities  of  Lileraluic.     Crowir  iivo. 
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An  lui|nirv  into  flie  Vatiir"  art'i  Extent  of  Poetic  Licence.    2nd  ed. ' 
Pb  taa.     Ily  N.  A.  Vi«i»rs,  Jun.,  £«<]. 

The  Mfr  Vnlniii«  (fonttin?  thf-  Jth)   ftf  the  Literary  Anr«d»ltt  t^ 
fhe  iMh  Centmry,  giveu  ymttiitunily  to  tke  parcb.iicn  of  the  former 


OHinaty  0|ienitm)^  of  the  Holv  Spint,  hv  (lie  Re».  G.  S.  Fabbw, 
B.  D.  price  7s.     Sec  Tbt  Ae»  ReMtm.  No.  VI. 

A  Cliristian**  Surrey  «f  »II  the  Principitt  CTenti  aiid  perioils  of  the 
World,  from  tlie  Comnteiiccmeni  of  Hislorr,  to  tlic  Conclusion  of 
Pro|i1iecy.  By  Granville  Peiiu,  £sq.  Second  EdilioD.  &Ball  8vo. 
7^  l?d. 

TIra  Bioseofw ;  Or  D'al  of  Lif>  pxplaineit.  To  irhicli  are  added,  a 
TrHnslntion  of  St.  PHuliiMi':*  E)H>itle  to  Ccfanti^  on  the  Rnle  of  ChiistJaff 
Life,  and  an  FJemeniarv  View  of  OeiieTal  Clinmiilog^,  witli  a  perpetual 
Soliiraod  Lunar  Calendar.  By  l(ie  Aulluir  of '•Tlic'Chrirtian  Survey.'"' 
liaudsunicly  pNnt«ii  iu  small  Svu.  nilh  a  Plale.  l-2t. 

The  Helirew  PrinMr,  In-  the  Bidiop  of  SU  David'a,  «  new  editiM 
Ifnra. 

Hebmp  I^tymo^tiy ;  consiirtiniE  of  select  Passages  of  5^CT)pttire:  in 
vhicit  tlie  erisiual  meaning  of  niany  nanies  of  persons  and  piece*  are 
tntefprefeil  Uy  •eriptiirc.  To  wliicti  is  prefixed,  a  Critical  EiaaiMtiea 
«f  Exudua  iii.  14.    "  I  A  K  ktth  tnt  tae."    Pr.  C<. 


PREPABINO  FOn  PVBLICATJOS. 

VLASSIfAL. 
Daw%»ii  Miicellanca  Ciitira,  ,Sro.  curii  Kidd,  the  rdilor  of  Opu$tuU ' 


Mr.  Kidd  i»  also  prcjaring  for  the  |»css,  souk  Ctiticisttis,  I'cacti, 
£c.  by  the  late  Pr«fess«>r  ['or!K>ii. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Baikkr  intends  to  fmbli^ka  iHoMtcrM  hdtx  to  iill  the 
fim/»  of  ^»rhg/at,  which  will  ronmiu  copious  iUuiiratioiiH  of  Uie 
principal  words  and  phrases,  with  suvli  IvKuinples,  as  be  hu*  cither 
obsrrvod  hiaself,  in  tlw  perusal  of  Ike  ancieDt  Authors,  or  rentarticd  in 
the  commenturies  on  them,  or  collcclcd  from  hoolis  of  invwellaiieoas 
oriticiim.  The  Quotalii>DS  will  b?  made  ia  the  very  words  of  Uie 
'  '       '  I,  wttli  the  most  eiaclrcfereiiw  to  the  authorities.    TheWvrkis 
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designed  diiefly  to  form  eSmpplementio  Db.Butlkx's  eStlm^f 
JEjickyluM.  Deficiencies  in  Mr.  Blom field's  GioB^my  wfll  be  nip- 
plied.  The  Notes  subjoiued  to  some  of  the  Words  and  Phrases  will 
contain  original  Observations  upon  the  Passages,  io  which  ther  oecir, 
with  occasional  Strictures  on  the  Com nienta tors  and  the  Critics,  vbs 
have  undertaken  to  explafn  this  difficult  Classic,  either  in  a  coDnected 
Work,  or  by  incidental  Illustrations.  Scattered  Notices  of  particuhr 
Passa^^es  especially  such  as  are  omitted  in  the  eflitions  of  Mr.  Blox- 
yiBLD  and  Dr.  Butlrr,  will  be  collected  togetlier,  and  given  in  tbe 
very  words  of  the  Authors  without  any  abbreviation  of,  or  bare  leit- 
rence  to,  them.  Tlie  Work  will  be  pui>lislied  in  an  octavo  form,  and 
sent  to  the  press  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  vear.  It  will  be 
followed  by  a  Gio$sarial  Index  to  tliosc  Plays  of  £uripide9f,  wbidi 
were  published  by  Professor  Porson. 

Mr.  Barker's  ELdition  of  u  select  ]nirt  of  Demosthenes's  Orati0M». 
which  he  annfiuxiccd  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  "  dastkal 
RecreaiionSf'  has  nut  yrt  liecii  seut  to  tlie  press,  because  he  has  deter- 
mined to  extt'ud  his  plan,  and  to  avail  himself  of  some  editions,  aod 
some  critical  works,  which  he  has  not  yet  Jiad  aui  opiMNrtuniCy  of  peru- 
sing. 

Mr.  Barker  also  intends  to  prepare  for  the  press  a  DiUio/s^mpkical 
JVorkf  contaiuing  a  complete  View  of  all  the  best  and  most  ▼aluaWc 
Editions  of  the  Classics,  together  with  a  complete  view  of  Works  on 
Latin  Criticism  and  Antiquities  (with  numerous  addhions)  taken  from  a 
publication  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  wlusrc  the  student  would  not  c.^pctt 
to  find  such  information,  and  which  he  therefore  ne\'cr  thinks  of  con- 
suiting.  This  work  is  designed  for  tlie  use  of  tlie  student,  and  not 
for  the  gratiiication  of  the  curious,  the  anrascment  of  the  idle,  or  the 
delight  of  the  collector.  Booksellers  will  find  this  a  convenient  manual 
to  assist  their  judgment  in  the  purchase  of  books.  The  work  will  be 
confined  for  the  present  to  the  classical  department. 

Mr.  El^:sley  is  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Helena  of  Emi- 
pides,  on  the  same  plan  as  his  edition  of  the  Heraclidie, 

A  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Delectus,  with  numerous  additions  and 
alterations,  is  in  the  press. 

Dr.  Butler  has  made  considerable  progrci^s  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  edition  of  /Eschylus,  The  Doctor  is  now  engaged  on  the  Frag- 
ments of  his  author,  and  has  completed  the  printing  of  the  Pcrstjr, 
Dr.  Butler  moans  to  give  a  new  Index  to  the  poet,  in  the  additional 
volume  that  is  to  contain  his  own  reading  of  the  text,  and  in  the  manner 
of  Beck's  Index  io  Euripides,  The  numbers  in  this  Index  will  refer 
to  the  text  of  Stanley ;  and  an  Index  lierum  and  Index  Avctarum, 
both  to  the  Notas  Variorum,  and  to  those  of  Stanley,  will  be  included 
ill  the  volume  that  is  now  passing  through  the  press. 

Dr.  Maltby  has  dispatched  a  considerable  part  of  his  edition  of 
MorelVs  Greek  Thesaurus,     It  will  contain  the  latest  critical  discove- 
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rid,  with  nnay  conecIioiM  and  additions  ID  regtrd  totbefimMraroA: 

■ml  the  variaiis  applications  of  eacb  word  will  be  added  in  Lalin. 

Mr.  Blomfield   will  ihortl^  commence  printing  hii  editioii  of  the 

Novum  Lexicon,  Grteco-Lutinum,  in  Nnrum  Tcatamcntum,  t-onccoit 
et  variis  Observationibus  PhiblofttcJ*  ilhiatTavit  iob,  Prrider  Srlileui- 
ner.  To  fonn  two  tiiick  volumes  in  8vo.  and  tn  be  printed  from  tlie 
third  edition  pnblislied  at  L^ijKic  in'iSOB.  A  &w  copiea  will  also  be 
worked  off  on  rojal  ttvo.  writing  jMper,  to  form  four  volumes. 

Herodotiu,  Gr.  et  Lat.  with  all  tlie  Kolei  of  Wessi-ling,  Gale,  and 
Gronovius,  also  a  Collation  from  mioient  MSS.  to  be  edited  by  J. 
Schweighucnscr,  ujMni  the  plan  of  the  Bipuiit  edilioui  of  the  Greek 
Classics,  to  fomi  8  vo!.«.  Svo. 

A  few  co|iics  will  he  worked  off  on  vellum  paper. 

SchwcigL  Lieu  Iter':)  |)ro3|>et'tu$  of  the  alwve  ertilion,  in  the  Lntin  lan- 
guage, may  Ijc  had  on  aj)pliculion ;  or  may  he  found  iu  No.  St.  «f  the 
Clatsical  Journal. 

A  Lexicon  to  the  foreijoins  important  edition  of  Herodotus  is  also 
preparing  by  Schweighaeusrr. 

Mr.  Hermanns  ediliiin  of  the  HrrcHkn  Fnrtng,  and  of  tlie  Elerlrm 
«f  Euripides  have  been  lulely  received  in  this  eounlry.  We  iliall 
embrace  some  future  opportiinily  nf  paj'in^  our  respects  to  ti.e  learned 
editor.  Each  volume  contains  a  PrefHce  <iii  Greek  Metre,  besides  tlw 
notes  of  Mr.  Herroano  in  illustration  of  llie  te\t. 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  edition  of  CaNimaekiu  will  be  undertalcm 
l>y  a  Scholar  highly  qualilied  for  the  task. 

Porson'j  A'ntes  on  Ariilopftamt,  that  were  withheld  from  the  late 
eitition  of  liis  Adversaria,  are  to  be  publislied  in  a  seiKirdlu  volnme. 
'riie  Govenjors  of  Trinity  College  Iivive  fixed  on  Mr.  Dobree  Iu  dis- 
charge the  editorial  othcc,  and  to  tlie  accurate  erudition  of  tliif 
gentkman,  ^ve  miiy  look  for  a  result  llie  rno^t  satisfactory.  The  real  of 
Porion't  Manuscripts  will  be  published  hy  Professor  Monk. 


BIBLICAL. 

Within  a  few  months  will  he  pubhHiu-d,  in  weekly  iiunihcrj,  price 
fid.  each,  intended  to  form  two  large  vuluines  iu  iimirto,  THH  llOLV 
BIBLE,  including  theOtd  ami  New  Testamcuts;  and  the  Apocrypha, 
according  to  the  authorised  version :  with  Notes,  cx]>1watory  and  prac- 
tical. The  Notes  will  be  taken,  npoii  all  subjeds  coimected  with 
Doctrine  and  DLicipline,  from  themost  eminent  writers  of  the  United 
Churt;h  of  Knglanfl  and  Ireland ;  tn  matters  uncotinecied  witli  those 
■ubJecLs,  recourse  will  occasionally  be  had  to  other  authorities.  1'he 
Marginal  References  will  be  added,  lo^tlirr  with  ajipropriute  Inlro- 
dudious.  Tables  ladcxcs,  Mapa.  aad  Plans:  the  whohi  uiteoded  la 
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tanm  s  Finrily  Bible  lor  gmenil  om*.  hmmg^fmierflii^  macinm 
of  the  Society  for  Proraoting  Christ  nn  KoowloAee ;  mIhI  dedirafed,  hy 
|iernm9ion»  to  the  Most  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbsrv. 
Ky  GeoRGB  D'Otly,  B.  D.  aud  Richard  Mant,  M.  A.  Ub 
Grace's  Domestic  Chaplains. 
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We  have  ei^sed  a  celebrated  scholar,  who  is  now  resident  at  f^iris, 
io  fomisb  us  with  Critical  Notices  of  tlie  most  imftortant  Editions  of 
the  Vlasnes,  as  well  as  of  the  Critkul  Works^  that  appear  on  the  Oni- 
tinent.  A  Writer,  to  whom  we  are  much  hidebtcd,  has  also  promised 
to  supply  us  occa:»ioually  with  simihir  Kotiees. 

Pkilo-Canieh.  shall  not  be  neglected.  We  have  an  article  od  PmbHt 
Si'hoolM  already  in  preparation. 

The  article  promised  us  by  our  friend  I.  T.  M.  R.  S.  Y.  cm  a  wrienti- 
fe  impraremeni  in  printings  we  shall  hope  to  insert  in  our  next  num« 
ber. 

Hie  Oxford  and  Cambrid^  Prize  Poemt  and  EtMyt  ia  our  ncxL 

il/prt  Nflsonis  is  unavoi^lably  postponed. 

J.  T.  will  observe  that  we  are  improTin^:. 

Mr.  J.  L.  B.  is  requested  to  send  hii  Article  on  *the  lyefence  cf 
Puhlic  Schools^*  as  soon  as  posbible. 

M.  D.  B's.  Collation  of  Suetonius  has  lieen  I'eceived. 

We  hope  soon  to  lay  before  our  rearlers  a  literal  translation  and 
explanation  oj  the  Hebrew  names  in  Senptttre-  nlno  aa  account  of 
the  singular  coincidence  of  the  nnntl>ers  of  the  Mebrew  names,  with 
their  application  to  their  difi'eient  dispenbution^). 

Any  Gentleman  abont  to  leave  tlie  University,  and  who  may  wibb  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  n)etro|K)lis,  cau  be  accommodated  with 
board  and  lo<)f>in^  in  the  faniily  of  a  litemry  tienllenmn  residing  in  an 
airy  and  fasliionable  situation,  and  \ilio  will  su|)eriiitend  the  studies 
of  liis  inmate,  and  introduce  him  to  the  most  eli<i;il>le  society.  The 
Advertiser  will  also  give  instructions  in  the  modern  languages,  lie 
is  particularly  conversuut  \iilh  (iermnn  literaturt*.  The  mo^t  unex- 
ceptionable references  as  to  ciiaiacter  and  talent  will  be  given. 
Terms  and  other  porticulars  will  be  comniunicate<t  upon  application 
(post  paid; al  .Mr.  Valfys,  Tooke's  Court,  Chancery  Laoe^  Louiluii. 
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